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THE TKAKSraON PEEIOD, 

J*hilniinphy fttruyijlen to emancipate from Theology^ 
and at the close of the Middle Ayes fmally succeeds. 

A ncient philosophy reigned for about 1,000 years 
before its final deposition by Theology. An interral of 
another 1,000 years may be assigned as the Transition Period 
iHjtwcen Ancient and Modem Philosophy, i.e. from the 
extinction of the Greek schools, in the sixth centur}’, to the 
separation of Philosophy from Theology, by Bacon and 
Descartes, in the sixteenth. 

The ]K‘culiarity of this Transition Period is the constant 
struggle of Reason to assert and justify her independence— 

. the claim ^f Philosophy to exist as a function of the human 
mind. And this claim, under raiy'ing fortunes, was made - 
good. The struggle, long doubtful, ended m emancipation. 
We have seen how Philo 80 })hy, disengaging itself from 
Theolog}', successively tried to solve all the capital problems ; 
and how, failing everywhere, because the Method pursued 
" was one which made failure inevitable, it once more, through- < 
out Christendom, relapsed under the dominion of Theology. 
We have now to sec the inevitable disquiet of thought, 

VOL. II. B 
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produced by the manifest incompetence of Theology to answer 
questions beyond its reaeh ; we have to see it again seeking 
the aid of Philosophy, and ip this search gradually becoming 
more and more impatient of Theology, till a final separation 
of the two is once more proclaimed. Thus Bacon and 
Descartes stand in a position somewhat analogous to that <tf 
Thales; but they have the incalculable advantage of in- 
heriting the experience of twenty centuries, and with it the 
incomparable advantage of a new Methotl. If, in the three 
centuries wliich have since elapsed, there has betm an im- 
mense progress in all dejairtments of jHisitive knowledge, it 
has been owing to this new Methoil. If at the same tiiiii* 
there has been little or no pr<»gres8 in Metaphysics, the latest 
ontological systems l>eing little distinguishable from the 
Alexandrian, tliis has Wen owing t<t the retention of the 
old Method, and the i)er8i8tence in unveritiable sjH'culatiun. 

Although the Transition, commonly known us the Middle 
Ages, extends over nearly a thousand years, we must, 
as Hegel says,* put c*n st‘von-league bmds to tmversi* it. 
The nature and scope (»f this History, no less than my own 
imperfect acquaintance with the writings of the peri<Nl, 
render it necessary for my sunoy to be rapid. 1 shall dis- 
tribute it into three chapters : — 

1. SCH0LA.9TICI.SM. 

2. AbABIAX PuiLOROPHT. 

3. The Rise op Po.sitivk SriENrK. 

Although each s<;ction would n^quire a sepunite work to do 
it justice, it can only receive here a slight and siqNTricial 
treatment, enough to carry on the story of ]»hiiosophie 
evolution. The student will find ampler detail in the works 
1 shall have to cite. 


• UliifLi. U»*ck. ti. Phd. Ill, 99 



CHAPTER I. 

RCH0USTICI8M. 


§ 1. General Sdbvet. 

1)Y Scholasticism is meant the philosopliy which was 
i f dominant in the schools during the greater part of the 
Transition. It has long ceased to hare any but an historical 
interest. That interest is, however, considerable, and would 
1 m> mure generally felt if History were studied in a scientific 
spirit. 

As a Philosojdiy purporting to answer any of the great 
rpiestions, its value is inappn'ciable, and its' condemnation 
hits long gone forth ; nor am there be any wisdom in the 
attempt to reverse a venlict so absolute, so general, and so 
well found(‘d. A few metaphysicians, clinging to their trust 
in the Subjective Method, and admiring the ingenuity 
and subtlety often displayed by the illustrious doctors of an 
early age, will energetically protest against the careless con- 
tempt exhibited by writers who are wholly ignorant of the 
works which they despise. And there is another reason for 
sticli a protest. The man 'iiho in this age can read with 
patience the works of an Abelard, an Aquinas, or an Albertus, 
must have^ native aflinity for dialectical ingenuity, which 
renders him incompetent to appreciate the grounds of the 
general neglect. Such a mind cannot perceive what is 
notorious to others : the failure of the Subjective Method ; a 
: failure mode conspicuous by the success of the Objective 
[Method. It is this failure which has closed the folios of 
I Scholasticism ; the depressing weariness and impatience 
which cause us to push them aside after each new effort 
at study, arise, 1 conceive, from our sense of the intrinsic 
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futility of the questions discussed, and the mode of discnssinpf 
them, eren more thou from the arid and often frivolous 
poverty of the stj'le. It is the geography of an undiscover- 
able countrj', described without splendour of imaginathni, 
and without wealth of suggestive analog}'. 

The work of the schools had to be done, but it is nt an 
end. Their folios are fossils. Monstrous and lifeless shapes 
of a former world, having little ooininunity with the life of 
our own, they have fc»r us an interest similar to that yielded 
by the megatherium, and the dinornis. We are no longer 
peiqdexed by their problems, but we are int4*rested in the 
fact that their i>robIems did once perjdex the most eminent 
minds. 

We must not forget that to Sidiolastieism we owe tlie 
emancipation c»f Phih»sophy. It was the first, and at that 
period the only jx^ssible, solvent of The(di»gy. lly establish- 
ing the claim of Keason — tlumgh i>idy as a handmuid to 
Faith, anclllft tlkenUnjia — it bnmght into vigorous activity 
the great in.struuient Doubt, the iiistnnneiit (»f research. 
By its own failure in solving the.question.s it had raised, it 
prepared the way for the negative, but valuable stdutions of 
Science. Men learned in reasoning freely t4» r«*ason widl. 
It was a great thing in tlnise ages to nni.soii on abstrad 
subjoets at all. 

The uiiiver.sal d<iiiiinion of K<mii% fruitful in so iiiaiiv 
re8i)ects, was fatal to .Science, tlnui in its infancy. The dis- 
ruption of the Empire, als<» in many respei-ts Isuieiicial t** 
Humanity, was fatal t«» Literature. lioiiie did ln*r work, 
and left lier h*gacv; but that legacy, so valuable <//xciyi////r , 
was le.ss valuabh* as ctflhfrr. Her ibuiiiiiioii was succtMMhMi 
by the doininion of the riiureli ; and Iht^ t’hurch, both l»v 
instinct and by pre».*e]it. was opposed to Scieiii*e and litera- 
ture. It is right that we slioiild uiiderstami The 

heiiefii.-i wlih-h tli*- riiureh eonfi-mul on Hiiinanitv cjui 
be oiilv I»y a imm»w ]tlii]oKo]ihr ; but her IwiielitM 

vre/«‘ not miiillored ; and tlie diMuitroUH iiiflueno<‘ she exereiaeil 
on Letters and Science may Ije cstiiaubMl by the sitiiple fuel 
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tliat, during the nine centuries of her undisputed dominion, 
nut a single classic writer, not a single discorerer whose 
genius ei|largcd the intellectual Jiorizon, not a single leader 
of modem thought arose to dignify her reign. The darkness 
of the Dark Ages was deepest when the jwwer of the Church 
was least dis])Htetl : that darkness began to break when the 
ibH'trines of the Church began to be called in question ; the 
dawn' was cf»eval with an insurrection. 

Nor could it have been otherwise. The Church claimed 
s|iiritual supreiuae^*, and aiming at the reconstruction of 
Society on si basis of siiiritual unity, was necessarily ojqiosed 
to the pndensions ol' spiritual rivals. It held the highest 
truth in charge ; with tlie highest it also claimed the lowest. 

< *[>posed as it was to this world, striving to regulate this life 
with a view to the* life to come, its otlirr~»'firIiUinc*n, while 
upholding an ideal befoiv men's eyes, laid the disadvantage 
tif diser<Hliting the real. Profane knowledge was, therefore, 
doubly <lespisi*4l ; it was despisj’d because it rtdated to things 
4 if this world, and it was 4l4*spis4?d because it gave no insight 
int4> the n4'xl. It was drea4led even more than it was 
despised, droade4l lu'cause it claimed a share in the govern- 
nuMit 4»f men’s minds. The indignuti4)n which has so often 
vitui)erat<*d the C’hurch, because the Church was intoleraut, 
wouM have been ladder directed against untutored hiiman 
nature ; for it is a grave error, to suppose that bigotry- is the 
m4)n4>]K»h' of theohigians, or that polemical unfairness is less 
C4>uspicu4ius in science and philosophy tliaii in theolog}’. 
The distinguishing characteristic of theological intolerance, 
is its l)elk‘f in itself us a virtue. The conviction of 
linality fans into a theological flame the embers of 
bigotry that slumber in us all. Without rare largeness of 
mind, or exceptional sweetness of ^mper, we camiot be 
patient when our beliefs are opposed. Naturally we are 
persuaded of their trath ; otherwise they would not he our 
beliefs ; and the very love of trath, to which ouropponent 
appeals, urges us to stand firmly by our (true) opinions. 
; The only thing that could make us hesitate is an abiding 
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consciousness of fallibility: and tliis is found in few minds only 
— ^those by nature sceptical and unstable, or by long training 
tutored into circumspection. In proportion to the importance 
we attach to the opinion our irritation at doubt increases ; 
and when oiu* opinions have the consecration of deep feelings 
and large interests, it is inevitable that we should be alarineil 
and piiiiied by contradiction. Hence the viTy word luTesy, 
which simply means ]>rivate judgment, has in all times lK>nie 
an opprobrious connotation.* 

The Church was dominant : and Theology, in all resiH^cts, 
opposed to the develoinnent of the intellect and the i‘nlarge- 
ment of knowledge, had to be dissolved by Metaphysics 
before Science could gain a hearing. It was Sch(»lasticism 
which acted as the solvent. And heiv we may see an 
illustration of Comte's law (»f cviJution. An abrupt transi- 
tion from theological t^xplanations of the facts of the 
universe to scieiitilic exi>lanations — omitting the inter- 
mediate stage of Metajdiysics — would have bi*eii disastrous. 
The Church held the position of spiritual headship. »Scienci‘ 
could not have grown uj) under its dominion, for no stKiiiiT 
would their essential rivalry have become manifest than tin? 
Church would at once have suppressed the audacious inno- 
vation of rational research. 

An apparent contradiction may be seen in the fact that 
the Arabians had no such intermediate stage, but ]»aHsed ovvr 
to Science almost as soon as they entered n]>on intellectual 
inquirj'. The contradiction is only apparent, not real. 
Science was cultivated by sceptical philosophers under 
sceptical emirs and caliphs. But this sudden burst of a 
novel enthusiasm was succeeded by centuries of absolute 
apathy. Islamism where it had been weak grew strong. 


• *Thp wonl her»*sv is Grcik,’ says IIubhkm, ‘and signifies a taAinff of anything, 
particularly the taking of an opinion. After the study of philosophy l^egan in 
Or. e( ' and philosophers disagn-eing among themselTCa had started many questions 
not only about things natural, but also moral and civil, because owry one took 
what opinion he pleased, each several opinion was called a kerrsy, which signified 
no more than a private opinion, without reference to truth or falsehood.*— -Quoted 
by RiCBABDSojr : EnglUk Dictionary. 
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CuliphB and emirs, no less than philosophers, fell under the 
dominion of an energetic priesthood, and under that rule all 
intellectual activity withered. ^ Thkilogy in Europe grew 
weaker and weaker under the dissolving agency of Meta- 
jdiysies. In Islam it grew stronger and stronger hecause its 
chief antagonist was Science, and llmt was too imperfectly 
matured to hold its place against Theology. 

The alliance with, and subordination to, Theology, which 
eonstitiite the fatal weakness of ^holasticism considered as 
I’hilosophy, consiitute its great value as an agent in the 
evolution of thought. No wider reach was possible at that 
eiMtoh. If Reason was to exercise its prerogative in a society 
governed by a Church, nothing but such an issue as Scholas-' 
iicism could be 2»ennittc*d it. The dogmas w’ere fixed. The 
solutions were found. Nothing remained for research, 
(‘xcept the reconciliation of these dogmas w’ith Reason. A 
new solution would hare been a heresy. Philosophers were . 
allowed to sc*ek new routes ; but they were not allowed to 
arrive at a new conclusion. It was something, however, to 
be allowed to take new routes. They thus trained themselves 
for travel. 

‘ Philosophy,’ said TertuUian, with perfect truth, ‘ is the 
jiatriarch of all the heresies.’ In travelling along new roads 
it was inevitable that minds should arrive at new conclusions. 
The Church was alert. It scented a taint from afar. No 
sooner was danger signalled than persecution followed. 
This vigilance and violence greatly obstructed the free 
movement of thought. No questions, however seemingly 
remote, yere long permitted to hold themselves aloof from 
theological direction. Plato and Aristotle could debate 
whether general terms were only terms or had also corre- 
sponding objects, and they debated this under no priestly 
dictation ; but William of Champeaux and Abelard could only 
debate it tinder the ominous shadow of St. Peter’s. . 

And yet this theological obstruction was also in one 
an aid. In those days of ignorance and incurious apathy 
there was an advantage in having the stimulus of dogmas 
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which for all men had profound interest. On subjects remote 
from obvious and daily needs, our imperfect intellects need 
the stimulus of passion before they will uiidei^o the toil of 
research. In those days, far more than in our own, men 
would not have given their lives to the discussion of abstruse 
and abstract questions unless sustained by the passionate 
feiTOur of theological controversv. 

Somothiiifr may also be said in favour of that art of dispiita- 
tioii ajj;aiiist which so much elotiiieiico has In^en exjK»iHh‘d. 
It was doubtless darned to udaii^(‘nms andritliculous exirss, 
and seems utterly worthh^ss and wearisome now. Vet it was 
to the athletes of the Middle Ajjes what parliamentary d(‘bate 
has been to the English: a pfooiU though by n(» means an 
uiimixfd {r<»od, and far fmm the best. We may admit that 
the art was inettectual as an instrument of n‘st*arch, and 
was so far injurious that it withdrew ineirs eiier^^i«*s from 
patient eontemphition of phemunena, and empl(»3*ed them in 
the eas}' but illusory manipulation of fonnulas, thus roarin*; 
curious exotics sterile of all fl(»wers or fniit. Nevertludoss, in 
those days any intellectual activity which could escape on tin* 
one hand fnun the oppression of barbarian indiflereiice, and 
on the other from theological dictation, w’as of value: and as 
the admirable historian of Scholasticism remarks : ‘ En pres- 
sant avec trop d'enerpie, dans rardcur de lu controverse, les 
problemes de Tordre l<»gique, on devait necessaireimuit eii 
faire sortir des problemes ontolopfiques, psycholoffiques, meta- 
physiques. Est-ce quel’esprit huiimin, uno fois enpij^je dans 
la voie de la recherche, j>eiit s’arreter avant d'etre satisfait, 
avant de toucher le but, ou du moins avant de croire Tavoir 
touche? ** 


§ n. ScoTUS Erigena and Anselk of Canterbury. 

So much by waj' of general consideration. Descending to 
particulars, we find Scholasticism to be not a doctrine but a 
moveimuit. It began with tlie schools opened by Charle- 

* IfAiRi^ir: Dela PkUaaopkif SeoUutiffue, I8A0, i. 410. 
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maffne.* With these schools it flourished, and with them it 
declined. The instruction being oral, an art of disputation 
naturally^arose ; and the instruction was necessarily oral in 
llie absence of a {>ress. When the invention of printing fur- 
nislied combatants with a wider arena and more effective 
wt'jipcms, the importance of the schools declined. Philosophy 
hcciime secular, and passed from the priests to the public, 
llnf when tlie tally means of addmssing audiences was from 
] lofessional chairs, students passt‘d over the seas and OAX*r 
the Alj)s to catch the words which fell from the lips of some 
T.'iiowned teacher. Paris was for nuinv years the Athens of 
Scli<»lasticism. The diploma of philosojjhy was given there, 
lie wlio had not listened to its professors was scouted as 
ignorant. From the remote comers of Britain and' the fast- 
iiess«*s (jf Calabria, from Si»ain and Germany, from Italy and 
Iceland, came tin* young clerks wdio felt within them the rest- 
h'ssness of thought. They started on foot, alone, animated 
by high hopes, to brave the many jK^rils of that journey, glad 
if thi‘y could sometimes gain the protection of a troop of 
si»ldiers, hapiiy if a night's shelter could be found at a 
monastery, or, failing tliat, they would urge their claim as 
scholars to the hospitality of private citizens — a claim rarely 
di'iiied them.t 

Of the man}' renowned teachers only a few names have 
now a familiar sound. Tlie list is opened by Scotus, 
llrigena, with whom, in the middle of the ninth century, 
iSclu»lasticism may bo said to begin, if any definite beginning 
can projKTly be assigned to it. 

And here, at its very origin, we find an element at work 
which was essential to progress, and without which the 
great subsequent influences of Arabian and Greek writers 
would have been powerless — ^the element of Doubt. Timidly ^ 

* * D^s TouTerturo clos ^colos du moycn Age ce titre f«t donnA a tous les pro- 
fi sscura chargers d'instruiro la jruDt'Bae. KniplojA adjc'ctivomont, il eeirit A dAsigner 
L‘K (liverMCH bniiichi's de leur eiispigncment, et Ton dit la thMogie scolastique* 
l^hhtoire act^lantiqitef la phihmqthie ^citlastique, £n ce sens la philosophie seolss- 
tiqiio PHt la phi lusopliia prof dans les ecolos du mojen Age.' — Havreav, i. 7. 

[ t Haubkau. i. 21. 
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as this potent weapon may have been handled, disguised as 
scepticism was under various subterfuges, conscious and 
unconscious, nevertheless . its presence is unmistakable. 
^Appearing in the shape of a feeble protest against Autho- 
rity, and appealing to a higher wisdom than even that of the 
Fathers, it seciu^d its footing in the domain of intelligence. 
The invocation of Beason, under no matter what disguise, 
is onlj" the confused cry of Doubt. Faith has no need of 
Beason. If such aid be sought it can only be to satisfy tin* 
unquiet intellect which cannot escape doubts. JA.diolaslieisin, 
,as we ha%'e said, was the inovement of tlie intellect to justify 
bv Beason several t»f the dogmas of Faith. Here to excuse 

ft' D 

was to accuse. 

In assigning this position to Scotus Erigenn, I do not of 
course mean that he was the iii*8t doubter in the Christian 
empire, nor that he was in any way a c«»ncealcd nitionalist. 
Some modem historians probably need the correction sug- 
gested by Mr. Maurice ; tlicy may have fallen int<» the 
common error of reading modem meunings into ancient 
texts w'hen they attribute to Erigena a rationalistic spirit. 
Nevertheless, under any interpretation of his words, then* is 
great significance in the fact that Erigena could write 
thus ; — 

‘ Thou art not ignorant,’ says the master, * that I think 
that which is first in nature is of g^reater dignity than that 
which is first in time.’ * Tins,’ says the disciple, ‘ is known 
to almost all.’ * We have learnt furtlicr,’ says the inasU‘r, 
‘ that Reason is first in natm'C, and Authority in time. Fur 
although nature was created together with time. Authority 
did not begin to exist from the beginning of nature and 
time. But Reason has arisen with nature and time fmm 
the beginning of things. Reason itself teaches this. For 
Authority no doubt hath proceeded from Reason, but Reason 
nut by any means from Authority. And all Authority 
which is not approved by trae Reason turns out to be weak. 
But true Reason, seeing that it stands firm and immutable, 
protected by its own virtues, needs not to be strengthened by 
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any confirmation of Authority. True Authoriiy, indeed, 
seems nothing but Truth united by the x>ower of Reason, 
and transmitted in letters by th^ holy Fathers for the benefit 
of posterity.’ * 

M. Guizot cites the following passages also from Erigena: 
‘Wo must not adduce the opinions of the holy Fathers 
unless when necessarj' to strengthen reasoning in the eyes 
ol' men who, unpractised in reasoning, yield rather to 
Authority than to Logic.’ ‘The safety of faithful souls 
consists in believing that which there is reason for afiirming, 
and in oonipreheiuling tliat which there is reason for 
believing.’ 

It is jK>ssible, nay extremely probable, that Erigena may 
have luid a very ditterent conception from that which his 
words convey to oim minds. ‘The ratio,’ according to 
!Mr. Maurice, ‘ which w'as coeval with nature, and to which 
all things in time are secondaiy, is that fixed Purpose, that 
Eternal Bcason and Order, which man’s reason is created to 
investigate and pereeive. Authority must not be set before 
this R(‘uson ]irecisely because it is the result of a Reason 
which is working under temporal conditions, though this 
Authority may be most helpful in assisting the reason of any 
individual man in his efibrts to break loose from its time 
boundaries, and to enter into the truth of which it is in search.’ . 

By subtleties like these Erigena may have disguised 
from himself the tendency of his teaching, but the instinct 
of the Church was not thiu to be led astray. It felt the 
presence of an enemy. Horns, bishop of Lyons, thus rang 
tlie tocsii^: ‘ There have reached us the writings of a certain 
vain and upstart man, who disputing on the questions of 
prescience and predestination by the aid, as he boasts, of 
purely human and philosophic reasonings, has dared, without 
adducing the authority of the Scriptures and the Fathers, to 
afiirm certain things, as if they were to be accepted«on the 
sole strength of his presumptuous assertion. . . Nevertheless, 


* Citod by Mavbicb: Medutval Pkiloioph^, 1859, p. 63. 
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as we hear, this man is admired by many a one learned and 
versed in the 'wisdom of the schools, and wlio by his vain and 
pernicious eloquence so subjuf^fates his auditors, that tln^y no 
longer humbly submit themselves to the dinne Scri])tun‘8, 
nor to the authority of the Fathers, but prefer to follow his 
fiintnstic reveries/ * 

Erigeiui made himself the mouthpiece of those who sought 
a rational basis, however narrow, for th<»ir convictions. This 
idea once suggested could not be disn‘ganh»d. The C’hiirch 
thundered against it; but the very t*choi*s of that tliuii(h*r 
only aroused a nu>re wide-spread and prolongc^tl attention to 
the idea. The pretmision of Heason once assertinl was ton 
gratifying to the intellect not to fiinl large acceptance. 
Erigena might b«‘ silenctsl; Ih^rengarins was sil«‘nced ; but 
Roseellinus ajqH'ared, and after him, with greater energy and 
immense effect, Abtdard. Even Ansidin, th»‘ saintly arch- 
bishop, helpi'il the gocnl cause in an indirect way: he con- 
.secrated the privileges of Reason by showing the harmony 
between Reason and Faith. • 

In the intnKluction to his Monolntjium^ Anselm tells us 
that his bretlireii frequently requested him to set dow*n in 
writing the ideas he had cominunicatiNl to fheiii in conversa- 
tion. ‘Theylx'gged me to lK»rrow no iin|H»rtant argiiineiit 
from Scrij)ture, hut to employ the ordinary arguments sneh 
as might be intelligible to all, to rexiiaiii faitljful to the rules of 
simple debate, seeking no othor pnM>f than sneh as n*sulted 
necessarily from the logical sequence of evidence.’ lie con- 
sented ; yet he declared that in his work he Itas ailvaiiic'ed 
nothing which is not scrupulously accordant with llr,‘ writings 
of the Fathers, principally St. Augustin. Tin* dread of Iien*sy, 
natural to such a man, is visible thruuglnnit; and at the 
close of his invocatum, which fonns the first chajiter of the 
Pro»olo(jium^ he says ; ‘ I do not attonipt, 0 Lord, b) penetrate 
th\ profundity, Ix'cause in no sense con I compare with it my 
intellect; but I do desire to compreliend thy truth, even 

* ISi»>}iops in Ihf ninth ^ntiiry Hrem to har<* b<‘<»n m powerful in d«*lNit4» 
biflbopn in the liinrtientb. 
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thongli imperfectly, that truth which my heart believes and 
cherishes. For I seek not to comprehend in order to 
believe, J>ut I believe in order, to comprehend. I believe 
because if I did not believe I should never comprehend.’ * 
Faith was the regent of his philosophy. Human reason > 
being incompetent to reach the heights of Bevelation, the 
idea of disputing on any revealed doctrines was culpable 
temerity. The function of reason was to explain, not to. 
dispute, tlie dogmas accredited by the Church. Hence the 
sub-title of his celebrated treatise Prosol-ogium (in which he 
sets forth the a priori demonstration of the existence of God 
ill terms scarcely distinguished from those subsequently used 
by Descartes) runs thus : teufidcs qmerens intellectum.f 

Nevertheless, it is noticeable that Anselm alwa^'s appeals, 
to evidence and demonstration, not to authorities. It is in 
i Ids tliat he is distinguished from the orthodox conservative 
minds of his age. The insurgent mind of Abelard took up 
the same 2><^sitioii, but with more emjdiasis and ostentation. 
Him we may now consider more closely. 


$ III. Abelard. 


The name of Abelard has been immortalised by association 
! with that of a noble woman. It is because Heloise loved 
him, that posterity feels inten^stod in him. M. Michelet 
hnleed thuiks that to Abelard she owes her fame t * "without 
i his misfortunes she would have remained obscure, unheard 
; of;’ and in one sense this is time; but it is also true that, 

t' 


^ «iim qim>r(» iiifrllipriv wf cn-dam. sod milo ut iiitcllipnm. Nam ct 

lioo ciTtlu, quia nisi errdid.-ru, lum iuicllignm; And in liia KpUih*, he savs 
‘ liPisimiiuBpor fidoni del).*t ad iutellrctuin i»rofiivrt% non pc*r iult lloctuni ud fideni 
; iiciv di re, aut si intelligere non mlet, a fide recitlen\’ 

t Tho with lh.- little tract in wliioh Gmkiuw pointed ont the 

luii.liini. ntul error of Akski.m in concluding that whatever waa true of ideiw muM 
lie troe of reulili.-K, and Anski-m u n'ply, are among the rare acholaatio works 
v ltich, as far aa my cajM-riciic- extende, a modem can read with the sam« pleasure 
w In- would read any recent mt'tapliysical treatise. They are subtle without beinir 
.frivolous or wearisome. A translation of all three, together with the Ufonoloffmm 
;miiy be found in Uot'CHiXTi; Le liationalitime CkriUen a la fin du XP tiklr. 

iX*iiri8| 1842, 
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without her love, Abelard would have long ago ceased to 
inspire anj interest: for his was essentially a shallow, 
selfish nature. JFi” r^p«1n*i«y yw-pid. lond^ and aoand a^ 
Iftiw- _JE{e WWi for it, lived ibr it>- -But many a greater 
name Lm &ded from the memories of men ; many a once 
noisy reputation fails to awaken a single echo in posterity. 
Apart from the consecration of passion and misfortune, there 
18 little in his life to excite our 83 'inj>athy. j Viewed in 
connection with Heloise he mtist alwaj's interest us ; viewed 
away from her, he presents tl»e figure of a quick, vivacious, 
unscrupulous, intensely vain Frenchman. (^But, in sevenil 
respects, he represents the philosophic struggle of llie 
twelfth century ; and in this light we may consider him.'; 

He was born in Brittany in 107t>, of a noble fsfuiih-, 
named Berenger. (The name of Abelard came to him lut«‘r. 
His master laughingly noticed his superficial manner of 
passing over some studies, filltHl as he was with others, and 
said, * When a dog is well filled, he can do no mort* than 
lick the bacon.’ The word to.licJc, in the corrupt Latin of 
that day, was hajare, and Ilajofnrthis became the cognomen 
of this * bacon-licking student ’ among his comrades, which 
he converted into Habehirdtut, * se vantant a^si de ]Hisseder 
ce qu’on Taccusait de ne pouvoir prendre.’* J In the ancient 
writers the name is variously spelled, as Abailardus, Abaiel- 
ardus, Abaulardus, Abbajalarius, Baalaunlus, Belardus, ami 
in French as Alxdllard, ^baj'clard, Abalard, Abaulanl, 
Abaalary, Allebart, Abulanl, B«:‘illurd, Baillard, Balanl, and 
even Esbaillart; which variations seem t<i imiih* that the 
old French writers were as accurate in tlndr spcllii^g of their 
countrymen’s names as their descendants arc in sjadling 
English and €h;rman names. 

f Abelard’s father joined to his knightly accomplishments 
A. taste for literature, as literature was then undtrrstood; 

* iiR Rkmvsat: AMarJ, Paris, 1846, i. 13. This %‘n1iiaMr tnonnp^ph 

oontainh th** fulif-Ht biography of A>>olard and thr host analysis of his works yrt 
publiahcfl. Inde<t(l, bt^forc M. Cfiuanr piiblishHj thr works of Abt4ard, in 18311, 

• veiy ar-couDt of thf philosophy of tbia thinkor waa iiocrasttrily niragn* uud 
eiToneoua. 
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and this taste became so dominant in the mind of the 
youth, that he renounced the career of arms altogether for 
that of laming. Dialectics wafl the great science of that 
day, almost riTalling in importance the Theology which it 
served and disturbed by turns. It was an exercise of 
intellectual ingenuity, for which this youth manifested 


surprising aptitude. He travelled through various provinces 
disputing with all comers, like a knight-errant of philosophy, 
urged thereto by the goading desire of notoriety. This 
love of notoriety was his curse through life.\ At the age of 
twenty he came to Paris, hoping there to' find a fitting 
opporfainity of display— an arena for his powers as a dispu- 
tant. (He attended the lectures of WiUiam of Champeaux, 
the nio>t renowned master of disputation, to whom students 
flockiMl from ^ the cities of Europe. The new pupU soon 
exei^ attention. The beauty of his person, the easy grace 
of liis manner, his marvellous aptitude for learning, and 
still more inarvelloua.facility of expression, soon distinguished 
him from the rest. J The master grew proud of his I>upil, 
loved him throu^ Oiia pride, and doubtless looked on him’ 
as a successor. Pwt it soon became evident that the pupil 
so quick at lear^ng did not sit there merely to learn ; he 
was waiting for some good opportunity of display, waiting 
to attack his venerable master, whose secret strength and 
weakness he had discovered. )^he opportunity came; he 
rose up, and in the midst oT all the students provoked 
William of Champeaux to discussion, harassed, and finally 
vanquished him. Rage and astonishment agitated the 
students ; pigo and terror the master. The students were 
indignant because they clearly saw Abelard’s motive^ 

Abelard dates the origin of all his woes from this occasion 
:when he created enmities which pursued him through life; 
and, with a sophistication common to such natures, he 
attributes the enmities to envy nt his ability, instead to 
real causes, namely his inordinate vanity and 
For a tim^ indeed the rupture with his master seemed 
^ccessfuL f Although only two-and-twenty yean of age he 


routfh this 
r. But it 
L^ariiini; di< 
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established a school of philosophy at Helun, which became 
ntimerously attended, and spread his name far and wide. 
Emboldened by success, h^ removed his school stil] nearer to 
Paris — to Corbeil — in older, as he frankly tqUs us, that he 
might be more importunate to his old master. J But his rival 
was still powerful, aged in science and rqif^ot. Intense 
application was necessary, and in tlie struggle Abelard's 
Criairtasked energies gave way. He was ooinmundod by (he 
physicians to shut up liis school, and retire into the country 
for repose and fresh air. 

In two years he returned to Paris, and saw with delight 
that his reputation had not Ixvn weakened by absence, but 
^hat on the contraiy lus schokirs were more eager than »“ver. 
Olis old antagonist, William of Champeuux, luul renoniieed 
^e world, and retired to a cloister, where he o|*t*iitd tlie 
school of Saint-Victor, afterwards so celebrate*!, llis great 
reputation, although suffering from Abelarfl's attacks, tlrew 
crowds. One day, when the audience was most numerous, 
he was startled by the apix'arance Af Abelard among the 
students, come, as he saul, to learn rhetoric. AVillistm was 
troubled, but continued lus lecture. Abelard was sih-iit 
until the question of ‘ Uuiversals ’ was bnnight furwanl, 
and then suddenly changing from a disciple t<» an antagonist, 
he harassed the old man with such nipitlity and um*.\- 
pectedness of assaidt that William confessed himself *!»•- 
feated, and retracted his opinion. That retractation was the 
death of his influence. \ His amlience rapi*lly dwindl*‘d. No 
one would listen to th«/ minor ]>oints tif Dialectics frimi one 
who confessed himself' beaten on the cardinal js'iiit ol all. 


The disciples passed over to the victor. When the *-oml«»t 
is fierce between two lt»r*lly stags, the hinds stand (piietlv 
by, watching the issue of the contest, and if (lan'r fornn r 
lord and master, once followed and respected, is worsle*!. 
they all without hesitation pass over to the conqn(?r(»r, and 
henceforth follow him. A Abelard’s school became acknow- 
ledged as x>re-eminent ; and, os if to give his triumph grijater 
cmiihasis, the professor to whom William of Cluim{)eaux 
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had rcsipfnod his chair was either so intimidated by Abelard's 
audacity, or so subjugateil by his ability, that he oflFered^his 
chair to Abc^lard, and ranged hiifirself among the disciides.’i 
^Abelard was not content even with this victory. Althoiigh 
nridisj)uted master in dialectics, he could not hear of any 
<>th(*r teacher without envy. A certain Anselm taught 
Theology at Laoii witli immense success; and this was 
enough to trouble Ahelard's repose; accordingly to Laon he 
went, ridiculed Ansidnrs style, laughed at the puerile 
jhlniiration of tin* scholars, ainl f»ffen*d to suqmss the master 
ill the explanation of Scripture. The scholars first laughed, 
tlicii listened, and admired. Abelard dejiarted, having 
excited anarchy in the* school, and anguish in the heart of 
the old man. j 

II is career, at tliis jieriod, was brilliant. His reputation 
had risen abovi* that of t*very living man. llis eloquence 
and subtlety <*hariiit*d hundreds of serious students, who 
tlij’oiiged hciieatli the shadows of the cathedral in ceaseless 
disputation, thinldng more of success in dispute than of the 
truths involved. (^I. (iuiztd i‘stiinates these students at not 
less than tivi* thousand— of coursi* not all at the same time. 
Aiiiiflst these cnovds, Abelard might be seen moving witli 
imposing liaughtiiiess <if carriage, n<»t without the careless 
indolence which success had givi»n ; handsome, manly, 
gallant -looking, the objet*t of incessant admiration) His 
songs w<*re sung in the streets, his arguments wore i:^i>oated 
in cloisters. The multitude reverentially made way for 
liiin as In* ])as8ed ; and from behind their window-curtains 
pe 4 *p 4 Ml the*curious eyes of women. vHis name was carried 
ti» evi*ry city in Europe. Tlie Pone sent hearers to him. 
He reigned, and he reigned alone.* ) 

Vjt was at this i>eriod that the charms and helidess position 
of Heloise attna*ted his vanity and selfishness. He resolved 
to seduce her; res(»lved it, as he confesses, after mature 
dcliberation7\vgc tliought she would be an easy victim; 

* ‘ Cum jiim mr koIuiii in niuntlo superfssc’ pliilunophum spstimarem.* — Epist, i 

p. 0. 

VOL. II. 
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and ho who had lived in abhorrence of liberHnagfO — srorioruni 
nwmfdiiJiiiam aewper ahltorrrham — felt that ho had now at- 
tained such a position that ht* iiiij^ht indiiljjfo hiiliself with 
impunity. We are not here attribu<iii {7 hypothetic scoiiii- 
drelism to Abelard; we are but rei>eatiii»:: his own staU‘- 
nients. ‘ I thought, too,' he adds, ‘ that I sluaild the nu»re 
figgily {jtiin the ‘^’irl's consent, lviu»win*jf as I did to how i^roal. 
a d<>pree she both possessi'd leariiin*^ and loved it.' He tells 
us how he * souj^lit an opportunity of brin^iia^ Ian* into 
familiar and daily inhu^Miurse with m**, and s«> drawin*^ hrr 
the more easily to eoTisent to my wishes. With this view I 
made a }»roposal to lier nncle, throiiirli eerfain of liis frieinls, 
that he should re<*i*ive me as an inmate of his laaise, whi«‘li 
was very near to iny si*lioob <»n what»‘ver t».‘rms ofivniuiiersit iiai 
he cdiose : alle'^iiij; as my reas«»n that I tbmid the can? (»f a 
household an impediment to study, and its expense ton 
burdensome.' The niiele, Fulbi‘rt, was j>roinpted by avariee, 
and the prospect i»f injinini; instru«*th>n for his nieee, t«» 
consent. He committed her entirely io Abelanl's eharu:e, 
‘in order that wluaiever T should be at leisure fnaii tlie 
school, whether bv dav 4»r bv nie*lit, I inii^lit taki‘ tin* 
trouble of instiniet in jx her ; and should I find la*r m^irlii^ent, 
use forcible compulsion, Ib-renpou T wonderiNl at the 
man's excessive simplicity, with no less ainaztunent than if 
I bad Ixdudd him entrust a lamb to the can* of a famishim^ 
wolf; for in thus jilaeiiig* tlie o-irl in my bands f«»r nn* n«'t. 
only to teach, but to use forcibh* coercion, what ilid he do 
but ^ive full liberty hi iiiy desires, a ml offer the opj»orl unity, 
even had it not l>een sought, setuiij^ that, shonltf entiemmaii 
fail, I might use threats and strifK'S in tirder to snlxlue 
her ? ' 

Tlie crude brutality of this confession would induce ns to 
suppose it was a specimen of that strange* illusion wliicdi 
often makes reflective and analytic minds believt* that their 
enthusiasm and passions were calculations, had we luit 
sufficient evidence, throughout Abelard's life, of his intense 

* i. 
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solfishnoBB and voracious vanity. ^JHistory has no other \ 
such exaniiilc of passionate devotion filling the mind of a | 
woiiian fo» a dialectician. It was dialectics he taught her ; 
since he could teach her nothing else. She was a much 
belter scholar than he ; in many respects better read^^She 
was p(‘rfi?ct niislress of Latin, and knew enough Greek ^iid 
Hebrew to form the basis of her future proficiency.]/ He 
knew nothing of Greek <ir Hebrew, although all his bio- 
graphers, ex<*ept M. lieiiiusat, assume that he knew them 
bi»th : M. Hicheli't even asserting that he was the fuily man 
Avho did then know tliem.* ^In the study of arid dialectics, 
then, must we imagim* AbeUtrd and Heloise tlirown together ; 
and, in the daily cimimunion of their minds, passion ripened, 
stei‘p<M| in tljal vague, dr«‘am-like, but intense delight, 
produeed by tlie c<»iitaet of great intelligences; and, as the 
S[»anisli translatur of her letters -says, * buscando siempre 
enn pretexto did estudi<i los ]»arages mas retiradt>s' — they 
.s*»uglit in the still air and <*ount4*nanee of delightful studies 
a selitinle more exquisite than any society. "The books 
were before us,' says Alndard, "but we talked more of 

l<»v<‘ than jdiilosophy, and kisses were more frequent than 
sentenc<‘s.' t ) 

Tn spite the ]#rudential necessity for keoi»ing this 

intrigue secret, Abidard's truly French vanity overcame 
his prudence. He had written love-songs to Heloise; and, 
with the I'gotism of a bad poet and indelicate lover, he was 
anxious tor these st>ngs to be read by other eyes besides 
those f<»r whom they Avere coinj>osed ; anxious that other 
men should knoAV his conquest. I His songs were soon 
bandied about the streets. All Pirns was in the secret of 

* llo knew ti ft'W ti-niis current in the theological literature of the dar. but had 
he known more, his ostentatious vsiuity would have exhibitocl the knowledge on all 
oceasioiiH. He expressly declares, moreover, that he was forced to ro;lll Greek 
niitlutrs ill Litin versions. See Cousin’s edition of the (Euvrct* Imditef, p. 43; 
also DiaJectiea, p. 200, where the uon-existeiico of Latin versions is given as the 
rcjisoii of his ignorance of what Aristotle says in his and Meiaphyttics. 

t Kpint, i. p. 11. lie adds, w'ith his usual crudity : ' Et saepius ad sinus quam 
ud libros rcduccbuntur muiius.’ 

c s 
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his intrigue. That which a delicate lover, out of delicacy, 
and a sensible lover, out of prudence, would have hidden 
from the world, this coxcomb suffered to be npofaned by 
being bawled from idle and indifferent mouths.* j 

/At length even Fulbert became aware of what was passing 
uMer his roi>f. A sepiration t<x>k place; but the lovers 
continued to meet in secret. Heloise s<m3ii found liersidf 
Regnant, and Abelard aniinged fur her an escaiH* to 
Brittany, where she resided with his sister, and gave 
birth to a son. When Fulln^rt heard of her HiglH, la* 
was frantic with rage. Abtdurd came cringing to liini, 
imploring pardon, recalling to him how the great4*st men 
had been cast down bv wonu'n, accused himself c»f trca<*lu*rv, 
and offeretl the reparation of marriage provided it were kt‘pt 
secret ; because his marriagt^, if matle known, would lie an 
obstacle to his rising in the I'liuri h, and the iiiitn* alreaily 
glimmered before his ambitious eyes. Fulbert 4*oiisi‘iiled, 
But Heloise, with womanly self-abnegiition, would not con- 
sent. She would not rob the w’orld of its greatest luminarv. 
‘I should liato this iiiarriii*;*',’ sho exelainitMl. 'hfcans** it 
•would be an opprobrium and a oaluinitv.' .Slu* n-eullf*! to 
Abelard various passajjes in Seripture and ain'H*iit wrili*rs, 
in which wives are aecursfd, pointiiif; *(iit 1o him how im- 
possible it would be for him conseerato himsflf to pliilo- 
soph}- unless he were free : how could he stiulv ainiil tin* 
noises of children and domestic tnmbles of a houst'liold? ■ 
how much more honourable it would la* for her to sacrifice 
herself to him ! She would be his eoneubinc. The tnorc 
she humiliated herself fr>r bini tlie (Renter wbuld be Intr 
claims iip^m his love ; and thus she would be no <ilistacle to 
his advaneeiiieiit. no iin]*ediment to the free development of 
his genius.'^ 

I call Ood to witness/ she wrote many years afterwanls, 

* < ht» TftTiily And iiitlvUt'ary w rinint iit W I’rmrh, thoui-h uii)ia| | 4 lr not 

mcliisirriy French, will W Afimitictfl tw all nho an* runvrruant with ih** life and 
litcnttnn* «#f that mnArkahl«« |»*v»pl«-. Tliia 2i»ti(»nal |>ccu)iarifjr had tiol ctmipcd 
the piercing gHzo and hoalUiv inotinefa of M01.IKI111, who ha« an admtmhh^ pniiHiigM 
on it : si*e Arnolphc'*! monoluguc, act tit. ac«^nr iii. of L'hknU 
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^ that if Augustus, the emperor of the world, had deemed me 
worthy of his hand, and would have given me the universe 
for a throve, the name of 3'our concubine would have been 
more glorious to me than that of his empress : carius mihi 
ci ilifjnivM videretur tua dici meretrix quam Ulius imperairix.* 
(jlladly would Abelard have profited by this sublime passion; 
but he was a coward, and his heart trembled before Fulbert. 
He th(freft)re endeavoured to answer her arguments ; and she, 
iinding that his resolution was fixed — a resolution which he 
very characteristically calls a bit of stupidity, meant stultitiam 
— burst into tears, and consented to the marriage, which was 
])erformed with all secrecy. Fulbert and his servants, how- 
ever, in violation of their oath, di^^^lged the secret. Where- 
uiMHi lleloise boldly denied that she was married. The 
scandal became great ; but she ix?rsisted in her denials, and 
FuHx?rt drove her from the house with rei>roaches. Abelard 
removed her to the nunnery of Argenteuil, where she assumed 
the monastic dress, though without takuig the veil. Abelai’d 
fui-tively visited her.* Meanwhile Fulbert 's suspicions were 
roused, lest this seclusion in the nunner}' should be but the 
first step to her taking the veil, and so ridding Abelard of 
all iin pediment. Tliose were violent and brutal times, but 
the vengeance of Fulbert startled even the Paris of those 
days with horror. With his friends and accomplices he 
sur{>riscd Abelard sleeping, and there inflicted that atrocious 
mutilation, which Origen in a moment of religious frenzy 
inflicted on himself./ 

(^ In shame and anguish Abelard sought the refuge of a 
cloister. He .became a monk. But the intense selfishness 
of the man would not permit him to renounce the world 
without also forcing Hcloise to renounce it. Obedient to 
his commands, she took the veil ; thus once again sacrificing 
herself to him whom she had accepted as a husband with 
unselfish regret, and whom she abandoned in trembling, to 

* ITo adds, * Nosti . . . quid iln tocum moa libidinis cgerit intemperantia in 
piudum otiam parto ipsius rc^fiK^torii. Kosti id iinpudenti88im& tunc actum esse in 
aim rcvcrundo loco et summie Vii^ni consccrato.’ — Ejput, v. p. 69. 
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devote herself henceforth without hoj>e, without faith, without 
love, to her divine husband, j 

[ The gates of the convent/ closed for ever on that noble 
woman whose story continues one of pure heroism to the 
last; but we cannot pause to narrate it here. With her 
disappearance, the fjreiit interest in Abelard disap]>enrs ; we 
shall not therefore detail the various episodes of his subse- 
quent cart*er, taken up fi>r the most jairt with c|uarn‘Is — 
first with the monks, whose clisst >1111011088 he reproved, next 
with tlieolorrians, whose hatred he nuised by the ‘heresy’ of 
reasoning. He was condemned publicly to i\*tnu*t : lu' was 
persecuted as a heretic ; he luul ventun*d to introduei* 
Rationalism, — or the ex]»Ianution of the dog^iiias 4)f faitli by 
Reason, — and he suflered, as int*ii always sufltT for n«»veltii*8 
of doctrine, lie fi»umh*d the convent of l*ara(‘h*te, of which 
Ileloise was the first abl>«*ss, and •»u the 21st 4»f April. 1 1 12, 
he exj)ired, ai^oil sixty-thn*e. * 11 vi*eut dans ran;'oisse rt 
mounit dans riiumiliatitm,* says M. de Remusat, * luais il 
eut de la g'luire ct il fut aiine.’ 

^ There are two p**intH of view- under %\hich the teaclunirs of 
Abelanl are of interest t4> us. The first is his attempt to 
emancipate Reason ; tlie s«M f.nd his atf# iiipt to diseii;ratrt» 
the doctrine of Xoininalisni fn>m th»‘ heretical dis^rnu-e 
under which it had fallen in tin* hamls 4»f Ihiseelliuiis. 

Cairyiiifj out nmre lx>hlly ami im>n‘ efTei tively the prin- 
ciple started l>v Erit^ena, he brought firwanl Iiiig-ic as an 
independent j»owt‘r in the jrreat arena of theolo:r|«» 4 i] debate. 
ronit hi cfilnm es moiwi, says St. Beniard, with iiidi^niatioii, 
writingf to the Pope, 4 / ^rrniatur rtlia Ih i, It •was a dan- 
perous and dainnalde inipnidence; and drew on him from 
St. Ri*niard this terrible ac(*usiitioii : ihtvit tjmut 

pointer unt juitren noniri ; to have pusw-d U^yond the limits set 
by our forefathers is, in all ages and in nil nations, to lmv 4 - 
brave*! the reprobation of the timid and the old. Abelard 
bni\cd it. 

SupjKjrted, as he thought, by thousands of partisuiiH, 
Abelard assumed an attitude of offence, idniost of disdain. 
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Unconscious of his real danger, he published the substance 
of his Lectures in a work called Inlroductio ad Theologianif 
in which ^e undertook to deinonsfarate by Reason the dogmas ' 
of Faith, and promulgated the then audacious opinion, that 
all dogmas should be presented under a rational form. That 
this was very far from being acceptiible, may be read not 
only in his condemnation, but also in the passage of his 
J)tah‘ctien, where he says that his rivals declared it not per- 
ini.ssible in a Christian to treat even of Dialectics, because 
Dialectics was nut only incapable of instructing any one in 
the faith, but disturbed and destroyed faith bj' the complica- 
tion of its arguments.* 

This commencement, feeble though it may have been, 
marks a new epoch in the development of speculation. The 
strugglt! of Reason against Authority, which was reopened 
by Alx'lard, has not yet closed. ‘ My disciples,’ he says in 
his Introduction, ‘asked me for arguments drawn from 
l)hilosophy such as reason demanded, begging me to instruct 
them that tlit'y might understand and not merely repeat 
what was taught them ; since no one can believe anything 
until he has lii'st understtmd it ; and it is indiculous to preach 
to others what neither teacher nor pupil understand.’ 

Not content with this revohitiouary principle, Abelard 
further * trail grossed the limits of his f*,>refather8 * bj- the 
com 2 >osition of the treatise Sic et the object of which 

was to cite the passages of Scripture and the Fathers pro 
and con. iixioii every imx>ortant topic: this collocation of 
contradictory statements given by the highest possible 
uuUioritietb was meant, as Abelard distinctly informs us, 
to train tlie mind to vigorous and healthy doubt, in fulfil- 
ment of the injunction, * Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.’ ‘ Dubitondo enim ad inquisi- 
tionem venimus; iuquireudo veritatem percipimus; juzta 

* Dialectica, p. 434. 

t It is printed in Covsin's edition, bnt \nth oniissionB. The entire work was 
published in Germuny, 1841. under this title: PtMAlaefardi Sic eiXon ; primum 
integruiK edultrunt E. L, Iltnke ct G. 8. Ltndtftlokl, 
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quod et Veritas ipsa Quivritey inquit, invenietis ; pnhate^ et 
aperieiur Whatever his intention may have been, 

the result of such a work wiis clearly foreseen by theolo{fical 
teachers, who regarded doubt as damnable, and woubl not 
tolerate it xinder the plausible as})ects of intellectual gJ^n- 
nasties, or the love of seeking for truth. But thtHilogians 
were unable to arrest the dovelopnient of speculation. Doubt 
'began; disputation waxed stionger ; logic played like landwiit 
flame around the most sacred subjects ; Scludnsticism t»iitered 
everj' city in Euro|>e, and filled it with subtle disputants. 

During the centuries which succivded, the question 
Nominalism was constantly in debate; and bt^side it many 
others so nunoto, and,t<i modern a}q>rchi*nsi(ms. 8i» friviibais, 
that few histc»rians boast of mc»re than siqH*rfieial acr|uaint- 
ance with media*val philosophy, and few nienti<»n it without 
Bcom. To name but one tiipic, what diM‘s the reader think 
of a debate utrum lU^um omnia alia a s§ ** prr i*hajt 

eorawi, an alitcr? What dtM*s he. think of men wasting their 
energies in trying to ciuivince each idher i»f tlu‘ true pr^n'css 
by which God concoivtsl ideas — discussing, with ardour and 
unmisgiving ingenuity, tojucs which are necessarily l>ey4>nd 
all possible denionstratuui ? Nevertheless, absurd as su« li 
discussions xvere, they haw found, ev<*n in intHlern times, 
legitimate successors; and the lal>orii*ns futility ».f the 
Schoolmen has btvn rivalled by the laU»nous futility <»f 
the German metaphysicians. ^ 

§ IV. The Great Dispcte. 

The second point to which Abelard calls our uttentifui, is 
the dispute which agitated the schcKds during Uie whole 
^ Middle Ages, the dispute as to the nature of Genera and 
Species, which M. Remusat truly says is the longest, most 
animated, and certainly the most abstract controversy, that 
has ever agitated ttie human mind, and the one which now 


* Page 17 of the edition lest named. 
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seems the least likely to have interested men so deeply. The 
secret of this interest is the theological bearing which the 
question ^arly received. It had .been debated in Greece as 
an abstract question. It was now debated as one deeply 
implicating tlie dogmas of Faith. 

M. Cousin is guilty of but a slight exaggeration, when he 
says that the whole Scholastic Philosophy issued out of a 
phrase in Porphyry, as intciTpreted by Boethius. This is the 
]>ii8Kage in Boethius : ‘ The object of Porphyr}*^ in this work, 
is to pri‘pare the mind for the easj'^ understanding of the 
Predicaments, by treating of the five things or words 
(tractando de quinque rebus vel vocibus), namely, genus, ^ 
sjM'eies, difference, ])roperty and accident ; the knowledge of 
which leads to the knowledge of the Predicaments.^ By the 
phrase rebuts rcl iHfcibu^^ he was understood to signify that 
things and words were mutually convertible, to discourse of 
one was to discotirse of the other. But is this so ? Does the, 
word Genus, or the word SiH'cies, rei>resent an actual some- 
tliing which exists objectively, or is it merely a name which 
designates a certain collection of indi\'idual things ? Centuries 
had i)assed without any one perceiving more than a gramma- 
tical or logical iini>ortance in the alternative. ‘ On ne 
Pentrevit guere qii’au milieu du onzieme siecle. Mais a peine 
livre a rexamen les deux solutions contraires qu’il presentait 
se partagerent les esprits ; et bieiitot, agite en tous sens et 
feconde a la fois par la t^nierite et par la sagesse, il en 
Bortit a la fin du onzieme siecle, et surtout au commencement 
du douzieine, la philosophie scolastique dans toute son 
originality et sa grandeur.’* 

Boscellinus, whose name has descended to us as the first ^ 
advocate and martyr of Nominalism, but of whose opinions 
we have only the reports of adversaries, may have held the^ 
extreme opinion, which is attributed to him, namely, that 
Universals were only names; he certainly denied their 
objective existence, denied that there existed a thing ^ colour,’ 


* Cousin : (Euvret InkUtet ^Ab&ard: IntrodL 
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apart firom coloured things, a thing, * animal,’ apart from 
animals, and denied tiiat tliere was any real existence which 
was not an individual. When I say tliat Roscelli^us may 
have held the opinion attributed to him, I wish to be 
imderstood as speaking doubtfully, because although it seems 
almost inconceivable that an acute mind could believe in so 
crude an opinion, which imx>lie8 that names are mere breath, 
t'ocix, and not also signs of ideas ; and this diilieulty is 
heightened by the fact that we have not his words wliereby 
to judge him, but only the language adversaries put into his 
mouth ; nevertheless, the history of Philosojihy aboiuids in 
instances of even acute minds Ixdng thoroughly subjugiited 
by verbal distinctions, and it is quite possible that Roscelliinis, 
in seeing the error of Bealisin, saw nothing more than names 
in general terms, and overlooked the fact that th(‘se names 
stood for general ideas. Uidess he did overh>ok this, the 
modification of Nominalism which Abelard intrcHluced, and 
which has since Ix^en known us the third o]>inion on the 
question, and named Conceptualism (a purel}' verbal moditi- 
cation), is a mere subterfuge. 

Those who believed with Plato, that general term.s had 
correspondent objective existence, might ha\'e mon* readily 
listened to the Aristotelian refuhition, and the more 
willingly acquiesced in the logic of Koscellimis, which 
reduced general terms to mere names, had there not been a 
vista of heresy in this argiunent. Roscellinus, with un- 
hesitating logic, showed that the three persons of the 
Trinity were incompatible with the unity of real existences : 
'either the three ^lersons existed separately and individually, 
and were one only in name, having a common resemblance 
of nature ; or else the three persons form but one Gfsl ; in 
which case God exists alone, without distinction of persons. 

That such a conclusion should startle the world, and call 
forth the thunders of the Cliurch, will surprise no one. 
Itoscellinus was summoned to appear before the council, and 
publicly abjure his errors (1093). He did so ; not convinced 
til at they were errors, but convinced that the people of Reims 
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tliought 80 , and thinking so were ready to massacre him. 

< Telle 4tait alors I’^nergie de la foi chez les simples,’ says M. 
Haur^H, ^ tel etait le discrMit po^ulaire de la raison ! ’ But 
surely a logical process, which carried men to such unpleasant 
conclusions, would always have been in discredit 9 Men were 
not willing to give up their dogma of the Trinity ; and any 
logic which called upon them to do so would be answered 
with brick-bats. If Roscelliuus jx^rsuaded a few hardy 
tliiiikers to adopt his opinion, they prudently kept silent ; 
and that pleasant writer, John of Salisbury, alluding to it 
sonic years afterwards adds, ‘ sed eorum jam explosa sententia 
cst, et facile cum auctore suo evanuit.’* Realism was again 
ascendant. It had an imperfect foundation in logic, but it 
was, or seemed to be, favorable to the Trinity', and that con- 
secrated it. 

The first great adversary of Roscelliuus was Anselm of 
Canterbury, whose works have already been mentioned. His 
treatise ih Fide Trinitntis is directed against Nominalism, and 
his arguments have satisfied many modems ; they have more- 
over given M. Cousin an opportunit}* of displaying that rhe- 
torical clap-trap which so often makes his writings odious.f 

The next great Realist was William of Champeaux, and 
against him, as we have seen, arose Abelard ; nc^ indeed to 
defend Roscellinus and his heretical Nominalism; on the 
contrary', to disavow and refute him, but to replace tlie two 
oi)inions by a third. He adopted so much of Nominalism, 
that until recently he was always held (and I think justly 

* Jo\xNKs SAUiiiitKiiiFNsi.s : Poft/rrathufi, vii. 12. Comp, his yfifafofficus, ii. 
17. OjHra^O/ttitia, ctl. Oii.eh, Oxun. 1848. 

^ t ‘ Aiiisi Ir goiire liuniain n’fst pas uu mot, ou bion il faut preteudre qu’il n*y a 
rcfllomont ricn de coniiniiii et d'ideiitique <Iaus tuus les honinips, qne la fraternity 
ct Tepality de la faiiiillo liumaiiie «out depures abstruetions, et que, In seule reality 
etuiit rindividiiality, lu srulo ryulito eat par eoiisequent la differenee, c'eat-a<dir«r 
(what logic!) Tiiumitiy et la guerre, sans autre droit que la force, sans antie 
devoir que rintcret, sans autre ri'm^de que latyrunuie; tristes niai» neccssaires 
consyquences quo la logique et riiistoire imposent au nominalisme et d rempirisme, 
et qui souiy vent coiitre eiix. avec le christinnisme, le sens commun et la eonscience 
du genre hnmain.’ CorsiN : Fragments de Philos, du Moycn Age^ 1856, p. 117, The 
imbecility of this passage is artfully concealed in its rhetorical assumptions ; but 
it is BO characteristic of the writer (who has nevertheless done much for the history 
of philosophy) that I could notforbear citing it, for the sake of markingmy disgust. 
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held) to be a Nominalist. Buble points out that Al>elard is 
a Nominalist when combating William, amd a Realist wLen 
attacking Boscelliiius.’’^ ]!i|. Rousselot argues at grea6 length 
that Abelard was in truth a Realist ; f that as a logician he 
agreed with Roscelliiius, reducing universals to general 
terms, but as a metaph^'sician he agreed with the RiMilists. 
A closer examination of the arguments, however, shows that 
QR^lard was a Nominalist under a new name. 

The peculiarity of his doctrine consists in the distinction 
of Matter and Form apj Jied to genus and si)ecies. ‘ Every 
individual/ he says, in a very explicit passage of the treatise 
De Oeuerihtt^ et Speciehus^ printed by M. L\»nsin. ‘ is ctun- 
posed of matter and ft>rm, i.e. Socnites fi\»ni tlie matter of 
Man, and the form of Soenitity ; so Plat<» is i»f the same 
matter, namelv, that of man, but of dit!*erent form, nanielv, 
that of Platonity ; and so of all other individual men. Ami 
^ust as the Socratity which formally constitutes Socrates is 
nowhere but in Sc^crates, so the. essence c»f man whi«*h 
sustains Socratity in Socnites, is iiowlu're but in Socrales. 
The same of all other individuals. By species, therefore, 
mean, not that essence of man wliich ahme is in Socrates, 
or in any other individual, but the whole collect iiui which 
is formed of all the individuals of tlie same nature. This 
whole collection, although essentially mult i]»le, by the Autho- 
rities is named one Species, one Universal, one Nature ; just 
as a nation, although composed of many persons, is called 
one. Thus each pariicular es-sence of the colk*ction called 
Humanitj' is composed of matb^r and form, miiindy, the 
animal is matter, the form is, however, not one, but many, 
i.e. rationalitj', morality, biijodality, and all the f^tln^r sub- 
stantial attributes. And that which is said of man, 
namely, that the part of man which sustuins Socratity 
is not essentially the part which sustains Platonity, is true 
also of the Animal. { For the Animal ivliich in me is 

* Burle, Gatch. der n^uem Phil. I. 840. 

t RocssehiT, sur la PhUimophir dant Ir Mfiyen Age, 1840, II. 38, ny. 

t We must flubjuiD the original ; ‘ Kt eicut de huminc diciatn oet, nciliei i tjuod' 
illud homints quod enatinet Socratitai<*iii. illnd cHec^tialitor non suHtinct Plntoni- 
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tho form of Humanity, cannot essentially be elsewhere ; but 
there is in it something not difiEerent from the separate 
elementA of individual aniipalek Hence, I call Genus the 
multitude of animal essences which sustain the individual 
species of Animal : the multitude diversified by that which 
forms Species. For this latter is only composed by a col- 
lection of essences which sustain individual forms ; Genus, on 
the contrary, is composed by a collection of the substantial 
differences of different Si>ecies. .... The particular essence 
which forms the Genus Animal, results from a certain 
matter, essence of body, and substantial forms, animation 
and sensibility, which can only exist essentially there, 
although they take indifferently the forms of all species of 
l)ody. This nmou of essences produces the Universal named 
Animal Nature.’ * 

From this passage, and many others to the same effect 
might be cited, it is elejir that if Nominalism be understood 
as proclaiming Uni versals to be only general names, 
voch^ and not also gc»neral conceptions based on something 
real, expressing the resemblances and relations of things — 
an interpretation it is difficult to accept — Abelard separated 
himself from the Nominalists, and maintained the existence/ 
of universals r/?w, though not ow/c rem and not m se — as 
wdien a multitude is conceived under the form of luiity 
linking together the resemblances existing between the in- 
dividuals composing it. But this reality of conceptions, 
which is the point advanced in Conceptualism, though it 
sometimes looks like the doctrine of Realism, and enabled 
Abelard to use equivocal language which has misled even 
M. Rousselot, is such as every Nominalist may accept. 
Abelard maintains that Genus and Sj>ecics are not general 
existences, objectively real, existing integrally in various* 
individuals whose identity admitted of no other diversity 
than that of modes or accidents; otherwise the subject of 

tut«Tn, ita de" animali. Nam illud animal quod formam hnmunitatis qnm in me eat, 
Bustinet, illud eBsentialitcr alibi non oat, sed illi non difTerona oat et aingulia materiia 
Bingulorum individuorum animalia.' 

• De Generihus ct SpeciebiiSt p. 624. 
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these accidents, the substance of these modes being ident- 
ical, every individual 'would possess the same substance- 
Humanity -would thus only bo one man ; Socrates t)cing at 
Athens, Humanity would be at Athens ; and Plato being at 
Thebes, Humanity would then either not be at Athens with 
Socrates, or Plato would not be a man. 

M. Haureau * seems to me correct in saying that when 
Abelard apix'ars to be defending Realism against Roseelliiius, 
it is merely on the surface ; he does not think what he 
seems to say ; nothing is more repugnant to him than that 
doctrine ; but Nianinalism having an ill nanu^ he has to ad- 
vance cautiously. All that lie really advances against 
Ri^scellinus is that Ctenus and Species are inon* than words, 
words being signs of eoneej»tions. IIdw these ct»neej>ti*»iis 
are fi»rmed by abstraction is very explii itly stated in his 
treatise l)e Inft Ut rfihfts.f It is true that to givi* an air of 
independence to his position, and [>rc»tect himself against the 
accusation of Xominalism, ho stoutly affirms tliat words are 
nothing, whereas Ueiius ami Species are things, substances. 
But what things? — what substances? ‘ II est trop ami ile 
Tequivoque,’ says M. Haureau, ^ pour s'expHquer davantage 
a ce sujet quand ricn ne Texige.’ 

tn spite of the equivoqut*, or rather in (‘onsequence of it. 
Conceptualism, which was Niuuiiialism under a new iiaim*, 
found great favour : the more so wlien men discovered that if 
Hominalism led t<» heretical views of the Trinity, Realism 
necessarily led to Pantheism, or the uhmtifieation of all sub- 
stances in one substance. But the battle eontiinicd to rage 
with varying fortunes throughout the Middle Ag<?s, and 
the Church in turn condemned both. Nominalism was 
repeatedly dragged before the councils and condemned- 
Realism also was found to shelter monstrous heresies. In 
endeav(»urmg to prove the existence of God, the school of 
Anselm was found almost to have denied that existence, to 
have merged it in Pantheism. ‘ Et si Ton ne se liatc de fermer 

* IlAVRKAr : 7)#* la Philt.tt. SrholoJitigue, I. 281. 

t Printed by .M. Cousin in his Frapniftits PkUos, Comp. R&musat ; AMartl, I. 
495, and lUritCAr, I 283. 
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les cliaires oA sent developp^s de telles conclusions, c^en est 
fait de tout dogme, la morale chr^tienne u*a plus elle-mSme de 
foiidcineilt, et la plus abhorr^ de toutes les heresies, celle 
qui eut pour auteurs les plus mal fam^s des gnostiques, 
trioinphe au douzidine si^cle de Peglisc et dc la foi ! Les 
buchers sVlluincnt pour recevoir ces audacieux interpretes 
de la furmule realiste.* * 

At the close of the XTTth century liberty of thought 
schemed vanquished. All the philosophical schools had in 
turn been condemned as heretical ; and each was eager to 
secure the condemnation of the other. Disgusted with their 
quarrels, with the futility of their princiides, a party arose 
which turned the sharp e<lge of logic against them all and pro- 
claimed the vanitj’of rational research. Of these an excellent 
nqircsentative may be seen in John of Salisbury, who lashes 
the logicsil follies of the age with a vigour w'hieh makes him 
interesting to our own age.t Ue refused to admit that idle 
disput4»s about word.s, and debatt's about generals and parti- 
culars, were philosoph}' at all. In his treatise, Pob/cmtiVioj, 
he appeals to the nobler philosophy of Christian moralists 
again.st this vain aiTay of liigical formulas ; he objects to the 
deductive method so strikingly exhibited by Anselm, and so 
di*structively employed by Anselm^s followers. And the Church 
applauded him. In fact, the struggles of the schools seemed 
about to end, as many other anarchical eflTorts have ended, 
in universal despotism. That wdiieh prevented so fatal a 
consumniation, that which once more introduced the ferment 
of philosoidiic speculation into Europe, was the agitating 
influence of the Arabian commentators on Greek philosophy 
and science. 

* IlArnj&AV, I. 215. 

+ Joannes Sauisdkriensis ; pp. 69, 73, 76, 77, ed. Giiju. I hare 

only room for one sentence: ‘Fiunt itaque m pnerilihus Academici senes; omnem 
dictorum aut scriptorum oxcntiuiit syllsbam, iino et litemm ; dubitantes ad omnia, 
quierentps semper, sed nunquam ad scientiam perrenientes ; et tandem convert* 
untur ad vuniloquium, ac neseientes quid loquantur, aut de quibus asseiant, errorea 
condunt novos, et antiquorum aut ncsciuiit aut dedignantur sententias imitari. 
Compliant omnium opiniones, et ea qu» etiam a vilissimis dicta vel scripta sunt, ab 
inopia judicii scribunt ct referunt : propouunt onim omnia quia nesciunt pnsferro 
meliora.* 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARABIAX PIfILOSOVin\ 

T he part, due to Arabian infliieneo in detenniniiiff the 
evolution of European thought, giving a j>ecuHar diroetion 
to culture which was in danger of languishing under ilie 
repressive despotism t>f Theologj-, is iiiijnirtaiit, and not 
generally recognistnl ; we are interested, therefore, in what 
savants tell us about these Arabian writers, t^sjM^cially of their 
leading tendencies. I will here rapiilly set down the r«*sulls 
of my own inquiries in this direction, giving n*ftTi*nees to 
sources where the curious reader will tind ampler detail. 

It is a common error to confound MalKunmedan with 
Arabian, and then to feel surprise at the rapid transforinatioii 
of an ignorant nomadic j>eople, such as the Arabs were, into 
the splendid natu»n whose culture gave a mighty iinpulst* 
to European progress. Even tin* learinMl Dozy seiuns to 
countenance this error when he says of the Anibs ‘ air- 
rach^ par un prophete a leur deserts et lances par hii a la 
conquete du monde, ils Tout rc-mjdi du bruit de leursexjdotts ; 
eniHiehis par les depouilles de viiigt provinces ils out apiiris si 
connaitre les jonissances du luxtf ; par suite du contmd av«*e 
les peuples qulls ont vaincus ils ont cult ive les sciences, el ils 
se sont civili8<^ antant quo cela leur et4iit fKissiblo. CeiKUi- 
dant memc aprf^s Mahomet une periode ossez longue sVst 
^coulee avant quails perdissciit leur caract^re national.’ * 
Barbarians they were, and barbarians they long remained, in 
spite of their conquests. 

* I)err: Ifisfnin dn* MuMv^manM 1861, i. 15. 
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There never was any Arabian Science, strictly speaking. 
In the first place, all the Philosophy and Science of the 
Mohamm^ans was Greek, Jewish, and Persian. In the next 
place, it was never, or very rarely, the Arabs who devoted 
themselves to such studies. One authority * has told us that 
what it is custoniary to call Arabian Pliilosoi>hy forms but a 
small section of the Mohammedan movement, and was almost 
unknown even to the Mohammedans themselves. It really 
designates a reaction against Islamism, which arose in the 
distant parts of the empire, in Samarcaiid, Bokhara, Morocco, 
and Cordova. The Arabian language having become the 
language of the emiure, this Philosophy is written in that 
language ; but the ideas are not Arabian ; the spirit is not 
Arabian. The real genius of that people is to be found in the 
Moalhikat and the Koran ; and is absolutely antagonistic to 
Grecian Philosoi>hy. It is the genius of a iSemitic race. That 
race has been moved to lyrical and prophetical expression, 
rarely to the severe abstractions of Science, or the delicate 
subtleties of Pliih.»sophy. None of the great names, except 
Al-Keiidi, belong to Arabs, strictly so called. They are the 
names of Peraiaiis, Spaniards, and Jews. It was through 
the IVrsians, under the Abbassides, that Grecian thought was 
introduced into Islam. It was at Bagdad that Pliilosophy 
formed a home. The caliph, A1 Mamoun, a representative of 
the Persian reaction, was its first great patron ; Syrian 
Christians and the Magi were its promoters. 

When the edict of Justuiian drove the last of the Greek 
philosophers to seek a refuge in Asia, they found welcome in 
‘ Persia. The Nestorians flying from Hcraelius fomid hos- 
pitable protection under Kosroes. And thus it was, that when 
' the Abbassides wished to illustrate their dynasty with the 
splendour of Letters, they found numerous Greeks, Christians, 

^ and Jews ready to aid them with SjTiac and Arabian versions 
. of the great Atlienian and Alexandiian writers, t 

No one doubts that the origin of Arabian Philosophy and 

* KuNBffr Rkkav: tt F Averroisme, Paris, 1852, p. 67. 

t Compare Mvnk : JMHanr/es dr Philosophic JiUve ct Arabs, Paris, 1859, p. 313, 
VOL. II. D 
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of Euroi>ean Scholasticism must be sought iu the Aloxaiulriaii 
School, more particularly in the peripatetic modification im- 
pressed on that School by. its later thinkers. Pf>ri>hyry is 
more Aristotelian than Platonic ; and Porj^hjTy was regarded, 
both by East and West, as the representative of philost>i>hic 
thought. The absolute dominion which for ten centuries was 
exercised by Aristidelianism was greatly indebted to the la- 
'bours of the Alexandrian iuteri>retei’8, Ainmonius, Themistius, 
Syrianus, Simplicius, and PhiloiMuious ; and it was t4> them 
that Arabian Philosophy' owed its material. The little that 
the Arabs knew of IMato — and it was very little — they gained 
through these peripatetic conimentators. Few of IMato's 
works, according to Mnnk, were translated intA> Arabic, and 
the few versions that existeil were not widely known. I 
find that Djemal Eddin al Kiffi, who in the tliii’ti^enth century 
wrote a ^Dictionary (tf Philosophers,' intuitions, uiuler the 
head of Plato, only the translathais <»f the the 

and the Tima us ; but he ulsiu under the head td* Socrates, 
cites passages from the Crito and l^htnln, 

Tliat the Arabs attachetl tlnunselves servilidv tt» Arist«)tlt\ 
and jmid little attention to Plato, is widl known. The reasi»ns 
usually deduced for this preference an*, as Ihuiaii justly 
remarks, more plausible than s«»lid. It was not owing tt» 
their more practical tnni of mind; it was not owing iu tlu'ir 
more scientific disiK^sition. It was not even jtrvftnuw at all : 
there could be no preference where there was no alternative 
for choice. The Arabs aecei>ted the culture whi<*h was 
offered them; and Plato was vot ofl'ered. Even I^lotinus, 
whose views they lil)eral]y incorporated with theinjihilosophy, 
is never mentioned by them. * 

The Sj'riac versions of Aristotle, commenced in the days 
of Justinian, were rapidly multiplied by translations into 
Arabic. In the ninth century the Nestorian [diysicians, Isaak 
and his son, gave translations which were much renowned. 
In the tenth century, YaTiya ben •Adi and •Isa ben Zara 


* Sfc Muick, p. 240. Rekan, p. 71. 
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made new translations, and corrected those already extant. 
Some of these, according to Munk, are executed with 
remarkable care and accuracy. The debt which Europe owes 
to the Arabs for their preservation of Greek writings, and 
the stimulus imx)ressed upon European curiosity by the 
ardour of tlieir veneration, without which stimulus the 
Bonaissance might never have come to pass, has long been 
recognised, and i>erhaps exaggerated. Another and less 
questionable debt is due to them for the ardour with which 
they prosecuted mailiematical, astronomical, medical, and 
chemical studies. Alexandria produced not simply phi- 
losoi^hers, but also men of science ; and the Arabs were 
brought into contact with both, learning to venerate Pto- 
lemy and Galen as well as Aristotle. Thus, if the Arabs 
liel].KHl to raise Aristotle on the despot’s throne, they also 
furnished the irresistible weapons witli which that throne 
was one day to be destroyed. 

The aspect of learning in Christian Europe during the 
tenth century was piteous. Yet at that very jieriod of dark- 
ness, Andalusia, under the Mohammedans, was the centre of 
light. It was the market wliere all the treasures of the East 
found ready sale ; works coini>osed in Persia and SjTia were 
often known in Spain before they had been heard of in the 
East. The caliph had his agents at Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus, 
and Alexandria, all seeking for manuscripts. 

It is to be borne in mind that the Arabs, although they 
conquered Spain, were too weak in numbers to hold that 
country in subjection otherwise than by politic concessions to 
the opinions and customs of the people. They were in a 
position not unlike that of the Normans in England : superior 
in military organization, but inferior in actual strength, and 
forced to respect their subjects. Hence they permitted Jews 
and Christians to retain their religious rites and daily 
customs. So successful was this policy of conciliation, that 
Christians and Mohammedans not only lived together 
amicably, but often intermarried. And it is worthy of note, 
that from Spain Arabian culture slowly penetrated Europe, 
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througli France, by means of the wandering and adventurous 
Jews. 

Andalusia in the tenth . century is thus a star shining 
solitary amid the darkness. The passion for Science and 
Art. had eshiblished there a toleration which seems sur]irising 
to modems. Christians, Jews, and Mussulmans 8 ix»ke the 
same language, sang the same songs, delighted in the same 
oems, thought the same thtaights. It is obvious that this 
oleration, and this passion for knowle<lge which could only 
►e general where such toleration existed, are quite irrccon- 
ilable with the commonly received opinion of MnhammtMlaii 
ngotrv. The truth must be avowed ; there is almost always 
omething of inditterence in toleration. Without moral 
nditference, or intellectual sceidicism, im2>artialitj' is dilKcult. 
Very earnest belief is confident, and tlie confidence in trntli 
brings intolerance of error. Culture must weakt^n the in- 
tensity of religious conviction, befi>re it widens the capacity 
of religious emotion so far as to admit the iM)ssil)ility of 
another opinion being true, or f)f an erroneous o2>iiiion being 
unthout oftence in the eye of Heaven. A sweetly serious and 
hopeful nature may Ixdieve that error is not sin ; but it is 
only exceptional minds that can be at once fervtut and 
tolerant. If then‘foro we find any section of the wi»rld of 
Islam tolerant, we may safely crmclude that it was sccjtfical 
or indifferent. Now M. Renan has shown* that even in 
Mahomet’s time there was little belief in the prf>i»lu‘t except 
among a small circle of devoted followers ; and that it was n<»t 
until the twelfth century that Islamism finally triuini>hed i>ver 
the undiscijdined elements which had sjdit it into scots, boitio 
of them almost openlj- avowing their infidelity ; ‘ sect es secretes 
a double attente, alliant le fanatisine a Tincredulite, la licence 
a Tenthousiasme religieux.’ Indeed, the Arab is said by 
those who have studied his character not to be of a religious 
disposition, and in this he differed greatly from the other 
races that have adopted Islamism. ‘Voyess les Bedouins 


Renas; Etudes d'hiatoire rcligkuse^ 3nl (k 1. PuriH, 1858, pp. 257'-26G. 
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d’a«jou^*hui • says Dozy. ‘ Quoique muBolnmns de nom ils se 
80ucient^m<5diocrement des preceptes de I’lslamisme Le 
yoyageur europden qui les a connus le mieax atteste que c’est 
le peuide le plus tolerant de rAsie.’* More than a centur, 
Maiomct the ^tbs in EgyT>t were ignorant of whS 
«ie prophet had forbidden.f The religious fanaticism of 
Mohammedanism, which has aspects resembling our Puri- 
tanism, IS traced by Dozy to the Berbers. 

As Arabian Philosophy is nothing more tlian the Alex- 
andrian interpretation of Aristotle, with occasional Oriental 
coloring, I sliall not pause to expound the doctrines at any 
ength; I am more desirous of indicating the kind and 
degriv of scientific culture which was at one period so 
powerful m its influence on European thought. The 
readiest way of indicating this will be to bring forward the 
most eminent of the Arabian teachers. 


§ I. Al-Kendi. 

" If AJ-Kendi, who flourished in the ninth 
^ntniy. Ho .^as the son of the governor of Coufa, mider 
Haniun Al-Raschid. He studied at Bagdad and bZZ 
^d k^ame famous, imder the caliphs Al-Mamoun and 
^-Motaceni, for works on phUosophy, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, medicine, politics, and music. Learned in th^ 
Ipiing of Persians, Lidians, and Greeks, he was selected by 
le caliijli as tlie man to translate Aristotle AJ ITa 

^ters , and hence we may conclude they had been creatlv 
suri)assed by succeeding commentators ^ ^ 

^kers, we often seem to meet with opinions creatlv in 
rely on such inferences, a yerbaJ agreement often 

D<wr: Op. dt. I. 20. 


t Ibid. p. 37 , 
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masldiig profound divergences of thought. When, for ex- 
ample, vre hear of Al-Kendi having composed a treatise to show 
that Philosophy was based ou Mathematics, and could not bo 
understood without Mathematics, we seem to read an agree- 
ment watli the most advanced school of modem thinkers ; 
yet, if we had AI-Keiuli*s work before us, w'e should probably 
lind that his view of the relation of Mathematics to Philo- 
sophy was altogether unlike the modern. Roger Bacon, a 
^jUciple of the Ar.ibs, also insisted on the primary necessity 
of Mathematics,^ without which no other science can be 
known ; yet by Mathematics it is clear that he meant some- 
thing very diflereiit fnuu what we mean, including under 
that head even dancing, singing, gesticulation, luid ]»er- 
foimiauce ou musical instruments. 

$ II. Al-Fakabi. 

It was probably with no clearer insight that Al- Farabi 
treated Matlieniatics, gaining great celebrity. He was al.-^o 
famous as a physician (all the Arabs seem ti> have made 
Medicine a favourite study) and as a cH»mmentator on Aris- 
totle. The date of his death- —Decemlx'r, — .st*ems all 

that can i>ositively be fixed, (if his life, all that is authenti- 
cally known is that he studietl at Bagdad, and lived at 
Aleppo and Damascus. The details tc» be found in 1 jc* 4» 
Africauus and Brucker are rejected by Munk as unt rust- 
worth}'. ’ The chief of his writings were (*oinmentaries on 
Aristotle, especially on the Onjan^m. And these we often 
meet with in citation. Roger Buchui and Albertus Magnus 
rej>eatedly quote them. Avicenna also avows himself greatly 
indebted to them; and so great w’ere his obligations, that 
readers gradually ceased to seek in Al-Farabi wliui they 
could find in Avicenna. 

Among the works of AJ-Farabi there w*as one on tho 
Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, of which some descriptions 

* Rogkh Bac(»x: Opm Majw, Veset. 1750, p. 43, ttod Ojjera Intdita^ od. Busweii, 
1859 , 1 . 105 . 
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by Arabian writers still remain. It implied a knowledge of 
Plato greater than is found in other writers of that ixjiiod. 
It contaiiftjd an exi>ositioii of the various branches of philo- 
sophy and their mutual relations, an analysis of Plato's 
doctrine, with an indication of his works. This was followed 
by a more detailed account of Aristotle, with brief summaries 
of €‘ 2 U*h of his treatises. 

Al-Fambi's works on Music are said to have been greatly 
in advance of what had ap]!K*ared before his time. Oneof them 
contained a eomijlete theory of the art, treating of sounds, 
concords, inteiwals, rhy thins, and cadence. In another he ex- 
pounded the writings of the ancients, showing what progress 
laid J)een made, correcting the errors ofeach writer, and sui)i>l 3 '- 
ing his (unissions. Al-Faral|^refuted the Pythagorean notion 
of music of the spheres. He also explained the influence of 
vibrations of ilio air upon instrunients, and bow the instru- 
ments ought to bo constructed.* 

§ III. Avicexxa. 

Far more illustrious tliaii any who had preceded him, 
Avicenna, or to give him his real title (Aboii-'Ali arilosein 
ben-'Abd-Allah Ibn Sina), was born in one of the cities of 
lt<»kliar.L in August, 1>S(). His family wiis Persian. At an 
early age he know the Koran by heart, and was not a little 
adniin*d for liis preei.Kjity, espeeially in the studies of 
grammar and jurisprudenee. To these he soon added 
niailieinaf ics, physics, logic, aud lueta physics. Medicine 
followed, of course; aind so inurvellous was his precocity, 
that at the age of 1 / he was appointed medicail adviser to 
the Emir Nou'h-beu Mansour, whom he cured of a serious 
iiiailady. 

• None of the important works of Al-Knrahi liave been tran»lated. The littlo 
voliiim* puliliKlnul at l*uris in 1038 — AHstoiefh inttrpntis^ 
ff/irra omma quit fitfuta Huffua couift'rij^a rtprriri ftf/nrrM/i/— contains only two 
t sHjivH, I. Dtr Sri^uiiU ta sort of progniiiimc of thf sciciiccK), IL l)e iuttlieciH ti 
fu(t//tvto. Two other vHmyn in the original, with laitin versions, were published by 
: Documenta Pkiioaophiit Arabum, Bonn, 1836. 
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The immense library of tlie emir was thus opened to his 
research. So eager and so ardent was his devotion to study, 
that he was accused of having set fire to the librai^', jealous 
lest another should share with him the knowledge he had 
gained there- An idle story. 

After the death of his protector the emir, Avicenna quitted 
Bokhara, and extended his knowledge and his fame by 
visiting several great cities. He then eom|>osed his Mvtltral 
which for centuries was the text-b<M»k of European 
schools, and is the one work by wliich he is known beyoinl 
his owm coimtry. He was soon agiiin a wainlerer. At 
Hamadan the emir raised him tci the jM»st of vizir. But 
the priests weiv offended, and instigat'd flu' snMiery to 
revolt. Avicenna was madi' prisoner, and his life was in 
danger. After some time sjH'iit in eoneeaiment, he was 
again able to reapjH'ar at court, and attend on tin' sic*k 
prince. It was at this period he eornp<»sed his chief i»liilo- 
sophical work, A/-sr/e;/i# lyvhich means 'YVe* i'nrv; the Latin 
title is misleading). * And every evi'iiiiig he lecturi'd on 
philosoj»hy and medicine to a large and attentive aiulii'iiee. 
The lecture over, he ordered mu.sicians to ajqx'ar : and being 
of a festive disisisition, fonder of the ]»leasun's of the table 
than became a philosopher and physician, he rapidly uinler- 
mined a constitutnni already enfeebled by over study. Avi- 
cenna was fond <»f wine, and on being reiiroac-hed for his 
defiance of the Koran, replied, ‘ Wine is forbiddi'ii iK'causi* it 
excites quarrels and bad pa.s.sions ; but I, being preserv(*d 
from such exces.se.s by my 2>hilosophy, drink wine to sharpen 
my intellect.’ 

It was a troubled life our jdiilosopher led, crowded with 
excitement of various kinds. He was imt ccmteiit with 
lecturing and wine-bibbing, but must also take to conspiring. 
Thrown into prison, he escu{>ed to Ispahan, where he found 
a new patron, with whom he passed a few yfrars of toil and 

* * l>c his v^jlutniniboi*.' sajfi RriocK Bacxus, * duo non »unt titinfilnta ; priniuni 
antem et Herundum aliquaH part«*a baU^nf quod rocutur i.«*. LiImt 

Sufficientub.’— OpiM Ttrtiutu. 
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excitement, wliich terminated in 1037, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. 

The iiAmense productivity of the ancient philosophers is 
one of their most striking characteristics. Avicenna, whose 
brief career was also a troubled one, found time to be as 
voluminous as a Benedictine. Learned in all the learning of 
his time (which however was easily compassed), he composed 
more than a hundred works, some of which still survive.* 

Ill the eleventh century he was to the Mohammedans of 
tli(‘ East what, in the twelfth century', Averroes was to the 
Mohammedans of the West, and what Albertus Magnus was 
to Europe in the thirteenth century. Indeed, it is very 
l)robable, as M. Jourdain suggests, t that Albertus borrowed 
the ]»hui of his own vast labours from Avicenna, who was not 
so inueli a translator or commentator of Aristotle, as the 
pojnilarizer and projiagator of his ideas. Like Albertus, he 
composed treatises on all the subjects treated by the Stagirite, 
often reproducing the expressions as well as the ideas of his 
model, but not unfivquently deviating into new tracks, 
either because he had misinteriirtded the original, or because 
his own wider knowledge and clearer thought enabled him 
to imjirovc it.:{: His lesist questionable improvements were 
in psychology. It is to Avicenna that the Arabs, and 
after them the Schoolmen, owe the classification of the 
faculties into exterior (the five senses), interior, motor, and 
rational. 

The immense and enduring success of Avicenna's Medical 
Cation is a significant fact, when we reflect that he had not 
advanced the science in any one direction beyond the point 

* A Latin Torsion, puliliOiod at Vonico in 1495, under this title — Apicrunm, 
pi ripafriici phi/ia<t>phi ac mrdiettrum facile primi, opera in luetm rcAacta ac nuper 
quantum ars iiifi ptr canonicos eniendata — coutains Logica, SuffidenHa (or, 

iiM wti hIiouIcI 9tyle it, Physiea), De Caelo et Mundo, De Animd, De Auiitudilms, De 
JutrUigcntia^ AlpfMrahiits de lutiUigentU, and Philoju^Aia Mma, 

t JaL*iii>Ai2c : Prchcrehes eur Us andantes traductions iatines ttAristote, Faria, 
1813, p. 209. 

} * l*rinc«'pH mngnua, qtii aempiT in libria anpientiae vocatnr princepa Abholnti, 
i]>ao itcrum revociivit philosophium in Arabioo, et rjEpoauit opera antiquonun.* 
Kikjeii Bacok : Opus Tlsrtium, cviii. p. 24 . 
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it had reached among the Greeks. Nay, in some respects it 
was even less advanced, for it sendlely followed Aristotle in 
preference to Gulen, and this, too, in simple matters of fact 
within easy verification; such, for example, as in assigning only 
three chambers to the heart. The Arabs could have no 
scientific pre-eminence over the Greek physicians, for they were 
by Mohammedan prejudices forbidden to practise lininan 
liuiatoiny ; and consequently* physiology inevitably beciuue a 
inere display of teleological ingenuity. 

Sprengel asks how it is that the Cttnon came to secuiv and 
preserve its unquestionoil supremacy in European scIumiIs, 
not being really superior to other Arabian works on the same 
subject. He finds an exi»laiiation in the sysleinatie etunplete- 
ness of the work, and the indolent servility of the juililie, 
which was flattered by that eut-and-drit‘d wisd<»m. ‘Thest‘ 
men,’ he says, ‘ disliked novelties; accustomed in iidigicnis 
matters to obey without scruple the infaIlil>U* dicta of the 
Church, it was agreeable to them to have an infallible auth«»rity 
in matters of science.'* Autlu>rity has always had great 
weight in Mediciue; and the reason is because is»sitive si^ience 
plays so small a part in it. AVIuto men cannot aj^nsil to 
proofs, they must fall back on precedents; when* they lack 
reasons there they quote authorities. Avicenna gratilieil the 
disi>osition to accept authority, and gratified the imloleiice 
which shrinks from laborious reseandi. Ilis dicta reiiden*d 
research superfluous. Men were little given Ut indi*iK*nilent 
thought in those days, when. Science meant the kiuiwledge 
of what other men had thought. The Cnunu contained the 
chief thoughts of Greek and Arabic sages ; and iin?n wen* 
thus saved even from the labours of erudition ; for wliy should 
they have sought in the originals wdial thi.s eonqN*ndium s<i 
conveniently placed within easy reach i* It was not until they 
began to think of interrogating Nature, instead of echoing 
the sagos, that Avicenna’s supremacy was disi>uted. And so 
naturally servile is the human intellect, so reluctantly d<ie8 
it withhold allegiance from a name which luis once held 
* Spbbsobi. : GtscA. <Ur Arsneikunde, Halk, 1823, 11. 424. 
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authority, that even late in 'the sixteenth century we find 
Scaliger asserting that no man could be an accomplished 
physician who had not mastered Avicenna. 

Following a chronological order, two names ought to be 
intciposed here, Aviccbron and Algazzali ; but for purposes 
of cxiK>sition, I withliold these till a subsequent page, Algazzali 
being better imderstood in connection with Averroes, and 
Avicebron conducting us back to the scholastics. 

§ IV. Al-Hazek. 

Al-Ha/en (*Abou ’Ali arHusan ben al-’Hazcn) was really 
a distinguished mathematician, who flourished during the 
early jjart of the eleventh century. He is best kno'wn in 
Eurepc by his treatise on Ojittes, translated by Risner, and 
published at Bale in 1572. He therein corrected the Greeks, 
who supposed that rays of light issue from the eye and 
impinge on the objects; by anatomical and geometrical 
arguments, he shows that the rays come from the objects and 
impinge on the retina. He further explained the fact, that 
we see objects singly, though with two eyes, because the visual 
images are formed on symmetrical ix>rtion8 of the4|^o ' 
retinas. He explains reflection and refraction ; and astonishes 
us with his knowledge that the atmosphere increases in 
density as it decreases in height, and that the j>ath of a ray 
of light through it, on entering obliquely, must be cur%’’ilinear ! 
and concave to the earth. Hence, as the mind refers the ' 
}K>sition of an object to the direction in which the ray of I 
light enters the eye, the stars must appear to us nearer the 
zenith than they really are. Hence we see the stars before ' 
they have arisen and after they have set.* 

§ V. Avexpace. 

Avempace, as the West called Abou Beer Mohammed ben 
Ya’hya Ibn Badja, is one of the most celebrated of the Spanidi 
Mohammedans. He flourished early in the twelfth century. 

* It 18 eminently probable that EnpLitB borrowed hie optical views from 
Al-Hashk. It ie certain that ho has no just title to original!^ as the discovenr 
which IB BometimcB claimed fur him. * 
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He is tlie first of his compatriots in Spain who attninod 
celebrity as a philosopher; and according to Ibn Tofuil* his 
illustrious successor, he 8ur])as8ed all contemporaries in de])th 
of wisdom, although worUlly afiairs and n ]>reiiiaiture dtsiili 
prevented the completion of those importaint works which 
he had designed. He only published hastily written esssiys 
on Mathematics, Medicine, and Philosophy, and commeiifaries 
on Aristotle. One of his antagonists thought it a severe 
* Borcasm to say, that he only studied inathematical science, 
only meditatoil on the heavenly billies and on the iiatun* of 
climate, ‘desiusing the Koran, which in his arrf»gance he st*ts 
aside.’ The same critic, with the coninioii <*aiid«»ur t*f critics, 
says, ‘according to him it is l>etter to ilo evil than good, and 
that beasts are lx*tter guhled than men.* Munk, wh*» irives an 
analysis of <»no of Avempace’s Wi»rks,* says that he impr«‘sse«l 
on Arabian PhiIoSi»pby a mov«mn*iit directly op}H»se<l to the 
mystical tenJencios of Algazzali, and ‘qu’il protdaiiia la science 
8j>ecuhitive seule capable d’ainener rhomme a eoneevoir s*»n 
propre etre aiiisi qiie Tiiitellivt actif.’ 

§ VI. Aui nArrn. 

Early in the twelfth century aj»pcanMl AIhiu Hei-r Mo- 
hammed lx*ii-’Alxl-a]-Malic‘ Ibn T«»fail, known in Knn»pe as 
Abubacer. He was In^rn in Anilalii>ia ; and was reiiowiii*d 
at the court of the Almolnnh^s fi»r liis skill as a physician and 
poet, and for bis matliematical aiitl jdiilosopbiral learning. 
After having filled the office of secretary t4> the governor of 
Granada, he was ap]iointed vizir atid pliysieian to Voiisoiif, 
the sec'ond kingof the Almohade ilyiiasty, who admitted him 
to great intimacy. His favour at court was lionotirahly 
employed in protecting other MvantH, ami it was he wlio 
pn.*senteil Averroes bi the king ; sliowing a subliim* 
snjjeriority to an}* of thosi* itiovf*mentH of j<*aIou.sy which 
disturb inferior minds. One day, Vfnisrnif expressed a desire 
to have a clear analysis of Aristfdle’s doctrine. Ahnlmeer 
urged the task U{K»n Avemn's, instead i»f undertaking it 

* Mckk: Op nf, |.p. asu ifv. 
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himself. One likes to hear of the snccess of such men, and 
to know that his funeral was attended in person by the King 
Yacoub, Aimoined Al-Munsour. 

Abu1)aeer was not only grateful to his predecessor, Avem- 
pace, but generous to his successor and rival, Averroes. I 
should be glad to believe that he was us profound as he was 
liberal. The evidence, however, will not warrant the con- 
clusions of some iiHKlem admirers. I allude particularly to 
the claim which has lx>en set up for him on the ground of 
his having, before Copernicus, rejected the Ptolemaic hj'po- 
lliesis. Tlie njection of an established error does not always 
iinpl^' uncommon insight. It is often due to impatient 
ignorance. Every year we see men ready to prove Newton’s 
hypothesis a mistake; and if (the supposition is not very 
plausible) a truer hyi»othesis should some day replace that 
of Newton, these ‘ uiidevont astronomers ’ will clamorously 
assei*t their claims to priority. When, therefore, we are told 
that Abubacer rejected the Ptolemaic hyiiothesis, we must ask 
ujKUi what grounds he rejected it, before we credit him with 
a deeper insight. Averroes, in his Lesser Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Meta]diysics, speaks of Abubjurcr’s excellent views 
on the subject of epicycles; and Alpotragius, in his Intro- 
duction to Astronomy*, says, ‘You know that the illustrious 
Abubacer told us that he had found out an astronomical 
system and the principles of celestial motions different from 
those i>ut forth by Ptoleniy% and which need neither eccentrics 
nor ejiicyclcb; and on his system he said all movements are 
veriiied and no error results. He also promised to write on 
this subject.’ But he did not write on it; and we are left to 
guc'ss at his system, through the partial glimpses given in 
AveiTties and Alpetragius. The basis of his objection to 
Ptolemy's hyimthesis is that it is not in harmony with the 
theories of motion given by Aristotle ! No man of scientific 
culture will be curious to hear more of a system which rests 
on that biisis, excej>t as a matter of historical interest ; g-nd 
in this direction wo may notice the hypothesis proposed by 
Alpetragius : — ‘ All the spheres follow the movement and the 
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impulsion of the superior sphere which is above that of tho 
fixed stars and is void. They have but one movement from 
east to west ; but according as they are distant" from the 
superior sphere, their motion is less rapid, because they receive 
less of its impulse. Their apparent irregularity is tlius 
explained, without the necessity of a retrognule motion from 
west to east. The different spheres have their particular 
poles, whicli incline from the poles of the superior sphere. 
£aeh in following the diurnal movement of the sujxTit^r 
moves about its own poles. These two nmveiiients result in 
a sort of spiral, wliich makes the stars incline towards the 
north or south. There is thus no neeil of eccentrics nor 
eiiicycles.’ 

AliH‘tragius avows — and the avowal is very significant -- 
that he was not led to this hypotlu^sis by t>bser\'iition, but by 
a kind of divine inspiration,* whicli is a process of discovt*ry 
much in vogue aiming certain classi*s of speculators. Nor 
did he ever attempt io verify his hyiKithesis by calculation. 
Calculators are seldom inspired; imb^Ml, oiu» may obsi»n*e 
that the minds nu»st given to tlie rejection of coiicliishais, 
which, whether true <»r fals#*, have In'cn establisheil tin 
lalx>riou8 induction and calculation, are the iiiimls least 
impressed with the neetvssity of any higher verifieatit»n than 
that of their ‘ intuitions.' They havt' th#‘ most st*rene reliance 
on their own sagacity; ami AljM»tragins hatl thf^reftii'e no 
hi*sitation in avowing, at the ch»H«* of his treatise, that it 
would be iiiijxissible for him to imitate Pttib'iiiy and «*nter 
ui)on all the details resjiecting celestial motitms, for this 
would — occupy all his time! 

IVliatever may thought of AljM-tragiiis in oiir day, his 
h}‘pothesis was long regarded as an iininense c<»ntributioii. 


* * Itaqno ixeitarit mo Demi umnt|iriton» kuo <lirino infltixu a)> alio <|uiclt ni non 
IrihuU* YiM-rroctUA muiii k iMiinno ^tu|M*fu^tiolliM, #•! illumiiitivif dciil.ifi ronlin nn i 
rx port iirbat Kill is mii^i in «<> (jtiurl niiiK|imm b)» nli(|iio ciifplntum fuit. rt h<I id non 
|H'n*oiii ex ot di<*rur«u iiifrmii humntii, stt! i-x i*o quod |•lflnut iMi 

oatendore hiia miraoula, of pntofao-rr' aocrr'tum CMviilttim in thoorifu niiorutii urMum 
ft notificari' T'^ritaifviri fnmnllsn ooniin ft n'rtitiidiiifin qiialifutia mo. un * Qu**t*d 
by Dxi.AMnui:: JHnt. an Agt. 
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The book was translated by kliehael Scott. It was largely 
used by Albertus Magnus, Boger Bacon, and Vincent of 
Beauvais.* In a treatise, written at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Isaac Israeli, a Jew of Toledo, speaks of 
it us the theor}' which agitated the whole world ; although, 
he wisely adds, it was not worked out sulGdciently to render 
it worthy of discussion : the system of Ptolemy could not be 
abandoned for an hypothesis, which was not based on exact 
calculations. Another Jew, Leri ben Gerson, thought it 
worth while to refute Alpetragius, and to prove in detail how 
l>ieposterou 8 were his notions. IIow far the wide dissemi- 
nation of the h3'i>othesis, and the controversy* it provoked, 
iiisiy have prepared the way for Copernicus, is an interesting 
<jU(“.stit»n. 

To return to Abubacer. He is widely known in Europe 
through his 2>hilo80}>hical roniance, Phihutuphus AutodhlaciuSj 
in which he endeavours to trace the development of an 
intelligence unbiassed by society and its traditions and 
prejudices. His her<», Hal, is bom on a desert island situated 
beneath the equator. In lieu r»f human parents, his gene- 
ration takes jilace through certain {diysical conditions ; which 
did not aiqiear st* prejwsterous in the eyes of Abubacer’s 
contemporaries and successors as in tlie eyes of modems ; 
si>ontaiieous generation bcdiig an universally accejited hypo- 
thesis in those days. Hai had a gazelle for his wet-nurse. 
The different 2>ericKls of his develo2*ment are marked by the 
successive advances which he makes in the comprehension 
of things. From the sinqde knowledge of sensible tilings, 
ho gradually arrives at a conce2>tion of the world and its 
2>hy8icaJ laws. Later on he recognises the unity which 
underlies variety. Things, though multiple in their accidents, 
are one in essence. He thus arrives at the knowledge of 
Matter and Forms. The first Form is Species. All bodies 
are united by coiporeity, i.e. the corporeal Form. 

Contemplating Matter and Forms, he enters the spiritual 
world. It is obvious that inferior objects a^e produced by 
something. There must, therefore, be a Producer of Forms, 
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since whatever is produced must have a producer. Directing 
his attention to the heavens, Hai sees a variety of celestial 
bodies, which cannot be infinite. The celestial Spheres are 
ns one individual, and thus the whole universe is an entirety. 
Is this entirety eternal ? Hai is unable to decide ; but in- 
clines to the l>elief that it is eternal. Be that as it may, he 
recognises an agent which perj^etuates the existence of the 
world, and sets it in motion. Tliis agent is neither a IkkIv 
nor a faculty of a Ixxly ; it is the Fonii of the uiiivt‘i-se. All 
beings are the work of this Supreme Being; and our minds 
contem])lating the Ix'auty of the work necessarily ascend io 
its Creator, his gocHlness and pertectii>n. All Fi»rnis are in 
him and issue from him: so that there is in truth no other 
Existence. 

Hai now looks inwards. He tiiuls that his intelleet is 
absolutely incorporeal, since it |H*rceives things divesie<l of 
all fpiality — and this neither the senses nor tlie imagination 
jure capable of doing. Therein lies the real essence <if man, 
that which is neither born nor dies. The int^dh^ct is troubled 
by matter, and endeavemrs to disengage itstdf by giving to 
the bod}* only such care as is indispensable to existt^iice. Its 
beatitude and its ]Kiin are in a direct ratio to its uiiiiai with 
God, or its distance from him. By ecstacy man unites 
himself with God, Then the universe appt*ars to him only 
God, whose light i.s shed over all, but manifests itself in greater 
splendour in the jmrest Ijeings. Multijdicity exists only for 
the senses. It disappc*ars before the intellect which has 
disemgaged it.self from matter. 

This romance acquired immense popularity. It has been 
translated into Latin, English, Dutch, and (lerman,* and has 
disscmiinatod Alexandrian and Ar.ibiaii idesis in obscure 
quarters where otherwise they would never have ix?netnite<l. 

* ftCKKf ill 1671, puliliAlifd fhr AniMf* t<>xt with h Jjitin vi-mioti : Pht/*ts*tphh* 
Autrnh,hictH9 »tV€ Kpi*t*ila Ahi Jaafar e^m To/uil tU JI*n tfm Yithlhun. Ii w;ih 
K-priiih^l iu 1760. Tliw hav** Kiif:liMh vemionfi, lh«‘ liiM hy OrKiFY, 

under this tilk- . Improtk menf of t7uma$i /ieastWf ejchihitetl tn thr Ltjr of Unt FJm 

Yoktlhvu, 1711 A^i«Tmnii nr|>far«*fl in 1726: Iker mn /tick stHmt grirkrtr IVr/t- 
weisr; and allot htT in 1783: Ikr Natur-Mensek, odtr fiej^rhirhte th* Udi 
Yokdan. 
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§ yn. aloazzali. 

We now turn back to the eleventh century again, to bring 
forward the name of an illustrious and independent thinker 
Algazzali, the ‘ Light of Islam,’ the ‘ Pillar of the Mosque,’ 
who is known under the names of Gazzali, Ghazail, Algazel, 
and was at one time familiar to European thinkers through 
the attacks of his adversary Averroes.* 

Algazzrdi (Abou-’Hamed-Mo’hammed ibn Mo’hammed 
Al-Gliazali) was born in the city of Tons a.d. 1058. His 
father was a dealer in cotton-thread (gazzal), from whence he 
drew liis name. Lo.sing his father in early life, he was con- 
fidiMl to the care of a Soufi. The nearest approach to what is 
nu-aiit hy a Soufi is what we mean by Mystic. The influence 
of this Soufi was great. No sooner had the youth finished 
his studios, than he was appointed professor of theology at 
Bagdad, whore his eloquence achieved such splendid success 
: that all the Iinans became his eager partisans. So great 
, was the admiration he insj)ired, that the Mussulmans some- 
I times said, ‘If all Islam were destroyed, it would be but a 
[slight loss, provided Algsizziili's work on the ‘^Revivification 
iof the Sciences of Religion” were preser>'ed.’ This work, 
probably owing to its originality, was never translated into 
[Latin during the Middle Ages, and remained a closed book to 
all but Arabian scholars until M. Schmcdders published his 
vei’sion. It bears so remarkable a resemblance to the J5is- 
courif mir Ui Methode of Descartes, that had any translation 
of it existed in the days of Descartes, every one would have 
cried out against the plagiarism. 

Like Descartes, he begins with describing how he had in 
vain interrogated every sect for an answer to the mysterious 
problems which ‘ disturbed him with a sense of things un- 
known ; ’ and how he finally resolved to discard all authority, 

* The moflt complete account of his life will be found in Vow IlAiiinH : O Kind/ 
Vie heriihmte cihischr Ahhandliing GasaTfs, Vienna, 1838. Munx: Af^itoe«,p. 366 
ind SenMOLDESs; Kasai sttr its flcv/ra jyhi/osophiqttea ches ies ArabeSf Paris, 1842* 
From my notice of this last-named work, in the Edinburgh iieview, April 1847 I 
laTc incorporated some passages in the ensuing pages. * 
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and detach himself from the opinions which had been 
instilled into him during the unsuspecting years of childhood. 
* I said to myself,* he proceeds, ‘ My aim is simply to know 
the truth of things ; consequently it is indispensable for me 
to ascertain what is knowlei^e. Now, it was evident to me 
that certain knowledge must be that which explains the object 
to be known in such a manner that no doubt cun remain, so 
that in future all error and conjectim? resi>ecting it must bo 
impossible. Not only would the understanding then need no 
eflForts to be convinced of certitude, but security against error 
is in such close connection with knowledge, that even wert' an 
apparent proof of its falsehood to be brought forward it would 
cause no doubt, because no suspicion of error would be pos- 
sible. Thus, when I have acknowledged ten to be more than 
three, if any one were to say, ‘‘ On the contrary, tlu*ee is more 
than ten ; and to prove the truth of my assertion, I will change 
this rod into a serpent and if he ivere to change it, iiiy 
conviction of his error would remain unshaken. His ma- 
noeuvre would only produce in me admiration for his ability. 
I should not doubt my own knowledge. 

‘ Then was I convinced that knowledge which I did not 
possess in this manner, and respecting wliich I had not this 
certainty, could inspire me with neither confidence iK»r 
assurance ; and no knowledge without assurance desen es 
the name of knowledge. 

‘ Having examined the state of my own knowh^dge, I found 
it divested of all that could be said to have these qualifies, 
unless perceptions of the senses and irrofragjiblo principles 
were to be considered such. I then said to myself. Now 
having fallen into this despair, the only hope remaining of 
acquiring incontestable convictions is by the jiorception of the 
senses and by necessary truths. Their evidence schemed to 
me indubitable. I began however to examine the objects of 
sensation and speculation, to sec if they could possibly admit 
of doubt. Then doubts crowded upon me in such numbers 
that my incertitude became complete. Whence results the 
confidence I have in sensible things P The strongest of all 
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onr senses is sigfht; and jet, looking %.t a shadow and per- 
ceiving it to be fixed and immovable, we judge it to be 
deprived of movement; nevertheless experience teaches us 
that, when we return to the same place an hour after, the 
shadow is displaced; for it does not vanish suddenly, but 
gradually, little by little, so as never to be at rest. If we 
look at the stars, the^ seem as small as money pieces ; but 
mathematical proofs convince us they are larger than the 
earth. These and other things are judged by the senses, 
but rejected by reason as false. I abandoned the senses, 
therefore, having seen £ll my confidence in their truth 
shaken. 

‘ Perhaps, said I, there is no assurance but in the notions 
of Iteason : that is to sa}', first principles, c. g, ten is more 
than three ; the same thing cannot have been created nTid 
yet have existed from all eternity ; to exist and not to exist 
at the same time is impossible. 

* Upon this the senses replied : What assurance have you 
that your confidence in Beason is not of the same nature as 
your confidence in us? When you relied on us, Eeason 
stepped in and gave us the lie ; had not Reason been there 
yon would have continued to rely on us. Well, may there 
not exist some other judge superior to Eeason, who, if ho 
appeared, would refute the judgments of Eeason in the some 
way that Reason refuted us ? The non-appearance of such a 
judge is no proof of his non-existence.’ 

These sceptical arguments Algazzali borrowed from the 
Grecian sceptics, and having borrowed Uiem, he likewise 
borrowed from Grecian mystics, of the Alexandrian school, 
the means of escape from scepticism. He looked upon life 
as a dream. 

‘ I strove in vain to answer the objections. And my diffi- 
culties increased when I came to refiect upon sleep. . I said 
to myself. During sleep you give to visions a reality o^d con- 
sistence, and you have no suspicion of their untruth. On 
aw^ening you are made aware that they were nothing but 
visions. What assurance have you that all you feel and 
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know when awake does actnalljr exist? It is all true ns 
resi>eets your condition at that moiuont; but it is neverthe- 
less iK)8sible that another condition should present itself 
which should be to 3'our awakened state that which your 
awakened state now is to your sleep ; so tliat in resi>ect to 
this hij;rher condition j'our waking is but sleep/ 

If such a superior condition Ix' granted, Algazzfdi asks 
whether we can ever attain to partieipatimi in it. lie sus- 
►j>ects that tlie UivZ/ix// described bv tlie Soulis must Wtlie 
ven' condition. But lie finds hinis<df jdiilosophically unable 
to esoajH* the consequences i^f sceiitieisiii : the seej»tieal argu- 
ments ctaild onh' Ik* refuted by dein<instrati<»ns. But deiiioii- 
stmtions themselves must be fiuinded on tirst priiieipb*s; if 
ihcij are uncertain, no demonstratitui can bi* i^Ttain. 

‘ I was thus foreed to return to the adinission of intel- 
lectual notions as the basis of all certitude. This however 
was Hitt htf f)nif!r rtiifuthiinf <♦/* jmutfs, 

hut hy a Jhtith ojJiijht v'hirh Uotl am f utfn thy For who- 

ever imagines that truth ntu uuhj hr' rnuh n il evhhut hy ftrmys^ 
places iiJUTOW limits to the wudt* compassion of the I'reator.’ 

Thus wc see Algazzfili eluding seeptieisiii just as the 
Alexandrians eluded it, taking rt*iuge in faith. He then 
cast his ej’os on the various sects 4»f the faithful, whom ht* 
ranged under four class#*.s, 

I. The Doyntnti^fs : those who ground their dindrine wh«*n v 
upon reas«m. 

II. The BriW/ziof, or AIl*^yoriifh : those who receive their 
doctrine fi-om an Imam, and Ixdieve themselves s<de possesst^rs 
C'f truth. 

III. The Phitoaophrrtt : those who call IheinsidvcK must«*rK 
of Logic and Demonstratiem. 

IV. The SouJijt: those who claim an immnlintr intuit 

hy which they perceive the real manifestations of truth as 
ordinarj- men perceive material phenomena. 

Tliese schools he resolved thoroughly to question. In the 
writings of the Dogmatists he acknowledged that their aim 
was realized — but their aim was not his aim : ‘ Their aim,’ 
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he says, ^ is the preservation of the Faith from the alterations 
introduced by heretics/ But his object was philosophical, 
not theological ; so he turned from the Dogmatists to the 
Philosophers, studying their works with intense ardour, 
convinced that he could not* refute them until he had 
thoroughly understood them. He did refute them, entirely to 
liis satisfaction ; * and having done so, turned to the Soofis, 
in whose writings he found a doctrine which required the 
iini(»n of action with speculation, in which virtue was a guide 
to knowledge. The aim of the Soufis was to free the mind 
from earthly considerations, to purify it from all passions, to 
leave it only God as an object of meditation. The highest 
truths were not to be reached by study ^ but by transport — by 
a transformation of the soul during ecstasy, Thereais the 
same dittereiice between this higher order of truth and ordi- 
nary' science, as between being healthy and knowing the de- 
tiniti(»n of health. To reach this state it was necessary first 
to purify the soul from all earthly desires, to extirpate from 
it all attacliinent to the world, and humbly direct the thoughts 
to our eternal home. 

‘ Reflecting on my situation, I found myself boiuid to this 
world by a thousand ties, temptations assailing me on all 
sides. I then examined my actions. The best were those 
relating to insl ruction and education; and even there I saw 
myself given uj) to uiiimjioi’bint sciences, all useless in 
another world. Reflecting on the aim of my teaching, I 
found it was not pure in the sight of the Lord. I saw that 
all my efforts were directed towards the acquisition of gloi^' 
ti> myself.' 

Thus did Philosophy lead him to a speculative Asceticism, 
which calamity was shortly afterwards to transform into 
practical Asceticism. One day, as he was about to lecture 
to a throng of admiring auditors, his tongue refused utter- 
ance: he was dumb. This seemed to him a visitation of 
God, a rebuke to his vanity, which deeply afflicted him. He 

* In tlio ninth vulunie of tJy? works of Aterbovs there is a treatise by ALGAnAjj, 
IhstructiQ Phiiosopkorunt, which I'ontains his rcfuUtion of the philosophical schoob* 
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lost his appetite ; he was fast sinking ; physicians declared 
his recoveiy hopeless, unless he could shake off the sadness 
which depressed him. He sought refiige in contemplation of 
the Deit 3 \ 

* Ha^dng distributed my wealth, I left Bagdad and retired 
into Sjria, where I remainetl two years in solitar}** stniggb^ 
with iny soul, combating im* passions and exercising m^'self 
m the purificatiou of mj- heart, and in pn* 2 >aratiou for tlio 
OTher world.’ 

He visited Jerusalem, and made a pilgrimage to Mee«*n, 
but at lengtli n^turiunl to Baigdad, urged then'tii Iw ‘ privaft? 
aliairs * and the n'fjuests of his ehildnm, as he saj's, but more 
probably urgCil thereto In* his simseof failuri\ for he ct»iifesst*H 
not todiavc roaelu^d the rrxhi/iV stagi*. C>eeusiiinal gliiiipsi*s 
Were all he could attain, isolated inoinents of exaltati<»n 
passing quiekl>' awaj". 

‘Nevertheless I did not despair of finally attnining this 
state. Every time that am- ueeideiit turned me from it. I 
endravoiired quickly to re-ent«*r it. In this conditifm I 
maincil i<*n vvurs. In m\' Si>litude th**re wert* nwidatimis 
made t<) me which it is im[»o8sible ff»r iiu* t<» ch*serib<*, or 
even indicate. Enough if, fi»r the reader’s pndit, 1 dedan? 
that the conviction was foreeil upon me that the Soufis 
indubitubh' walked in the true paths of Kalvution. Their 
way of life is the most U?autiful, and their morals the purest 
that can be concMrived.’ 

The first eondithm of Soufi purific*ation is, that the novice 
purge his heart of all that is m>t G<mI. JVaj'ers are the 
means. The object is nhmrjdinn in th,,* Ih it y, 

‘ tVom the veiy first, Soufis have such astonishing revela- 
tit^ns that they ore enahhd, while waking, to see visions of 
angels and the souls of the prophets ; they hear their voices, 
and receive their favours. Afterwards a transport exalts 
th<*m bej'ond the mere perception of forms, to a degree 
which exc«*eds all expression, and concerning which wo 
cunnot S{K*ak without empicying language that would sound 
blasphemous. In fiict^ some have gone so far as to imagine 
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themselves to be amalgamated with Ood, others identified 
with him, and others to be aupdated with him. All these 
are sinful.’ 

Algazz&li refhses to enter more minntelj into this subject ; 
he contents himself with the assertion that whoso knows not 
Ecstasy knows prophetism only by name. And what is 
Pmpheiiam ? The fourth stage in intellectual development. 
The first, or iufiuitile stage, is that of pure Sensation ; the 
second, which begins at the age of seven, is that of Under- 
standing ; the third is Reason, by means of which the intel- 
lect ]H*rceivi‘s the necessary, the possible, the absolute, and 
all those higher objects which transcend the understanding^ 
Aili-r this comes the fourth stage, when another eye is opened 
by which man ijcrceives things hidden from others — perceives 
all that will be — perceives things that escape the perceptions 
of Jieason, as the objects of Reason escape the Understanding, 
and as the objects of Understanding escape the sensitive 
faculty. This is Prophetism. Algazzali undertakes to prove 
the existeniH? of this faculty : 

‘Doubts resja'ctiiig Prophetism must refer cither to its 
possibility or its reaility. To prove its possibility it is only 
nocessai'y to prove that it belongs to the categoiy of objects 
which cannot be regarded as the products of intelligence : 
such, for example, as Astronomy or Medicine. For whoso 
studies these sciences is aware that they coimot be compre- 
hended except by Divine insitiration, with the assistance of 
(J<k 1, and not by experience. Since there are astronomical 
indications which appear only once in a thousand yeaxa, how 
could they be known by experience? f From this argument it 
is evident that it is very possible to perceive things which the 
intellect cannot conceive. And this is precisely one of the 
proiH?rties of Prophetism which has a myriad other proper- 
ties ; but these are only perceptible during Ecsta^ by |hose 
who had the life of the Soufis.’ 

Algazzali wrote a special treatise against the phQosophers 

* KAMT'a three psychological elements, SinnNcMkmt, FirHmd, Venmaft. 

t O ssneta simplieiias ! 
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in which he arraigns them under twenty heads, the most 
interesting to us being that of causality. ^ En somme/ sa^^s 
M. Munk, * tout le raisonnement d*Al-Gaz&li pent se ramener 
a ees deux propositions : Lorsque deux cireoustances 

existent tonjours simultaneinent, rien neprouve que Tunesoit 
la cause de Tautre ; ainsi par exeinple, un aveugle-ne a qui 
on aimiit donue In vue pendant le jour et qui n^iurait 
jamais enteiulu parlor du jour ni de la niiit, s*iinaginerait 
qu'il voit par ruction des couleurs qui se presentent a liii, et 
lie tiendrait pas compte de la lumiere du soleil par Ijupielle 
les couleurs font iiii]>ression sur ses yeux. 2"'. Qnaiid ineiiie on 
lyiinettrait ruction de certaines causes par uiio loi dt‘ la nature, 
il ne s'ensuit nulleineiit que refl*et,iiieiiie dans les eircoiistaiuM's 
analogues et sur des objets analogues, s«>it toujoiirs leinrine; 
ainsi le coton pent, sans cesser d'etre le eotini, prendre (par la 
volonte de Dieu^ quelque qualite qui enqieehe raetiiui du fen, 
eoiume on voit des homines, an iiu»yen dVmj»Iatn»s fails avec 
tme certaine lierbe, se rendre imHuubustibli'S. Kn nn mot, 
que les pliilosrqdies apiK.'llent la loi de la nattiri\ «>n Iei»rim’ijM» 
de causalite, est mie chose qui amve /ez/o'/foYA pareiMpie 
Dieu le veut, et nous radinettoiis (‘omiin* Cf»rtain jMiri*eque 
Dieii, sachant dans sa prescience que les ehostrs sennit presqiu* 
tonjours ainsi, nous en a doiiiie la eoiiscnmce. Mais il ii'y a 
pas de loi iuimuable de la nature qui entdiaine la vc»lonte du 
Createur.’ 

I liave given these arguments against causality partly to 
exhibit the style of thought whi<*h was consi<loreil |K.»wcrful 
in those days, and partly to add one iiion* to the many 
illustrations of historical misap]>rcdiension which the care- 
lessness of writers pnqiagates. Having n^ad what Algazzrdi 
taught, the reader will lx? somewhat ama/anl to find M. l£«uian 
saying of it: ‘Hume n’a rien dit de plus.'t 

The influence of Algazziili on Europe was null, but on the 
East it was immense ; as M. Munk says, it struck a blow at 
philosophy ‘ dent ellc ne put [dus se relever, et cc fut en 


* Mcicx ; MUanfff, p. 379. 


t Kbnan : Avcmtrf, p. 7-1. 
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Espogne qu’elle traversa encore tin si^e de gloire et tronva 
tin ardent d^fenseur dans le c^l^bre Ibn-Boflchd.’ To him 
we now pass. 

§ yill. Avebeoes. 

Averrocs (Ahoulwalid MoTiammed ibn Ahmed ibn Mo’- 
Lanimcd ibn-Roschd) was bom at Cordova about 1120. 

His family belonged to the most considerable in Andalusia, 
high in office, high in esteem. He was greatly befnended 
by Abubacer, and was intimate with the family of Avenzoar, 
his colleague at the court of Yousouf, during whose reign he 
continued in high favor and was employed in various 
important offices, so tliat his works were written amid 
continual interruiitions. This favor seems to have been 
increased under Yousouf ’s successor, Yacoub Almansour, who 
was fond of discussing scientific and philosophic questions 
with him. Indeed Averroes occasionally so far forgot 
etiquette as to address his sovereign thus : ‘ Listen, O my 
brother ! ’ Such intimacy naturally excited the jealousy of 
those less favored, and perhnx>s by their machinations, or 
l)erhaps from some imprudence on his jiart, he suddenly fell 
into disgrace. The pretext was his heterodoxy. He was 
banished from Cordova, and his works were condemned to 
the flames — an exception being made in favor of the works 
on medicine, arithmetic, and elementaiy astronomy. 

Almansour issued an edict declaring that God had 
ordained hell fire for those who impiously asserted truth to 
be given by Heason alone. From such a sovereign such a 
declaration must be attributed to the kind of coercion exer- 
cised by priests over all but the most self-willed rulers. At 
any rate, the disgrace of Averroes was only temporaiy. The 
edict was rescinded, and Averroes recalled. But the end was 
near. He died at Morocco in 1198. 

His disgrace and the accusations of heterodoxy greasy oc- 
cupied the attention of contemporaries. Awi.b ia.Ti Philosophy, 
introduced under Hakem in the tenth century, and cultivated 
with so much zeal, now began to struggle for existence 
against the religious fanaticism which was finally to suppress 
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it. The eternal contest between Reason and Foith^ between 
firee thought and despotic ignorance, had been growing 
fiercer every j'earj even Alguzziili hud thrown hiniself by 
a fiank movement against philosophy. The priestly party 
became strong enough to enforce its views even on scepticail 
Fmirs, especially in times of political trouble, when the 
support of the ignorant multitude became of consequence. 
In Spain, as elsewhere, the mass of men cherish an instinctive 
Hfislike to philosophers, partly because early taught to dnsul 
Inquiiy' as inimical to Religion, and partly beeause the 
impliiHl equality which exists betwet^n inciiibers of a churiii, 
where aU alike share tlie blessings and the glory of illumina- 
tion, is, in the presence of philctsfiphers, riah^ly Sft asidi*. and 
rephici'd by uji irresistible sense of iiu^quality. The cived of 
the Bishop is the cretnl of the gn>cer. But tin* philo8(»jihy 
of tliat grocer is in no sense the phih»so|ihy of a Professt»r. 
Therefore it is that the Bishop will be reven^l where the 
Professor will be stouinh Inhdlect is that which nuiii tdaiiiis 
SIS specially his own ; it is the one limiting distinetion ; and 
thus the multitude, so toleniiit of lhe«*laiins of an uristoi rary 
of birth or of wealth, is uneasy under the claiins i»f an 
aristocracy of intelligence. 

The term philosophy is ustnl by Moliamniedaiis of our (hiy 
ns synonymous with iiitidelity, impiety, iuiiiiorulity. Nay, 
one finds this interpretation not alt4iget)n>r utiknow^n in 
Europe, and that, too, in circles claiiiiing a high d<*gn*e of 
culture. In Spain, during the twelRh century, this inter- 
pretation became general. *A tJieidfigicaJ reaction,’ says 
M. Renan, ^analogous to tliat which in the Latin C’hnrch 
followed the Council of Trent, undertcMik to recover its 
ground by violence. Islamisiu, like all religious, has gone 
on strengthening itself and obhuniiig a mure absolute faith 
from its adepts. The greater port of Mahomet's companions 
hardly believed in his supernatural mission ; incredulity was 
rife during the first six cemturiea ; but since tlicn there has 
not Ijoen a doubt, not a protait. That has come to puss in 
Islamism and in Caibolicuim in Spain which would have 
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come to pass all over Europe if the religious movement at 
the close of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries had succeeded in arresting rational development.* 

Aristotle became infamous in Islam; all the philosophers 
were i>roscribed, and their works destroyed. Hence it was 
that Averroes, who during four centuries was venerated by 
Jews, and highly esteemed by Christians, has left scarcely 
any trace on the minds of Arabs. Hence also the great 
rarity of his works in the original ; while Hebrew and Latin 
versions abound in all great collections of manuscripts. The 
]>u1)IiBhed Latin versions are very numerous. From 1480 
to 1580, Henan tells ns, scarcely a year elapsed without 
Home new edition apj>earing. In Venice alone more than 
fitly t'dilions were jmhlished, of which fourteen or fifteen are 
more or less complete.* 

The claims of Averroes to European admiration were as 
a physician and a commentator on Aristotle. In the former 
<'haraeter he was suqMissed by Avicenna. Indeed we have 
only to learn that he followed Aristotle’s teaching in prefer- 
t‘iiee to that of Galen, whenever the two were at variance, 
to indicate the slight reliance which can be placed on liis 
medical knowledge. As a commeiitator he was tinrivalled ; 
ami for a considerable peri^nl Philosophy in Spain and 
among the schoolmen may bo defined thus : ‘ Nature inter- 
liretwl by Aristotle, Arist4.»tle interpreted by Averroes.* 

The superstitious servility with which he accepted the 
dicta of the Stagyrito is indicated in the declaration 
‘ Aristotlo initiated and perfected all the sciences, no writer 
before him being worthy of mention, no writer after bim 
having, in the course of fifteen centuries, added anything of 
importance or detected any serious error.* Yet it is unani- 
mously aflhrmed by modem scholars that Averroes, and the 
Arabian commentators generally, are far from faithful inter- 
preters of Aristotle. They attach themselves in preference 


The eclitio princepa appeared at Padua in 1472. Towaida the doaa of the 
iGih ccntuiy the reprinU became mm ; only a few of the medieal winka nnoMmd 
In the 17th eentniy the dual beypin to aettle on thoae once 
whidi it ia ncrer likely to he ahaken. 
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to certain ideas obscurely indicated by the Stag}Tite, and 
give these an undue prominence. 

In three different works Averroes presented his master. 
1. The Great Commentary^ which gives each paragraph of 
the text, and interprets it sentence by sentence, introducing 
theoretical discussions as digressions. This form of cuiii- 
mentaiy is peculiar to Avicenna, who borrowed it from that 
adopted in regard to the Koran. 2. The Miiitiie Commentary^ 
which merely cites the first words of the original paragrajihs, 
and then weaves together text and interpretation after tin* 
manner of Avicenna — a form subsequently a(lo])t<*d by AIlnTtiis 
Magnus. 3. The Third Commentary is simply one t>f para- 
phrase and analysis, in whieh Averr(»es expounds the opinions 
of Aristotle as deliveivd in various treatises. 

Error is huig-livinl. Averroes having onee l>tH*n natiii*«I 
as the first who translat^fl Arist4»tle fnun the (ireek into 
Arabic, the statement has beciune stereN»tyjN*d ;*■ but thore 
are tliree reasons against it. 1. Neither Aveirors, nor any 
other Mohamniedan in Spain, eouM rea*! (Ji'eek.t 2. Arabic 
translations of Arisbitle existed! thre«» centuries Udbr** the 
time of Averroes. 3. I’he Anibie vi^rsifuis of (ireek writers uen* 
never made direct fn»m the (ireek, but from Syriac vcrsif«ns. 

The Imrba rolls jarg4ai which the Kunq»ean schools had \o 
master, when they oiM-neil tin* Latin versions i»f Avernn-s, 
may Ik? imagined when it is kmovii that tJiese were J^alin 
translations from a Hebrew version of an Arabic romimmtary 
on an Arabic truuslatioii of a Syriac version of a (ireek 
text. 

Averroes, like all the scdioolim^n and Arabians, ext‘rb*d his 
ingenuity in discussing 3Iatt4'r and Korin, siibstanc<* and 
accident, virtual and actual, intellect and agent, but he uddi*d 
jiothiiig to what was known in his day, although us the last 

• Mt'^K 4 .. I Ukxax nAfni^ »ani«- of tb<’ of ilii** tnifl 111*111 : 

rATterz/jn, Mini llkrTKiii?*. 

OirKMt-K, MokMal, Ill' II I R. lUui lioswf, llH% 

1 KX!<ii]iAX?c, Jot tiOAiS. aihI lh«* C*fnfrr0ttf4f>n* 

t Th*- t(;;toraTirc of AT>/rru«'« i*» ukovn l-v Liiiuvif CA Vnicd: (Pyrnt I. 

141. mi*', l5;oi. 
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of the Arabs he had the reputation which often falls upon 
those who inherit what others invent. He ex^cised an 
important influence on the mind of Europe — especially on the 
development of that spirit of inquiry which Algazz&li had 
endeavoured successfully to discredit in the East, and which 
the Cliurch was crusliing in the West. The instinct of 
Theology early detected whither he tended ; and Arerroism 
became, as in later years Spinozism became, a synonj-m of 
infidelity. There are indeed several passages in which 
Averroes is explicit. I quote one given by Munk from the 
Hebrew version of the 0<*mmentary — a passage suppressed in 
the Latin version. ‘ The religion peculiar to philosophers is 
the study of that which is; for no sublimer worship can be 
given to (Jod than the knowledge of his works, which leads 
to the knowledge of him in his reality. That is the noblest 
action in his eyes ; the vilest is taxing as error and vain pre- 
smnptimi the efrort of those who i)ractiso this worship, and 
who in this religion have the imrest of religions.’ No won- 
der such a passagt* was suppivssed ! Here is anotlier, which 
was iu»t 8ui>pressed : ‘ Aimmg dangenms Actions we must 
coiiiit those Avhieh tend to regard virtue only as a means of 
ari’iving at happiness. This nullifies virtue ; since the 
abstaining from vice is in the hojic of being repaid with 
usurj-. The brave man will only seek death in order to 
escaiie a greater evil. The just man wiU respect the property 
of another onl^- to acquire more.’ And alluding to the myths 
respecting a future world, he says : ‘ These fables only seiwe 
to falsify the minds of the people, especially of children, 
without prodiicing any real amelioration. I know men per- 
fectly moral who reject all such Actions, and who are quite 
as virtuous as those who accept them.’ 

§ IX. Avicebbok. 

One of the writers who exercised most influence over the 
Christian thinkera of the thirteenth century was the author 
of the Fmu Vihv, known by the name of Avicebion, and 
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believed to be one of the Arabian philosophers, but now, 
thanks to the researches of M. Munk, proved to have been 
the renowned Jew, Ibn-GtebiroL He was contemporary with 
Avicenna, but his philosophical work seems to have IxHiii en- 
tirely neglected both by Arabs and Jews, and to have found 
its public among the Christians, who studied it so eagerly 
that the learned Jourdain declares a true knowledge c»f that 
period to be impossible to those unacquainted with the Fom 
Fi/flp.* The translation and tuialysis of this work given by 
M. Munk render it accessible to all. 

The i>art played b}- the Jews as physiciaiis.f merchants, 
bankers, has often been appreciated. The part played by 
tliem as thinkers is less frequently mentioned. Yet it has 
been considerable. Not to name their gnMt moiiotlieistic 
Cimtribution, let us only pause fora moment on the thm* grcnit 
names of Philo, Ibn-Gebirol, and Spinoza, all thriM* departing 
from the doctrines taught in the Synagogue, all three 
teacliing a doctrine profoundly opijoscnl to Christianity, yet 
all three promulgating ideas that had an im^sistihli* fas- 
cination overiK)wering even the repulsion their hetennloxy 
excited. Confinuig ourselves to the more sin^cial ti»pic now 
before us — the Jews must be regard^tl as the t hief uistruments 
whereby the Arabian philosophy was made eflwtive on Kun>- 
pcan culture. Even in Spain the Ji^ws wert' the chief students 
of this philosophy. * Dans le inoiide muKuImaii coniine dans 
le monde clmHien,* says M. Munk, * les juifs, f*xcIuH de la vie 
publi(|ue, voui^ a la liaine et an iiiepris par la religion dotni- 
narito, tonjuiirs on pn^nce des dangers dimt les m«*iuu;ait le 
fanatisrac de la foule, ne tronvaient la traiic|uilltte et le boii- 
lieur que dans un isolemeiit coinplet. Ignores de la societe. 
les savants juifs vonaieiit aux sciences un ctilie desiiiten*sse.’ 

And as iraiislaitirs and trumsmittom of the Arubhui cultun' 
they had varied oppori unities. Hated and |>orfiecuied thfuigh 
they were, the ability and perseverance of the Jews made 

• J' i MDAiif : IlrrhrrkeM Mttr Um tradwUfm* faitnr* p. I!>7. 

t Cou»a)t Cahmult : litM, d** AfMvrn# Ju{f§ ancieng H modemts^ llnixclit 
1S44. 
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; them eveiywhere necessary to princes and nobles. The com- 
[ mon people, feeling no need of culture, and having no chance 
of borrowing money, indulged in unrestrained religious 
; hatred ; but the great pledged their estates to Hebrew money- 
lenders, and submitted their bodies to Hebrew physicians, 
while the learned, unsuspectingly, submitted their minds to 
Hebrew thinkers and translators. The facility with which 
the Jews mastered languages made them ready interpreters 
betiveen Mussulman and Christian. It was through their 
translations, and through their original thinkers, such as 
Avicebron (Ibn-Gebirol) and Moses Maimonides, that the 
West became leavened with Greek and Oriental thought.* 
The student who is tempted to open the Fons Fite, or to 
i*end M. Munk's analysis of it, will be struck with the 'fami- 
liar faces ’ of sj>eculations which he has attributed to modem 
Cjeinnans, together with sx>eculations of the Platonic and 
l*erii)atetic schools: I cannot afford the space necessary to 
, any exj>osition of them. 

In revie^ving the labours of the Arabians we are struck 
with the facts that th^y were all men of high family, hold- 
ing important ]K>sition8 ; they were all surprisingly volu- 
; iiiinous ; they were all Aristotelians ; they were all given 
more or less to science, especially to Medicine. Never- 
theless, in spite of their advantage of position, in spite of 
their ardour, they left Science very much as they found it, 
and cannot be said to have advanced Philosophy. No ger- 
minal discoveries in Science are due to them. They improved 


* M. Mvkk is guilt j of a strango oversight in saying that the scholastic dispute of 
Nominalism and lU-alism sprang from Arabian Aristotelianism {MHanges, p. 335), 
for although it is perfectly true that Ai.bkrtu8 HIaoiots and Thoxas Aquinas 
B tmliod' Aristotle in Latin versions made from Hebrew versions, it is no less true— 
as we have* seen — ^that the scholastic quarrel began long before Arabian com- 
mentators were hc*ard of. M. Jovbdain {Rvch€rch€8, p. 210), and M. JIxnak 
{AvrrroeSf p. 175) assure us that there is no citation of any Arabian writer by the 
scholastics before the beginning of the 13th century. It is true that towards the 
middle of the 12th century Gondisalti and others had translated certain writings, 
but they attracted no attention from nominalista or realiata. In the llth century 
the dispute had already developed all its leading characters. 
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instminouts ; they collected facts ; tlicy kept alive the anered 
fire. But their labours were frustrated by their Method ; and 
the only advantage the world received from them, was the pre- 
servation of what the illustrious Greeks had done ; and the 
scepticism which they impressed on Europ(*iin thought. 

All the patronage of Emirs and Caliphs, aiU the efl\»rts of 
philosophers, passed away without founding any large basis 
on which succoe<ling generations could build. In astronomy, 
in chemistry, in nuMlieine. the Arabs inadt* sonii* subordinate 
improvements, largcdy enriching the .>tore of iibsiTved farts, 
but they discovered no laws, they originated inait* of tlir 
germinal conceptions wliich art as iinpulsi*s and n iridafors to 
research. The successors of the great Hipparchus had fatally 
neglected Obsen'atnui ; and the sci«‘n<‘r hr «T«*at4*d languish#‘il 
ill eonse<|uence. The Anibs. acc«»rding ti> Ih lainbii»,^ ilrvot«*4l 
their attention chiefly to Obsrrvation ; ami their failiirr is 
one among the many notable exuiiiph^s the inipi»trnrr of 
Observation, when umlirected by a true MetluMl, uhirh should 
teach ichai is to In? observed, and /ror to obsrrvr it. Tln-y 
had adopted the Muthenmtics of tin* Alrxaiidrians : but un- 
happily they luid als(» adopted tin* Slefapliy^irs of tin* Ab-x- 
amlrians and the Astrology of the C'haldt *ans. Ht*nr<* jt was 
to such problems as the iiiiluences f>f the stars on the ilrstinirs 
of men, that they applit*d the gh^rious in>truinent of Trigo- 
mimetry which hud reinlen*d Astroinuiiy possiblr as a srit-iirr. 
Moreover their superstitious reverence* fi»r (iix*ek theorit*s 
made progress im]Ki8.sibIe. 

This did not thwart their inflin •lice on Kun >]»«>. There 
are writers who question that infliicncf, tind who nflirin 
that the Revival of Learning woultl have hroii^'ht the tJreek 
thinkers into the course of Kiiropifan evolution ilis<>n}^a('eil 
from the Arabian misapprehensions. But it H«>etiiH t4> me 
that the intellectual condition of Eampe at the closi' of the 

* DEi.AMKKr • Aftnmnmif du tnogen 6gr, xmi*. • 11* iftaimt di-vrnu* jmiiin-*. 
.•-urn <!«■ to'io l«. £cri(« d*. Orwi, il ^Uit .km. naiiin'l qn'iU ruuluiiM-nt 
iiaSir. pftr cuz-nt^m.. 1 czsctitiid. d^ cm table. c|Ut dfruicnt Mfvir ii tou. b'Unt 
calcul. «itroiioini<iaca i-t 
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twelfth century was fast relapsing under a despotism which 
• would have prevented the influence of Greek thought from 
taking effect, unless some other concurrent causes had been 
at work. It is quite true that the authority of Aristotle was 
never wholly lost, even during the darkest of the dark ages. 
If is true that a tradition of ancient glory survived, though 
the light itself was nearly^ extinct. But we must guard 
against exagg(*ration on this subject. It is misleading to 
asserf, without C|uaIiHcatioii, that culture was never entirely 
lost, l)eeause a few monasteries preserved a few works ot 
(inH'k and Latin writers which no one read. M. Jourdain 
says tliat throughout the Middle Ages Seneca's Natiuul 
(.^lu'sf ions, LinTetius,* the philosophic works of Cicero, 
A puleius, CiiSsicKhirus, and Boethius were read. What then ? 
Do tlies<' represent ancient culture 9 and were even these works 
!ij»i»reeiut<*d 9 f The slight tincture cd’ uneient learning which 
was presen'e<l, luid no chance against the massive ignorance 
of the clergy. 

With n*s]>t?et to Aristotle, the discussions as to whether 
liis writings were, or were not, made known to Europe tlirough 
the Arabs may Im* ciaisidered finally settled by M. Jourdain. 
As a h»gieian he w’as known ; but not until the beginning of 
till* tliirte(*nth century, when his metaphysical and scientific 
w<»rks had Ix'eii introduced by the Arabs, did he become prin- 
jilii/nsophoruw, and estimated men' than as a logician. 

Bedsides the introduction of ArisUitle, there was an agitating 
sceptieism stimulateil by the works of the Arabs, mdirectly 
through their instigations to iM>sitive research, directly through 
the suggestion that all religions have a similar basis : so far 
from one alone possessing a divine origin, every other being 

* I qujHtion wliftluT LucBKTirs was much read before the Renaissance; his 
opinions must have 1>eon too ofiTensivc. 1 cannot find any oridence of his having 
bmi Ffad. In Auriw s poem (quoted by HRmnsn, GetcA. d, class. lAtt. i. 
whiTe ihi* authors lh»'n uuti'd are named, Lucretius does not appear. In the 
Ufiltbio Cataluguo his name occurs among the classic writers ; but this is the only 
I nice I have bc>en able to find. 

t Comlwn! £iciihoi« : AUgemrine Orachiektt dtr CultHr, II. 64, 68. IKttoire 
'itUraire dt la France, VI. 6. MTuAimut: Hist, of HtglUk Patbrg, I. INm. 2. 
Rkmvsat ; St. Aiutlme rf« Canlorbhg, p. 90. 
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the product of error and imposture, all are but the efforts of 
the human mind to solve the great mystery ; and if one solu- 
tion be more aeceptable than another, it must reconcile its 
pretensions with humun Iteason. This idea, hazily preseiit 
to the minds of several thinkers in earlier days, hais of late 
years been rapidly growing into clearness and the authority i>f 
clearness. It could not have emerged unless then* haul lavii 
intininte or protnioted cominuiiion between Christians. Jews, 
and AIi»hammedans. So long as nations were kept apart they 
naturally reganletl each other's ndigion as a mass of aliNtird 
su]H*rstitions ; im '<*H>ncr wsis theiv an intellectual fusitui than 
the agret*ment in ideas and sentiments, and the siinilaritv in 
pretensKnis. beeaine obvious to many sagacious intellects. It 
was in vain that <»rth<Hlf»x Christians undertook to ndiite 
Judaism and Islamism : their very ndhtations wen? promul- 
gations of the ideas attacked; tli**y rlisphuN'd tin* vague no- 
tions which had lieeii held in h«»rn>r or eonbnupt. bv dtdinite 
notions which were not always seen to be so ernmeous as the 
refuter affirmed. This indeed is the slnit« gieal mistake of 
all poleiiiieal Theology, iiilence is th#» strongest fortn*ss. 
^Vhen Thwlogy attempts an answer, it ajijH-als to Ib ason, ami 
tliat appeal is often fatal to Faith. The**li»gy is not foninliNl 
upon Reason, and should seek no su]>]M)rt in dmiionstnitioii. 

Tliere bml been scoptieisni lx*fi»rc tin* tliirt4*t*iith «*i*ntnrv, 
but no real incredulity; this dcK-trine. and that d»K triiie, hml 
been disputed, rejeetcKl ; but the foundation of Christian 
doctrine had never l>een *touche<l. It was th** foniidation 
which was rcacht*tl when the idea was reaehiMl tliut all 
religions have a common ground. This was in the thirt 4 H*iith 
century, and may lie traced U> Arabian iiiHuence. The c<m- 
^eption of Mahomet as a prophet ami fouiidi*r of a ijic»m»- 
thtdstic creed, led to the conclusion that tliere were three 
religions founded on analogous principles, and all three 
mingled with fables. It was this which originated the myth 
of the Work De iribus fmpoMiaribuMj^ 

* : Aptme\ p. 224. • Cc^a id fidie inerAdnlo par rs 4 [vlU*tir#i ; cotntn^ 

tottUtf let idee* BoaTi Ue% ell# eormpoodit i oa agiaiidiiMMaiaBi ds U sonsaia* 
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The introduction of Arabian writings divides the history of 
the Middle Ages into two markedly distinct epochs. In the 
first epoch Philosophy was not only servile to the Church, it 
was without materials, and without a Method. It lived upon 
the scanty remains of ancient learning, such as were contained 
ill tlie compilations of Martianus Capella, Bede, and Isidore 
of Seville. In the second ci>och a vast accession of material, 
in the works of Aristotle and the Alexandrians commented 
by the Arabians, prepared the way for the positive Method. 

Jh‘fore gluncing at this second epoch, it will be well if we 
ojH*!! rsid<»re of Scvilh*’8 Encyclopsedin, the Etymologiarum 
lihri A'-V., as an index of the culture of ages when abridgments 
rcj»lnced research, and when the explanation of terms was held 
to Ik_‘ knowleilge. For several centuries this was the text Ijook; 
and the rea<ler, on learning the nature of its contents, will 
di>n]>tless share iiiy suriirise when I first became acquainted 
'with it, in niy eagerness to gain some definite idea of the 
culture of those times. 

The first book is cm Gramiiinr. In tliirty-nine chapters he 
skims over this grc^at topic, which in those days had suprc*me 
iiiipoitance, and n(»t a single observation of the slightest 
value escapes him. He is content to give a verbal explanation 
c»f gruniinatieal terms without one philosophical rule. Four 
chai»ters on Fable and llistoiy* succeed. As samples of his 
treatment of these subjects I quote two of these chapters 
below.* No amount of description will convey a better idea 
of the work. 

Banco ilo runivcw. . . , Quel ^bmnlcment poor Ics conacJeacM, le jonr oA Ton 
qu.n dihora do la religion quo Ion profmo, il on cat d'antiva qui no aont 
p;»s rniiirrincnt d^nu^ea dc raison !' Among literaiy curioaiUca thia (imaginaiT) 
work J)f frthtts ImjH^sfonhtts is ccrtninly one of the moat inatmctiTe. lu author- 
Bliip hna Ln-n confidently asaignvd to rarioua writeni, ineJuding the aeeptical 
eiiiperop Frederick II. Ita abominable doctrines hare elicited eloquent rel^t^ona 
and indignant protrata. And now the proof ia orerwbelmiug that thacn ner^ wu 
Biich a work at all. 
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The second book, consisting of thirty -one brief chapters, 
treats of Rlietoric and Dialectics in the same meagre stylo. 
The third book, of seventy-one chapters, ex]>oiind8 the four 
mathematical sciences then studied. Arithmetic, (leoinetrj'. 
Music, and Astronomy. They will be attacked with stuiie 
eagerness by the student anxious to learn what was known 
and thought on tliese subjivts : but a few luiges will allay 
that eagi*mes8. True to the principle of giving verbal 
explanations of the various terms current in them' sciences, 
tlie worthy Uislio]» never deviates into pbilt*sophy, except in 
such passage's as that on the |H»wer i>f music,* or the brief 
yet intert'sting remarks on Astrt»h>gy as sti{Hcrstitious.t How 
cimipletely the magnificent lalsuirs of Hipparchus and rt«*leiiiy 
had vunislnnl fn»in the scene, how utterly their n*sults and 
meth«Hls had |>!iss<h 1 away, may In* (*stimated on iimliug 
Isidon'. in his ehajiter on the size of the sun and tin* iimmiji, 
unable to give more pre^dse iiif«»rniation tlmii that the sun is 
langer than the earth, and the uitHUi less than the sun. 

Tin* fourth l.MHik is i»n Medieim*, and i*«»nsists of thirt4*en 
chapters of etynndogy. The fifth lMM»k, strangely enough, 
combines Ijegislation and t*hn>nology * Tin* sixth tn-ats of 
Sc'ripture canons, of Libmries, %»( lkH»ks, li«N>kbindiiig, 

iCji-I m- mr>rti» ic* ti. r : 

m* fn'' v.nnr r* rnm tii |-r fr.*:.-- 

('kv. xli'.t /p* i r.*.** 

m it<». rjtjif- - ;um j rTfrra.t hoM.tMufn ** '- 

>(t»f n:?.? I- rt j'. r htCf'r i 

i>tru t# Aouortinri rt.mpr^ht n iiOjr •‘t rA ri- 

inraNja* niKvrMium niultA |>rr«crut4iattr AurrAi i. 

170«S, 7 4tu . tit 73. 

• f>p «/. p 133 

> C**r. sSTti. tiiftrmUu rt Ipfrt awt* m 

rt N«m r«f<2t, 

«klrftim rr^ntirsH. <|tiA r* raiiM ii« ♦♦•M-ntur vrn» |»sir!ini 

* <lqni iiniIia H Jniui* rui^u**. 

▼••I AtrUAmm cv*rUwr|itr t«*ntpuriiim AtAiMmi# Sypfrariait*^ rpt tlU ^e*'**”* 
ttiAfh«‘m«ri«i M^vnisfiir <jAt id #trUtj« Ati|n>nioiitr. <|a»<|tM' rtiAm fttsudrrifii »t|;nu r ’’ 
AtniptU Aaimft wfpftrtM mrttttmi ftt»|iunttiit, Aid»nimf|D« cutau ttAHTiUtta 

hvaiuum ct nwr* ptfdio m mMuawr/— F. 144. 
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Writing materials, and the determination of Easter. The 
seventh of God, Angels, Prophets, and Monks. The eighth 
of the Jews and their sects*““among which there is a piquant 
mention of the heretics named Uemerobaptittce^ who carried 
tlie notion of cleanliness being akin to godliness to the 
absurd length of washing their clothes and bodies daily ! * 
The list of Christian heretics, whieh succeeds, is interesting 
from the minuteness of the enumeration, though nothing 
can be more meagre than the indication of their opinions. 

The ninth book treats of Languages, the Names of 
nations, and of Civil and Militaiy Titles. The tenth is an 
alphabetical array of etjunplogies, absurd enough. The 
(‘lcv(‘nth treats of Man and Portents in four brief chapters, 
wlicrein we are told that Homo is the name given to wn-Ti 
(|uia ex humo factus est;’ and his body is called corpus 
‘»]Uod corntpfnm perit.’ Then follows an explanation of 
aimtomical terms. The twelfth book is on Animals, without 
<.ne ray of light. The thirt^nth and fourteenth treat of 
Geography and Meteorology; the fifteenth of the origin of 
Kingdtmis, of Public Edifices, and of Roads; the sixteenth 
of Mineralogy, Weights and Measures.; the seventeenth of 
Agriculture ; the eighteenth of War and Sports ; the nine- 
teenth of Ships, Architecture, and Clothes ; and the final 
book of Food, Domestic Utensils, Carriages, and Agri- 
cultural Implements. 

Anyone even superficially acquainted with the Philosophy 
of these days, has only to combine with it such Science as 
this encyclopaedia furnishes, to form a conception of the 
culture which the Arabian influence to vivify. 

* ‘ Hmmhaptitte, co quod qnotkiio TcstimenU raa et corpora lavenV op. at. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TUE RISE OF rosir/rE sc/i:ycK. 

$ 1. The Thirteextu Cektcbt. 

fTlHE thirtccutli centurv oitous a i«'w om ; tliort*. ami not 
iu the sixteenth, we must n‘ct>;;nist‘ the i>ri}'in, a.H fur 
as any orif^in can be ilelinitely aK«ii^i(>4l. <>f the nitHlern eni. 
Scholasticbin was fur from tleml; imleeil the most iUiistrious 
scholastics, AllH.‘rtiis Mujniust A(|uiiias, Duns Scotus, uml 
Occam, hare still to lx‘ summoned b(.‘fon? us ; but Scholasti- 
cism hud proiK>uudod all its pnOdeins, ull its inetliiMis, and 
all its solutions. The renowned doctors who succeede«l 
could only manipulate the <>Id forms. Meanwhile the most 
redoubtable enemy of Scholasticism. %vhich wus Gnully to 
drive it into utter and helpless rout, hud upis'ured on the 
field. 

Two social influences of iiiculcuhible itn]Mtrtan(‘e now first 
appear: these arc what Auguste (.’oiiitc culls the Industriul 
and the Scientific elements. i:><j«>iety, on the Fcudul system, 
was governed by two great |K»wers, the milituTy ur teinisinil, 
and tlic clerical or s]iiritual. Ity the sixtetMith century each 
had apparently established itself for {>eqMdual duuiinir>n ; 
yet a retrospective glance detects even there the seeds of 
inevitable dissolution ; those; seiHls are the industrial and 
scmntific tendencies. Society udvanc<.>d, the inilitaty func- 
tion graduallj declined in importance; and the industriul 
function, as gradually, increased. The importance of the 
clerical function also declined as the widening thoughts of 
men dowly changed the general cono^^tion of the world, 
and os tlm incompetence of theological notions became 
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clatily more conspicuously contrasted with the certainties of 
Science. Society ceased to be based mainly on war. Peace 
2 )erinittcd industrial development, and industry urgently 
demanded ix*ace. The army then became the 8er\-ant of 
society, and even as a servant its importance has slowly, but 
inevitably, declined. In like manner the Church, which 
formerly represented the spiritual power, which had re^n- 
latid the beliefs, and with beliefs the actions of sixriety, lost 
its sujireinacy and tf^raduall^' lost its hold on the convictions, 
as one by one the various domains of thought were invaded 
by positive knowledge. Its iK>sition has now dwindled down 
to that of a friendly monitor, and even as such is only main- 
taiju'd by a constant stni;»*<rle. Its very adherents onlj* look 
to it lV>r a solemn sanction, never f<»r scit.mtific i^piidaiice. 
It once claimed to decide all questions ; none are put to 
it u«nv, exeoi»t such as have refercuice to another w-orld. 
The affairs of this world have long- 2 >assed emt of its juris- 
diction. 

Sucrh has been the result of six centuries of evolution, on 
evolution unsus];>ected in the tliirteentli eentur}', nor yet 
generally' appreciated in our own. It has moved through 
fierce stniggh's. Ikdli the military and clerical powers 
have its indubitably dtvlined as the industrial and scientific 
iHJwers liave o^lvaueed. The 8ei>aration of the teiiiiHiral and 
sjuritnal is not yet completed, but the management of 
teniiHiral afiairs has laissed from the hands of Force 
into the hands of Law ; and the management of spiritual 
affiiirs has passed from the dominion of Faith to the 
di>miiiioii of Reason. A radical change has bi^en effected 
in our general concei>tion of the world; the belief in 
supernatural agencies has given place to an ever-widening 
belief in natural agencies. In other words, the theo- 
logical point of view has been discarded in all questions 
not immediately affecting Religion. Instead of oemoeiving 
the world under the dominion of Volitions, in their very 
essence variable^ we have learned to conceive it as under 
the dominion of Lavm, in their natoro and 
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invariable because they arc the inodes of action of imma- 
nent powers, the relations of natural properties of tilings. 
This mighty change was slowly effected. CtMituries of 
observation and meditation were necessary before the various 
and seemingly variable phenomena of the external orilcr 
were suspected to arise from simple and invariable agencies ; 
powers of the world and in it, not powers existing a]>art 
from the world in alienated majest}' and sublime indeiHMi- 
^4enee. 

Such a change is indeeil radical. It is opiKisofl hi all 
primitive concejitioiis, and is still resisted by the iiniHL*rfeetly 
cultivated mind. It is the conquest of scientific n*si*arch, 
which first disturbtHl the primitive conception by j»ri»viiig 
that this Earth was very far from Inking the gn^atosl objci*i 
in the universe, to which all other objects were subordinate. 
Astronomy, with its rigorous iiieth<Hls. assigncHl the Earth 
its place among celestial b^idies.* Afterwards Ilii»logy giive 
what may be regardtKl as the complementary dt*moiistnitioii 
by proving that Man was not the lord of creation, but 
simply the apex of the aniiiiul series. Inst«*ad of tin* 
universe being subordInate<l to him, it was proved to be a 
vast system of magnificent Life, of which he only foriiiiMl a 
modest item. These ideas having taken iiossession of men's 
minds, prepared the way for the conception of Sisdiqy 
itself being not less rigorously deteriiiimHl in its evolution 
by laws; so that just as in the life of an individual tht*n* 
are the successive Ages, in the life of Humanity then* an* 
successive Epochs, each age and each eiandi l>«*iiig the 
product of that which went before it. 

The results of this change in our concf*ption of the 
world, by wliich the whole eomimss of pheiioinetiii, from the 
transit of a star to the creed of a nation, from the evolution 

* The admission of ihe fset that tbr Eaith was small in romparisrjn wirh other 
cch-dtial UKlics irreaistihlj suggested the idea of those boriies l>ring also in* 
habit«-d. Men •fimggled against this ioferpoce, and thej atmgglr agiiiost it still. 
Aorncas assi^rted that tb<*rf! could ouljr be one iuhabitsd world ; and his grounds 
were these: if a second were admitted there wonid Imi no reaaon for denjing a 
third, and so on to iuSnity, • wliich would be contraiy to truth and revelation.* 
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of an orfTonic cell to the evolution of Science, are all brought 
under Law — may be summed up under two heads, theo- 
retical and practical. The theoretical result is the limita- 
tion of our Bjjoculative activity to the problems that are 
verifiable — a limitathm which is an intensification of j;)Ower 
by its economy of effort and definiteness of aim. The 
practicul result is that we, having once detected the 
iiimles of action of the immanent powers, can often foresee 
what will (»ccur under given conditions, and thus either wo 
can ntmlify them so os to adapt them to our needs, or we 
can resign ourselves to them where they are seen to be 
in(‘vitul)lt‘. 

It was in the thirteenth century that the great social and 
inti‘Ilectual influences began the work of dissolution and 
reeoiistmetion. I cannot pause here to enumerate the 
vari«*d claims of this ejioch, the imiHirtance of its political, 
religious, and social struggles, the splendour of its Archi- 
tecture, the p.ij»id devehipment of its Commerce ; my business 
is with its Philo<l»*phy, and esiH'cially with the new directions 
inipressiHl ujsm the mc»veinent of Phili»sophy by the intro- 
duction of (jireek and Arabian science. At the close of the 
twelfth century Schohisticisiii had passed into Mysticism ; 
urgtnl by a weary sense of its impotence. Reason was in 
danger of *»nce more lK*c<»ming the obedient servant of 
Faith. We have now to see the twofold demand for Au- 
th«»rity and Liberty, n*siKmded to by the installation of 
Aristotle, and the widening reach of physical research. These 
inu}' be best considered in two eminent types, Albertos 
Magnus and Roger Bacon: the former is the most con- 
8X>ieuou8 figure of tlie centuiy*, and may be regarded as the 
incarnation of the principle of Autliority; the latter is so 
distinguishably the prophet of modem Inquiry, that only in 
modem times has his true position been understood. 

§ n. Albebtus Magnus. 

The * ape of Aristotle,’ as he was not unreasonably nawiAd, 
endeavoured to consolidate the theological conception of the 
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world, by bringing all classes of phenomena within an ency- 
clopsedic system in harmony with that conception. 1 hare 
only a second-hand acquaintance with his works. More 
than once, indeed, I hare opened the ix>iiderouB folios with 
the determination to master at least some i>ortioii of their 
contents ; but I shut them again witli an ahu'rity of im- 
patience which will be lK*8t eouqtndieiuUHl by anyoii*' who 
makes a similar atUunpt. In the analyses given b}' Jounluin, 
Huiu'^iu, and Rousselot * may be read as much us most stu- 
dents will di'sire. 

Albert, count of BoIIstudt, was Ixim ut Lavingeii. in Swabia, 
in the year lIP^l. After studying diabH'ties at Paris, matli**- 
matit's iuid me«lieine at Pudtuuund met uplirsit’s ui manv plaet’s, 
he joininl the DominieanK, and bivaine reiiowniHl iw pr*-aelier 
and t<'acher. Tliis iudeiHl was his true vocation ; and utter 
tasting niany and high honours, he r»*.'»igiii*d his bishopric and 
retunnxl to his professorial chair at Cologne, and diwl there, 
aged eighty-seven, leaving Indiind him an immense reputa- 
tion, and works which in Jammy's i>dition ttinount to twenty- 
one thick folios. Legend luis hc»ver<<d round his iiume. 
Vincent de Ueauvais eulle«l him a magician, and the ]M*ople 
believed in his magic, in quite atiothi>r Ki n.se. Alchi'inv was 
his favourite study; and although all seieiitilie imiuin had 
a suspicious relationship with tin* «larker |•t>wers, ideheiiiy 
was sup|*os(‘d to hv, ]fir I'lrrtlh’Hff, tin* instrument of magic. 

Allxutus Magnus added nothing of his own as a contri- 
bution to PhilosM.phy, but he is.wertully affectctl tJic thought 
<»f his day by the encychqtiidie cliann-hT of his lulHiurs. 
He reproductsl even- one of .\ristotlc*s tn-atiws with eom- 
inentan*, and with such additions as the writinga of the 
Arabs supplied. TIuit he fnijueiitly inisunderstotNl Aris- 
totle may have Ln'cm due as much to the e»uTupt Arabian 
sources on which he relied,^ os to the tJieological bias with 

• Til’ W'.rV of M. Pnt-cnirr, Huimn Jtt JSrinfrj Ailturr//r» a$t Mrym Apr, <•» 

AU^rt U ft tun ^foqHe, pi*m, is.'a, w aiMMr cumpilativn from •reond-li.iiHl 

Mitirrr*. 

t ibi* rireaimtvntiaUy crtaUwbnl tijr Jmboauc tlttlurelMi »ttr Ut troAuc- 

ttomt UUtnu AArutoU. 
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irhicli he necessarily studied them. It is certain that both 
by nature and education he was indisposed to innovate, 
especially in questions which had a theological bearing. 

‘ Whenever divine things are touched on,* he says, * faith 
must predominate over reason, authority over argument ; * 
and accordingly the decisions of Aristotle, authoritative as 
tho}' are in matters of Philosophy, liave nevertheless to give 
way to the decisions of the Church, whenever there seems to 
l>e a discrepancy: as to either of them giving way to the 
truth of things, the ultc'mative is never thought of. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his reverence for Authority, 
the fact that he was the first doctor in the Middle Ages 
whii ]uibliely commented on the various treatises of Aris- 
totle sufiieientir accounts for the eminence of his reputation. 
Tty s]>readiiig the knowledge of what Aristotle and the 
Arabians hiuglit he enlarg<.‘d the horizon of Philosophy, and 
stimulated men’s minds to research in either directions than 
those in which Sc'luilasticism hitherto had confined them. 
Physics, Alchemy, Natural History, Ethics, were wdeed but 
imiH*rl’ectly tn'uted ; it was a great thing for these subjects 
to l>e trcut4‘d at all. Moreover Scepticism was aided in 
niioth(‘r way, unconscumsly indeiHl, yet all the more eflec- 
tively : — 1 allude to the phin AlU‘rtu8 imiforuily pursues, 
and which w:u< followeil by all his successors, of stating the 
«>bjeeti<ins which cun Ik* raised against every thesis, and 
answeriuir them serially. It is true that his mode of 
answering them is very little more than an interrogation of 
the authorities; but the mere habit of debate was certain to 
devehqie Scepticism. 

Thu full development of his efforts is seen in Aquinos, the 
greatest of the scholastics. But I cannot pause here to 
sketch the portrait of tlie Angelic Doctor (bom 1227, died^ 
1274). Ileferring the student to the special historians of 
this epoch,* 1 must hasten on to the thinker who represents 
the critical and insurgent movement. 

An intemAing diwuMion of the queeUon whether Aqviiias did or did aot hdd 
Uio doctriiH* of ‘senaiblv spedM* or ‘ideas’ as somsthing intsnMdkto betwoeo 
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$ III. Booeb Bacon. 

There is no writer during the whole of the Middle Ages so 
interesting, to those who are tracing the evolution of < hough t, 
as Roger Bneou ; but my present limits do not |R‘rmit of an 
exhaustive treatment of his labours^ and as I projx wt* <o devote 
a special chaj^ter to him in a future History of Science, I 
must be content here with a very rapid indication of the part, 
he i>layed, and refer the reader to the excellent sources naiiUH.1 
below. * 

Roger Bacon is an energ*'tic representative of tin* insurgent 
minds of the thirteenth century, and he had in eomnion with 
the insurgent minds of most ages a noble vi.«iioii a i*i*ining 
future, and an extnivagant etiiiHdenee in tin* realisation <*f Ids 
lm{H*s. An impatient scorn of «*iuitenipf»nirics, atnl a fervent 
sympatby with all innovators, animate almost every piig»* of 
his w(»rks ; while his bf»astfiil eonfidence in his own know- 
K*dge, and in the mighty results Unit would U* acliievi**! eoiiM 
he once be allowed his own way, give n e#*rtuin [»atln*lie in- 
terest to his frustrated t'fforts. We l»*arn fn»ni his casual 
iiidicathin.s that there was a graip of indt*|K>ndt'iJt tliinkcrs, 
standing apart from tin* .slothful igiionun*#* of tin* many, and 
from the sterile aetivity of the s<*holastic?%, afIv4H*iiting gresiter 
free<lom of thought ainl whb*r reach iinpiiry. cMiItivating 
Mathematics and Physics^ dreaming <»f groat nwnliit tons, and 
aasailing the blind sendlity to t#*xts and sentences. Tlii*se 
were Roger Baeoirs teachers and friemls. Towering uIh.vc 
them all is Robert (tn»88etete, bisln^p of Idneoln, a innthermi- 
tician who despaired of Aristoth*, and strove to find out for 
liiinself what the obscurity of tmnslatioiis kept hidden, who 
Opposed the monks, ojn>osct.l the |w»pe, and impri*ss<*d his 

th<* olvicctt sod th^ Btincl. trill t:ir in ftyJtg snr ia phtl. ntt 
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imago on the popular mind, mingled with admiration and 
Biiperstitious terror. A precursor of Bacon, he acquired the 
reputation of sorcerer ; a precursor of Wiclif, he had called 
the pope Antichrist.* 

Baci>n early chose his career. While he regarded all the 
srlioliisticrs as barbarians in comparison with Aristotle and 
till* Arabs, he was not prc*pared to accept even Aristotle as 
infallible. Experience was a surer guide ; a little grammar 
and niatlieiiiatics wer<.‘ preferable to all the metaphysic of the 
srliools. He learned (Jn'ek, Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldaic — 
stiiditMl inatheinatics, alcdieniy, <q>ties, and agriculture. He 
i*dls us that he had Ki*ent 2,000 livres in conducting experi- 
ni»*iils. People inarvelhd that he could sur^Hve his excessive 
laluMirs. Unhappily, the fruits of f<.»rty years of study, fruits 
wliieli in his estiiiiation would foed the hungry world, it was 
his bitter lot t<i see himself forbidden to give out. In an evil 
hour he had jt»ined the order of Franciscan monks. His su- 
|H*riors, either jealous, <»r alamied at the tendencies they dis- 
covered, forbatle his writing. If he ventured to instruct some 
eurious brotli4*r, inipris<inment <»ii hrt^ad and water was his 
jiiiiiishineiit, and his b<M»k Wiis destnutnl. He was treated like 
a dis* ihedituit hcIiooUhu', i»r else* like a suspi^cUnl heretic. Books 
were refiis^nl him. If he attemptiHl to teach his pupils how 
to i*ah*ulat4* and to i»b8erve the stars, the inlluonce of »Satan 
was inferred. t Nor is it only in the Middle Ages that men 
ri*juiti*d wise and undeniably pious have regarded the know- 
l«*dge of Nature as indir(*etly aiding the designs of Satan, 
simply because such knowledge was not to be gained from 
till* sources they were accustomed to regard as exclusively 
sacred. This will prepare us to understand how Pope 
Clemeut IV., desiring Bacon to send his work, nevertheless 

* riiAUi K.**: 0/1. cit. p. 7. 

t M. t'liAiii.KK (piotrh on old I'ccirsiastical historian, vho mja that * Friar 
liun^ay was profimmUy rorsiHl in mathematics, either thruu(;h the inspiratioQ of 
Satan, or the teachiny; of Roger Itacon.’ Let me add the counter-itatement of 
ItooKn llAros, that the neglect of mathematics is the work of Satan : * Et hoc dia- 
UfliiN procuravit quatonus radioes snpientite humaDa^ ignorarentur.* Ojm» Ttriium 
c. XX. p. 60. 
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while authorising him to disobey his suix^rior (tibi per 
Apostoliea scripta pneoipieiido mandamus, quatenus, non 
obstante pnecepto Pnvlati cujuscunquc contrario, vel tui 
Ordiiiis constitutione quacunque) urged upon him the 
necessity of doing it secretly and hastily (et hoc quanto 
secretius potoris fiuuus et iiidilute). The poj>e had scientific 
yearnings, and was very curious to kiunv what Baieon had to 
impart ; but he knew the tenijK'r of the age, and he knew the 
• j>ower of tlie Franciscans.* 

The work Clement desired to have stMit him was m*f yet 
WTitteii, as he supposed; but the expressimi <»f his desin* was 
a welcome stimulus to who rf'‘j»lied, ‘ I feel myself 

elevated above my onliuurv strength ; Icoiit*#-ive a new fervour 
of spirit. 1 ougltt be m<»st grateful sinee your IkMtitiid** 
has impoii lined me for that vhirli I havi* most ardiuitly 
desired to communicate, for that which 1 have lalsMired with 
immense toil, and brought iiit4»liglit after manifold ••x|H»nses.* 
The task was rendered heavier bv rea.srm id his i»overtv. 

‘ To place before Ciement IV. a just aeeount t»f resean*hes 
carefully and continuously prosi-cuted for forty years,* s.iys 
Mr. Brtnvor, ‘recjuire<l the free use of accM»mpli^lled seriln-s, 
for whose services he could not l<n»k to his own Onler. A 
laborious work on science and languagi*s in tin* thirteenth 
wntury deniandi>d a knot of necomplishiMl tninserilH-ni 
possessed of more than average skill, whi» cimld constniet 
tables, draw diagrams, and knew fuanething of tireek and 
Hebrew. Where were such men to U* pn^uired?" Morei>%*er, 
the pope had not vcmt tired to iiiter|>c»se lx.*twt*«*n Bacon and 
his superiors. ‘ You forgot,’ wrote Bacon, • to s|>eak to my 
superiors in my excuse; and as I could nut make known to 
them the secret, they threw obstacles in my way.* Nor was 

* M. OzAKAS ; Dautr ft la pki/f*», catkfJwuf au IXnJtf jiiiWr. iHi*. j. ‘jr,, 

hail a «ii«tiliir!y uiftpUrfd homt at lb- Hrifirro-m: • Pina laid, -t k I rpuqur <1- la 
B-formr, w-n m anoa m ta fur-nt dana rino iaJir d*un rouvcoi dr wm unlrr, 

par daa b^rn.mca c|Ut pr«Hrndairiil talloiiirr la Sambt<au d- la miaon runot |Mir 1* a 
moin-a dn / Witbont rscQaing tba riulanoa uf tb- iCcfomirra, wr may 

ai hrms^x al-iMdvt tli-m from having viuiaglj daitruy«d worlm irhii h lb- monka ha<l 
done tli4-ir icmoat to prvTvat being writtan, and which lhair awecwoin lf»ok earn 
not to publiah. 
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this the worst. ^ There was another obstacle,’ Bacon wrote, 

‘ which had nearly proved subversive of the whole business ; 
and that was want of money. For more than sixty French 
livres luul to be expended . . . and your messengers would not 
lay out a single penny, although I told them I would send you 
wt»rd of tin* aiiiiouiit, and that every man’s debt should be paid. 
Ycm know that I have no money and can have none [as a 
Mt*iiflicaiit Friar], then.*fore 1 am prevented from l>uiTowiiig.’ 

^ Yet his spirit was victorious over all obstacles. In eighteen 
iiioiitlis he ha^l coinjHised and written out fi»r the the 

(^pu* and the Opu^ Tertium. ‘As an 

instance «»r ininieiiife lalxuir and application almost super- 
liuiiiaii/says Mr. Brewer, " these three answers to the demand 
4 ii‘ ill#* ]»ope must Ik* reckoned among the most remarkable 
cnriMsitu*s iif literature, indt‘i>eiuleutly of their intrinsic 
merits.’* And while this piKir student was thus miserably 
c«*iiteiuling against external obstacles, his rivals Aquinas and 
AIUtIus Magnus were courted and aided by all temi>oral and 
clerical dignitaries. It was about this very time that ‘ Alliert 
!•' tinind donnait ii I’Empereur eette fastueuse hospitalite qui 
Ta n*iulu cehbre duns Ti magi nation iK>pulaire.’ t 

The fate 4 »f the works written under such disadvantages 
has lH*en pitiable. Tia) much in adviuiee of their age to be 
appreciated, they have only in quite modern times been 
res 4 -iuHl fnan the neglect and destruction too inevitably 
attending maniiseripts. The O/noi Jfnjrfs was published by 
Jebh in and the (Pp^ts JUinus and Opus Tertiutn first 

ap|H*anNl no later tlian ISoO. According to M. Charles, not 
a single doctor of tlie tliirtoenth and fourteenth centuries 
mentions Bacon either for blame or praise. Such wide- 
swei'piiig statements must be received writh hesitation ; but 
we may infer at least that Bacon’s name is so rarely cited aa 
to warrant the biograj>her’8 statement that his influence was 
inappreciable. * Ses idtVs, ensovelies dans sea maifuscrits, 
devuient y rcster pri^ de trois t^uts ous jusqu’a ce qu’un autre 


^ Baswaii : Ojk cU. Piefacws xlv. 


t CauusA : Op, cit, p. 31. 
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Bacon vint lea reprendre jwur son compte, y njonter encore, et, 
mieux servi par los eireonstances, les faire imsser d^fiiiitive- 
ment dans la science/ 

On my first reading of tlie Opiis Majits 1 was startled and 
delighted by what seemed the remarkable insight with wliic*h 
Bacon had anticipated several of the leading c<»nceptioiis of 
jxisitive philosophy. A more intimate familiarity toned 
down that surprise, and iiuKleratiHl that admiration, showing 
me that I had yieldiHl to the common temptation of reading 
into ancient texts the views of nuxlerii thinkers. But ev«»!i 
after tlie r«‘ctifieation of this erroneous iiiipression, after an 
examination tif Iiac4urs scientific ideas and ]irt*t4*iidf(l dis- 
coveries, which riHluctHl their claims to a vi*ry mod«*st rank 
(as I shall fully t*x]daiii in the IIist«»ry i»f Seieiie«> , there still 
riMnaiiunl the adtiiinitnui for a viironais thinker, <uie of the 
iut»st remarkable i»f the neglected heriH^s of Hiimanity. 
Considered with reference his e4Uiteiiiponiries, he is a 
giant; and the comparison which s{HintaniM»usly presi»nts 
itself with his illustriotis nainesiikt*, Fnineis liai'eii, by no 
me;uis diminishes his eminenc4». 

It is indee<l a ]s»int of siingular interi^st that, in spite of 
there not Inniig even the siiiallf'st probability «»f Kraneis 
BacfUi having rea«l a single page of Ib»ger Hae.urs wi.rk 
(eitlier in tin* originals, l>t.H*uuse tiny were unprint«Mb •*r at 
second hand, Isreaus#* they were n«*ver eit4Hl\ a v«^rv euriotis 
list <*f parallel passag«*s might giv#‘n, o\er ami aliove the 
resemblainvs in dm^trine. Had lht*ri‘ lN-4*n on external 
gnninds the shadow* of a pndiahility, there W4»uld huvi* Ihmmi 
on iiit4*nial gnumds the str«»ng«*st i^viilem-e «»f Francis 
Bacoirs plagiarism ; us it is, W€* art* fort'itl Up admit a simple 
c^iincidence ; nnh'ss u imm* eKimprtdieiisiv** aec|uaintaiiee with 
the literature of the Middle Agt^s slnniM prove the reseiii- 
bluiice^ to be tract, -Jible to a common iumrce. Some of theH4% 


• T'*** trart /> .Vffr4iW. /Wj/, A^iu ft • Imiifttiiiifm of wliirh uprriiml 

in KktH, KiiASf fUcojr At mu hr tiitfSi-# tvn*' 4ir I«r4> utonrfi 

from »i. wtrh nn « tfirrMtoit of diAt^lii f, tn hin //of. fS ; uml 

•u tiu' TVmjNirrM VurtH 9 JUturuIus, hr •pt*uk» uf hi* grral nnmrnnkr. 
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indeed, follow naturally from the antagonism against Aristotle 
and the Scholastic Method, which was the leading purpose of 
iHith. Having seen the vanity of the Syllogism they could 
only seek refuge in Experience. Having seen the wearisome 
inutility of Scrholusticism, they could only insist with greater 
eiii]>baHi8 on the ‘ fruits/ and make Utility their aim. Having 
seen that men liad all gone vrrong, because all pursued a 
wrong MetluKl, the suggestion of certain Idols of the mind 
was near at hand, and the nature of these Idols could not be 
very differeiitl 3 - interpretcnl. Finally, having a supremo con- 
tifleiiee in their own Mi'thcHl, it was natunil that both should 
fall into the strange 4*rror of supposing that their Method 
wonhh so t<» K|M*ak, equalize men’s minds, and render Science 
t*a>ily aee«*Hsible hi all.'^ It is less on such resemblances as 
though they arrest the reader, that a charge of 
plagiarism eould be bastMl, than on resemblances in expression 
isueh as the of Experiment) and in unimportant 

passages. I had tlrawii up a list of these, but cannot now find 
it ; aiiA' dilig4‘nt n*adi*r will notice several in the course of his 
study. Mr. Brewer alludes to them in his preface.t 

Four great stumbling bbicks to truth {vtriiati^ oJTemlicula) 
impede tin* iiiquin*r*s pn»gress, ai’cordingto Bacon, and these 
are: 1. The iiifitituice t»f fnigile and unworthy authority, 
fnitfilijt * f 2. Custom, rottsue^ 

iiulihU tlhttumiiits, d. Tlie imiK*rfection of undisciplined 


* KtiAXi UAr^iN'fli Im Jii f in hi«i was pxtnvapaijt ; l>ut IttKiF.R surpassed 

him. not tuilv that h«'onulJ i«^Arh » williiif; pupil in tlmt' or six months sU 

that hr h.ul forlv yti\n* to Irani, hul thnl fhrrr tiays would suffice for II**hrpw 

orOnrk. Oyms 7'r rftum. c. xx. p. fi.i. Whilr I fully roju^nr with Mr. SpRimixa in 
r* 00:^11^111*1 hill H fsiiit r»*»*-nihlain'«» hrfwi'i-n the * ofTriidicula* of IUicxh and tho 
‘id iU’ of KitAXiis. 1 altopetlirr iliHjM'iif fn>m the jinlpiii’iit of Mr. KuJS thst * tho 
*:«ii**rul r*f< 4 'iiihhince Ix'fwren I hi* spirit in which the two liacuus »]>enk of science 
and its improTcmoiit is slight.* (//nom’s IVorls, I. 90 .) It is precisely here that 
the n'Si'inliUnci* seems to mo to Ik* striking. 

t I do not rfH'kun such n*seml»lsnoes ss the famous rpigrsm of FrajccisBacost: 

* Aiit^piitss S4*culi juTentiis iniiiidi/ the ides of which is dearly expivssed by Room: 
‘ quaiitu jiininres tsiito perspicw'iores, quia jiiniores postoriom stioccssionc tempo- 
rum ingreiliuntur Istiores priomm.* Optt* MoJm, c. ri, p. 7, Venct. 1750. It 
Would be* im|>ossiblc to assign the parentage of the thought; the felicity of the 
epigrammatic brevity ia due to Fnaircia Bacon. 

VOL. 11. Q 
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senses, Wilgi sensus imperiti. 4. The concealment of our 
ignorance by ostentation of our seeming wisdom, proprivo 
ignoranti<f occuliaiio cum osteniaiione sapieniujc apparentin. 

It is on the evil influence of Authority that he is most 
copious and effective : nam auctoritas solum allicity consnvtmU} 
ligaty ojuuio vuhji obstinrtios paril vt coujirmat. lie shows how 
fallible is the authoritj' oven of the wisest philosophers, and 
the most illustrious fathers, ‘ who were wise indeetl, but not 
wise in their opi>osition to truth and he dtrlares it tii be a 
feeble argimient which rests only on tradition, (»r the wisdom 
of our ancestors; rather we should infer that the c*Mer and 
commoner a belief, the greater the chance of its Indiig a 
mere prejudice. Popular opinion excites lii.s scorn. It was 
the mob that abandoned Jesus after following him f^r two 
years, and shouted ‘Crucify him!* Philosojdiy has iilways 
been persecuUnl. Aristotle was calumniated, Avicenna per- 
secuted, Averroc's dt*oried : ‘whoever attenii»ted t«> n‘f«»rm 
pliilosophy has Ix'on thwarted, in every way ; nevertheless 
truth has triumphed, and will triumph till the coming of 
Antichrist,* * 

But let us not 1x5 precipitate, and conclude that Ila4*<»n held 
the views aKnit Authority which are lield by imMlern insurgents. 
Eemember that it is a friar of the thirteenth century who is 
denoiuicing the evil influence of intelle(‘tual ix'rvility, and you 
will understand how he could in all sinceritv add ‘ I do not 
allude to that truth and mdid authority which hy toNrs choici* 
has been {'laciHl in the hands of the ('hurcli, or %vhich the 
saintly philosophers and infallible prophets have aequireil by 
their own merit. Elsewhere he places the remedy for the 
evils first in tlie study of that only perfect wisilom which 
is found in the Scriptures, and stv'oiidljr in the study of 
Mathematics, and the use of KxiM>riment. Tliis eombiiiutuui 
of Scripture and Mathematics, Bf> incomprehensible to us, hlud 
nothing startling to a man of that age. Tlie infallibility of 
the Church was not to be shaken off in a day. TIic idea of 

* Opvs JUiry p. 10. Comp. Opus Tfrtium, r. is. p. 20. * Crrto multi fuflruu* 

•anefi K boni Judmot qusiwlo metOsiui r«t Uuminim, rt Uroim omucu cltmi*^. 
runt Enm.* 
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Scripture not containing all wisdom is on idea which has very 
slowly made its way. Moreover in the state of ignorance, 
which was the state of the wisest in the thirteenth century, 
we cannot doubt Bacon’s sincerity when he exclaims : ‘ What 
man knows is little and worthless in respect of that which he 
bc'lievos without knowing; and still less in respect of that 
which he does not know. Mad is he who thinks much of his 
wisdom ; maddest he who exhibits it as something marvellous.’’’^ 
It is to be noted that Bacon always insists on the harmony 
of revelation and reason, and stigmatizes the distinction 
which was then daily growing in credit, of truth according to 
Si*ripture and truth according to Philosophy. They are vile 
luTctics who make this distinction: ‘ mentiimtur tanquam 
vilissinii hcrctici that which is false in i>hilo8ophy cannot 
trin* elsi'whore. * Nam quicquid est contrsirium sapientias 
I>i*i vel aliiuiuin <*st erroneiim et inane, nec jKitest humano 
g<*neri valcre.’ Therefore all wisdom is to be fomid in 
Scripture, and drawn fn»m thence by Philo8f»phy and the 
Taiion Law.t Nevertheless, while Bauson thus vindicates the 
authority of Sc*ripturc\ he is firm in asserting the integrity 
«»f Pliilosojihy, which he regards as revealed by God, and as 
nt*edt*d for the jx*rf<*et fulfilmt*nt of Scripture. Indeed wo 
may say that altlnaigh uiiheHitutiiigly accepting the dogmas 
c»f Christianity, he everywhere m’cepts them because they are 
true, and not beeanse they claim the autJiority of the Fathers : 
against that authority he is always ready to op].>osc tho 
verdicts of rt^ason. 

I>r. Will* well declares tho existence of Roger Bacon’s work 
to be a pn.>blt*iii wdiicli has never j’et been solved so greatly 
W 2 US it in lulvanee of the age. I think that had the historian 
bi.*en somewhat better acquaint<*d with the writings then 

* ' Piiuca onim •tint i t rtlm r«'S]^'Ctu fornm quirnon intfllipt sed credit, etlonge 
paiieiorii r«*iiprttu ronini qun* ignufut. Kt qiioniam rvspociu curuiu qme Mi homo 
T* HtuM infinito qtin* igiionit ; inwinuM nti qiii do sapiontia tc cztoLHt, et maximo 
iuKanit qnt oatniiat ct tanqttam purtcotum stiam scientiam nititor dimlgarc.* 
Optt^ Mqjtis, p. II, 
t Opus Tertiun^, c. xaiii.-iT. 

I Wiikwxll: //•#<. of tke Inductive Sciencm, 3rd ed. I. 366. 
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current, e8j>eciallj with the Arabian writings from which 
Bacon drew so largely, he would have seen a ready solution 
of this problem. I am myself but very superficially ac- 
quainted with these writings, yet I have discovered evidmiee 
enough to make the jH>sitioii of Roger Bacon quite explii*able 
without in the least denying him extnionlinarv im‘rit. Some 
of the most striking thoughts of Baeon I have found in 
’"^Avicenna and Avern>es, and in passages eitt‘d by Ba«*i»n him- 
self. Nevertheless it is a point of grt‘at interest to see Inav 
this friar in the thirteenth century hail assumed the jaisitive 
attitude, and several of tlie |Hisitive principles. Tin* luminous 
distinction In^tween Abstract and Concrete Sc*i«*nei*s Innl iH»t 
altogi*ther i*seaj»ed him. The im]N»rtant priin-iple that I'lich 
i»rtleriif eonceptituis should Ik* inde{H*ndeiit — Mii nulla fai'ultate 
extranea dcK^t dtuiiinari * — was std/.ed by him at a time wlien 
Albcrtus Magnus i»rotestetl against the introduetiiui of 
Matliematics into Physics; and whi*n tin* ignorance nf the 
Fathers had ^ILseredited tin* study. Ib^ger Bucmh made it the 
basi.s of all si'ieiice — fnia : a mneeption, as 

Dr. Whewcll ri*marks, in which In? is superii^r to Francis 
Bacon. At a time when the SyIlogi>tie Metlnnl was siipruiie, 
he couM not only laugh at it, and iliM-hw its ii:e<iiii]H*tenee« 
he was rea4ly to rephn^e it with the .*<eientilie Methoil ainl its 
two hainlmuidens Matlnunaties auni Kx|H*rtiin*nt. * In every 
science.’ he siiid, * wc must foil* »w the U-st mcth<»4l. and that is 
to study each part in its due iinler. plaeing that first which 
is pro|H*rly at the roniiinun't'iiient. the ••asy Udbre the 
difficult, the general U-fon* the ]»arliciilar, the simple lK*foi>* 
the coiiipl«*x. And th«* ff*x| i^sition must be dt iinfiistratioii. 
This is iiii)K>ssibIe without «*X|H*riiiieiit. We have tlinv 
means of kiiowlcnlgc : Authority, Iti*as4Uiiiig, ainl Kx|K*rimcnt. 
Authonty has no value unless its n*asoii In* shown ; it d<K>s tit>t 
U*ach. it only ctills uss4*iit. In Ibuisoiiing wi* eiuiinioiily dis- 
tinguish a S4>phism from a dciiioristnith#ii by verifying the coii- 
clusicm through ex]»crtnieiit.* He is constantly insisting on 
the necessity of VerUicatiuii, and on the futility argument.* 

* Sr#* I *ptu .V«yiM, p. 336 -T* mud stwr«> the vrll-ksown ; 

sad Opus TerUtiitk^ e, ssit. 
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Experimental Science is the mistress of the 8x>eculative 
sciences, and lias three i?reat Prerogatives. First, she tests 
and verifies the conclusions of other sciences. Secondly, 
she discovers in the notions which other sciences deal 
with, mugiiificent results to which these sciences are incom- 
poti'iit. Thirdly, she investigates the secrets of nature by her 
own powers.* His cfeur insight is disjdaj'ed in the recf»g- 
niticui of an essiuitial eoniieetion of all tlie sciences. Co.mte 
himself might have writbui this passage: ‘Onines scientiie 
sunf eonni'xa*, et mutuis se fovent auxilii.s,sicut partes ejusdem 
bit ills, ciuarum cjiiieliliet opus suum i>eragit, non solum 
propter se, sed prt» aliis.' * 

\V«‘ may «*clio Mr. Brewer’s remark : ‘ If the world loves to 
eoiitemplate tin* great Li»rd Chancellor of James I. retiring 
from tlie court or the ]mrliunieiit t<i his museum at Cray's 
Inn or (torhambury, laying asiile his chancellor's n»l)e to 
watch the furnace <>r count the drops from the alembic, the 
example of tlm S4»litary friar with more scanty iiu-ans and 
fewer associates justifying the value i»f experiment, in a 
darker and less favourable ag»*, is not less interesting. So 
far as the prize is I 4 ) 1m* given mere invention, Roger Bacon 
has sujieri«»r elaiiiis to Lord Baeon.' t 

He Inul a distiiiet idea of a science which should be a prima 
)thilnnni,hui^ coiistituh'd of all the fixed and luiiversal Laws of 
Nature. In the study of this he repudiates as idle the search 
after F<»rnis and SjH*cies, and seeks only the iinifonu agVmcies 
whieli are reducible to law. He ridicules the method of his 
day on whieh physical (|Ui^thins were stdved by reason, 
rafionalUer. If you ask one of these doet<»r8 what is the cause 
of Combustion, he can only answer you that the cause is 
occult. 

* Opus TrrO'irm, c. ir. p, IS. ^ 

t Mr. Bkkwbu i» lotm happj in his rrtlicism of Roger Bacon when he aaja: 
Mhoii4;h in his practice a keen nnd sagacious esparinientalist, in hia ezpoaition of 
Bcipufi* he miopted th^ di^urtirc in opposition to the inductive method.* In the 
first place Roger Bacon never espuunded a science, but onlj his geneiml viawu of 
acieuct^; and in the nest place, the inductive method maj be the bout aatliod 
of reicaRh, bnt the dedneUve is the method of expodthm. 
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A closer examination of Bacon’s writing would demand a 
long chapter. Such a chapter would disjday the iiicoinjilete- 
ness of his conceptions, the vagueness of his Metliod, and the 
strange credulity which in those days even his indeiKUident 
mind could not escape. 


§ rV. Occam. * 

Roger Bacon left no school. lie was too inucli in 
advance of his age ; or rather he was too nnich in advaiiei* 
of the ]>hiU»sophieal authorities to gain from them a proper 
recognition. The Scdiolustieism he oppu8t*tl was still trium- 
phant. The theiilogians op|> 08 tHl Iiim because he iiuMileateJ 
< )l>sen‘ation ami ilisennliteil Authority. The phili».s<*pliers 
were willing enough that he shouM attack Autliority, hut 
were iu»t willing to listen to the same attacks u|K»n tluur 
syllogistic metluHl. Tlu*y were not la^tter disposed t<iwards 
Observation and Ex]XTiment than the theoh»gians wiTe. To 
this day the inductive MelluMl is distasteful to im*ta- 
physieiaus. Duns Se«»tus rose int4» rivalry with Acfuimi.s, 
and the adverse sects of Tliumists and Scotists tilled Europe 
with their noisy disputes. Obsen*ation and Experiiiunt 
instead of Ixuiig pnictised were ct»ndemn*Ml as dangerous. 
In 121’3 the Dominicans interdi<*ted tlie .studv of medieine 
and all physical inquiry. In 12H7, Chemistry was fuuml to 
be dangerous. 

• The gradual deTeh>pment «*f Pliilosophy made it cK-ar that 
Aristotle could iH»t lie reccmciled with 84.‘veTaI fundaiiientnl 
tenets of tlie Church. To save Ixtth. a distinction l>etween 
the two kinds of truth was inrent^'d ; and men taught the 
iruth according to the Church and the truth according to 
PhiloBophy, aa two ]>arallcl and inde{>eiidcnt lines. This 
could not last. Scholasticum was hastening to its end, and 
it received its death blow from our brilliant and rebcUhtus 
countiyniau William of Occam, who wrote vigoronsly against 
the temporal power of the Pope, and triumphantly against 
some metaphysical errors of the schools. This was in the 
early part of the foorteenth oentniy. 
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Occam, according to M. ELaurdan, is a mriter of transparent 
candour, who says what he means without equivoque. He 
is a freethinker, separating questions of reason from questions 
of faith, and not permitting the latter to embarrass^ the 
former. If the question arises as to the Divine intelligence 
being the first efficient cause of oil that exists, he replies that 
as a philosopher h<? *know8 nothing about it, experience not 
instructing us in what way the cause of causes acts, and 
reason having neither the ix>wer nor the right to penetrate 
the divine sanctuary. 

With Occam the doctrine of Realism came to an end. 
His a^lvocacy of Nominalism was irresistible ; and indeed it 
may all 1 k‘ said to be implied in his famous maxim about 
not multiplying entities. The multiplication of entities had 
goiK* on with immense fecundity in the sehoeds. Wherever 
a jduuiomenoii could lx? discerned an entity had to be in- 
vcnt<Ml to accuiiint for it — upitrit i ponere aliqmul But 

04*<*am slittwfd the weakness of this recourse; and to use the 
Innguagi* i*f M. llaiinmu, ^Uuillaume d'Oekham nVst pas 
scuteiiuuit le chef d'uiie grande ecole; son inllueiice sur les 
ec(»h*s ad verses u ete considerable: conime il rapjxdait dons 
les voies di‘ la realite les esprits fatigues de leurs vaines et 
hilMirieiist's 4‘iif|uete8 dans les spheri's du ]K>8sible, son 
ap|M*l devait etre, a ete favorableinent aecueilli. Au trei- 
zi«*me siwle, Tetude de la philt>sophie etait line passion 
anleiite, hupielle on ^*tait pri-t a faire beaucoup de sacri- 
tices ; inuis toutes les |»assions« ineine les plus gen<5rtmse8, 
rechiTchent leur fin avec une anleur dereglw : des le com- 
mencement du quutor/.ienit\ on voit plus de ealme dans les 
irit4dligencc‘8, et^ conime dies reconnaissent la n^cssit^ 
d'une iimthfKle, dies semt disposiVs dVlles-meinos a suivre 
le nouveau guide qiii se prAsentera pour les conduire. Ge 
guide ce fut Ciuillaume d’Oekham.* 

§ V. Tns Retival of Lbabkiko. 

Tlio gathering forces of tiie new era may be most readUy 
indicated by an enumeration of such names as Giotto, Dante^, 
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Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Froissart, Tuuler, Wiclif — 
men whose greatest labours fall within this fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and towards its close we must add the gnulual influx 
of Greek scholars — Barlaam, Chiy^saloras, Gaza, Bessarion, 
and George of Trebizond, whose It^amiiig and eiithuHiasni 
gave a new direction to philosophical speculation, luid ojieiied 
^ the treasures of classic wisdom. 

With the revival of learning, after tin* fall i»f Constanti- 
nople, came frt^sh streams of Ctrecian influence. The wtirks 
of Plato btH'ume generally known : umh*r Slarsilio Ficino — 
to whom we owe the Latin traushith»ii i»f Plato* — a selnM»l 
of Platonists was foninnl, whic-h eonlinu«*il io ilivide, with 
the 8chiH>l of Arist<»th‘, the supn^niacy of Kun»jM», iiiult»r new 
forms, as lK*f«»n* it hetl iliyuhnl it undt*r the ft*rni i»f Ih'alisin. 
The eftect t»f this influx of CSn^eian influence, at a periinl 
when Philosophy was einaiiciputing itstdf from tin* al»s«»Iute 
authority of the Church, was to transfer the allegiain^e from 
the Church to Antiquity. Tt> have suddenly i^ast «ilf all 
authority would have Imh'H t 4 M> vifleiit a chaiig#* : ami it inav 
on the whole Ix' regarded as forlunatt* for huniaii de\elop. 
meiit that Philosophy did so blindly uc**#*pt the new au- 
thority— <»ne altogether /ttiiieoi, yet with* ail d»M-p r<M»ts in 
the life c»f the natum, without any external eoiistitut4Hl 
power, cons*,M|Ueiitly very liable to «lisuni<»n and disruption, 
and certain to give way UTon* tin* ne<*esMiry instirpuiee of 
Reason insisting on friMHlfUii. 

Then* is s<»iiiething pnjfoumlly rati«>iial in the primdple of 
Authority, w*hi*n not exereist*«I des|Nitieally, ami smiietliiiig 
essentially unan^hieul in the principle of LilsTty, when not 
restraiiKHl within due limits. Ik^th Authority and LilH*rty 
an^ ncHressury principles, which <*iily in iiiistis<« lN*c<uim |mru- 
lyzing or de^tnictive. It may lie made perfi*etly clear to the 
rational mind that as Oiiiito says then* can In* no such thing 
as MiU-rty of privuU* judgment ^ in Mutheiiiaties, Astnmoiiiy, 
Physics, Chemistry, or any olhirr science the truths of which 

* Is manj our to l*Uio*« vhewp bw w «o«i 

oliseort*. It i« j>noi«d is Bsbki^s •ditisa 
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have been established ; the person ignorant of these sciences 
does, and must, take upon trust the statements made by 
those who are authorities ; he cannot indulge hia ^ private 
judgment ’ on the matter, without forfeiting the respect of 
those who hear him. Does this mean that all men are 
bound blijidly accept what astronomers and chemists 
assert ? ; to rec|uire such submission of the judgment, is 

to pass bi*yoiul the ]>rinciple of Authority, and assume that 
of l)es{KitiKiii. Thi‘ principle of Liberty assures entire fi%edom 
ia intellectual activity, warrants the control of Authority, 
and incites men Ut control it by submitting its positions to 
tlios«? elementary t<*sts by which it was itself originally con- 
st it ut<Hl. if I have made a series of experiments which 
have hMl Ut the disclosure of an iniiKirtant truth, your liberty 
of privttt4* judgment is mere anarchy if it ussi^rt itself in 
dcin iiig till- truth simply out of your own pre-conceptions; 
but it is healthy fn*t.Hlom if it assert itself in denying the 
truth after having submit tinl niy authority to its original 
t4‘sts ',tlu»se 4*x|N*riiiients. iuiiiiely« which ga%'e it autlu>rity), 
and afb'r det4*cting some t‘m»r in my exiH^rimentation, or 
some iiiaeruracy in my induction, ^llie authoritative state- 
ment of Sir Charles Hell, rejn^ated by everj* other anatomist, 
resjKfting the separate functions of the anterior and j>os- 
teri*»r columns of the spinal cord, was one which permitted 
no liU^rty of private judgment, but did permit liberty of 
j»rivate veriticati<iii ; and when M. Brown- ScHjuard Te])eated 
the original expi*riments and pn»ved the former conclusions 
to Ik* (^rroiuHiiut,* his authoritati%’e statomeut replaced that 
of previous anatomists, and will continue to replace it, until 
it has luidcrgoue a similar defeat through the process of 
verilication. 

If this is a correct view, it will enable us to understand 
the long contiiiiiance of Aristotle’s authority, which cperced 
the minds of men as the authority of one confessedly a 
master in his art, and one whoso positions would not easily 
be brought to the test of verification. Hence, jss Bayle says, 

• B9$Uimoin$d$h8ociMd$SMi^ IMi. 
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the method employed was first to prove evcrj'^ thesis by autho- 
rity, and next by arguments ; the proofs by authority were pas- 
sages fix>m Aristotle ; the arguments went to show that these 
passages, rightly interpreted, meant what the thesis meant. 

Other causes contributed to foster this reverence for Au- 
thority; only one cause could effectually destroy it, and 
^ that was the rise of positive Science, which, by forcing men 
to verify every step they took, led tliem into din.H.’t antago- 
nism with the ancients, and made them choose In'twecn the 
new truth and the old dogma. As Cam|KUiellu — om? of the 
reforming thinkers — acutely saw, ‘the reft»nii8 alrt*ady made 
in philo 84 >phy must imike us ex|H'et its coiiijileti* change ; 
and whcHwer denies tlml the Christian initul will Hur|)ass tin* 
Pagan mind, must also deny the existt*nce of the New 
World, the planets and the stars, the seas, the atiiiiials, the 
colonies, the nifslem st*cts and the new e4»sm<»gnii»hy.^ ♦ It 
does not come within our puri>ose hen* to truc«* the rise and 
development of Scienee ; we then*fort* pass at once to the 
pliilosophical insurgents against the authority «>f Aristotlt* 
and the Church well typefied in Uionlaiio Ilnuio. 

5 VI. Giordano liBrNo. 

On the irth of Februarj', a vast concours** of |x»<»ple 

was assembled in the largi^st ojk*!! space in Itoiin*, gatlii*riNl 
together by the irresistible syin|Hithy whieli men always feid 
with whatever is terrible and tragic in human existeiiei*. 
In the centre stood a huge ]ille €»r fuggtds; fnun out its 
logs and branches rose a stake. I'n^wdiiig njiiiid the pile 
were eager and expectant faces, men t*f various agt*s and of 
various characters, but all f<>r c>ne iiiomeiii uiiiU*fI in a 
common feeling of malignant triumph. lUdigiou was aliout t4> 
be avengod ; a beretic was coming to expiate on that spot tlie 
crime of open defiance to the dogmas proclaimed by the 
Church— the crime of teaching that the earth moved, and 
that there was an infinity of worlds. The stake is erected 

* QsoUd IL Hasfu-vnm, Mmmd if Mfika p. 7. 
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for the ‘ maintenance and defence of the Holy Church, and 
the rightH and liberties of the same.** 

Whom docs the crowd await? Giordano Bruno — the 
poet, philosopher, and heretic— the teacher of Galileo’s 
heresy— the friend of Sir PhUip Sidney, and open antagonist 
of Aristotle. A hush comes over the crowd. The pro- 
cession solemnly advances, the soldiers peremptorily clearing 
the way for it. His face is placid though pale. They offer 
him the rnieifix ; he turns aside his head — he refuses to hiss 
il ! ‘ The heretic ! ’ They show him the image of Him who 
died uiHiii the cross for the sake of the living truth — he 
refuses the symbol ! A yell bursts from the multitude. 

'n»ey chain him tf» the shtke. He remains silent. Will 
he not i)niy fur mercy ? Will he not recant? Now the last 
hour is arriveil — will he die in his obstinacy, when a little 
hypocrisy would save him from so much agony? It is even 
so ; he is stublmm, unalterable. Tlmy light the faggots ; 
the braiu'hes crackle ; the flame ascends ; the victim writhes 
—and now we see no more. The smoke enveloi>e8 him; 
but not a prayer, n«*t a plaint, not a single cry escaiies him. 

]„ a little while the wind has scattered the ashes of 

(jii<»nlaxio linuio. 

The imirtynloin tif Brunt* Ims preserved his name from fall- 
ing into the sjunc ncglfct ns his writings. Most well-read men 
rctm mlier his name as that of one who, whatever his errors 
might luive been, iK'rished a victim of intolerance. But the 
extreme rarity of his works, aided by some other causes into 
which it is needless here to enter, has, until lately, kept 
even the most curious from forming any acquaintance with 
them. The rarity of the writings made them olgecta of 
bibluipolic luxuiy ; they were the black swans of literature. 
Three hundred florins were paid for the Spaedo m Holland, 
and thirty pounds in England. Jacobi’s mystical 
Hamann, searched Italy and Germany in vain for the 
dialogues De la Causa and De T Jnfinito, But in 1830, Herr 
Wagner, after immense toil, brought out his valuable edition 

• Worts quoted liyPnit Da lloso«fc«Bi a writ sfJsnmws Raw. 
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of the Italian works, and since then stndcnts have been able 
to form some idea of the Neapolitan thinker.* 

Giordano Bruno was bom at Nola, in La Terra di Lavoro, 
a few miles from Naples, and midway between Vesuvius and 
the Mediterranean.t The date of his birth is fixed as 1 550 
—that is to say, ten years after the death of Copemiens, — 
whose sj'stem he was to esjxnise with such ardour, — ainl ten 
years before the birth of our own illustrious Bacon. Tasso 
well says : 

* l**! ivim 

Simili a 90 {rli |»r\Aiiici* ; ' 

and Brano was a true Neap<ilit4in ehild — as nrdt*iit as its 
volcunic soil, burning; atinosphen*, and dark thick wine 
{matojiaijfo^rnt ) — us capriciems as its varicHl climate. Tliere 
was a restless enerjry which fitt^nl him to heccanethe prejicher 
of a new cnisaide — urj^ii|^ him to threw a hau^^hty detianc*c* 
in the face of every authority in even* i*ountry, -an ener^fv 
which closed hb wild adventiinms caiwr at the stake*. Ilc» 
was also distinguished by a rich faiic'v, a varic*d Iiuniour, and 
a chivalrous gallantry, which constantly n*mind us that tin* 
athlete is an Italian, and an Italian of the sixt4*enth ctuiturv. 
Stem as was the struggle, he never alhoved tin* gmec* <»f his 
nature to be vanquished by its veheinem^c*. lie went forth as 
a preacher; but it was as a pn*achc*r young, handsome, piy, 
and worldly — os a {KX*t, not os a funatic. 

The first thing we h<*ar c»f him is the adoption of the 
Dominican's frock. In spit** of his anbuit temiH*ninienU full 
of vigorous life he shuts hiinscdf up in a cloisU*r,- alliiri**!, 
probably, by the venr contrast which such a life uflTcn**! to his 
own energetic eliaracter. Bruno in a cloister has but two 
courses open to him : either all that alRiieiit energy will rush 
into Some stem fanaticism, and, as in Loyola, fiuil aliment in 
perpetual self-combat, and in bending the wills of others to 

• Optr^ di Oitfrdtm BrmmA, JVoIsim*. oru ftw U wuit^i rmpeUU # piUMuntte 
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liis purposes ; or else his resUess spirit of inquiry, stimulated 
by avidity for glory, will startle and irritate his superiors. 

It was not long ere the course was decided. He began to 
doubt tlie mystery of transubstantiation. Nay more : he not 
only threw doubt uixin the dogmas of the Church, he had also 
ill** audacity to attack the pillar of all faith, the great autho- 
rity »»f the ag«‘ — Aristotle himself. The natural consequences 
ciihuchI — he was feared and i>er8ecuted. Unable to withstand 
his opiMjiu-nts, he fled. Casting aside the monkish robe, 
whi<‘h clothed him in what he thought a falsehood, he fled 
from Italy at the very time when Montaigne, having finished 
the tirst part t»f his immi>rhil Essays, entered it, to j>ay a visit 
t<i the unhappy Tasso, then raving in an hospital. 

Itruno was now an exile, but he was free ; and the delight 
he fi-U at his ndeasc may lie read in several passages of his 
writings, es|H*<'ially in the sonnet prefixed to 1/ Injinito : 

* tij • nt-ra, 

« m»r Mn-ifo m* nvriniMM 
hi Ciit* lui, fh* mi . 

]«:i Tn.iti iniA nititLi ■* ft n/ etc. 

was thirty Vfstrs of agrf wh<*n lu* his adveiituruus 

c'our.so throii^li Kur«*{M* — to li«^lit sin;'le-haiulod apiiiist 
inufli nf tlu* fals<*h<KHK folly, and c*»rnijitii>n of his eiHK'h. 
Liko his ^n*at |irut4»ty|H% Xonophunos, who waiidored over 
a rhupscxlist of iihihisophy striving to awaken man- 
kind t4» a rffo^iiition **f the* IXdty whom they dognvdetl by 
thfir d«>^iiias, or likt* his o%vn unhappy rivals, Campanella 
and Vanillin Brutui bi^^aino the knight-i^rrant of truth, ready 
to coinhat all €*omorH in iU cause. Ilia life was a battle 
without a victory. IVrsccutcd in one country, ho fleil to 
another— cverywhen^ st>wing tlie stM'ds of revolt, everj'where 
Kliakiiig the d^imaty of reocivcnl opinion. It was a strange 
time, — to every earnest man, a sod and almost ho{>ele8s time. 
The C'liurcli was in a pitiable condition — dtnray ing from mthin, 
and attacked from without. In general the lower clergy 
degraded by ignorance, indolence, and sensuality ; the 
prelates, if more enlightened, were enlightened only as 
epicures and pedants, swearing by the Oods of Greece and 
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Borne, and laborioiidj imitating the sonorous roll of Cicero- 
nian periods. The Befomiation had startled the world, e8i>e- 
cially the ecclesiastical world. The Inquisition was vigilant 
and cruel ; but among its very members there were sceptics. 
Scepticism, with a polish of hypocrisy, was the general 
disease. It i>cnetrated almost ever^'where — from the cloister 
to the cordinars palace. Scepticism, however, is only a 
transitory state. In all ages, we see it stiniulatiiig new 
reforms. Reformers were not wanting in the sixteenth 
century. Of the Lutheran movement it is needless her*' to 
speak. Tlie sixteenth century marks its plac** in history as 
the century of nwolutions: it not only bn^ke the chain which 
bound Eun^pi* to Rome, it als*» broke tht* chain which IhiuiuI 
philosophy to 8<.‘hohisticism ami Aristotl*'. It set human 
reason free; it pnK-laiiiUHl the lilx*rty *»f thought ami a(*tion. 
In the vanguard of its army, we 8**e Tclesiti, C'ampaiudla, and 
Bruno, men who must always excite our udmimtion ami our 
gnititude for their cause and for their eounige. Tlifv fell 
fighting for freedom i»f thought and utteraiic*^- the vi<>tiiiis 
of a fanaticism the nmre odious because it uus m»t the rigour 
of belief, but of pniriuLd belief. Tb<*y fought in tlms** early 
days of the great struggh' bi.*tW4i*ii sci«*nce and pn*judi*‘*% 
when (Jalileo was a h<'retie, and wlu'ii tli*' implacable sevi'rity 
of dogmatism baptizetl in bl<»od evt^ry m*w tlnuiglit b«»rn int4i 
the w'orld. 

One spirit is common to nil th*‘S** r**ft»nncr», howev*T 
various their d<x?trim's: the spirit of unliesitating opjMisition 
to the dominant authority. In the tiftf'enth cenluiy men 
were occupied with the n<«wly -a wakened trinisiinrs «if ancient 
learning: it was a century ij»f erudition ; the past was wor- 
shipped at the exjR*n«4* of tlie pn*H4'tit. In art, in philosophy, 
and in religion, they sought to n^storc the Kplendoum of lui 
ejirlier time, nninelleschi, Michael Aiigcdo, Raphael, dis- 
daining Uie tyf»es of (hithic art, strove to recall once more 
the classic ty|io. Marsilio Ficiiio, Mirundola, Telesio, and 
Bruno, discanliiig the subtleties and disputes of Scholasticism, 
endeavoured to reproduce Pythagoras, Plato, and Plotinus. 
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In religion, Luther and Calvin, avowedly rising against Papal 
corruptions, laboured to restore the Church to its primitive 
simplicity. Thus the new era seemed retrograde. It is often 
so. The recurrence to an earlier time is the preparation for 
a future. We cannot leap far, leaping from the spot where 
we stand ; we must step backwards a few paces to acquire 
moinontum. 

a i< irclano Bruno ceaselessly attacked Aristotle. In so doing 
he knew that he grappled with the Goliah of the Church. 
Aristotle wivs a S3’Tii>iiyiii for reason. An anagram was made 
of his natno, * Arist4ilele8 : inir nal rrat,* His Logic and Phy- 
sies, t4>gether with the Ptedemaie 83*8 tern of astronom3*, were 
thru «*onKiflenMl sis insepsiniblc portions of the Christian creed. 
Ill I — a i|iiart4*r of a cc*ntur3' afU*r Bruno's martyrdom — 

tin* Parluiiiifiit t»f Paris issued a decree banishing all who 
piiMicU* inaintaiiied theses against Aristotle; and in ltl 29 , at 
the urgent reinonst ranee c*f the Siirboune, decreed that to 
cniitradict the prineijdes of Ariht4»tle was t4> contradict the 
(iiureh! Tln^re is an anecNhUe r«.*Ci»rded somewhere of a 
student, who, having detecte4l s]H>ts in the sun. coiiununicated 
his discovery t4i a W4»rthy priest : * M3’ son/ replied the priest^ 
‘ I havi* reu4l Arist4*tle inan3’ times, and 1 assure* 3-0x1 there is 
nothing f>f the kind ineiithnied b>’ him. Go rest in {leace; 
an«l lx* certain that the s|iM»ts whiidi x’oii have swii are in 
your 4*yes, and not in the sun/ When llamus sx>licitod* the 
periiiissiiiii of Bi*za to teach in Geneva, he xx-as told, * the 
Geneves*? have divorce*! 4>iice fttr all, tJiat neither in logic, nor 
in any other bnmcli of knowlcHlge, will the}’ deport from the 
Opinions 4»f Aristotli^— 114* taniiUum tjuith'-m ub Ari*iotelis 
tUjleriereJ* It is well known that the Stagirite 
iiaiTtixvl3’e8ca|HHl bi*ing ciuioniztHl us a Saint. Are you for or 
against Aristotle? xvas the question of philosophy’; and the 
piquant osjiect of tliis dpurrartXiofiax^ that both 

l>artie8 were oBeii ign4»rant <»f the real opinions of the 
fc>tagirite ; attributing to him indeed doctrines the vexy re- 
Vf.Tse of those which a more ample knowledge of his xvxitings 
has shown him to have taught. 
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Bruno, as we said, took his stand opposite to the Aristo- 
telians. Fjthagoras, Plato, Plotinus, and Lucretius were his 
teachers. Something of tempenunent may liave originated 
this ; for Bruno undoubtedly belongs to that doss of thinkers 
in whom Logic is but the handmaid of Imagination and 
Fancy. To him the Aristotle of that age was antipathetie. 
‘The Aristotelians taught that the world was linite. and the 
heavens incorruptible. Bruno declart‘d the world to 1 m‘ in- 
finite, and subject to an eternal and universal n‘voIution. 
The Aristotelians proelaiiiKHl the immobility of the earth: 
Bruno proclaimed its rotation. Such open dissidein'«‘ could 
of course only enrage the jairty in jM»wer. It would have 
been sufiiciently audac'ious to prt>niulgatt‘ such alisurilities — 
horrnuln pror 4 tu« ahimriliMinfi — as the rotation of the earth ; 
but to defy ArLst<>tle and ridicule his loi;ic, (‘ould only pro- 
ceed from the audacity of imi>icty. S«» Bruno had t4t fly. 

To Geneva he first dire«’UHl his stejis. But there the jKiwer 
which had primnl stnmgiT than the partisans of .S-na-t us, 
was still dominant. He made his «‘sea}n> to Toulousi* : there 
he niised a storm annmg the .\ri.stoteIiaiis. such as coinjNdhsI 
him to fly to Paris, the stri*«'ts of which wm* still slip|N>ry with 
the blood of the Eve of St. Bart holonnov. It would n*»t have 
been snr|>rising had he Is’cn bttt«'her«-*l without nn*n’v ; hut, hv 
somegtMsl fi>rtune, he <d>tuim*«l th*- favour of II«>nrv III., who 
not only |ic‘rmitte<l him toIectunMit thi‘ .St.rlHiiine, hut ofren>d 
tomliuit him as a salaried profer<Mir, if he wouM hut attend 
Hass. Is it not strange that at a tiim* when attendaiic«> at 
MasS'Was so stuious a matter. — when the e«'hoes of that lugu- 
brious cry, la oa la vu>rt ! whieh hud r«‘S<»uiid«‘<l thnaigh 

those narrow murky streets, must have latm still ringing in 
men’s ears, — Bruno, in spit«* »»f his refusal, not only eontinuisl 
to lccturt% but Iwcame exc«>e<lingly jsipulor? 8in*‘e Abelanl 
hml captivated the students €>f Paris with his facile rlof|uence 
and startling novelties, no teacher had been so enthusiasti- 
cally received as Bruno. Young, bandwnne, eloquent, and 
fiicetious, he charmed by his manner no less than by his 
matter. Adopting by turns every form of address— rising 
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into the aerial altitudes of imagination, or descending into 
the kennel of obscenity and buffoonery — now grave, prophet- 
like, and impassioned — ^now fierce and controversial — now 
fanciful and humorous — he threw aside all the monotony of 
professional gravity, to speak to them as a man. He did not 
on this i>ccasion venture openly to combat the prejudices and 
doctrines of the age ; that was reserved for his second visit, 
nfl4*r he had learned in England to speak as became a free 
and earnest man. 

On the misty hanks of our noble Thames, he was rudely 
]iiitiat4*d into the brutality of the English character; but he 
was amply C4»ini>ensiited by his reception at the Court of 
Kli/aUdh. when* a friemlly welcome awaited all foreigners 
— rspiH-ially Italians. Nor was his southern heart cold to 
till* rxfiuisite l)oauty and inooinparuble grace of our women. 
Knglaiul was w'orth visiting ; and he had reason to refer with 
pride to Npi4*st4i pa4*se Britannico a cui doviamo la fedelta 
ed nm<»re c^Kpitule/ It was in England he published the 
greati'r part <»f his Italian works. It was here jwhaps that 
tin* serehest |jart of his life was s|>ent. Patroniscnl by the 
ijiiet*!! (* r uiiiea Diana cpial e tra voi, qual che tra gli astri il 
soli-/ as he calls hen. he had the glor}' and the hapjaness to 
call Sir Philip Sidney friend. 

In the high communion of noble minds, in the interchange 
of great thoughts and glorious asjdrations, another than 
Ilnino might havt* l>oen content to leave the world and all its 
4*iTors ill {ML*act* ; but he had that within him which would not 
suffer him to at n^st. He could not let the world wag on 
its w*ay, content to smile at its errors. He was a soldier, 
and had his battles to fight. In the society of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Fulke Greville, Dyer, Harvey, and most probably 
of Antonio Perez and Shakspeare’s Florio, Bruno might have 
discussed with oaliiiness every question of philosophy, had 
he been of an epicurean turn — had he not been Bruno. As 
it was, lured by his passion for publicity — by his vanity 
uo less than by his love of truth — ^he rushed into the 
arena. 
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It was not yery long after his arrival in England (1583) 
that Leicester, then Chancellor of Oxford, gave that splendid 
fite in honour of the Count Palatine Albert de Lasco, of 
which the annals of Oxford and the works of Bruno have pre- 
served some details. In those days a foreigner was ‘ lioiiixiHl * 
in a more grandiose style than modem Aiiiphitryons ntUunpt. 
{t was not deemed sufficient to nsk^the illustrious stnwiger to 
breakfast; tliere were no dinners given in public, or at the 
club. The age of toumaineii ts had passi‘*l away ; but then' 
were still public discussions, which were a sort of jmssiige- 
t>f-arins botwet^n the knights c»f intelliM-t. And siieh a 
tourney had LtMcester pri'iiannl in honour i»f the Pole. 
Oxfonl called u|»i>n her doughty men to brighten up tln‘ir 
;irms, — that is to say, to shake the dust frun their volunit*s of 
Aristotle, All com*‘rs were ehaller.geil. Bruno HtepjHHl into 
the arena. Oxfonl chose her l>est ineu t*» combat for Aris- 
totle and Ptolemy. On that eausi' her cxisteiii*** ^-'ciiiimI to 
depend. Her stalut**s declared that the Bacla‘l**rs and 
Masters of Arts who did ni»t faithfully follow Ari.*«.totle w.'ii* 
liable to a fine of fiv»^ r^hillings for «‘very |H»int «»f div*'rg»*n* «*. 
or for eveiy. fault coiniiiitt4*d against the Bnin«* 

wittily called Oxfimlthe of soittui leamtiig - * la v. tluva 

di Inione lettere.' 

Tlie details f>f this wit combat are unknown to us. Bniiui 
declan^s that fifteen times diil he stop the iiioiitli of hU 
pitiable advi^rsary, who c<nild cudy n*ply by xibiiw.* But 
there is cmisbhjnibb^ alsmt the XeniM>Iitan, aii«l 

such statements must n^ceived with riintion. That he 
created a^semsation * we have no doubt; his doctrines wen* 
sufficienth* startling. We als#> find liiiii, on the slnuigth of 

• * Andatr io Oxoaia «• fiarvi rimmiAr !•* nl 

pul I>1U <li»pntM cftn r}a«''* in in prv«riMui Sri l*rtnn|M' AU.*u''> 

ri nlui Sr In nobililA inglntr! Fnlrri Sin* nrtn** *i riAponSrrr a g'i 

n'l. com# rmt/» pf*r c|ttin<lirt niUn^wtiii c|uinSicn <|tukl pulrioo rnir» U 

•lopjn qnr| priTirn> Sttttiir, rhr omiH^ il njififi'o Sr 1* srniSrmin n«* pnonrTo nrnnti in 
qurKta ummiooe! Fttrri Sin* nm qiuinfn inrmlilA •* SbroHnSn 

qu**t pnreo. r cun qnanUi piuciniai rf miunttii qiu*ir nllrv, ebe in fiitlo inu*tr«Tji 
tmum Nnpolcfntko, nuo H nllrrslo ikSIo pl4 bmianv drlu ! ’ — La Ctaadf ie Omen .* 
Bavso : Og^. UrU, li. ITS. 
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that success, solicitmg permission of the Oxford agn at e to 
profess openlj. With his usual arrogance he styles Rimaoif 
in this address, as a * doctor of a more perfect theology, and 
professor of a purer wisdom,* than was there taught. Strange 
as it may appear, permission was granted ; prolably because 
he hud the patronage of Elizabeth. He lectured on cosmology, 
also on the immortality^ of the soul : a doctrine which he 
tntiiniaiiied, not upon the principles of Aristotle, but upon 
those of the Neo-PIatouists, who regarded this life as a brief 
struggle, a sort of agony of death, through which the soul 
must pass ere it attains to the splendour of existence in the 
etomal and universal life : the conviction of our future 
l•xi^t«‘nee is given in the dc*<.*p uiu|ncnchublu desire which 
is within us to unite ourselves with Ciod, and to quit tlija 
niisomble sphen* for the glorious regions of eternity. No 
douht he pri-aeluHl this doctrine with stirring eloquence; but 
it must have sounded very het^-rislox in the ears of tluit wise 
••ouclttv*’ — s1yle<l by ljruiu»‘a constellation of {ledunts, whose 
igiioninc**, presunqUion, and rustic rudeness would have ex- 
liau»t<Hl the patience of Job;* and they soon put un end to 
his lectures. 

\\\’ have uln*ady indicated the protection which Elizabeth 
iicconled him, and which he repaid by adulation, extravagant 
enough, but which was then the current style in 8|>euking of 
royalty ; and it should not be forgotten that this praise of a 
Prot«>stunt (Jueen was md among the h'ast of his crimes in 
the ryes *if liis accusers. Still, even Elizabeth could not pro- 
tect a hcndic* ; and Bruno’s audacious chKptence ronseil such 
opposition that he was forcetl to quit England. He returned 
to l*ari8, once mon.' to court the favour of tlie Quartifr Ijniia, 
lie obtaintKl permission to ojien a public disputation on the 
Physics of Aristotle. For three successive days did this dis- 
]>ute continue, in which the great questions of nature, the uni- 
verse, and the rotation of the earth were discussed. Bruno had 
thretwn aside tlie veil, and presented his opinions naked to the 
gaze. His impetuous onslaught upon established opinions 
produced tho natural result ; he was forced again to fly. 
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We next find him in Germany, carrying tlic spirit of 
innoTation into its angiist universities. In July, 1586, lie 
matricnlatod as //we/oiyiir tioctor Roma}wn^ in the university 
of Marburg, in Uesse ; but permission to teach jihilosophy 
was refused him oh arttnant catuMs. WliereuiKin he iiiHulUHl 
the Rector in his own house, created a disturbance, und 
'Tliaisted that his name should l>e struck off from the list of 
members of the university. He set oft* for Wiirtemlierg. 
His reception in this centre of Lutlieranisin was so grati- 
fying, that he styleil Wiirteinlierg tlie Athens of (M*rtiiaiiy. 
* Your justice/ he writes to tin* Siuiate, ‘ has refustnl t4> listen 
to the insinuations circulate*! agiiinst iny cdianu'ter and my 
opinions. You have with ailminthh* impartiality |H*riiiitt<Ml 
me to attack with vchemt*nce that pliiIosi»phy of Arist4»tle 
which you prize S4» highly/ For twi> years ili«l he t#>ach (here 
with noisy |K>pularity, yet on the wh*de with toh^ruMi* j»ni- 
dence in not siH*:iking against the jM*euHar views of Lnthi^r- 
anism. He even undert4Hik a defenc** i»f Satan ; hut wliether 
in that spirit of pity wdii(*li inovi^l liuriis, or %vht*ther in tin* 
spirit of buflVxuiery which <leHghts to play with awful subjects, 
we have no means iff ast*«-rtainiiig. He «li»l n*»t offtuid hi^ 
audience, in wliutcv«‘r spirit he tn'at***! tin* suhj**cf. 

Here, then, in Wiirteinl>erg, with admiring auili«*nc«*s an«l 
free 8Co|>e fi»r discussi«»n, one might fainw he wouM Ih* at 
rest. ANTiy should he h*iive so enviahh* a |>4»sithui? Simply 
because be was not a man to n*st in eus** aiidcpiiet. He was 
possessed with the spirit of a rf*f*’nner, and this iirgi*d litin fo 
carry his doctrines into other ctth*s. ('hanicteristic of his 
audacity is the next step he Fnun WurtemU'rg In* 

Went to Prague; from the centre of Lutheraiiism t<» tin* 
centre of Catholicism ! In this Im had rec*k<uied t<H> tiuich 
on his own powers. He met with neither sytiifiathy nor 
suppi^rt ill Prague. He then paascnl on ia llfdmstadU wlien-* 
his fame having prt^cedcfd him, the Ihiko of Brunswick con* 
ferred upr>n him the honourable charge of educating the 
hereditary Duke, Here again, if he had consented to remain 
quiet, he might have been what the world calls successful ; 
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but ho was troubled with convictions — things so impedi- 
iiieiitol to success ! — and these drew down upon him a sentence 
of excommunication. He justified himself, indeed, and the 
sentence was removed : but he was not suffered to remain 
in Heliiistadt ; so he passed to Frankfort, and there in quiet, 
brief retirement published three of his Latin works. Here 
u blank occurs in his annals. When next we hear of him he 
is at Padua. 

After lui abstmcc of ten )'<‘ars, the wander<*r returns to 
Italy. In his n*HtleSH course he has traversed Switzerland, 
France, Kiigland, and tteriiiuny; his hand against every 
mail, and every man's hand against him. Heretic and 
inii '\iiti»r, he has irritated the clergy without securing 
tin* protecti«»n of philostiphers. He has sought no protec- 
ti**n but that t»f truth. That now he should cluHise Padua 
alMi\r all I'hi-ccs, must excite astoni.shim*iit. Padiiai, where 
Ari-itotle ndgiis suim'iin*! Padiui. overshadowed by Venice 
a:id the Inquisition ! Was he weary of lUe, that he thus 
luarehed into the eaiiip of his enemy? or did he rely on the 
(..n-e of his coiivu lioiis and the vigour of his eloquence to 
triuiii]ih evtui in Padua? None can ssiy. He came — lie 
taught —he fhil. Venice received him — but it was in her 
t^'irible pri.son. I^ivers of coinckleiuvs will find a piquant 
illustration in tin* fact that at the very moment when Bruno 
was thnovii int<» prison, thililet* <»|K*ned his course of iiiathe- 
iiiatics at Padua ; and the six years which (.ialiloo wcupied 
that iiiath(*iiiuticul chair, were the six years Bruno si>eiit in 
tiiiscnihle captivity. 

Bruno's arrest was no sooner effected than intimation of it 
was sent to the liraiid Iiiquisit4ir San Si^veriiio, at Rome, 
who <»rdered that the pris<uier should be scut to him, under 
escort, on the first opportunity. Thomas Mon^sini presented 
himself before the Sari of Venict*, ami demanded, in the 
iiaiin' of his Eminence, that Bruno should be delivered up 
to him. ‘ That man/ fuiid he, ‘ is not only a heretic, but an 
luTesiarch. He has writUm works in which he highly lauds 
the Quezon qf England, and other heretical princes. He hss 
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'written diverse things tonching religion, which are contrary 
to the faith/ The Savty for some reason or other, declined 
to g^ve np their prisoner, sajing the matter was too import- 
ant for them to take a sudden resolution. Was this mercy ? 
Was it cruelty? In effect> it was cruelty; for Bruno 
languished six years in the prisons of Yenioe, and only 
*%Utted them to perish at the stake. Six long^ 3*ean oV 
captivity* — worse than any deutli. To one so ardent, solitudo 
itself was punisliinent. He wanted to Ih^ among men, to 
combat, to argue, to live ; and he was eondtnniu*il t4> tin* 
fearful solitudes of that prison, without books, witlioiit pa{H«r, 
without friends. Such was the iv|H.*se which the wearj* wan- 
derer found on his native sidl. 

His prisiai doors were at length oj>ened, and lit* was re- 
moved to Ri>me, there to undergo a ietlioiis and fruith*HH 
examination. t>f what use was it to call n[M>n him tt) retnu-t 
his opinions? Tlie attempt to convince him was int»ri* 
rational ; but it faiKn.!. Tlie tin-sotiie debate was ni*eilli*ssly 
prolongiMl. Finding him insensible to th«*ir threats uinl U> 
their logic, they brought him, on the Uih of February, to the 
palace of San Severino ; and there, in the presi^nce of the 
cardinals and most illustrious theoli>gians, he was foretnl to 
kneel and receive the sentence of exccuniiiiinieation. That 
sentence passeil, he was handi*d over to the st*cular authori- 
ties, with a i>.*eomiiu*iidatioii of a * puniHliiii(*nt as inercifiil as 
possible, and without effusion fifbliNHl * — i#^ t^unm ijwhnr 

ef dim mngu i n is eff rMemoii y/M n i n / u r, — the atrocious ft inn tila 
for burning aliw. 

Calm and diguiiicfl was the lM*ariiig of the victim «luring 
the whole of this scene. It iiiiprt^<*d even his perseoiitoni. 
On bearing his sentence, one phrase alone disturbed tlie 
unalterable serenit}* of his demeiinoiir. Raising his In^ud with 
haughty KUperiority, he said, ‘ I susiiect 3'ou pronounce this 
sentence with more fear than I receive it.* A delay of one 
week was acoorrled to him, in the expectation that tear might 
force a retractatum ; but the week expired, and Bruno re- 
mained immovable. He perished at the stake ; but he died 
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in the martyr spirit, self-sustained and silent, welcoming 
death as the appointed passage to a higher life. 

' Fendo i cioli e a T in6nito m* ergo.' 

Brtuio perished the victim of intolerance. It is impossible 
to read of such a punishment without strong indignation and 
disgust. There are, indeed, no pages in the annals of mankind 
which we would more willingly blot out, than those upon 
wlii<*h fanaticism has written its bloody history. Frivolous 
as have often been the pn^texts for shedding blood, none are 
abhorrent to us than those fr>unded upon religious 
differences. Surely the question of religion is awful enough 
in itself. Men have the deepest possible interest in ascer- 
taining the truth of it : and if they cannot read the problem 
aright bv the light of their own convictions, will it be made 
lie ‘re legible by the light of an auto^iln- fe? Tolerance is 
still far from bi*iiig a general virtue; but wliat scenes of 
struggle, of violence, and of persei'ution has the world passed 
through, Ix'fure even tlie present iiuKlicum of tolenuice could 
be gaiii<*d ! In the sixteenth eeiitury, free thought was a 
crime. The wisest iiion were bitterly intolenint ; the mildest, 

« rucl. i'aiiipanella'tells us that he was fifty times imprisoned, 
and seven times put to the t<*rtun\ for daring to think other- 
wise than Ihi'Se in |K>wer. It was iiuK*iHl the age of pcTsecu- 
tion. That whitdi made it so bltHnly was the vehemence of 
the strnggb* between the old world and the new — between 
thought and establislH*d dogma — between science and tra- 
dition. In ever)* part of Euro|KV- in Rome itstdf — men uprose 
to utter their new d<K'trines, and to shake off the chains 
which enslaved human intellect. It was tlie first great crisis 
ill iiiiKlem history, and we read its progress by the bonfires 
lightinl in every town. The glare of the stake reddened a sky 
illuitiiiied by the fair auroral light of Science. 

Did Bruno deserve to die? According to the notions of 
that age, he certainly did ; though historians have, singu- 
larly enough, puxsled themselves in the search after an ade* 
quate motive for so severe a punishment. He had praised 
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lieretical princes ; he had reasoned philosophically on matters 
of faith — ^properly the subjects of iheoli»gy ; he had proclaimed 
liberty of thought, and investigation ; he had disputed the 
infidlibility of the Church in science ; he had propagated siteli 
heresies as tlie rotation of the earth, and the infinity <»f 
.^i;world8; he had refused to attend Mass; he hod repeat^nl 
inany buffooneries then circulating* which threw conU*mpt 
upon sacred things ; finally, ho had taught a system of 
Pantheism, which was alt4>geUier t4^ Christianity, 

He had done all this : and wluH'ver knows tlie sixtituilh ceii- 
tuiy, will sw tlmt such an innovator had im» chance escfi|H>. 
Acconliiigly, the flaiiun$ (as Sc*ic»]>pius sun^astic^ally wr«jt<‘ in 
diwribing the execution a friend} ‘carriinl him Ui llawi* 
worlds which he iinugim*il.* 

* As men die, 84i they walk among |s»sterity,* is tlii* rclicit4>its 
remark of Monckton Milncs ; and Hniiio, like many idlier men, 
is better reineinlM^nHl fiir his death than for iinythiiig he did 
vrhile living, 'file llaim^s wdiicli e4»iisiiia«*4l his ImhIv Iiavi* em- 
Ijolmed liis name. He knew it would In* so — * lai mtirte d* tin 
secolo fa vh*o in tutti gli ultri.* 

Considered as a system iff pliiIos«>phy, wi^ cannot ht^itat 4 * 
in saying that Bniii<t*s has only an Inst4»riral, md an intrinsie 
value. Its ccmdimiiiutii^ii is wrift**n in the fact 4*f its lu^gltMd. 
But token hist4^»rtrally, his warks are %eiy curious, and still 
more so when we read them with a hiognipliieal iiit«m*st ; 
for they not only illustrate the ej^fn li, but •*xhibit the man, — 
exhibit his iin|H»tu*»sity, n-4^klt»ssii4*Hs, vanity, imiigiiiatioti, 
buffooneiy, his thoniiighly N4*«i|Hflitan charuet4i«r, anti his 
sincere love of truth. Thos** wlm wish U* grave subjivts 
treated with dignity, will objtn^t t4> the licMUtce he allows him- 
self^ and will have no UdiTance f«»r th#* tia«l taste he so oft4*n 
displays. But we should rather hM»k upon these works as the 
rapid productions <ff a restless athleU* — as the improvisations 
of a fully aideni, but irregular mind, in an age when taste 
was less iMtidious than it has since become. If Bruno min- 
gled buffoonaruNi and obscenities with grave and weighty 
t^^iesp be Uierein only follows the general licence of that age ; 
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and we muBt extend to him the some forgiTenesaastoBemhOy 
Ariosto, TansUlo, and the rest. . Plato himself is not wholly 
exempt fit>m the same defect. 

In adopting the form of dialogue, Bnino also followed the 
taste of his age. It is a form eminently suited to polemical 
subjects ; and all liis works were polemical. It enabled him 
to ridicule by turns the pedants, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians : and to eniutciate certain doctrines which even his 
teiiiority would luve shrunk from, had he not been able to 
place them in the mouth of another. He makes his dialogues 
far more eiitertuining than works of metaphysics usually are; 
iind this he d(H<8 by digressions, by ridicule, by eloquence, and 
a liberal introduction of sonnets. Sometimes his very viva- 
city lH><>omes wearis«ime. The n>uder is stunned and bewil- 
dered by the nuiiorscless torrent of substantives and epithets 
wliieli pours from his Um* pndifie pen. There is nobody to 
rival him. but Italadais, in this flux of words.* His great 
butts an* the clergy, luul the phih»sophers. He reproaches 
the former with ignorance, avarice, hypocrisy, and the desire 
to stifle inquiry and pndong the reign of ignorance. The 
philosophers he n'proaches with blind adherence to authority, 
with stupid n*ven*nce for Aristotle and Ptolemy, and with 
slavish imitatitui of antiquity. It should be observed that he 
diH*« not 8i» much decry Arist«*tle, os the idolatiy of Aristotle.f 
Against the pedantry of that {NHluntic age be is always hurl- 
ing his thunders. * If,* says he, in one place, cliaructerixing 
the ]M*dunt, *he hiuglis, he colls hiutstdf Democritus; if he 
weeps, it is with Heruclittis ; when he argues, he is Aristotle ; 


* To tlir « Usl<> uf thi* qnalitT. mr will ril«* ■ iwntMico from the 

t« 6‘/i f’nniy t'untrf. 'Chi* ■(h’IIiuwIo, o liio Ihmmo! pis vU* • 
■liiiot-ili- jitttt prpM-nbinii iwl un <Kvhiu <li trrao •rnliinrato, chv na aoaw cagilabaodo^ 
nflliltu, lurittriiiato, tnirto. mMinrttniuou. per dtvrair or frrddu, or eoMo, ur foTTHMo, 
or th mantr, ur pallida or ruiuu. ur ia wiaa di prrplcoao. or ia atio di ruadotov SB 
rlu' Kpfiido il aiiitliur inirrrailu di Iraipo droiillaado F elixir dot cctvello cob 
iiipu.-ri' acriltu p eigillar ia pal>blici moauatpati qsellp ooBtiBSe loitSfS; qBo’ (nvi 
toniipaii, qop’ nwionali dtecorat. (|ap‘ fatoooi pcacieri, e qsdU ssisricoiBU stBdi, 
(li'Ktinati mSIo la tiraaaido d’ sna iadegsa iBibeciUe atolta • sosaa epoteariat* 
TIiuk if ouaUnsea foe wsap ftftjr liana monl—O/f, It»l. tt. 2M. 
t Vide O^. /tat, U. 67, vbew this ia expUeiUy slated. 
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when he combines chimeraa, he is Plato ; when he stutters, 
he is Demosthenes.* That Bruno’s scorn sprang from no 
niisology, his own varied erudition proves. But while he 
studied the ancients to extract firom them such eternal truths 
as were buried amidst a mass of error, Uteyy the pedants, only 
studied how to deck themselves in borrowed plumes. 

Turning from maimer to matter, we must assign to Bruno 
a place in the history of philosophy, as a successor of the 
Neo-I^tonists, and the precursor of Spinosa, IX'Scartes, 
Leibnitz, and Schclling. That Spinoza and Descartes were 
actually conversant with tlie writings of itiordano Itmno 
does not distinctly apiH>ar. Yet it is not to lx* disputed that 
Bruno anticipated Spinoza in his cuiuvption of tlie I'mma- 
ncHcc of the Deity, in his fuinoiis $t‘tltira futlunttut and natura 
ttalHitiia, and in his pantheistic theory of evolution. He 
also anticipated De8cart«*s’ famous criterium of truth, viz. 
that whatever is clear and evident t«» the miml, and <ha*s not 
admit of contradiction, must be true ; and in his pnK*lanni> 
tion of Doubt as opixtscil to Authority, he thus insists upon 
Doubt as the start ing-|Miint: * Chi nn>l •/i>i./i. 

rare Jeve fftper efenflutnii </r /«i r»n*mtu‘liin- tli rrr«/»>iv, «/.»>■ 
V tina e 1' altra contnuiiUttriti reintimart' o / ioi/ho m /** futtutihUt', r 
diametiere a »/»!«//’ */i rui r iminhfl,, tin wo. 

ticitd.** Leibnitz was av«»wi*«lly u«’4|uuint4*d with Itnino’s 
works, and derit'ed therefnmi his theory of iiionuds. 8ch<'I- 
ling makes no secret of his obltpiti«»ns. 

There is another iimrit in itmno which should not Iw 
overlooked, that, namely, of giving a strong inipuls«> to the 
study of Nature. Occupied with syllogisms aliout entities 
and quiddities, the philosophy <»f thi* Middle Ages ha<l missed 
the great truth that * man is the minister and interpn*ter of 
Nature,* Philosophy taught tJiat tlie interpretation could 
{iroeeed only from within ; that men wore to look into their 
own minds to analyse, subdivide, and classify tlieir own 
ideas, in s te sd of looking forth into Nature, and patiently 

• iktiafimta Vnittraat Mvmit: Opp. /ist ii.S4. 
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observing her processes.* Bruno was one of the first to call 
men out into the firoe air. With his poetical instinct he 
naturally looked on Nature as the great book for to 

read. He deified Nature ; and looked upon the Universe as 
tlie garment of God, as the incarnation of the divine activity. 
Let not this be misunderstood, however. If Bruno em- 
bnu^ed the Copemican theory, and combated the general 
]>liysic8 of his day, he is not on that account to be mistaken 
iV»r a follower of scientific Method. He espoused the 
i-orrect view of the earth's sphericity and rotation ; but he 
did BO on the faith of his metuj>hy8icul theories, not on 
rigorous induction. 

liniiio's cn^inl was Pantheism. In many passages he names 
and alludes to Avi<-ebroii, wh<»Bi5 yotut Vit<t he had studied 
with great syiiipathy, and from whom he may have borrowed 
( ertaiii pantheistic itleats. He taught that God was the Infinite 
liitelligi*iicc, the Gaus** 4if causes, the Principle of all life and 
iiiiiitl ; the great Activity, w‘hi»sc action we name the Universe. 
Hut <fO«l did not rreuie the universe ; he Uifurmed it with 
life — with btdng. He is the universe ; but only as the cause 
is tiu* ctftH*t, sustaining it, ettustiuj it, but not limitiNl by it. 
lie is self-existing, yet so essiuitiailly active as incessantly to 
iiiaiiifest hiiiistdf as a Guus^^ Ikdweeii the supreme Being 
and the inferior Is.dngs de|H?iideiit ujxtii him, there is this 
distiiictitui : He is absolutely simple, without ports; he is 
one wholt% identical and universal; whereas the others are 
mere individual |)arts, distinct fn>m the great Whole. Above 
and 1x»yond the visible universe tliere is an Infinite Invisible, — 
an immovable, unalterable Identity, which rules over all 
diversity. Tliis Being of Beings, this Unity of Unities, is 
( ukI : * Deus est monudum mouas, iiemix* eutium entitas.* 

Bruno says, that although it is impossible to conceive Na- 
ture separated from God, we can conceive Gkid separated from 

* It ia of Uii»m TsLsato eopiuHicallr my: *8cd rvlata cam Deo de npieatiS 
cont4>nd«-Qtee drcvruuiteeqiie, maiicU ipeioe prinnpie et eeueu mtioiie iaqoirere 
uuMi, et qiue non invencnuit, inTvntn en eiln eeee exietimmntee, volentesqne, velnU 

Huo arbitmtn, mnndnm nfluxofe.'— Ih Btrwm in Froam. 
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Nature. The infinite Being is the essentin] eentre and sub- 
stance of the unirerse, but he is above the essence and sub- 
stance of all things : he is superementialUt, tmpvnubBtaniialh. 
Thus we cannot conceive a thought independent of a mind, 
but we can conceive a mind apart from any one thought. 
The xiniversc is a thought of God’s mind — nuy more, it is the 
infinite activity of his muid. To suj>|>ose the world finite is 
limit his (K>wer. ^ Wherefore should we iinag’iiie thut the 
Divine activity (la tJivina rJHcacia) is idle? Wheref«»re should 
we say that the Divine y^txHlness, which can coiiiinuiucat^* 
itself ad injinitum^ and intiiiitcly diffuse itself, is willing hi 
rt*strict itself? ^NTiy should his infinite I'apacity lx* frus- 
trated — defmudiHl of its {Hissibility to create infinite worlils? 
And why should we deface the excellence of the Divine 
image, which slumld nither reflect itself in an infinite iiiiiror, 
as his nature is infinite and inimense?*^ 

Bruno admits the existence of <iuly oui* intelligtuicc*, ami that 
is God.t Ed Dens In This intelligence, which is |»erfeet 

in God, is less |XTfect in inferior spirits; still less so in man: 
more and more imperfect in the lower gradations nf creat4Ml 
beings. But all these differences an* differences of degree, ii«»t 
of kind. The inferior order of Ixdngs fh> not undtrstand them- 
selves, but they have a sort of language. In the supori»»r 
orders of beings, intelligence arrives at the jMiint of self- 
conseiousuess — they understand thems»*lves, and those Ih*1ow 
them. Man, who occupies the middle isisitiun in tin.* 
hierarchy of creation, is cupubh* of contemplating every 
phasis of life. He sees God alxive him — he his*h around him 
traces of the divine activity. Tln*se traces, ivhich attest the 
immutable order of the universe, constitute the soul of the 


• D* r Ittfim&v : Opp- IfoL ii. 24 . 

t Db M'lwco.ir {CoinpoHtiftt to the Almanwk, Ihu.’o mvm: ‘Amoitfp flip vrniionii 
of th^ eauAi* of aruno’H in atheism : Imt ihiit «rui^ wan vi*n- oftt-ii lu 

di'Dote T«*jpcti<jii rpTi'lBtion. not mmly in the common ronriM* nf cli»|»ulr, hut hy 
such nrrii«ni. for insUncA, ms Bmcki'r bikI Morbof. Thun Morliof HBya of I hr /V 
Monade, that it cBbibita no nwnifrat aigna of afhriam. W'bat hr m«ninM l>y tho 
wortl IS clrar enough, whm he thoa apeaka of a work which arknowlcdgra Owl in 
hnndrcda of plaeca, and njccCa tUfAnUms $m blaaphcmoiu in aevoraL* 
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world. To collect them, and connect them with the Being 
whence they issue, is the noblest function of the human 
iiujid. Bruno further teaches that, in proportion as man la- 
bours in this direction, he discovers that these traces, spread 
abroiul in nature, do not differ from the uleas which exist in 
luH own niind.^ He thus arrives at the perception of the 
identity betwc*en the soul of the world and his own soul, both 
as refb^dions of the Divine iutelligimcc. He is thus led to 
jKTccive the identity of Subject and Object, of Thought and 
Being. 

Such is the faint outline of a doctrine, to preach which 
Brum» bi*caine a hoinideHS wanderer and a martyr; as he 
loftily sa)*s, '('on questa tilosofia V anima mi s' aggrandisoe, 
f mi ttl inaifhijint V iutrlh^ttu** 

111 five diaK>gu<*H, I^ft ('ma th* le Cmer!^ he combats the hy- 
jinth«‘His of the world's iniiiiobility ; pnadaiins the infinity 
of the universe, and warns us against seeking its centre or 
eirc*uinfen*nee. He enlarges on the diffenuice between ap- 
iMSiranres and reality in celestial phenomena; argues that 
onr glolx* is made of the saiin* substance as the other planets, 
and that everything which is living, 84 > that the world may 
In- likein^^l Ui a huge animal. t In this w<irk he also answers 
his objeet4»rs, wlu» bring apiiust his system the authority of 
Siriplure, exaetly in the suiiie way as lutHlem geologists 
answer the saiiie objection, vi/.. by declaring that the reve- 
lation in the Bible was a moral, not a physical revelation: 
it did iMit pndeiul to teach science, but, on the contrary, 
inloj»ti*d onlinary notions, and expressed itself in the language 


•'Kir. • Wlmi in thr p«r|K»iM* of fh<» Fn« : SoWy to exeita tho 

n.iMMi; tu iiitliratr ihr truih. 1*ui not to jmlsv of it. Truth it in tha sensible 
gM ill g inim*r . in the t^nuton, gs • matUT of aiTpumonf ; in the 
» priiit'iplc* gml conetuaiun ; but in th«' mind it has its true and proper ferm. 
Mr Ininiftt, p, |S. 

t An idea litkfTowvd from Pi-ato, uho, In the nyt. OCruf elr H mrk 

Tkr Wadra ««i Kiyw tM# adaMor floor l^ao hpmm t# dAnliif hk 
rer SigS ytr^iOi vfdoMir.-p. S6, ed. BsSKEa Compare alto Mftjmt, p. 
J73. Hat so may have taken this diirrtly from Plato, or he night have Ictmid 
* from the work of bit countryman, Tinnwn, De Btnm Kahiri, 
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intelligible to the vulgar.^ In this work there are some digres- 
sions more than usually interesting to us, because they refer 
to the social condition of England during Elizabeth's reign. 

The two works, De la Causa and De V Infiniio^ contain the 
most matured and connected exposition of his philosophical 
opinions. As our space will not admit of an analysis, wc 
^auinust refer to the one given by M. Bartholiness.t The 
Spaccio de la Besiia Trionfanie is the most celebratiHl of all 
his writings. It was translatiHl by Toland, in 171M, who 
]>rinted only a very few copies, as if wishing it to fiJI into the 
hands of only a few choice n^aders. Tin* very titli* has been 
a sad puzzle to the world, and has KhI to the Biningest 
suppositions. Tlu* ‘ Triumphant Bmist,' which Bnino under- 
takes to exind, is lu me other than this: ancient astroimniy 
disfigureil the lunivens with aninmlM as ron?»t4dhittons, and 
under guise of ex{x*lling these. In* attackn the great ln*ast 
(Superstition^ whose ptxHloininance cuust^s men tt» Udievt* tlmt 
the stars influence human afluim. In his thl i'sunlln 

SiiJO;astically calb tin* ass Mu Wstiu trionfante 
viva,' and indites a sonnet in prais<* of that rt*siH*i*table quud- 
nipetl: 

* <'>h Mja’ wa’ 

SrtIvU eoiti/J-v * 

Qiut I'Uvi f«r I A(.:mA \ 

t'h' amAii «' ••{utti ) {v>ri 1 ATAnu’* 

The Sftarrio is an attack ti|x>n th<* HuiMTstition. of Uioilnr,- 
a war apiinst it^onwco. and * that ortlitNloxr witliotit 
morality, and witlioiit whii-h h tin* min of uU jnstirc 

and rirtuc.* Brano fancifullr cuIIh Moralitr * the tiMironomv 
of the heart;’ and did not Bacon mil it ‘the /.Vorj/tV. of 
the mind *9 The fijtareia in a atnui^e rntnUey of leaniin;;, 
imagination, and bufioonery; and on the whole, perhapH tin* 
moat tirtioome of all hia writinga. M. BartholmeiM, whom' 
admiration for Bruno greatly exceoda mjr own, aays of it : 

* ‘am«4. n friMw oJru. rt wdinut. ai«io di « M i> yr i' m i * >* • jaftan*-' T*’' 

. Wf i4 tb. (.rly futtiom 4 Dudm^ « (ia vbicli thi. ditUMiioB i» rnwnuio”*) 
» worth roMoiUm; > OftM, i. it* $f. 
t BummuiaM' Jonbm Bnuu. H. IM-iM. 
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‘Tho mythol^ and i^boliam of tlie ancients is there 
employ with M much tact aa erudition. The fiction that 
the modem world is aiiU goremed bj Jupiter and the court 
of Ulympua, the mixture of reminisccncea of chivalry and 
the marvels of the middle ages, with the tales and traditions 
of antiquity— nil those notions which have given birth to the 
pliil..iM>phy of mythology, of religions, and of histoiy— the 
Viios and the Creiizers— this strange medley makes the 
.sV«,rr,« so interi^ting. Tlie philosopher there speaks the 
nohl.. language of a moralist. As each virtue in its turn 
iipiN-ars U> repine*, the vhi-s which disfigure the heavens it 
I. arns from Jupiter uJl it has todc*.aII it has to avoid: au’its 
atti d.utes un-enumemUHl and explained, and mostly personi- 
lied lheaneg.,rieul vein ; all the dangers and excesses it is 
to avoid are chanicf^-ristHl with tin- same vigour. Every page 
rev. als a nir.. talent for psyehologioal ohsen-„tu>n, a profound 
kii..wl..tlg,. „f the heart, and of c<mt*-mi>..rarv srHu^ty. The 
passions are suhtly anaUs. .! and well painted. Tha’t which 
still iiion. eaptivahs the thoughtful runnier is the sustainetl 
st_\ It of this htiig hetittii, which may he r»*ganhsl us a s^>rt of 
j.liilost.phic sermon. Truth and wisthun. justi«. and candour, 
take the pho'e in the futun. now <K>ciipitHl hy error, folly, and 
l.ilseh.KKl «.f everv- siH.eu^. In this last r(.siMH.t the Spaccio 
has soi,ietinM.s the style of the Aptwalypse.' 

Without impugning the just i.v of this criticism, I must 
iidtl. that tlu> S/Hirna taxes even a bookworai's patience, and 
ouirht t<. Is. n iid with a lils.ral linuice in skipping. 

I’erhups..,f all his writings, ftli Kroiri Furt»n is ttiat which 
Would most interest a titrHl<.ni n>ader, not curious about the 
philos..phieal si»cculatioiis of tb*. Neapolitan. Its prodigaUty 
sonnets, and its iiiystio exaltation, cany ns at mtce^to 
•y i».art of that epoch t»f Italian culture when poetry and 
at*» were^ the great studies of mmest men. In it Bruno^ 
.I'owiiig himself a disciple of Petrarch, proclaims a Donna 
jnore exalted than Laura, more adorable than all earthly 
Donna is the imperishable image of Divine 
e ection. It is nnworthy of a man, he says, to 
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for a woman ; to sacrifice to her all those energies and 
faculties of a great soul, which might be devoted to the pur- 
suit of the Divine. Wisdom, which is tnith and U^auty in 
one, is the idol adored by the genuine hero. Ixive woinan if 
you will, but remember that you are also a lover of the 
Infinite. Truth is the food of every heroic soul; hnnt.ng 
sfor Truth the only cx;cnpation worthy of a hero. le 

reader of Plato will trace here a favourite image ; '‘»'l ^ 

not Berkeley who described Tnitli as the cry of a , n le 

giime few run ’ ? 

iu particular, tlu' fin.- 
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tvjtiin stytitrufe/( itsvlj from Theolotjy^ and 
neeLs Uie aid of Science. 


(’HAirrEIl L 

llAVi^S AS!) hKSVAUTKH. 

I N tlir ••v«ilu!uui *if Philosophy, as in the evolution of an 
I »r;'2iiiism« it is iiii]Kissihle to fix with any pn^cisioii a 
j»erioil of tirio-iii, iMTUtise ••vory lK«;^iiinin^ is also a termination, 
ainl resumes the n-stilts of a whole series of preciHling evolu- 
tions. As Mr. SiHHlflin;; felieif^uisly says, our Philosophy 
‘ was lH*rn ulsmt Uaenirs tiiiie« an«l Biieoirs iiaiuc (as the 
hriohtest which pn*siiled at the time of its birth) Iuls been 
iiiserilH-d u{Nin it: 

lfrK|i«^roi» that 

Thv •fam* hoi^i nxlc ^ ^ , 

Not that lIes|H*ru« did atdually had the idher stars; he and 
tiu‘y wi'iv iiici%*iii}' tiniler a coinniun force, and they’ would 
have iiiortKl juat ua foat if lie bad iH'un away ; but because be 
hIioiic bri}'bU‘st, he as if he led them.’* Bacon and 

Dt‘seurt4‘M are generally recoguised as the fathers of Modern 
PbiIi>sojihy, though they tlieinselves were earned along by 
the rapidly-swelling current of their age, then decisirelj 
Betting in the direction of Science. It is their glory to have 
Bei'u visions of the coming greatness, to have expressed in 
tenns of splendid power the thoughts which were dimly 
Bt bring the age, and to have sanctioned the new movement 


▼OL. II. 


• lisoon'* Worka 1857. 1. 374. 
1 
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bj their authoritative genius. The destruction of Scholasti- 
cism was complete. They came to direct the constmctiiui of 
a grander teuijde. 

There are in these two thinkers certain marked featiiresof 
resemblance, and others tHjually niarkiHl t»f diflerenci*. We 
see their differences iin^st strikingly in their dt'scendants. 
^|Prom Bacon lineally di'seeiidt‘d llohln's. I^nke. I>iden»t, 
itTAl embort, Ooiulillae, Calninis, and our Seoteh Scdund. From 
^Descartes deseendiHl Spinoza, Mal«*l»nihcli«\ Leihnit/, Fii*lit<\ 
^Sehelling. and Heirol. The Indiirtive MethtHl predoniinat4*d 
in tJie one seh«M>l. the Ibnlindive in the other. These tlif- 
ferencos we shall nvognise nn>re fully lat^T on : at j»res**nt 
we may fix our minds i»n th** two grf‘at |M»inls of rest^m- 
I blanoe : 1st. the 4lt*«dsi%'e si'}ianitit»n of i*hilos«>phv frt>ni 
’Tlioology; 2nd. the pnanulgation id’ a new Mt*tho«l. 

There have Ix^^n ilisiaissions n‘s|NHdintr Haeon’s ortluMloxy 
which I do not m»*ddle with her«‘, sine#». wlieileT his iM*«‘a- 
sional deidarutions >\er»* sin**»T»*, i»r w*ti* »*nly tin* lip-IiMmagt* 
w*hich men in those «lays pat«I tht- t*hnri h. nothing is iiiort* 
certain than that he blindly exeluded The«»li»gy from his 
scheme, telling the King %vhy he did m». • If 1 pri*c*vd to 

treat of it, I shall steji <*ui f»f the hark of laiman reason, and 
enter iiih,» the shi]iV»f the t’hundi; whieh is oidy aid** hy the 
Divine coinjmss to rightly dinnd its e**nr>**. lleither will the 
stars of phil<»s<»pliy which have hitherto S4» nobly slion** iiihui 
ns, any longer stijiply tlieir lights ho that on this 8uhj**i*t it 
will be as wi-ll to ke**p silence/* Again, •Saeri'd Tlu’-ology 
ought to W derivcfl from the word and oracles c*f thnl. and 
not from the light of natim* ur the dictab*s of human 
rc^ason.’ And in the corresjionfliiig |>urt of the o/ 

hearmin^j he says : * The urn* of human reasiiii in religion is 

of tw*i sorts : the fonner in the conception and apprehension 
of the inysierii^ of fJod to us revealed ; the other in the 
infernng and deriving of doctrine and dirc^ction UicreuiKUi. 
The fonner extendeth to the mysteries themselves, but how ? 
by way of iIlostiution,jnot by way of argument.* t 

• XV Aw^mentU^ Wil; Nl c. i. t HWXj, tii. 47S. 
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TIlg spirit of his Philosophy was antagonistic to Theology, 
for it was a spirit of doubt and search ; and its search was ^ 
for visible and tangible results. Neither the ingenuities of 
logicians^ nor the passionate earnestness of theologians, 
ill that age of logicians and theologians, could lure him 
from his path. * He lived in an age,’ says Lord Macaulay, 

^ in which disputes on the most subtle |K>Lnts of divinity 
('xcittnl an inUnisc interest throughout Europe, and nowhere 
iiuire than in England. He was placed in the very thick 
of the conflict. He was in power at the time of the Synod 
of Dori, and must for months have been dail 3 ' deafened with 
talk jilnait el#H.*tion, repruhation, and final perseverance; 
vet wc ilo not n*incinlK‘r a line in his works from which 
it can Ih* infernal that he was either a Calvinist or an 
Arininiun. Wliile the world was res4:iunding with the noise 
«»f a disputatious theology and a disputatiems philosophy, 
the Hacoiiian tSduwil, like Allwortliy between 

’riiwa<*kuni and Sciuare, preH**rve4l a calm neutrality, lialf 
>'‘ornfuI, half InMievolcnt^ and, c«uit€*nt with adding to the 
sum of practical g«H>l, left the war of words to those wh<^ 
liked it.' 

I)»‘scartes, thoiigfi liis cimstifutiunal timidity suppressed 
everything like overt hostility against the Church, was not 
less ciiiphatically opiKaanl U» the theological spirit. He dis- 
cngagiHl Philosophy fri*m Theology by tn^ating it as an 
iiifle|»eiidont topic, and by treating it on a Method which waa 
ill its essence destructive of all Theology, fur it proceeded on 
a basis of absolute Doubt. The reign of Authority was 
]»rfM*laimed at an end. All the notions, nil the hypotheses, 
all the Indiefs which bail filled the |H'q>lexi*d soul were to bo 
cJi'cI^mI, and a new beginning was to be made from absolute 
doubt, nothing ai^cepUnl till it was proved, indliing proved^by 
autliorities, but all by reasons. Tlie clearance here was more 
liian a cleoranoo from scholastic argumentation and Aris-^ 
**»teliaii tradition, it was a sweeping away of all Authority y 
^vUatevor, succeeded by the installation of Reason as supremo 
arbiter. Nay, lio went beyond Bacon if thla reiqpect, woe her 
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' wished to introduce Reason even into the domain of Tlieo- 
logy: ‘I have always tlnmjjht/ lie says in the dedication of 
his Meditations to the Sorlnuiue^ ‘that the two qtitmtiims of 
the existence of GikI and the nature of the fi<»ul (two ques- 
tions Bacon wisely left untouchtHl) wen' the chief of those 
which ouj^fht to Iv demonstrated rather l»y j>hili»soj>hy than 
hj theidoyfv ; for althoui^h it is suttieitMit for us, the faithful, 
to believe in Gotl and that tlie soul diK*s not jH*rish with the 
body, it certainly does not stvin possilde ever to ]M»rsuade the 
iuiidels to any ri*li;rit»n, nor harilly to any tiioral virtue, unless 
w'c fii*st prove to them these twt» thiie^ by natural n^asmi.* 
AVhile thus ein^roaehin;; on tln^ tlomain of Theoloj^y, he 
allowtMl no th(Hdo;ri(«;i| eiier«>aehin«*nts on IMiilosophy ; and in 
pnamileatinir his hy|H>thesis •‘f the \ortiee«i, he remarks that 
althoiij'h we know for certain tliat Gml en*ate«l tlie wtirltl at 
once, yet it W4)uld In* of imiinent iiiten-st to se<* how tin* 
world mitjht havt* lvt*n evidvinl, IlaviiiiLf pr«»te<i*!«‘d hiiiis«*lf 
by this he pr*n‘e»iU with his liypt»thesis, 

and explains the uorld wh*d!y with«»ut nden-iice to ImmI. In 
like iiuiniuT (unI i» ui* th>’ iir*t of motion, hut 

his is m‘»*T .i!:« nvunls imlicatisl. 

The s«*|umiti*>n of I’iiil<>s*i{>hv fr«*ni is ma*l«* ••m- 

1 phatii; in th-- n j«M*fii.ii i>f Final t’atis.** liv Imth Itaoui tnul 
Dcscart^**. Th»* latt«*r sa_\s. * Nous ri'j»'tt«T«»ns»*nli«TfnH*nt fh* 
iiotiv phiIoHo|fhm la rf'^hcn'ln- «!•■« ran>t«« (inal<.*s ; i‘arnousn(‘ 
(leTons {Kis tatit ]»n''t<umvr ah* nous* nu'tneii c|Ut> tli< rroin* que 
Dieu nutu» uit rotihi Cun* |>iirt ah' I'otniciUi ; * and iipiin: 
*Tout tv d*‘ t’anut’s <jn%»n ii rotitumi' d»‘ tiivr di* la fin 

n’etit d'auctm dans lv» t’li*>iu>s |>hysi<|tiea •*! imtuivlK-H.’ 

lie left them for theoliqpuns, di’clarinif tliat in when* 

every concitution nitwt mt nn nmIwI gntundfl, the apjicul tn 
final caeutes is inept. 

But jM'rhapN the most efli*cUve of oil the novelties was tlie 
efiTort of Descartes to explain the system of the world hy 
Matter and Motion only, thus quietly setting aside all caum*:* 
and metaphysical entities which bad hitherto been involu'd* 
The hypothesis of voAiees was indeed soon disclosed to be 
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nntonable ; bat the scientific attitude fir>n) which that hypo- 
tliesis prtK'ceded was never afterwards rclinquisheiL It was 
a Iwdd atUnnpt at tlie application of the Objective Method, 
and was only defective in its restriction to Cosmology, and " 
its exflusitm t*f Biology, which was still left to the Subjective 
McIImmI, as I shall ]»«*Hently notice. 

The second js»iiit on which Bacon and Descartes resemble 
each other is in tlieir conception of the results to be achieved 
bv a totally iic%v Metlusl. Coining as they did on the top of 
the revolutionary wave which had wa.shed away the old 
methods. siMMiig as they saw the striking results of physical 
rcS'-areh. and forc!»*‘cing yd mor»* glorious compiests from the 
qiirit which aclii«-vcd tho.<f result.'-, lln-y yielded themselves 
to the pk'usiiiit iliuxioii that a new MetluNl would rapidly 
.solve all prohleins. M.t'-oii, as the more magnificent and 
iiiiagiiiative mind, had graialor \isioiis. and iimr»' enthusiastic 
faith ; hnt l)«*seartes also firmly Udievisl that the new Method 
was do wonders. Iinhs-d. it is inten'Sting t*i note how 
those gr»*at iiitellocts seem quite uiieoiisciou.s of thcir indi- 
viiliial sujMTi'*rity. and an* ready to siipfs^se that their 
.MothiHl will equnlna* all intelhvt.s. ft reminds us of Sydney 
Smith iiiaiiitaiiiing that any man might bt* witty if he tried. 
DfM'iirtes aflirms that ‘ it is not so essiMitial to have a fine 
understanding a« to apply it rightly. Tli«»s»» who walk 
.slowly make gn.»at4'r ph'greits if they follow the right road 
than thoH«> who run swiftly on a wrong one.’ To the same 
eficet Bacon : ‘ A cripple on the right path will l»eat a raceron 
th<- wrong one.’ This is true enough, but U bi>sidc the ques* 
< i' 'u. Kqnip|M'd with good or had instrumenta, the superiority 
of one Worker over anotlier is always made manifest; and it 
i** po'clsidy in the right use of a good Method tliat the 

^eientiiio gtuiitis is calhsl tiixm fur ita delicate and patSwt 

skill. 
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X XTO the voximI questions of BucM»ir» ooiuliu*t lK»th with 
n^giinl to Essox iintl with n*jranl to brilxTv. I cannot iMitcr 
hero ; but rofoxring the curitms to his biop-aplicrs an<l critics, 
I will simply note that he was Is^rii in loiil ; was edncatiNl at 
Trinity Collejre, Caiiibriil|^e, where he leametl to distniHt the 
Aristotelianisiu of his masters, ami plaiimnl his own vast 
selieme of rt*fonii ; wvnt to Paris ; K;it in l\irliauieiit as mem- 
ber for Middlesex; was successively ap]H>inti.sl of the Privy 
Council, and Lonl Chancellor; was creat«*d Visc*ount V%*nilaiii ; 
was iiuix?ached and coiuletiinetl for cM»mi[«tion as a 
and died in the sprin^^of ir>2th ^ For iiiy naiin^aiid iiii*iiii»ry/ 
said the dying man, * 1 leave it to iiwuh clmritabh* s]HH.*ches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next 

Posterity has geii<*r<»iis ; the fame of Itacoii is im- 

mense. Admirers have not always lH*i*n unanimous us to his 
special claims; but there has Ikh^ii no luck of enthusiasm, m> 
questioning of his genius. He has boc^i lauded for achieve- 
ments in which he had no part, and has been udome<l with 
titles to which he hud doubtful pndensions ; while his most 
important services have been overlookiHl. But the general 
recognition of his greatm.*sM, and our national pride in it, have 
not prevented certain attacks on his reputation, which have 
been answered in a rather angiy spirit ; and thus from one 
cause and another there is great difficulty in arriving at any 
candid and thorough appreciation of the work he did. It 
seems to some persons that Bacon did vciy little in rising 
against the philosophy of his day, and pointing out a new 
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path ; and to others it seems that he did nothing of the 
kind. But whcwver looks closely into the writings of Bacon’s 
precleH»(*88ors will see that what now sisems obvious and trivial, 
was then startling and iiiqsirtunt. As M. Beinusat felicitously 
says, * il fallait du genie jiour avoir ce bon sens.’ * And to 
those wlui deny that Bacon did head the revolution, I would 
oplMist* not simply the testiinony of nearly three centuries, 
but the testiinony of (jins8c*ndi, who, Isith as coiitemi*orary and 
a foreigner, was capabhf of judging the effect then produced.f 
It is iiifleed appar«*iit to any one familiar with the >vriting8 of 
some of Buc4firH imiiiiMliute predecessors, especially Galileo, 
that thi‘re was little novelty in his denunciations of the 
erroneous Mt^tluMl then [»opular, or in his exhortations to 
pursut' Observation. Exj»erinient, and Induction. But it is not 
less apparent that he liad wider and profounder views of the 
[•hilitsopliy of Methoil than any of them, and that the popu- 
lar opinion d*M'S not err in attributing to him the glory of 
heading the new i-ni, 

III England h*» is eoiniiionly n*gard«Hl as the Father of? 
ExiHTiiiiental i’hilosophy, and the originator of the Induc-l 
tiv«* Metlnsl. Men profess tlnunselves followers of the ‘ Baco- 
nian I’hilosophy/ soiiu^tiiiies coiifouinling that with a servile 
attention t*> facts and a most unscientific scorn of theories; 
at other tilings implying that hy the Baconian Method is to 
1 m* uiiderstiKHi the om* <»ii whi<di Sideiicehas successfully been 
]»ursm*<1. A rigorous investigation of Bacon^s claims will 
<lisclt>se the truth <»f his own statement that he was rather 
one who sounded the truuipid-call than one who marshalled 
the tnnips. He iiisisti.*d on the im{H>rtance of Experiment, 
hut he could not teach what he did not himself understand 
—the Kxp4*riiiieiita] Method. He exhorted men to study 
Nature; but he could not give available directions for thalT 
study. He had fervent faith in the possible conquests of 
Science ; but never having thoroughly mastered any one 

* : Doimt, m rfV, mm #a pAfio9op^ rt mm ta/hiffter. Purity 

p. 4 WO. 

t OAfgiitimi ; Optra, IfldS. i. 62 . 
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science, he was incapable of appreciating ihe real conditionsf 
of research. He saw clearly enough the great truth that the 
progress of research must be gradual, but he did not see what 
were the necessary grades, he did not see tlie kind of inquiries, 
and the order they must follow, before discoveries could be 
made. ^That he had really but vague and ijnperf(.K;t concep- 
tions of Scientific Methml is decisively shown by his con- 
temptuous rejection of Cojtemicus, Galileo, and GUIiert, and 
his own plan of an investigation into Heat.) One sen- 
tence alone would snflice to show this, namely, his snet'r at 
Copernicus as ‘u man who thinks nothing of intrtMiucing 
fictions of any kind into nature, pntvided his caltMilations 
turn out well: ’ Bacon did not understand, what Copernicus 
profoundly saw, that the r>nly value of an hy{>othe8is was 
its reconciliation of calculations with ol>sen‘utions. In 
his plan for an into the Soture o/* Ileal, wi‘ stn* 

a total misconceptiiui of the s<-ientilic pntcess: md (uily 
does he set about it in a laboriously erroneous way, but ht* 
seeks that which science proclaims inaccessible, tin* nature 
of heat. It is true that he arrivt's at an hyisithesis which 
bears some resemblance to the Inisdltesis now accepb**!, 
namely, that heat is a incale of motion—* on ex])ansive and 
restrained motion, modified in certain ways, and exert*^! in 
the smaller particles of thclsHly.' But those who have U'cn 
eager to credit him with an anticipation of modem views 
on the strength of this definition, have overlookeil the fact 
that it is incapable of explaining a single process, includes 
none of the ascertained laws of phenomena, and is itself an 
example of the illicit generalisation which Bacon elsewhere 
condemns.* It was with some justification, therefore, that 
Harvey, who knew what science was, and knew better than 
most men how discoveries were made, said of him that he 
wrote of science like a Lord Chancellor. 

Indeed it is to mistake his position, and his greatness 
altogether, to attribute bis influence on Philosophy, which is 
unde n i able, to an influence on Science which is more than 

* Waswim.: PUI m . ^ Direorrrp, p. IS7. 
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(questionable. Bacon was a philosopher ; but because with 
him Philosophy, separating itself from the bondage of Theo- 
logy, claimed to ally itself with Science, and sought its 
materials in the generalities of Science, those writers who 
have never made a veiy accurate distinction between tiie 
two, but have confounded Philosophy with Metaphysics, and 
Science witli Physics, have naturally regarded Bacon as the 
precursor of Newton, Laplace, Faraday, and Liebig. It is 
in vain that critics oppose such a claim by asserting what is 
undeuiublc, that the great discoveries in modem science 
were neillier made on Bacon’s meth*^,* nor under any 
dir»-ot guidance from him — that Oopcmicus, Galileo, and 
Ki'jder prectNled liiiii. tlmt Harvey and Newton ignored 
liiiii — ataiicli mliiiirers liuvt* their answer reiidy; they know 
that Bacon was tie* luTiild of the new era, and they believe 
that it was his truin{M<t-calI which animated the troops, and 
li'd them to victon*. 

Nor can any one prc'tend to estimate the influence of such 
a trumitet-eall ns Ihicon's. He is one of the most striking 
illiistnttions of that Lit«'mtun« of P«»wer, of which mention 
has already Ikhui inatle.f His distinguishing characteristic 
is a large opulence of mind, at ont^ massive and florid, 
wide-sw<*«>ping and subtle; and the main source d his 
itiflitence has lieen the <Iignity with which he invested the 
objective mode of looking at things, a mode liable to drgfmr 
;rate into a creeping prosaism imd trivial love of detail, 
a mode wanting also in the attractions of a facile, thong li 
illusory, Bubjt«ctivc tendency, but the only mode of reaching 
truth and consequently of seearing the solid grandeur d 
IH*rmatumt resulta. Under Bacon’s eloquent teaching men 
bc'gan to ace that they were working nobly, aa wdl aa 
working usefhUy, in limiting their r e s e arches to rmlftioa, 
foregoing the delusive hopes of metaphysics, proceeding 


* Tl«t his MHlMd is impnwtinihls,* Mr. Eixia ‘csaaoi, 1 , 

> wi> n.s,«t IMS. ttniy tlist h serrr (ms pr a J aw d Msslt, bat slin 
prui^, hy which aeisatite trsUas haw bsra sslsbUahsd caaaot b* so 
"" to bo ia scimdawM «Hb it.*— A mwi*« 1. 38. 
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A^ntiouBlj, and checking the native impatience of the mind. 
Galileo, both by precept and example, had shown Ihem a 
victorious method of research: but Galileo did not tlujnify 
that method in their eyes ; he did not raise it iiibi Philo- 
sophy. Bacon, weak in Science, was strong in the Philo- 
sophy which sought materials in Science.* , Tliere was, and 
still is, an instinctive antagonism between philosophers and 
Ij^vans: the philosophers complaining that Science is too 
narrow in its scope, the suvans ]>rochiiiiiiiig that Philosi>phy 
is too vague in its principles. Ba^uui wais the tirst to con- 
ceive a Philosopliy of the Siuonees. He did this when he 
proclaimed that Physics was ‘the mother of all tin* seieiiet*s.’ 
That this was greatly in advance his age may lx* gathered 
frtun the fact of its to this day n*mainiiig a heresy : the 
notion of ethics and piditics having the same iin*tlnHls, and 
being susceptible of the same treatnn*nt as jdiysics, is by the 
majority looked upon us fanciful, if not absiml. 

Speaking of the cansts of errors in prt*cediiig philoso- 
! phers, Bacon says, ‘ A second cause c»f very great iiioineiit is 
that through all those agt*s when*iti men of gt^iiius and 
learning principally or even modenitely flciurisheil, the small- 
est part of human industry has Ixhmi s{H*iit up«»ii natural 
philosophy, though this ought to be estwiinHl us the great 
mother of the sciences ; for all the ri*st, if torn from this nxd, 
may perhaps be {K>lished and formed for use, but can receive 
little increase. . . . ^ 

‘ But let none expect any great promotion of the sciences, 
especially in their ofTectiire part, im/cjui natural philtmpphy /x* 
dratm (put to pariictdnr BcienreM ; am! again^ uhUm thrse par- 
titular BtienctM be brought hark again to natural philosophy. 
From this defect it is that astronomy, optics, music, many 
mechanical arts, ami what seems stranger, even moral and 

* Buxim mil Omlil&i Ut bciclitt vngrivcht ; 

lHxt«*rr war Smiich Hs IwMrrtr Ifatbtmliltrr wmI Kmnrr d(*r Strnl^; r rr 
vmr mnf wi>iug« Wtgwtiirhtfbftt MoawbfBiila, sad Bscmi SWimh itf slle wi«* rin 
Wmn Tvn rtnrm bcib«mi sad wte noeh Nti«uuid vur ihm aiiffrifhi'n 

hattc.* Cit4tl by Bosnss; Viler Frmmie Beam rm Vermlmm. KrUngro: 
1SS4. p. 22, 
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•civil phiUaopky and logics rise but little aboretheir fonndatioiiBy 
>and only skim over the varieties and surfaces of things, viz. 
because after these particular sciences are formed and divided 
off, they are no longer nourished by natural philosophy, 'which 
might give them strength and increase; and therefore no 
wonder if the sciences thrive not, when separated from their 
roots.’ 

By thus bringing Science out of its laboratories into the 
general field of thought, and by bringing Philosophy out of y 
its Schools into the workshops of research, Bacon really intro- 
duce<l the new era. Dr. Whewell well says that * a revolution 
was going on, as all the greatest physical investigators of the 
sixteenth century wen> fully aware. But their writings con- 
veyed this conviction to the public at large very slowly. Men 
of letters, men of rank, men (»f the world did not become 
familiar with the abstruse works in which these views were 
jitiblished ; and iiltove all they did not by such occasional 
glimpses us they took of the state of physical science become 
aware of the magnitude and im)K>rtance of this change. But 
Bacon’s htfty el<»quence, wide learning, comprehensive views, 
ladd pictures t»f the comiitg state of things, were fitted to make 
men turn a far more general and earnest gaze upon the 
passing clmug**. >Vbeu. a man of his acquirements, of his 
talents, of his rank and position, of his gravity and caution, 
]M»ured forth the strongest and loftiest expressions and images 
which his mind could supply in order to depict the “ great 
Instauration ” which he announced ; in order to contrast the 
wiatkne88,the blindness, Uie ignorance, the wretchedness under 
which men had laboured while they followed the long beaten 
track, with ^le light, the power, the privileges which they 
were to find in the paths to which he pointed ; it ■was im- 
possible that readers t»f all classes should not have 'their 
attention arrested, their minds stirred, their hopes warmed, 
and should not Ij ston with wonder and pleasure to the strains 
of prophetic eloquence in which so great a sulyeet was pre- 
sonted.’ t 

* Nomm Ocftmum, i. Aph. 7S. SO. t Waswuu.:^ Mtfw. ^ INteMwy, p. 187. 
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It was Bacon’s constant endeavour, os it has been the 
cause of his endtuing fame, to teach men the real object of 
research, and the sco|)e of tlieir faculties, and to fiimisb them 
with a proper Method whereon these faculties niig^ht be suc- 
cessfully employed. He thtis not only stands clearly out in 
history os the exponent of the lonj'-a^itutetl anta{^nisni to nil 
the ancient and scholastic thinkers, brit also as the ex)H>nent 
m the rapidly increasing tendency towards iH«itiv«' seit*iiee. 
•He is essentiully inoilem. All his piwlecessors, t‘ven in tlioir 
boldest attacks u|K>n ancient philosophy, were* themselves 
closely allied to Oie spirit of that which tiny i»p|sised. But 
Bacon was nuHlern in cultun*, in obj«'ct, ami in nu‘thod. He 
attacked the ancient philosophy without having thoroughly 
, understood it : he attucketl it btH-aus** he saw that a inethiMl 
which conducted gri*al intelligt'nci^s to such alwnnl conclu- 
sions as those tht>n in vogut* must nco«>ssariIy la* false. 

‘ Whence can arise,* he asks, * such vagueness and sterility’ 
in all the physical systems which hare hithert«> cxist«*«l in 
the world? It is not certainly from anything in nature 
itself; for the steadiness and regularity of the laws hy which 
it is governed ch*arly murk them »iut asohjfcts of pnH*ist* and 
certain knowledge. 

* Neither can it arise frmn any want «>f ability in tiutsc who 
have pursued such inc|niries. many of whom luivt* he«*n nu'ii 
of the highest talent ami gi'nins of the ugiw in which they 
lived ; and it can therefore arisi* fnun nrtthing <*1 m? but the 
perverseness and insufficiency of the methods which hare Iss'ii 
ptpwned. Men have sought to make a world fn>m tlieir own 
conceptions, and to draw from their own mimls all the 
materials which they employed ; but if, instead of doing so, 
they had eonsulled experience and obsenration, they would 
have had fimta, and not opinions, to reason about, and might 
have ultimately arrived at the knowledge of the laws which 
govern the material world. 

* As ihinfs are at present eondneted, a andden transition 
is made from aensiUe olgeets and particnlar fiicta to general 
propoMtions, wbidb are aoeonnted prineipleo, and round 
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which, as round so many fixed poles, disputation and argument 
continually revolve. From the propositions thus hastily 
assumed, all things are derived by a Xirocess comx>endiouB and 
X>recipitate, Ul suited to discovery, but wonderfully accommo- 
dated to debate. 

* The way that promises success is the reverse of this. It 
ri'quires that we should generalize slowly, going from par- ' 
tieular things to those that are but one step more general ; 
I'noa those to others of still greater extent, and so on to such 
as are universal. By such means we may hoi)e to arrive at 
X>ruu'ixdes, not vague and olmeure, but luminous and well- 
di'tined, such as Nature herself will nut refuse to acknow- 
ledge.’ 

Having thus indicate«l his xtositiun, it will be necessary to 
give a brief outline «if the M«?th<j<l which he confidently 
bi-lii'Ved w-as t4i Ih> infallible and axqdieable in all imxxiiries. 
Thi.s %%-as imiHT.itiv*dy m-edtHl : • for let a man hx»k carefully 
into all that rarii*ty of IsMiks with which the arts and sciences 
alMiiuid, he will tiinl everywhere endless rexaditions. of the 
same thing, varying in the methiKl of treatment, but not new 
in substano’, insoniueh that the whole stock, numemus os it 
a]>pears at first view, x»ri»vt.«ou examination to be but scanty. 
What was asserted onee is iis8<*rte4l still, ami what was a 
qm-stu*n<»nceis a «iuest ion still, and. instead of being resolved 
by <liscnssion, is 4»nly fixed and fi*d.’ He im>i>o8e8 lus new 
MetlKsKlhat then*by ‘ the inttdleet may lx* raised and exalted 
and mu«le cai»able of overcoming the difiiculties and obscu- 
rities of tuittuv. The art which I introduce with this view 
(whicrh 1 call the lulvrprelatiou of Xaiurc) is a kind of logic, 
though the difiTerenoe between it and the ordinary Ic^c is 
great, indeed hnniense. For the ordinary logic professes to 
contrive and prepare helxw and guards for the unders taiidin g ‘ 
«w mine dot's ; and in tliis one xioiot they agree. Qut mine 
diftersfrom it in three xwints: vix. intheend aimed at, in the 
order of demonstration, and in the starting point of inqiiixy. 

• . . . But tho greatest change I introdnoe is in the 
form itself of induction and the judgments made thei^. 
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For the induction of irhich the logicians speak, which proceeds 
* bj simple enumeration, is apuerile thing ; concludes at hazard, 
is always liable to be upset by a contradictory instance, takes 
into account only what is known and ordinary, and leads to no 
result. Now what the sciences stand in need of is a form of 
^induction which shall analyse experience and take it to piwes, 
I and by a due process of exclusion and reji^ction lead to an 
fVfeTi table conclusion/ ... * Now iny luctlnxl, though hard 
to practise, is easy to explain ; and it is this — I ptx>jK>se to 
establish prt^grcssi%’e stages of certainty. The evidence of s<«ii8t5 
bcI{HHl and guaiNliH.! by a ciTtain priHX*ss correction. I 
retain : but the mental oj»enttion which follows the aet of 
sense I for th«* imist ]xirt rejtvt ; ami instead of it I o|k«ii 
and lay out a new and c'crtain |sith for tln^ mind t^* priK*«HHl 
in. starting dinvth* from the simple sciisticais ix'rception/ 
Before ex{N>unding the nih^ which ho proputses he enu- 
merates the four s«»urc<*s of em>r. the as In* t«^rms th(*iii. 
He consideni*d this enuiiiemtioii as the nu^re necessary, that 
the same nlols were likely to return, even after the n^foniiution 
of science. 

These idols he diridi^ into four class^is, viz. : — 

14 .U Tnl . . . . I i. U of lU TnU. 

.... 14-.% of th«' Ivji 

I I uf t!u Kutnim, 

I'juU Tbcsin .... of ihf' TImUt. 

1. TLo hM* of ih<f Trib» are the fauiww of error founded on 
human nature in general. * The mind,’ he obMtrvM, * i« not 
like a plane mirror, which r«»flecta the imafpea of thingn 
t'xaellj aa they are ; it is like a mirror of an aneveu aurfuoo, 
which combinea ita own figure with the figurca of the objccta 
it ri-preaenta.* 

Among tlie idola of thia daaa we maj reckon the propenaity 
which there is in all men to find a grantor degree of order, 
simpKrity, and regnlaritj ihnn ta actunllj indicated by 
obaerratkm. Tims aa toon at taen peroeir^ the orbits of 
the planets to retam into themaelvea, thej sopposed them 
to be perfect cirelea, and the motion in those circles to he 
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uniform ; and to these hjrpotheses the astronomers nn d 
mathematicians of all antiquity laboured incessantly to recon- 
cile their observations. 

The propensity which Bacon has here characterised niaybc'> 
called the spirit o/* system. 

^ 2. The /dots of Ih* Den are those which spring from tlie 

IH*<.*uliar clioracter of the individual. Besides the causes of 
error cointnoii to all mankind, each individual has his own 
dark cavern, or den, into which the light is imperfectly 
admitti'd, and in the olwcuritr of which a tutelary idol lurks, 
at whose shrine the truth is oni4*ii sacrificeil. 

1 Sttiiie minds an* best odupti’d to mark the differences of 
f tilings, others t«i catch at the n*seinblances of things. Steady 
and profound understundings an* diH|>osed to attend oarefully, 
to pnx'isHl slowly, and to examine the most minute differences ; 
while those that an* suhlinie and ucti%*e an* ready to lay bold 
of the slighti*st reH«*inhlan(*es. Kaeh of thesi.* easily runs into 
ex«*ess ; the one by catching continually at distinctions, the > 
other at aflinities. 

■'J. The /dels if /Ac Fumm are those which arise out of 
till* intercourse of society, and those also which arise from 
language. 

Men Ix'lievc that their thoughts govern their words ; but it 
also hupiH*ns by a certain kind of reaction that their wonls 
fn'cpietitly govern their thoughts. This is the more pemicioos, 
that wonls, bting geuemUy tlie work of the multitude, divide 
things according to the lines most conspicuous to vulgar 
uppn*h<.*n8iotis. Hence, when words are. examined, few , 
instances ore fouml in which, if at all abstract, they convey ^ 
iileas tolerably precise atid defined. 

■1. The /do/s of the Theatre are the deceptions which have 
arisen fnuii the dogmas of different schools. 

As many systems as existed, so many representat ip a k of 
iiiiaginary worlds had been brought upon the stage. Henoe, 
the name of idoh Theatric They do not entor the mind i]Bper> 
(eptibly like the other three ; a man must htboor to 
them, and they arc often the result of great leaming and 
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After these preliminary discussions Bacon proceeds, in the 
Second Book of his Organnm^ to describe amd exemplify the 
nature of induction. 

The first object must be to prepare a histoiy of tlie pheno- 
^ mena to be explained, in all their moflijieatione ami variefivit. 

This history is to comprelieud not oiil}’ all such facts os s]k>ii- 
«l||saneousIy ofier themselves, but all the exjterimcnte instituted 
fdr the sake of ilisroreri/^ or for any of the pur|H>iu«s of tlu? 
useful arts. It ought to be composed with gn^at care; tlu* 
facts accurately relatinl and distinctly arrangiHl ; tlu*ir au- 
thenticity diligently examined ; those that n^st on doubtful 
evidence, though not rejeettHl, yet iioUhI us uncertain, with 
the grounds of the judgmcuit so formed. This last is very 
neeessaiy% for facts often ap]H*ar incn*tlible only lH.*aiiiHe wc 
are Ul-informtHl. and ct*ase to ap{H»ar inar\‘elliius wluui tiiir 
^ knowledge is further extendi*d. This reciu\l *>f fuels is Xaturol 
History* 

The Natural History iK-ing prejiiired of any class of phe- 
nomenu, the next ohjivt is to discover, by a ciimpurtHon 4»f the 
> different faicts, the rouse of these pbenoiiit*iiii, or, as Bacon 
calls it, the /or#«. Tlu- fi*riii of any qiiulity in a U«ly is w»nie- 
thing convertible with that ijuality ; that is, when* it exists 
the quality exists : thus, if traiis|airency in Uidic*fi the thing 
inquired after, the /onn of it is s«eiiething fimtul when-ver t]ii*n* 
is transparency. Thtis/fe-m differs from muse in Uiis only : we 
’ call it forai or essenw wht*ii the efftvt is a permanent fpiality ; 
we call it cause when the eff«*rt is a change or an evtmt. 

Two otbi*r subjf*cts, stilsjnliiiate to /onms^ but nfieii 
essential to the knowledge of them, are also occasicmally sul>- 
jeets of inrestigatiou. Tbt^* aie Uie latent process, Intrns 
praeemus; and the latent schematism^ taUms sehematimnus. 
The former is the secret and inrisible progress by which sen- 
sible ehaii^pes are brought about, and seems in Bacon’s 
acceptation to involve the principle since called the law of 
eontinuiiff^ according to which no change however small can 
be effected but in fiW* To know the fetation between the 
time and the change eflfected in it would be to have a perfect 
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knowledge of the latent process. In the firing of a cannon, 
for example, the succession of events daring the short 
interval between the application of the s-nA the ex- 

pulsion of the ball constitutes a latent process of a very 
remarkable and complicated nature, which however we can 
now trace with some degree of accuracy. * 

The latent schematism is that invisible structure of bodies | 
on which so many of their properties depend. When we i 
iitcjuire into the c<institution of crystals, or into the internal 
structure of plants, ete. wc are examining into the latent 
schematism. 

In onler to inqtiire into the form of an^’tlung by induction, 
ha\iiig brought together all tlje facts, we are to begin with 
ciinsideriug what things nr<* thereby cjtrliulf d from the number ' 
of |M>ssiblu forms. This conclusion is the first i>art of the 
process of induction. Thus, if we are inquiring into the 
quality which is the cause of transjuirency in boilies ; from 
the fact that the diamond is tninspanuit, we immesliately ex- 
clude rarity or iKirosity an well as fluidity frtnu these causes, 
tin* diamond being a very solid and dense body. 

Negative uistances, or those where the, /brm is wanting, to.<- 
be also collected. Tliat glass when pounded is not transparent 
is a negati%‘e fact when the form of trans|Nireney is inquired 
into; also that collections of vaftours have ut»t transparency. 
The fimts thus collected, both negative and affirmative, should,! 
for the sake of ivftsrence, be reduced t4» tabltw. 

Alter a great many exclumons have been made, and left ^^ 
hut few principles common to every case, one of these is to be 
uKsuined os the catue ; and by reasoning from it synthetically 
wc arc to try if it will account fur the phenomena. So 
uivessory did this exclusive process appear to Bacon that he 
says, * It may perhaps be competent to angels or superior 
intelligcncee to determine the form or essence direefly, by 
■iHinnutions firom the first consideration of the sulgeot; bat 
it is certainly beyond the power of man, to whom it is o|ily 
given to proceed at first by negatives, and in the last place 
to end in affirmatioer, after the exclusion of emytliiiig daa** 

VOt. II. K 
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There is, lunvever, ^at difference in tlio value of facts. 
Some of tlieiu show the thing sought for in the highest degree, 
some ill the lowest, some exhibit it simple and uncoinbim*d, 
in others it ap{>ear8 confused with a variety of eircunistanct's. 
Some facts are easily interpreted, others are very obscure, and 
are understood only in constH|uence of the light tlirowii on 
them by the former. This leil Bacon to his oousiderution of 
/aW/iacc/f, or the comparative value of facts as 
means of diseovery. lie enumerates tweiity-Si*ven ditfereiii 
sjieeies: but we must content oiirselvt'S with giving only the 
most imjHirtant. 

1. which an.' either examples of the 

same quality existing in twt> ^slies otherw^ise difft^riMit or of 
a quality dtilVring in two Isnlies utlierwist* tin* same. In the 
! first instance tiie htnlics diflor in all things but om*. In tlu* 

! second they agn'c in all but oiu*. Thus if the ciixiav ttr form of 
colour be inquiri^ into, mtllinn^T are found in crystals, 

prisms, dn^ps of dew, which <H*cusiomilly t‘xliilnt cohnir, and 
yet have iu.»thing In common with the stoin*s, flowers, uihI 
‘metak which i>osjm*ss colour |H*rmanently ex»*ept the e^dour 
itself. Hence Bacon concludes that colmir is nothing elsi* than 
a modification of the niys of light pr«HhnHNl in tlie first case hy 
the different degrees of incidence ; ami s«*cond by the t«*xture 
or constitution of the surface of kiilifs. He may In* c^nnsi- 
dered as very fortunate iu fixing fui these examples, for it iv:is 
by means of them that New'toii afterwards found out the 
composition of light. 

n. The iMinniiit miffranlex exhibit some priqa*rty of the 
body passing from one condition to unolher, either from li*s8 
to greater or from greater to less ; arriving nearer |K?rfec- 
tion in the first case, or verging towards extinction in the 
second. « 

Suppose the thing inquired into were the cause of white- 
ness in tiodies; an Vturtofifia migmns is found in glass, which 
entire is colourless, but pulverimHl becomes white. The same 
t is the case with water unbroken or dashed into foam. 

, nL The iiutiantim osisMtW are the fiiets which show 
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some particTilar jpropertj in its highest state of power and 
energj, when it is either freed from impediments which 
usually counteract it or is itself of such force as entirely 
to repress those impediments. 

If the weight of air were inquired into, the Torricellian | 
experiment, or the barometer, affords an ostensive instancey 
where the circumstance which conceals the weight of the 
atmosphere in common cases, namely the pressure of it in all 
directions, being entirely removed, that weight produces | 
its full effect, and sustains the whole column of mercury in the I 
tube. 

IV. The called anah^jons or parallel consist of 

fads bi-tween which a n*senibhince or analogy is visible in 
some particnlai-«, notwithstanding great diversity in all the 
rest. Such are the telescope and microscoiie compared to the/ 
eye. It was the ex|M.Timent of the camera obscura which led* 
to the discovery of the formation of images of external objects 
ill the bottom of the eye by the action of the crj^stalliue lens, 
and other humours of which the eye is formed. 

V. boffaniitt comiiaittMi examples of certain qualities which ’ 

always accoiiipaiiy one another. Such are flame and heat : J 
llame Ixdiig always accompanied by heat, and the sojue degree 
of heat in a given substance being always aocomi>anied with 
ilanie. . 

Hostile instances, or those of iHTj^etual separation, are the 
reverse of the former. Tlius transparency and malleability 
in solids are never combined. 

VI. The iWunfiVi rraris. \Mjen in any investigation the . 
understanding is placed in €tquilihriOy as it were, between two 1 
or more causes, each of 'which accounts equally well for the 
ap[Harances as far as tliey are known, nothing remains to be 
d(»ne, but to look out for a fact which can be explained by one 
of these catises and not by the other. Such facts perform 
the office of a cross, erected at the sepaxation of two roads, 
to direct the traveller which to take : hence called cniet^ 
inHta$}ces. 

The ejrperimentum cruets is of such weight in matters of 
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induction that in all those branches of seienco where it 
cannot be resorted to (on experiment beinp out of our power 
and incapable of being varied at pleasure) there is oileu a 
great want of conclusive evidence.* 

It is needless to criticise at any length a set of rules which 
the exj>erienco of two centuries has sliuwn to Ik* iiiapplii’uble ; 
but we may point to numen>us passages in his Wi»rks which 
^Wfcnpre not only valuable in his age but continue valuable in 
omr own. Es|K‘ciully nolict'uble is the eiiiphusis with which 
he insists on a graduattnl and successive induction, us op|Hiscd 
to the hasty leaping fnun siiigK^ facts t4> wide p*iiemlisations, 
which continues and will ever ciuilinue t4» be a constant 
S 4 *urce of cmw, and Kdongs U» our native iiifiriiiity. Tli«*n? 
is a slight defect in his fiirinnla, which is t4x» vagiu*. Had 
he said, “gniduated Veriticuthui of indneti*ins," we could hav«» 
hit tin* precise mark ; fora serit^H of tndueti*»iis inav U* gr.ulnal 
and successive, yet hy|H#thclieal and em*nei»ns ; it is the 
Verification of each step that alone can ensurt* certainty. 
And it is worth n^iiiurking in this c«»nnf*ct ion that, having iin- 
I>erfectly grasiiHl the principle of Verilicution, he was le*! ti* 
misconceive the value i*f facts, Stviningto think that i{imnlity 
was of more sendee than cpiality ; which every invent igat<»r 
knows to be wholly ^rroiig. Thus when he blames the phi- 
los«>pbers for theorising on u facts, ami calls Uieir * illicit 
generalisations" an anticipation of natim^, he is right enough 
in the particular case, but vague and even w ri-iig in principle ; 
since a few facts of fuiequality an? worth liiitidn^ds of aiioth«?r 
quality, and the hy]Nithesis which he calls rash may be tnu*, 
although anticipating the tardy pnx'ess of proof. All deiRUids 
on the validity of the facts rjmI verification of ih«? hj^Hdliesis. 
One radical defect of Ujc ni«*thod lies in its being iWtiriiiv, 
and not also deduriiv^. He was so deeply impressed witli a 
sens*; uf the insnfficiency of the t>eductive Method alone, 
wrhich he saw his eoniemporartes pursuing, and which he 
knew to be the cause of the failure of his predecessors, that 
he bestowed all his attention on the Inductive Method, 

* Abn4f(d llraai ruvvAssV 
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want of mathematical knowledge had also no small share in 
this error. Although however it may be justly said that he 
did not sufficiently exemplify the Deductive Method, it is not 
correct to say that he entirely neglected it. Those who assert 
this forget that the second part of the Novum Orgawwm was 
never completed. In the second part it was his intention to 
treat of Deduction, as is plain from the following passage : 

‘ The indications for tlic inteipretation of Nature include two 
gtmeral parts. The first relates to the raising of Axioms 
from experience ; and the second, to the deducing or deriving 
of neir erperimenU from Axiome (de ducendis aut deiivandis 
experimentis novis ah axionuitibus).’ * We here see he 
. comprehended the twofold nature of the method ; but inas- 
much its he did not publish the second part of his Organum, 
wo may admit the remark of Professor Playfair, * in a 
very extensive department of physical science, it cannot be 
doubted that investigation has been carried on, not x>erhaps 
iiu*n‘ easily, but with a less frequent appeal to experience, than 
the rules of the Novum Orgnnum would seem to require. In 
all [ihysical inquiries where mathenuitical reasoning has been 
emphtyed, after a four principles have been established by 
l•xl>erience, a vast multitude of tniths, equally certain with 
fhe principles themselves, have lK*en deduced from them by 
Ihe mere application of geometiy and algebra. . . . The- 
strict metluHl i»f Bacon is therefore only necessary where the 
thing to be ex2ilaincd is new, and where we have no knowledge, 
or next to none, of the jmwers emi>loyed.’t 
His deficiency in mathematical knowledge capsed him to 
overlook the equal imjxtrtanee of Deduction and Induction : — 

* Bacon has judiciously remarked'that the axiomata- media of 
cveiy science principally constitute its value. The lowest 
generalisations, until explained by and resolved into the 
middle principles, of which they ore the consequence^ have 
only the imperfect accuracy of empirical laws ; while the moist!' 
j?cncrallaw8 are too general, and include too few circumstanoes 

* Nomm Organ»m^ ii. Aph. 10. 

t Diuartalhn pr^iand tojhe Encj/chp. Briia/Miika^ pp. 68| 
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to give sufficient indication of what happens in individual 
cases, where the eireumstaiicea are ulniost always imuieiisely 
numerous. In the iin|K^rtance therefore which Bacon assi^is, 
in every scionce, to the middle principles, it is iiniiossihle not 
to agree witli him. But I conceive liiui to have Ihhui radically 
^vrong in his di>etriiu* ri*sjH'cting the mode in which these 
ariomata miulta should Iv arrived at ; althcuigh there is no one 
|)ro}x>sition in his works for whicli lie has Invii so extra- 
vagantly eulogised. He enunciates, as a universal rule, that 
induction should j»nHveil fn>m the lt>wost to the niidillc 
principles, and fnmi those to the highest, nevur reversing that 
t*rder, anti otuiseijiieiitly leaving no nstui ff»r tln‘ discovery t»f 
new j>rineij>les by way of dtNluetion at all. It is not to 1 h* 
etmccivt*tl that a man t»f Ilat'turs sagacity could have fall«*ii 
into this inistakts if tln-n* luidexisttMl in his time, uimuig tin* 
sciences which tn*at of suco#*ssive |>hi*nomt*na, one single 
deductive seicii<*c, such as mt*tdianii*s, uMnutoiiiy, o|»fio« 
ueoustics, etc. n<»w are. In those si ieiiees, it is evident that 
the higher and niitMK* principh*.^ are by no means dcrivetl 
from the lowe^t, but the rc%'erse. In soiiu' of them, the very 
highest geiieralisatituis were tht»se earlit^st iiscertaiiiiHl with 
any scientific exactness; as, ri>r i*xuiiip!t* sin inechatiirs), the 
laws of motitni. Those g<ui«*nil laws li;id not indeed at first 
ilie ackiiowhslged universality which they ac 4 {uirtHl afttr 
having been su<*<v«sfully employed to explain many classes of 
phenomena to which they %vciv not originally st*en bi l>e 
applicable ; as when the laws of motion wen* employed in 
conjunctiou with other laws to explain deductively the celestial 
phenomena. Still the fact remains that the propositi<»ns 
which were afterwards recognised os the most general trtitlis 
of the science were, of all its accurate generalisations, those 
earliest arrived at. 

* Bstcon’s greatest merit therefore cannot consist, as wc arc 
BO often told that it did, in exploding the vicious method pur- 
sued by the ancients, of flying to the highest generalisations 
first, and dedneing the middle principles fix>m them, since 
is neither a vicious nor an exploded method, but the 
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universally accredited metLod of modem science, and that to 
which it owes its greatest triumplis. The error of ancient 
speculation did not consist in making the largest generalisa- 
tions first, but in making them without the aid or warrant of 
rigorous inductive methods, and applying them deductively 
without the needful use of that important part of the deduc- 
tive method termed verification.’* 

We cannot entirely concur in the concluding paragraph. 
Although Bacon did not perhaps see the real importance 
of the Deductive Method, he did see the futility of the 
method as it was employed before his time ; and he saw 
moro<*ver that the cause lay in the want of ‘ verification * — 
in the want of ‘ the aid or warrant of rigorous inductive 
methods : ’ this we think his greatest merit, as we think 
his imperfect conception of the Deductive Method his greatest 
imp(‘rfection. 

There is also another iwtent reason why the merely Induc- 
tive Methoil should not have contributed to any great dis- 
coveries; and we must borrow from the fitjMem of Logie 
the ]»assage wherein this is exliibitcHl : — 

* It has excited the surprise of philosophers that the 
detailed system of inductive Logic has been turned to so 
little direct use by subsivjuent impiirers — having neither 
eontinueil, except in a few of its generalities, to be recognised 
ns a tlieory, nor having conducted, in practice, to any great 
scientific results. But this, though not mdrequently re- 
marki'd, has scarcely received any plausible explanation ; 
and some indeed* have preferred to assert that rules of 
induction are useless, rather tlion suppose that Bacon’s rules 
are groimded upon an insufficient analysis of the inductive 
process. Such however will be seen to be the fact, as soon . 
as it is considered that Bacon entirely overlooked plurality / 
of causes. All his rules tacitly imply the assumption, so 
contrary to all we know of Nature, that a phmiomenon 
caimot have more than one cause.’ t 

In another passage, too long for extract, the same author 

• Max ; (S^wfrm c/ l^ict «• 621-0. t 87S. 
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points out a capital error in Bacon’s view of the inductive 
philosophy, viz. his supposition that the principle of elimi- 
nation— that great logical instrument which he hdd the 
immense merit of first bringing into use— was applicable in 
the same sense, and in the same unqualified manner, to the 
I investigation of (o-ejtulencaiff os to that of the of 

IpieHomm,* 

^tln conclusion it maybe said that, although his MetluHl 
had not the power which he confidently assigiuHl to it, his 
eloquence and far-reaching thoughts {)owerfully afTectiHl lM>th 
his own and succeeding generations. He dignifHHl th(> 
scientific attitude; he mode men proud of invi^stigatioiiH 
which otlierwise they might have disdaiuHl ; he kept 
them the vanity of the Subjective Metb(Hl, and jtassionately 
urged u{xm them the necessity of patient interrogation of 


Katniv. The sjdendour of his style pive im*Mistibl(> )Niwur 
to his ideas. * [| se miisit tellement de 1 ’inmginatiiin/ says 


M. Rihuusat, *qiril force la rauam u s’ineliner, et il (ddouit 


autant qu'il iHiiriO 


NJi Cm II, 13; rf 
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CHAPTER in. 

DESCARTES. 

§ I. Life of Descartes. 

t 

f rST at the close of the sixteentli century, 1596, there was 
Ijom in Touniine, of Breton parents, a feeble sickly 
clriM, named Reni* Descartes Dui>emm. A few days after 
liis hirih, a disease of the lun^ carried off his mother. The 
sickly child ffrew to l>c a sickly boy ; and, tUl the age of 
twenty, his life was desimired of. 

That boy vros one the world could ill afford to lose. Few 
who saw him creeping on tlie path, which his companions 
g.ill<»pe’d along like young colts, would have supposed that 
the boy, whose short dry cough and paleness seemed to 
siiinouucc on early grave, was shortly to become one of th^ 
leaders of men, whose works would continue, through cen- s 
turies, to bo studied, quoted, and criticised. His masters 
loved him. He was a pupil of promise ; and hi his eighth 
year had gained the title of the Toung Philosopher, from 
his avidity to learn, and his constant questioning. 

His education was confided to the Jesuits. This as- 
tonishing body baa many evils laid to its door, but no one 
can refuse -to it the praise df having been ever ready to see 
and apply the value of education. In the college of La 
Fleche the young Descartes was instructed in mathqpiatics, 
physics, logic, rhetoric, and the ancient l a ngu ages. He 
was an apt pupil ; learned quickly, and was never tued of 
learning. 

Was the food supplied by the Jesuits nutntiousP M. 
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Thomas remarks, ‘There is an education for tlie ordinary 
man ; for the man of gonins there is no educatioit but wlmt 
he gives himself; tlie second generally consists in destroying 
the first.* And so it was with Descartes, who, on leaving 
La PltVlie, declared that he had de.ri»-tHl no oUier benefit 
from his studies than that of a com-ictitni of bis utter ignt>r- 
ance, and a profound contempt for the systems of phUosojihy 
vogue. The incom|x*lence of philos«>phers to solve the 
problems thej' wcupied thi'instdves with — the anarchy which 
reigned in the scientific world, when* no two thinkers could 
agree njx>n fundamental |s»ints — tin* tixtnivugsinc** of the 
conclusions to which 8c»me acccptoil pn'iuisscs UhI, d<*t«’r- 
mined him to seek no mon* to slake his thirst at th^ur 
fountains. 

‘And that is why. os 8<H>n as niy ngi* iM'miifttHl me to quit 
iny ptecepU^rs,’ h«; says, * I entin*ly gav«* up the study »*f 
letters; and res«dving t*i se«*k no other scienc** than that 
which I c«nild find in mvia'lf, or els<* in the great IxMik of the 
world, I employ«Ml the rt*maindi*r of iny yr'uth in tru\cl, in 
seeutg eotirts and cutups, in fn>t|Uentiiig |»«*«»ple of tliverw* 
humours and conditions, in colh.H'ting vuriotis c 3 C)M*rieni'**s, 
and above all in endeavomring to draw some prolitublc 
refleetirm fnjun what I saw. Ft>r it se«‘iu(Hl to. me tlnit 1 
should me«*t with more truth in the reatwinings which t'aich 
man makes in his own affairs, luid which, if wrong, woiiM 
be speedily punishetl by failure, than in tliose reasonings 
which the philos«>pIier makes in his study, npem sptvula- 
tiomi which produce no effet*!, and which are of no consi*- 
qnence to him, except perhaps that Ite will be more vain 
of them the more remote iho^ are firom common sense, 
because he would then hare bwn forced to employ more 
ingenuity and subtlety to render them plausible.** 

For many years he led a roring unsettled lilb ; now serving 
in the army, now *"*^**g a tour ; now studying mathematics 
in solitude, now cbnveniiig with seietttifie men. Qneooustont 


• biMomr* d* tm MH kiia, p. 6^ sd. ivum Sniox: FSrti; 1144. 
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|mr|)osc gave unity to those variotu pursuits. He was ela- 
1x>ittting his answers to the questions which perplexed him ; 
lie was preparing his Method. 

When only three-and-twenty, he conceived the design of a 
n'forinaiion in philosophy. He was at that time residing in 
his winter quarters at Neuburg^ on the Danube. His travels 
soon afterwords commenced, and at the age of thirty-three 
he retired into Holland, there in silence and solitude to 
arrange his tlioiights into a consistent whole. He remained 
Ihcre eight years; and so completely did he shut himself 
froni the world tliat he concealed irom his friends the very 
place of his rt*sidenc*e. 

When the results of this meditative solitude were given to 
the world, in the shu 2 R‘ of his celebrated Diseouree on Method^ 
and his (to which he invented replies), 

sensation i»rtHluced was immense. It was evident to all 
men that an origiiutl and {Htwerful thinker had arisen; and 
although of course this origiimlity could not but rouse much 
op|Hisition, from the very fact of being original, yet Descartes 
gained the day. llis name became Euro]Mnui. His contro- 
versies were Eurojieon quarrels. Charles I. of England 
invited him over, with the promise of a liberal appointment ; 
and the invitation would probably have been accepted, hod 
not the civil war broken out. He afterwards received a 
flattering invitation firom Christina of Sweden, who had 
read sonic of his works with great satisfaction, and wished 
to learn from himself the principles of his philosophy. He 
iU'ccitted it, and arrived in Stockholm in 1649. His recep- 
tion was moat gratifying, and the Queen was so pleased 
witli him as earnestly to beg him to remain with her, and 
give his assistance towards the estubliidunmit of an aeademy 
of sciences. But the d^cate fitaine of Desoartea waa ilT 
fitted for the severity of the climate, and a cold, cau|^t in 
one of his morning visits to Ghristina,. produced itifla-miM.. 
tion of the lungs, which carried him o£ CShiistuia wept finr 
him, had him interred . in the oemetety finr foreigners^ 
placed a long eulc^um upon.his Hia remaiat w e to 
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subsequontlj (1666) carried firom Sweden into France, and 
buried with great ceremony in St. Cieueri^ve dn Mont. 

Descartes was a great thinker ; but having said this, wo 
have almost exhausted the praise we can bestow uinm him 
as a man. In disiKtsition he was timid to sen-ility. When 
promtilgating his proofs of the existence of the Deity, he 
was in evident alarm lest the Church should see 8om(>thing 
y>bjectionable in tliem. He had also written an ostn^numirul 
treatise; but heoruig of the of (hilileo, he n'fniined 
from publishing, and alwa3'8 used some chicane in S]H>uking 
of the world’s movement. He was not a brave man ; i»>r 
wtis he an affectionate man. But he was eren>ieuiiN*re<1, 
placid, and studious not to give offeuct*. 

$ II. The Method op DEsrAarrs. 

Tt has already lieen indicated that th*’ great w<»rk |M*r- 
fonned by D»*scaptes was, like that 4»f Ihieon, the pnmiitlga- 
tion of a new Methtsl. This was n*inleri>d luH't'ssar^' 
their separatitm than the ancient phil>*sophy and their 
exclusion of Authority*. If inquiry is n* be inde|>endent if 
Beason is to walk alone, in wimt dirt>ction must she walki* 
Having relinquished the aid of the Church, there were lait 
two courses oi»en : the one, to treat! once more in the iNith 
of the ancients, ami to endeavour by the ancient Metbtsls t«> 
attain the truth ; or else to <»pen a mfw |akth, to invent n 
new Method. The former was lairely possible. The spirit 
of the age was deeply imbued with a feeling of opposition 
against the ancient Hethfids; and Descartes himsidf hiul 
been painftiUy perplexed by the univcnal anarchy ami 
uncertainty which prevailed. The second course was there* 
fore chosen. 

Uncerhdnty was the disease of the epoch. Scepticism 
was wide-spraad, and even the most oernfident dogmatism 
could offer no criterion of oertitnde* This want of a cri- 
terion we saw leading, in Greece, to Soepiicunn, Epienre- 
aaiam, Shneism, the Hair Academy, and finally lead ing the 
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Alexandrians into the province of faitb, to escape from tlie 
dilemma. The question of a citerion had long been the 
vital question of philosophy. Descartes could get no answer 
to it from the doctors of his day. Unable to find firm 
ground in any of the prevalent systems; distracted by 
doubts; mistrusting the conclusions of his own understand- 
ing ; mistrusting the evidences of his senses, he determined | 
ti* iiuilcu a tabula ratutf and reconstruct his knowledge. He 
ivsoIvchI to exiuniiic the premisses of every conclusion, and 
to believe nothing but u|)on the clearest evidence of reason ; 
evidence so convincing that he could not by any eflTort refiise 
to assent to it. 

lie bus giv'en tis the detailed histoiy* of his-doubts. He 
has t«ild us bow be found that be could plausibly enough 
doubt of ever>*tbing. excejit of bis own existence. He pushed 
bis sc(‘iiticisin to the verge of self-annihilation. There ho 
Kto]>[)ed : there, in Self, in bis Consciousness, he found at 
last sin irresistible Fact, an irreversible Certainty. 

Finn ghniiul was discovered. He could doubt the exist- 
ence of the external world, and treat it as a phantasm ; he 
could doubt tlie existence of God, and treat the belief as a 
superstition ; but of the existence of his thinking, doubting, 
mind no sort of di>ubt was possible. He, the doubter, 
existed, if nothing else existed. Tlie existence that was 
revealed in bis own Consciousness was the primary Fact, the 
first indubitable certainty. Hence his fiunous CogitOf ergo j 
• Sam : 1 think, therefore I am. 

It b somewhat curious, and, as an illustration of the 
frivolous verbal dbpntes of philosophers, not a little in- 
structive, that thb celebrated Cogito^ ergo Sum, should have 
been frequently attacked fiir its logical imperfecti<ni. it has 
been objected, fix>m Gassendi downwards, to say, 
think, therefore I am,’ b a begging of the questipn, 
existence has to be proved identical with thought. Gertainlj, 
if Descartes had intended to prove hb own ezistenoe bj 
reasoning, he would have been guilty of the ptdiUo pr wwry fl 
Gassendi atfadbutes to him; vis. that the prapiM* 
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* that which thinks exists,’ is assumed, not proved. But ho 
did not intend this. What was his olgect ? He has told us 
that it was to find a starting-point firom which to reason — 
to find an irreversible certainty. And whore did ho find 
;this ? In his own Consciousness. Doubt os I may, I cannot 
^oubt of my own existence, liecanso my very doubt reveals 
to me a something which doubts.- You may cult tliis an 

■^assumption, if you will: I point out the fact ns one a)>ove 
and beyond all logic : which logic cun neither prove nor dis- 
prove; but which must always n>inain an irreversible ei*r- 
taintv, and ns such a fitting basis of philmtophy.* 

1 exists No doubt con darken such a truth; no »>phioiii 
can confute this clear principle. This is a c**rt;iintr, if then- 
bt* none other. This is the Ijosis «if all science. It i.H in 
rain to ask for a proof of that which is S4-lf-<*vi<lent ami im-- 
sistiblc. I exist. The rtmueiotunteM of my existeni-e is to me 
the assurance of my existt-nce. 

Had Descartes done no more than |M>int <nit this fio*t. he 
would have no claim to notice here; and we are sur{>riM><l to 
find many writers l<M>king upon this er^o Sum, us 

constituting the gn-at idea in his system. Surely it is only 
a statement of universal ex|w*rience — an epigramuuttic form 
given to the common-s«>ns<> view of the matter. Any clown 
would have told him lliat the aasnrancc of his existetu**? was 
his consciousness of it : but the clown would not have stuten] 
it so well. He would have said : I know I exist, because I 
f 0 d that I exist. 

Descartes therefore made no discovery in pointing out this 
' jiact as aa irresistible certainty. TItc part it plays in his 
^system is only that t>f a starting-point. It makes Cmttimit- 
the basis of all truth. There in none other possible, 
j Interrogate Gonsi-tonsness, and ita clear replies will lie 
•8cienc«*. Here we have a new basis and a new |diilosophy 
introduced. It was indeed but another shape of the old 
'formula, * Know thyaelf/ ao difibrentlj Interpreted by Thales, 

• Sw! hi« m|tUc» to lb* tlunl osd Silk swiM of OlsstrioBi. sflaa4 to 
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'Socrates, and the Alexandrians : but it gave that formula a 
precise signification, a thing it had before always wanted. 
Of little use could it be to tell man to know himself. How 
is he to know himself P By looking inwards? We all do 
that. By examining the nature of his thoughts P That had 
been done without success. By examining tibe process of his 
thoughts P That too had been accomplished, and the logic 
of Aristotle was the result. 

Tlie formula needed a precise interpretation; and that 
interpretation Descartes ga^e. Consciousness, said he, is 
ilie basis of all knowledge ; it is the only ground of absolute 
certainty. Wliatever it distinctly proclaims must be true. 
The process, then, is simple : examine your Consciousness, 
and its clear replies. Hence the vital portion of his system 
lies in this axiom, a ll clea r ide€is are truei whatever is clearly 
Sind distinctly conceived is true* This axiom he calls the 
foundation of all science, the rule and measure of truth.^ 

The next step to be taken was to determine the rules for^ 
the proi>er detection of these ideas; and these rules he has 
Isiid down as follows : — 

I. Never to accept an^-thing as true but what is evidently 
so ; to admit nothing but what so clearly and distinctlj 
]>resents itself os true that there can be no reason to doubt it. 

II. To divide every question into as many separate ques- 
tions as possible ; that each part being more easily conceived, 
the whole may be more intelligible. — (Analysis.) 

III. To conduct the examination with order, beginning by 
Ibat of objects the most simple, and therefore the easiest to 
be known, and ascending little by little up to knowledge of 
the most complex. — (Synthesis.) 

rV. To make such exact calculations, and such cireum- 
spections, as to be confident tiiat nothing essential has been 
omitted. 

* *HAc igitnr detecU veritate aimal etiam inrenit omnhaa aeienfianpa 
fiindumentiim : ae otiam omnium aliamm veritatum menanram ac ragnlam ; 
scilicet, quicquid tarn clari ae diatincti percipitur quiim iatud remm ast.*— 
jMncip, Pkii. p, 4. 
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Consciousness being the ground of all certainty, everything 
of which you are clearly and distinctly conscious must be 
true; eveiything which you clearly and distinctly conceive 
exists, if the idea of it involves existence. 

Ih the four roles, and in this view of Consciousness, we 
have only half of Descartes’ system : the psychologicail half. 
It was owing, wo believe, to the exclusive cuusideratiim uf 
this half that Dugald Stewart was led (in controverting 
X^ondorcet’s assertion that Descartes had done more than 
either Galileo or Bacon towards experimental philosophy) to 
say that Condorcet would have been nearer the truth if he 
had pointed him out as the Father of tlie Exj>eriineiit:il 
Philosophy of the Mind. -Perhaps the title is just; but 
Coudorcet’s praise, though exaggerated, was not with<.>ut 
good foundation. 

There is, in truth, another half of Descartes’ syst4*iii ; 

I equally important, or nearly so: we mean the Deductive 
Method. His eminence as a mathematician is universally 
recognised. He was the first to make the grand discovery 
of the application of Algebra to Geometry ; and he niiido 
tliis at the age of twenty-three. The discovery that geo- 
metrical curves might be expressed by algebraical nunilM*rs, 
though highly im]iortant in the history of inatheinatic-s, 
only interests us here by leading us to trai'e his phihwojdiical 
development. He was deejdy engrrtssed in niatheinatics : he 
saw that mathematics were ca])able of a still further simpli- 
fication, and of a far more extended application. Stnu*k as 
he was with the certitude of mathematical reasoning, he 
began applying the principles of matheniutical reasoning to 
the subject of metaphysics. Uis great object was, amidst 
the scepticism and anarchy of, his contemporaries, to fouiul 
a system which should be solid and convincing. Ho first . 
, rwisbed to find a basis of certitude — a starting-point : tliis lie i 
found in < ’-onsciousness. Ife next wished to find a motlKHl 
of certitude : this he found in mathematics. 

*Tbo8e long chains of reasoning,' he tells us, * aU sunplo 
and easy, which geometers use to arrive at their most difficult 
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demonstrations, snggested to me that all things which came 
within human knowledge must follow each other in a similar 
chain; and that provided we abstain from admitting any- 
thing as true which is not so, and that we alvrays preserve 
in them the order necessary to deduce one fix>m the other, 
there can be none so remote to which we cannot finally 
attain, nor so obscure but that we may discover them/ * From 
these glimpses of the twofold nature of Descartes’ Method, 
it will be cosy to see into his whole system : Consciousness | 
being the only ground of certitude, mathematics the only^ 
method of certitude. 

We may say therefore that the Deductive Method was 
now comidetely constituted. The whole operation of philo- 
soj>hy henceforth consisted in deducing consequences. Thaw 
premisses had been found ; the conclusions alone were 
wanting. Tliis was held to be true of physics no less than 
of psychology. Thus, in his Principiay he announces his 
intention of gi^'ing a short account of the principal phe- 
nomena of the world, not that he may use them as reasons 
to prove anything ; for he adds, ‘ we desire to deduce effects 
I fnnn causes^ not cfiuscs /r€»^m effects : but only in order that out 
of the iniuuueruble effects which we learn to be capable of 
n^sulting from the same causes, we may deteniiine our 
iniiids to consider some rather than others/t 

Such being the Method of Descartes, our readers will hear 
with snrjmse that some French writers have declared it to 
be the sanie Method as that laid down by Bacon ; and this 
surjirise will be heightened on learning that M. Victor 
Cousin is one of those writers. He says, ^ Let us now see 
what our Descartes has done. He has established in FVance 
the same Method that England has endeavoured to attribute 
exclusively to Bacon ; and he has established it with leta 
' grandeur of imagination in style, but with the superior 

* Difetmn i/r la p. 12. 

t I^fictpia PkitoM. pm iii. p. 51. The phrase^ *cnpi]i|iia enim mtiones 
offi'ctuum 4 cattsifl, non sutem 5 contrario oaoMrum ab dfeetibaa deductive* 
may bo aaid to express the natuio of his method, as opposed to tbs method 
Bacon. 

VOL. II. 
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precision vrliicli must always cliaracterise one who, not 
content with laying down rules, puts them himself in prac- 
tice, and gives the example with Uie precept.’* M. ^uusui 
then quotes the four rules we have already given ; and seeing 
in them Anal^’sis and Synthesis, which he believes solely to 
constitute the Method of Bacon, declares tliat tlie two 
Methods are one. Such a statement requires no refutation ; 

, nor indeed would it have been noticed, did it not aflttnl tui 
’Slustration of the loose way in which the term Metliud is 
employed by many writers. 

And here may be resumed and closed the paralhT pre- 
viously commenced between Bacon and Descartes, assigning 
^ to each his distinctive position. Both may be said to have 
Ikinstitutod the Objective Method, though both in varying 
'/ degrees failed to complete that attempt by an extension to 
all matters of inquiry, embracing both man and the woriil. 
The aberration is csfieciaDy noticeable in Descartes, who, 
having subordinated all cosmical speculations to the C>hj**ctiro 
Method, having promulgated an hypothesis which was to 
explain the phenomena of the world on the pnq>t‘rtics nn'og. 
nised in matter without the intervention of occult qiwlitics, 
entities, or volitions, and having even extended this prin- 
ciple to the chief physical aspects of the orguiism, broke 
suddenly away when te arrived at mental and sc»cial pro- 
jlblems, tfnd reintroduoed the Subjective Method, which iiuhvd 
the proclaimed (though he was untrue to his onnounceuM'nt) 
to be th* Method of all philosophic research. His aberration 
is an the more striking because he had boldly asserted the 
automatism of animals, fie denied that Uicy bad moral and 
menial fimnlties : they were, he said, machines. This hyjio- 
thesie has been variously interpreted. It is too repugnant 
to common sense to gain general acocptanco, and ^ing so 
repugnant, it has puxxled the ingenuity of critics to explain 
how Descaitea came to adopt it. I am not prepared with a 
latiafiictory exp lanati on, but note that this eflbrt to reduce 


• Uu.d»una. bfoa uiii.ei.cd. BnuMlh*. IMO. 
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animal pbicnoinena to a mechanism is only an extension of 
the effort to reduce cosmical phenomena to a mechanism, 
and that the denial of a soul to brutes is a rigorous con- 
sequence of the Method employed by him.* 

Thus on the one hand his antagonism to the Scholastic 
Pliilosophy, aided by his scientific knowledge, led him to the 
objective point of view in studying Cosmology, while on the 
other hand his psychological inquiries reintroduced the 
subjective point of view, and thus not only thwarted the 
jicrfect conception of Method but led, as it always leads, to 
great ftnperfection in the application of particular methods. 

A perfect employment of Method includes both the Induction * 
of Bacon and the Deduction of Descartes, with some sub^- 
siJiary processes which neither of them understood, .^llfpeci- 
ally the use of Il3T)othe8is and Experiment. If it was 
Bacon's error to undervalue Deduction, it was no less the ; 
eiTor of Descartes to undervalue Induction, owing to the 
influence of tlie Subjective Method, which naturally leads to , 
the mistake of overlooking the essential requisite of Verifi- 
cation. The Subjective Method is always deductive, and ^ 
its deductions are logically formed on the same process as 
those of the Objective Method ; but there is a philosophical 
difference between the two : the data of the first are not 
verified inductions, nor are the conohiBionB verified by con- 
frontation with reality ; the data and conclusion tif the 
second are rigorously verified. 

* * Quc‘]s qu’aipnt lea graves inooDT^iens r^els de cotto ringolitre th^orid 
antomatique, il importe de Doter que e’est pricis^ment pour la r4futer que les 
physiulogistea et surtout les naturalistes da si tele dernier, furent gmduellcment 
conduits k d^truire directement la Talne separation fondamentole que Descartes 
uvait ainsi tent^ d’^tablir entre T^tude de rhomme et oeUe des animaux.’ — Conns: 
Qiurs de Philoe. Pbsifivet Hi. 768. ‘Le fameuz partage opte6 par Deaeartca 
D*a pu avoir d*autre efficacit^ esscntielle quo de procurer k la m^thodo positiTe la 
liberty ntecssaire k sa formation graduelle, juaqu*4 oe quo sa constitution fjQt 
dcveuue assez complete pour lui permettre de s'emparer enSn du seal sqjet qui lui 
e6t d’nbord interdit.' — Itnd, p. 771. It should be added that, hoprever absaid 
this hypothesis may have seemed, it was speedily reproduced l^Jthe majority oven 
of those who made mexxy with it, nor is' it yet finally extinct ; for what is the 
popular notion of animals impelled by Instinet to actions which in man are the 
results of Reason, but a vague fqrm the notion that animals are mere mmMnam 
without intelligent direction ? 
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Although Bacon foiled to recognise the importance o^ 
Deduction jet he did recognise the necessity of the objective 
point of view, and sought the laws of phenomena in tlic 
order of the phenomena themselves. He sought nn alliuncc 
with scientific research, and did his best to institute its 
methods. He was fiillj alive to tlie illusions of the Sub- 
jective Method. Not so Descartes. His basis was subjective. 
He attempted a systematic arrangement of the external 
|>henomena according to deductions from unverified data. 
So for from looking oht of himself for the explanation t»f 
external phenomena, it was his constant aim to discover in 
the ordm'lj arrangement of ideas a key to the iiivsterj of 
the world. This, indeed, Leibnitz proclaims us his chief 
merit.* Although, therefore, Descartes sought alliunee 
with scientific research, his Philosophy was essentially iiie- 
taphjaical; and although he made discitveries in Science, 
his fiune is that of a great metaphysician. 

While Bacon urged the necessity of proceeding from 
effects to causes, Descartes proceeded from cause's to eiTects. 
Bacon erred as to the nature of the causes we should seek, 
as to the operation of a multiplicity of causes, and as t«i the 
methods of search. Descartes erred still more gravtdy in 
starting from data that were logical figments* or subj(>ctivc 
inspirations. Both separated Philosophy frOm Thetdogy, 
and thus consummated the long struggle which accompaniid 
the birth-pangs of modem culture : but Bacon, true to the 
objective point of view, declared the problems of Theology 
and Ontology to be inaccessible to -reason, consequently 
beyond the province of Philosophy; Descartes, true to the 
subjective point of view, dechlred them to be soluble on/y 
by reas<m, and made it the primary olvfect of Philosophy to 
solve them. 

It is therefore with justice that modem Science looks up 
to Bacon as its illustrious herald, and modem Metaphysics 

* 'On ne pent nier qnr Deneaitct n’nit apportf d« beUea dioaes; anrlont il • 
le uMte, lenonreUant I’entopaiai. de Platon, de ddtoonirr lea eaprita den eonakU* 
lationa aenablaa.— Lnainn: dbr mm Biforwu de ta PMm. Prmnitrt. 
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< sees its ancestry in tlie schools which issued directly from 
■Descartes. The metaphysical character of the Cartesian 
philosophy is well expressed by Fontenelle in his parallel 
between Descartes and Newton: ‘Tons denx, g6omdtres 
cxcellents, ont tu la n^ssit^ de transporter la g^om^trie 
fln-Tia la physique. . . . Mais Tan, prenant un vol hardi, a 
voulu se placer ^ la source de tout, se lendre maitre des 
premiers principes par quelqnes id^s claires et fonda- 
inentales, pour n’avoir plus qu’a descendre aux ph4nom^es 
de la nature comme a des cons^nences n^cessaires ; I’autre, 
plus tiinide ou plus modeste, a commence sa marche par 
s'appuyer snr les phenom^nes pour remonter aUx principes 
iiiconnus, r^solu de les admettie, quels que les put donner 
rencliainement des cons^uences. L’un part de ce qu’il 
ontend nettement pour trouver la Cause de ce qu’il voit; 
I'antre part de ce qii’il voit pow en trouver la cause, soit 
flaire, soit obsevure.’ 

§ III. Application of the Method. 

The first application of Descartes* Method was not, as 
some say, to prove his own existence (for that neither 
admitted of logical proof nor of disproof : it was a primary 
fact) ; but to prove the existence of God. 

Interrogating his Consciousness, he found that he had the 
idea of God, understanding, by God, a substance infinite, 
eternal, immutable, independent, omniscient, omnipotent. 
This, to him, was as certain a truth as the truth of his own 
existence. I exist : not only do I exist, but exist as a 
miserably imperfect finite being, subject to change — greatly 
ignorant, and incapable of iSreating anything. In this, my 
Consciousness, I find ly my finitude that I am not the All ; 
by my imperfection, that I am not perfect. Yet on infinite 1 
and perfect being must exists because infinity and perfection 
are itnpli<»d, as correlatives, in my idea* of imperftetion and 
'finitude. God therrfore exists : his existence is clearly ^ 
proclaimed in my Consciousness, and can no mine he a 
matter of doubt, when fiurly ixmsidered, than my own 
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^ ezistenoe. The conception of on infinite being proves his f 
real existence ; for if there is not really such a being, I must I 
have made the conception ; but if I could mahe it, I can ^ 
also unmake it, which evidently is not true ; therefore there 
must be, externally to myself, an archet^’pe fhim which the 
conception was derived. 

* The ambiguity in this case,’ it has been remarked,* ‘ is 
the pronoun J, by which in one place is to be understntHl iny 
W//, in another the la we of my nature. If the conception, 
existing as it does in my mind, had no original without, the 
conclusion would unquestionably follow that / had niudo 
it — that is, the laws of my nature must hare siKmtaneously 
evolved it; but that my will made it would not follow'. 
Now, when Descartes afterwards adds that I cannot uuiuuko 
the conception, he means that I cannot get rid t>f it by an 
act of my will, which is true, but is not the pro|H>sitiou n*- 
quired. That what some of the laws of iny nature have 
produced, other hiws, or the satne laws in other circum- 
stances, might not subsequently^ elTacc, he would luive fiauid 
it difficult to establish.’ 

His second demonstration is the wMikest of the three. 
Indeed, it is the only one not irrefragable, ui>on his j»rin- 
ciples. The third demonstration is peculiarly CarU'sian, 
and may be thrown into this syllogism : — 

All that we clearly and distinctly conceive us conhiined 
in anj-thing is true of that tiling. 

Now we conceive, clearly and distinctly, that the 
existence of God is contained in the idea wo liave of 
him. 

Ergo, 

God exists. 

Having demonstrated the existence of God, he had to 
prove the distinction between body and soul. Tliis, to him 
was easy. The fundamental attribute of Substance must l»e 
extension, because we can abstract fiiom Substance all the 
qualities except extension. The fundamental attribute of 
• Hat -.jafAm </ Logic, ii. 417. . 
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Mind is thonghi^ because by ibis attribute Mind is revealed 
to itself. Now, according to one of bis logical twomw, two 
substances are really distinct wben tbeir ideas are complete, 
and in no way imply eacb other. Tbe ideas, therefore, of 
extension and thought being distinct, it follows that Sub- 
stiince and Mind are distinct in essence. 

We need not pursue our analysis of his metaphysical 
notions further. We only stop to remark on the nature of 
his demonstrations of God and the soul. It is, and was, 
usual to prove the existence of God from what is called the 
^ evidence of design.’ Descartes neither started from design 
nor from motion, which must have a mover : he started from 
the d priori ideas of perfection and infinity ; his proof was 
in the clearness of his idea of God. TTi« method was that of 
definition and deduction. To define the idea of Gk>d, and 
hence to construct the world — not to contemplate the world, 
aud thence infer the existence of God — ^was the route he 
piusued. Is it not eminently the procedure of a nmthe- 
inatician 9 and of a mathematician who has taken Conscious- 
ness os his starting-point ? 

Descartes’ speculations are beautiful exemplifications of 
his Metliod ; and he follows that Method, even when it leads 
him to the wildest conclusions. His physical speculations 
01*0 sometimes admirable (he made important discovmies in 
optics), but mostly fimciful. The famous theory of vortices l 
deserves a mention here, as an example of his Method, \ 

He begins by banishing the notion of a vocuitm, not, as his \ 
contemporaries said, because Nature has a horror of vacuum, j 
but because, the essence of Substance being extension, f 
wherever there is extension there is Substance, consequently ' 
empty space is a chimera. substance which fills aU 

space must be assumed as divided into equal angul ar pas ^a. 
Why must this be assumed 9 — ^Be(»use it is t^ most simple,' 
therefore the most natural, supposition. > This* substance 
being set in motion, the parts are ground into a spherical 
form; and the comers thus rubbed o£^ lika filings or sawdust^ 
form a second and more subtle kind of substance. Thme ^ 
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besides, a kind of substance, coarser and less fitted for 
motion. The first kind makes luminous bodies, such as the 
sim and fixed stars ; the second makes the transparent sub- 
stance of the skies ; the third kind is the material of opaque 
bodies, such as earth, planets, etc. We may also assume that 
; the motions of these parts take the form of revolvinp: circular 
' currents, or i*oriices. By this means the matter will be col- 
lected to the centre of each vortex, while the second or subtle 
Siatter surroimds it, and hy its centrifupil effort constitutes 
light. The planets are carried round the sun by the inoti(»u 
of this vortex, each planet being at such a dishince from the 
sim os to be in a part of the vortex suitable to its solidity and 
mobility. The motions are prevented from Indiig exactly cir- 
cidar and regular by various causes. For instance, a vortex 
may be pressed -into an oval shape by contiguous vortices.* 

Descartes, in his Physics, a<lopted a method which iH‘r- 
mitted him to set aside the qualitiv^ and the auhnitintial Jonn^i 
(which others were seeking), and to consider only the rela- 
tions of number, figure, and motion. In a word, he saw in 
Physics only mathematical problems. This was pnumiture. 
Science, in its infancy, cannot be carried on by the Dinluctive 
Method alone : such a process is reserved for its maturity. 
The reason is that the Deduction is only valid when it is 
employed on the Objective Method. 

But Deduction is a potent instrument, and Bacon's 
greatest error was in not suflicicntly acknowledging it. 
Hence we may partly account for the curious fact that Bacon, 
with his Induction, made no discoveries, wliile Descartes, 
with his Deduction, made iin]^K>rtant discoveries. Of course 
the greater physical knowledge of Descartes, and the greater 
attention bestowed by him upon physics, had much to do 
ivith this, by giving him an objective basis : but his Method 
also assisted him, precisely because his discoveries were of 

* We have followed Dr. WnKWKLL’ji czpontion of tbiii thcoiy, as giTon by him, 
Hist, of Ind. Udeneen, ii. p. 134. The reader will do well, however, to turn also to 
Drscartbs* owu expoaititm in the PkUotophut, where it is illnstmted by 

diagrams. 
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a kind to which the mathematical reasoning was strictly 
applicable. 

That Descartes had read Bacon there is nodonbt. Shhas 
himself praised Bacon’s works as leaving nothing to be 
desired on the subject of experience \ but he perceived Bacon’s 
deficiency, and declared that we are * liable to collect many 
mperflnom experiences of particulars, and not only super- 
fluous but false,’ if we have not ascertained the truth h^ore 
we make these experiences. In other words, experiment 
should be the verification of an d priori conception ; whereas 
Bacon teaches us to form omr conc^tions from experiment. 

We have said enough to make the Method of Descartes / 
si])X)rcciable. His position is that of founder of the Deduc- 
tive Method on the basis of Consciousness. His scholars 
may be divided into the mathematical cultivators of Physics 
and the deductive cultivators of Philosophy. By the first he 
was speedily surpassed, and his influence on them can only be 
regarded as an impulsion. By the second he was continued : 
his princixdes were unhesitatingly accepted, and only de- 
veloped in a somewhat different manner. 

His philosophical Method subsbts in the present day. It 
is the Method implicitly or explicitly adopted by most meta- 
physicians in their speculations upon ontological subjects., 
Is it a good Method ? The question is of the highest im- 
l>ortance : we will endeavoirr to answer it. 

§ IV. Is THE Method Tette? 

In the Dedicatory Epistle prefixed to his MediiationSf 
Descartes declares that his demonstrations of the ovig te uc e 
of God, etc. * equal, or even surpass, in certitude the dmnon- 
strations of geometry.’ Upon what does he found 
belief? He founds it upon the rerj nature of certitude. 
Consciousness is the basis of all certitude. Whatever I am 
^distinctly conscious of, I must be certain of; all the ideas 
[which I find in my Consciousness, as distinctly conceived, 

' must bq true. The belief I have in my existence is deiived 
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from the &ct of mj CioiiBciousness : I tkinh, therefore I tseui. 
Now as soon as I conoeire a truth with distinctness, I am 
ixresistiblj led to bdieve in it; and if that belief is so firm 
that I can never have any reason to doubt that which I 
believe, I have all the certitude that can be desired. 

Purther: we have no knowledge whatever of anything erter- 
nal to us except through the medium of ideas. The consequcMico 
pis, says Descartes, that whatever we find in the uleas tnuel 
necessarily be in the external things. 

It is only in our minds that we can seek whether thing's 
exist, or not. There cannot bo more renlit3' in an oftect tluiii 
in a cause. The external thin^, being the cause of the idea, 
must therefore possess as miich reality as the idea, and vice 
versa. So that whatever we conceive as existent exists. 

This is the basis on which Descartes’ s^'stem is erected ; 
if this basis be rotten, the sui^rstmcturc most full. If the 
root is vitiated, the tree will bear no fruit. No thinker, ex- 
cept Spinoza, lias so clearly, so frankly*, stated his criterion. 

And the criterion is fallacious. Tlic very Consciousness to 
which he appeals convicts liim. There is this fallacy in his 
system: Consciousness is the ultimate ground of certitude, 
for me ; if I am conscious that I exist,'I cannot doubt that 1 
exist ; if I am conscious of pain, I must be in pain. This 
is self-evident. But what gronnd of certitude can 1113* Con- 
sciousness afford re8{)ccting things which are not me? How 
does the principle of certitude apply? How far dws it 
extend ? It can only extend to things which relate to me. 
I am conscious of all that jiosses within myself; but I am 
not conscious of what passes in not-self: all that I can 
possibly know of the not>sclf is in its effects upon me. 

Consciousness is therefore * cabin’d, cribb’d, confined ’ to 
nte, and to what passes within me i so far does the principle 
of certitude extend, and no farther. Any other ideas we 
may have, any knowledge we may have respecting not-self 
can only be founded on inferemoes. Thus, 1 bom myself in 
the fire : I am conscious of the sensation ; I have eertain and 
immediate knowledge of that. But I can only be«oertain 
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'tliat a change has taken place in mj consciooBiieBs ; when 
from that change I infer the existence of an external olyeot 
(the fire), my infiarenoe may be correct, but 1 have obviously 
shifted my ground; Consciousness — my principle of certi- 
tude — forsakes me here : I go out of myself to infer the 
existence of something which is not-self. My knowledge of 
the sensation was immed/iaie, indubitable. My knowledge of 
the object is mediate, uncertain. • ^ 

Directly therefore we leave the ground of Consciousness j 
for that of inference, avenues of doubt are opened. Other 
inferences can be brought to bear upon any one inference to 
illustrate or to refute it. The mathematical certainly which 
Descartes attributed to these inferences becomes a great un- 
eei’tainty. He says we only know things through the medium 
of ideas. We accept the proposition as unquestionable. But < 
then he also says that, in consequence of this, whatever we 
find in the ideas must necessarily be true of the things. 
The reason is, that os ideas are caused in us by objects, and 
us every cfiPect must have as much reality as the cause — ^the ' 
effect being equal to the cause — so must ideas have’the same < 
reality os things. But this is a double fallacy. In the first • 
place, an effect is not equal to its cause ; it is a mere conse- 
quent of on antecedent, having no such relation as equality 
u'liatever. In the second place, the use of the term * reality ’ 
is ambiguous. Unquestionably an effect really^xists ; but 
reality of existence does not imply similarity of mc>d^ of 
cxiste^e. The bum occasioned by a fire is as re^ as the 
fire ; but it in no way resemblea the fire. 

So when Descartes says that what is true of ideas must be, 
true of things, he assumes that the mind is a. passive reci-. 

I pient — a mirror, in wld^ things reflect themselves. This is! 
altogether fallacious ; thift mind is on active co-operator in all^ 
perception — ^perception is a consciousness of changes operaSed 
in oursdves, not a consciousness of the olgects causing th«WA 
changes. In truth, so far from our being able to aiq[>reheind 
the nature of things external to us, theire*is an impenetraible 
screen for ever placed before our eyes, and that impenetnUe 
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^ screen is the veiy Consciousness upon which Descartes relies. 

' When placed in contact with external objects, they operate 
upon us 5 their operations we know, themselves we cannot 
know ; precisely because our knowledge of them is mnUnU\ 
and the medium is our Consciousness. Into whatever regions 
we wander, we carry with us tliis Consciousness, by moans of 
which, indeed, we know, but all we know is — 

^Knowledge is coinjwstHl of Ideas. Ideas art* the 
protluet of mind on tlie one hand and of external causes on 
the other; or nitluT we may say that Ideas ore the internal 
movements excited by €*xteniul causes. l*|N>n what prineiples 
t>f inference (since we are hen* i»ii the ground of iiiren*ii('<*) 
can you infer that the ideas exeitt*d an* <if the ox- 

eiting eaust*s — that the ultras exeiti*^! appn*heiul the whole 
natun^ of the caust*s? The eau.st* of tin* fallacy is in that 
very strong di.sptisilioii to give tdyejtivity a law of the 
mind; in consi*qnenoe of whieh w#* often hear {m*4>|»Ii* declare 
that Sinnething tlu*y are a,ss4*rtiiig is • invoh'isl in the id**a/ 
An exposition i»f the falluoy wlii<di misled I>esi*nti«*s is 
given by Mr. Mansid in the f*»llowiiig udiiiimhh* |mss;ige: 

* C/mrfiess and wen* j»n»jH»st*cl by I><*si*arti*s us cri- 

teria of the truth of ideas: but that philf>so|>her has movhen* 
accurately disiingiiishtHl bf*twt*eii thought pn>|H*rly so t‘a!h*<I 
and other states of eoiis«-tousfiess. nor U'tWi*«*n the ybruei/ 
clconiess and distinctness which ch |s*iid on tlie n*hitioii of 
one thought to another and the mair'rinl rieam«*Hs ainl ilis- 
tinctness which de{H*tid on the ndation tkf a tlioiiglit to its 
object as pn*senteil. A ct»ncept is fonimlly clear when it c*an 
be distinguished as a wlifde fri»in any evtker; it is formally 
distinct when its sereiul constituent c*h*mentscan beanolyisHl 
and distinguish<i*d from euM*h either ; but this is a criteri^ui of 
li«gical reality alone, id the mental coneeivability, not of the 
extra-mental existence of the otgech If I have a clear and 
distiuct nation of gold and of a motuitaint 1 have also a 
clear and distifiet notion of a golden nmnntain, though Uie 
objecTts of the two first notions are real^ and of the last 
imaginary. On the other hand, a conce]it will be materially 
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clear and distinct if it accurately expresses the cliaracter of 
the object itself, and its component elements as tbey actually 
exist in nature. These qualities can obviously exist only in 
those notions which represent real objects ; and in this case 
the clearness and distinctness can only be ascertained by 
an exact comparison of the object with its notion, i.e. by 
experience.’ * 

It is true tliat Descartes was more or less aware of the 
equivocal nature of his canon, since he adds to the requisite 
of clearness the proviso that the idea shall involve existence, 
which would be tantamount to Mr. Mansel’s phrase * material 
clearness.’ But he gives no test whereby this material clear- 
ness may be ascertained ; and in his speculations the material 
element is frequently disregarded. The experience, which 
he may be supposed to have silently understood in reference 
to some objects, could not have been implied in others. How 
can experience verify the material clearness of our formal 
idea of God'P of the soul? of cause? 

Tliere is, indeed, but one mode of escape for Descartes, and 
all those who believe in the validity of ontological specula- 
tions : namely, to assert the exbteuce of Innate Ideas, or — 
as the theory is generally stated in modem times — of Ne- 
cessary Truths independent of all experience. If the idea . 
of God, for example, be innate in us, it is no longer a matter 1 
of inference, but of Consciousness ; and on such an hypo- ^ 
thesis Descartes is correct in believing that the certainty of 
this Idea equals the certainty of geometry. 

But some maintain that he did not assert the existence of 
Innate Ideas, though, fmm its having been a doctrine main- 
tained by his followers, it is usually attributed to him- 
Dugald Stewart quotes the following passage from Descartes 
in reply to his adversaries, who accused hi™ of holding t^p 
tenet of Innate Ideas : — * When I said that the idea of €h)d 
is innate in us, I never meant more than this, tUbt Natwre' 
has endowed vs with a faculty hy which we nucy know Go(l;> 
but I have never eithw said or thought that such ideas had 
’ MunxL : Iht limitt nf Ifmoiuiraiive Seunce, 186S, p. 10. 
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an actual existence, or even that thej were a tpeeies distincr 
from the faculty of thinking. . . . Although the idea 

of Gh)d is so imprinted on our minds that every person has 
within himself the faculty of knowing Him, it docs nut 
follow that there may not have been various individuals who 
have passed through life without making this idpa a distinet 
object of apprehension ; and, in truth, tliey who think they 
i|iave an idea of a plurality of Gods have no idea of God 
w^tever.’ 

From this it would apiwar that ho did not hold the diM'- 
trine of Linatc Ideas. But we must venture to dissent from 
the conclusion drawn by Dugald Stewart on tlie strt'iigth of 
such a passage ; against that {mssage we will bring another 
equally' explicit (we could bring fifty, if mvessary', whieh 
asserts the existence of Innate Idi'as. ‘Bv the wonl 1V//0,’ 
‘he say's, *I understand all that mii be in our thoughts; an<1 
I distinguish three sorts of ideas: — atlrfulitiomt, like the 
common idea of the sxm\ framed Uy the mind, sueh as that 
w'hich astronomical reasoning gives of the sun ; and 
as the idea of God, mind, body, a triangle, and generally al! 
lJto$e which repreeeut true immutabte atul rternal tMcurce' * 
This last explanation is distinct ; and it is all tluit the serious 
antagonists of lunate Ideas have ever combat<>d. If Deseartes, 
when pressed by objectiims, gai'c different explanations, we 
may attribute tliat to the want of a sttndy' conception of tie- 
vital importance of Innate Ideas in his system. Tlie fiiet 
' remains that Innate Ideas form the necessary groundwork of 
' the Cartesian doctrine. 

Although the theoiy of Innate Ideas may, in its Cartesian 
form, be said to be exploded, it does r<‘ally continue to Is* 
upheld, under a new form. A conviction of the paramount 
necessity of some such groundwork for metaphysical spi'ru- 
tion has led to the modem theory of .Vrcrwwiry Truth*.' This 
plausible theory has been adopted by Dr. Wliewell in his 
^ PhiUmqthif of the Inductive Seieneeti but his arguments have 
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been completely answered by Mr. Mill on the one hand, and 
by Sir John Herschel on the other.* 

The b ftpia of all modem ontological speculations lies in ; 
tlie assumption that we have ideas iitdependeni of experime. 
Experience can only tell us of ourselves, or of phenomena ; 
of noumena it can tell us nothing. That we have no ideas 
independent of experience has been clearly enough esta- 
blished in the best schools of psychology ; but the existence 
of metaphysical speculation proves that the contrary opinion 
still finds numerous upholders. 

The fundamefital question then of modem Philosophy 
was Have we any Ideas independent of Experience? 
And the attempts to solve it will occupy the greater portion 
of our histoiy. Before entering upon it, we must exhibit the 
Method of Descartes pushed to its ultimate conclusions in 
Spmoza.t 

* a^ftem of Logic, book ii. oh. v. ; and QmtrieHg Semev, Jane 1841 ; indt'ed, 
Iir. WHKarKU.’s ar{!uniont8 had bcfn anticipated and refuted by Locks long before. 
See flxsag, book iv. rh. 6, 7. 

t The best modem works on Descartes, apart from regular Histories of 
I’hilosophy, are FiusrisgiB Bovlues: HMrc et Critique it h Bevolutm 
Cartmnw, Paris, 1842; Ch. KwotriBs: Mmui ie la Philos. Moime, Paris, 
1S41 ; Fbvssiucm: Gesehicktt itr neutm Pkilotophk, Leipzig, 1847, and Ki’Jto 
Fis(’iiki( ; Gesch. itr utuem Philos, Bd. i. Heidelljeig, 1865. The best edition of 
Dm-artes’ works is that by Victor Cocsin, in eleven vols. 8to. ^s, 1826. 
M. Ji'LBS SiMOM has also published a cheap and convenient edition, in ona 
Tuluiiie, of the Discourse oh Methoi, the SlfdilatioHS, and the Preatise on 
th Pimiont, Paris, 1844. Both of these have been translated into English 
(Ediu)mivh, 1853). 
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Ute Subjective Method carried to iht ejttreme results in 
Pantheistic Idealism. 

CHAPTER I. 

SPlSOZ.t. 

^ 1. Ills Life. 

G reat amon^; the greatest as a thinker, 8]>ini>/.a is also mie 
of the most interesting figures in the history of Philo- 
sophy — a standing lesson of the injustice of munkind to those 
who are honest in their opinions when the opinions hHp]>eii to 
be. unpopular. All men declurt‘ it ignoble to pivt«*nd t*» Indieve 
that which the mind r»*ject3 os false ; yet tin* miuiy aix* ever 
ready to make the rejection a crime. You ought not.t<» 
a hypocrite ; but you ought n«>t to disixdiev*' what we assun* 
you is the truth. Be honest by all means; only don't think 
differently from us. If you do, we must sus|)ect your morals. 
It has always been known that Spinoza was as gentle in his 
life as he was steadfast in his philosophy; tluit he liv«*«l 
modesty rirtuous, and independenty with<»ut blame among 
men, ezbept for his incorrigible distrust in the wisdom of his 
elders. It has been known that if he had been an orthotlox 
Jen, or an arthodox Christian, his career would have bet'ii 
held up as a model, and his cbamcler canoniaed ; but this 
knowledge for sereral generations did not arreek almost uni- 
versal execration, dkl not prevent his name bocoming a brand 
of infiuny ; so tiiat the aoonaatioii of Spinosism was another 
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name for atheism, and deliberate yielding of the sonl to 
Satan. 

But the temper of opinion has changed. The detested 
atheist is now commonly spoken of as if he were a saint ; 
the ^devil’s ambassador’ is listened to as if he were a 
pr$2phet. Men vie with each other in exaggeration of his 
merits. It is now acknowledged that he was good, wise, 
gentle, generous; and only polemical intolerance, or the 
uneasy vanity which seeks display in paradox, will now 
deny him these qualities. We owe the change to Lessing 
and Mendelssohn, whose sincerity and penetration at once 
discerned in the execrated writings a massive grandeur and 
a lucid depth, and in the man a moral elevation and sere- 
nity, which claimed all honour. Herder, Goethe, Novalis, 
Sclileiermacher, ScheUing, Hegel — each had his emphatic 
protest to utter against the vulgar outcry. France followed : 
and it would now be deemed as great a mark of ignorance 
to speak with reprobation of Spinoza as to shudder at the 
heresy of Gkdileo. The man whom the pious Malebranche 
could designate ^ a wretch ’ (un miserahle)^ the pious Schleier- 
inacher invoked as a saint the man whom the sceptic 
Bayle called a * systematic atheist,’ the Catholic iTovalis 
named ‘a God-intoxicated man.’ And yet, although the 
temper has changed, we mdy doubt whether Spinoza will not 
continue to be misunderstood by the .majority: 'Les ftmes 
Indies,’ says Rousseau, ' out un i^ome dont les ftme^ fidbles 
' n’ont pas la grammaire.’ 

Let us, from the story of his life and the stndy of his 
teaching, try to form some opinion of the justice of the 
l^tred he inspir^, and ctf the veneration now felt for 
When scorn for what is base and felse is not imperatively 
commanded* by the evidence, admiration becomes a duty. 
Admiration, provided it be sincere, and not a spurious nbsi^ 
enthusiasm, partly echo, partly sham, is so noble ^ .feciing^ 
BO healthy in its influence on the . m\nA whose gueiBt it 

« MaudbajAohb: MidUaHoM CMHeiWM, uu li. QoDjmaauaBmki 
die Bdigion, p. 47. . 
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beodmes, that even for our own sakes we onght to g^re it 
hospitalitjy while on the highest grounds of justice it carries 
its own credentials. Blind admiration, indeed, is of no 
benefit; neither is blind scorn. Spinosa needs but to be 
known to be admired. Hence it was that his affectionate 
biographer. Jeon Colerus, pastor at the Uagne, though 
trembling with a vague horror at the consequences of what 
Spinoza taught, was so fusciiiatetl by the beauty of the life, 
that he devoted himself to the collection of materials which 
should be a lusting monument to the giaKlness and purity of 
the heretic. Nothing is mon> certain than that the life was 
one of blameless jairity. Had there been any rumours to 
the contraiy, the hatn'«l of offendetl Jews and Christians 
would hare surely preserved and magnifiml them. This 
negative evidence is stronger even than the postt4ve4l<!tuils. 
To be famous, to be infamous, and yet give Scandal no 
morsel for malignant cariosity, is Uie rart‘ lot of only the 
rarest natures. 

Baruch Despinoea, or Bcnedictus de Spinoza.* was bont 
. on the 24th November, 1632, in a house on a liiirgwal of 
i Amsterdam, behind the Synagngne.t His parenta wen* 
descendants of Portugoese Jews who had songht refuge in 
Holland foom the merciless Inquisition. His fatlier was an 
hononrable but not wealthy mdrehani. There were two 
daughters and <one son. 13us is pretty much alt wc 
know of the fiunilj. Of Benedict himself as a child wc 
know nothing. Esiij banished IVom the home and hearts of 
his relatives, there were none of thoee pteasant little tnn1i> 
tions oonoeming the boy which are handed about with pride 
when the man becomes iUnstriona. 

* Is tlw Rsysl Libfsiy at Hoserar tbevsis a bttar Asm anaoas lo Lati'KrR 
fai wbicb ha algha htaiMlf B. Owfteaaa. Bat «haa ha fwlatisbad hia Al>riiig- 
w*«t af IKwa Mt «a ha «a^ Ua aaaia gpfawaat aad tUa ia tha qwllinz 
ank^sad ia lha BhaoaHBsaiaaidaa. Bmtk adaar vaiiatiaaa waia littlv thought of 
to Aiyt, aad a«us St Ibt p aa iat di^ is Aaaat sa aaawtimoa •<« • 
•hailarfadHhiaaaa. 

t 1 triad ia «aia to dlwMu* Hm haaaa. Tha Batch, trim have aafbrvd thr 
basa* wheat tha otdMdaa BiyafsM ma hota, to hiaoa i c a knr giD>»ha|\ 
aia aot t to p tepU to ham btaa vaqr cariaaa ahaat tha Mrthphiiw of (he 

I. 
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The first anib^tio glimpse we get of him.is tJi»tJid.wa8 
destined for a t^ologictd career. His rabbinical education 
gave lii™ such opportunities for the display of precocious 
power that he soon attracted the attention of the great 
Talmudist, Saul Levi Moiteira, who fielt in him the interest 
a teacher feels in a promising pupil. Unhappily for teachers, 
pro misin g pupils often become troublesome : the very ardour 
of study and vigour of intellect which cany them beyond 
tlieir schoolfellows carry them also, and with increased 
momentum, past those boundaries which Authority has fixed. 
Thus eagerness becomes dangerom, earnestness heresy, and 
tlie hoi>eful pupil passes into the condition of a hopeless 
outcast. Toimg Benedict asked such intelligent questions, 
listened so appreciatingly to the replies, showed, so nimble 
an understanding, and so much eagerness for light, that we 
can S 3 'mpathise with Morteira’s bewilderment, half dread, 
half pride, when the pupil hurried on with logical impetuo- 
sity, asking questions inconvenient to answer, and pointing 
out slight discrepancies in the answms. He was indeed a 
promising pupil ; but of a promise that looked threatening. 
At foTuteen he was a match ibr a rabbi in the extent and 
accuracy of biblical learning. At fifteen he puzzled the 
Sjrnagogue with questions to which* satisfiMstoiy answers 
were not. forthcoming. Morteira, alarmed, endeavoured to 
check this inquiring spirit. The attempt was futile. How 
long the period of disquiet lasted is unknowiu Spinoza had 
made enemies by his fteedom; and since he would not hold 
his tongue, he had to listen to threats mingled with sophis- 
tications. Naturally, heterodoxy grew With At 

last he felt thdit he could no longer .remain a member of 
Synagogue. We can eamly imagine the wroth excited -by 
his -withdrawal, not only among the rabbis, but a-mmig ^:>|o 
members of his femily drde. We can picture the -sta ging 
fiither, weeping and reproachftd mother, indignant aister8> 
one after another and all togetl^, threatening, sneering, 
esqpostnlating, urging irrelevan'^ axgumente i Why dtonld he 
not believe what his fbi^fitthers had bdieved ? What -vanity 

ns ‘ 
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in him to pretend to a wisdom greater than that of the 
wisest rabbis ? What would become of him ? What could 
be his chance of success in life? And the feelings of his 
fiunilj — ^were thej to bo disregarded? It was dreadful to 
think of; wicked, selfish ; certain to come to no good. 

The arguments of Morteira haring failid, we ncvd not ask 
what chance there was in the * wild and whirling words ' of 
family (with its ' feelings ’ unaccountably disrc'garyhd) 
making any change in his position. Threats wen' tried and 
failed. Tiicn a bribe was tried: the snasive influence of 
money would surely succeed when' logic failed ? A {SMision 
was proposed to him of one thousand florins annually, on tin* 
condition of his apjK'aring from time to time in the syna- 
gogue, and keeping within his own bosom certain tnnilihv 
souie doubts. The ‘ bad example ' and the ‘ souidal ' would 
thus be avoided. Nothing was asked of him more than is 
asked by all Churches, when they are not strong enough t4t 
punish, and are weak enough to wish fur homage where there 
is no belief. * If ypu ii><(Haot with us do at least prett'iul to 
be with us; give us yontr countenance, if not your Inart.’ 
To some sensitive consciences tliis is an apialling re- 
jyuest. It is like an 6c^ of the tempter's voice. S]dno/a 
liad one of these sensitive^ consciences. He not only would 
not pretend to believe what he did not believe ; he was hurt 
at the supposition that he could be bribed into by|»ocrisy. 

We can understand how the rage of the rabbis was iit- 
tensifled by this refusal, without, however, believing that 
they instigated the attempt at assassination which fuUowed. 
I, for mj part, disUnctljr refuse to believe that. 1 have 
never seen any evidence of Jews being morally inferior to 
Christians ; and altboogb fanatics of all sects have shown 
themselvet reinarkab|f indlAmeot to shedding the blood of 
opponents, they need, for the sake of their eonsciences, some 
form to legalise or legitim^ the mnrder they decree. They 
cannot look into each tfChai'a fooes, and propose what each 
knows vrill be a mnrder. ' 

lltaMSBsyaaa lligMts aa IiqwS* cM borriUr.* 
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The action of public bodies most be public, and must be 
protected by at least the forms of legality or the sophisms of 
<a higher law.’* On these general grounds, therefore, 1 
acquit the rabbis of haring instigated the attempt. Far 
more probable is the supposition tlmt some liflA.i-ing 

of the scandal about to fall upon his church, should have 
conceired that he would do the church a service if he arrested 
the scandal with his knife. 

Be that as it may, one evening, on returning from the 
theatre (according to one account), or firom the synagogue 
(jK-cording to another), or, as Mr. Froude suggests, probably 
coming to his home, which was behind the synagogue, a 
iium rushed on him, and struck at him vrith a knife. The 
blnw, slanting downwards, only tore his coat and grazed his 
skin. The fanatic escaped. The tom coat was preserved 
I by Spinoza as a memento of religious amenity. 

Shortly after this exhibition of individual &naticism there 
was another and more imposing exhil^tion of corporate in- 
dignation in the. solemn procew Szcon&unication. There 
was a large and agitated crowd in the synagogue when the 
tiibcmacle wherein were deposited the Bernks of the Law 
>%u8 opened j and the light of numevo^^ candles of black wax 
streamed upon the long beards ai^ beaded eyes of the angry 
faitliful. Morteira, formerly the proud teacher, now 
irritated priest, ordered sentence of execution to be passed. 
The chanter rose and chanted forth in loud lugubrious 
accents the words of execration ahd of The 

words ran thus : — 

‘ According to what has been decreed in the Conndl of 
Angels, and definitely determined in the Assembly of 
we reject, and banish, and declare him to be cursed and ex- 
communicated, agreeable to the win of iSod and th? Congre- 
gation, by virtue of the Book of the Law, and of the six* 

* Spmou bu «zpKU«d tUt in tiw foQvwiiig ptMige ; ifim 
nttnnm oonatitutam rxlemni, nt wnuiqiiiaqne (mv» zcx aiw nbffitu rit) ■! mid 
tuipe eo^iVit fretnm raom talibM orcamatantiia adornan atndcat vt ^hil 
Mote jnstnm «( decoram commiaiaaa endator.’— Tfmlirff, IV/fWcai^ 
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liimdred and thirteen Precepts contained therein. Wc pro- 
nounce the same interdiction used by Joshua with respect to 
the city of Jericho ; the same curse wherewith Elisha cursed 
those wanton and insolent children, as well as his servant 
Gehasi ; the same Anathema used by Bornk with res{H>ct to 
Meros ; the same Excommunication used anciently by the 
members of the Great Council; and wliich Jehuda, the 8<»n 
of Ezekiel, did likewise thunder aj^inst his servant, and 
with all the curses, anathemas, interdictions, and cxeoininu- 
nications wliich have been fulininatetl from the time of 
Moses, our master, to this present day, in the name of 
Aehthariel, who is also calk'd J<iA, the Lord of Hosts ; in tlie 
name of the great prince Jf iV/iu<7 ; in tiie name of 
whose name is like that of his master;* in the name of 
Santtatphotif whose onlinarr employment consists in present- 
ing flowem^aiid^rlunds to liis muster [that is, in tkffering 
the prayers 'til' the difldren of Israel Is-'fitre the throne tkf 
God]. Lastly, in ffiat'^aamc which contains forty-two letU'rs 
—namely, in the nam^f Hhn who api>eare4 to Moses in the 
bush ; in that name by%hich Moses ojH.'Ui'd and dividi><I the 
waters of the Bed Sea; jip-the name of Him who said, / <tm 
that lam anti who fhalhfii^ Wthe mysterious depths of the 
great Name ; by His iQammandmeuts engraved uis»n 

the two Tables of the Law. laistly, in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts the Tetragraininaton, the G<m 1 of Israel who 
sits enthroned ujion the cherubim. In the name of the 
Globes, Wheels, mysterious Beasts, and his ministering 
Angels. In the name of all the Holy Angels who minister 
before the Most High. Every son of Isiuel or daughter of 
Israel who shall trespass one of the ordinances denouncetl 
solemnly. Let him be cursed by the Lord God of Hosts, who 
■its above the chemUm, wJbose holy and dreadAU name was 
pronounced by the high-priest in the great day of atonement. 
Let him be cursed in bearen and earth by the very moutli of 
the Almighty God. Let fain jbe cursed in the name of the 

■w 

^ ^ "f tb* «oid JUatoOrwt Mb# mp lb* mma nmmbtt wilh U» *««• 
Alaiighiy, BMMdjr, Hum haiidnd ami ibwtem. 
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great prince Michad, intlie name of Ifetateron, whose xuune 
is like that of his Master. Let him be cursed in the name 
of Achtharid Jah^ the Lord of Hosts, cursed by the mouth of 
the Seraphim and O&nim and those ministerii^ angels who 
minister in the presence of Ood to serve him in all purity and 
holiness. 

‘ Was he bom in Nitan (March), a month the direction of 
which is assigned to Uriel, and to the angels of his company, 
let him be cursed by the mouth of Uriel, and by the 
mouth of the angels whereof he is the head. * 

‘ Was he bom in Ijar (April), a month the direction of 
which is assigned to ZephaniM, and to the angels of his com- 
piuiy, let him be cursed by the mouth of Zephaniel, a nd by the 
mouth of the angels whereof he is the head. 

‘ Was he bom in Sivan (May), a month the direction of 
which belongs to Amriel, let him be cursed, 

‘ Was he bom in Thammus (June), the diM^^ of which 
is assigned to Peniel, let him be cur8eiA>^*' 

‘ Was he bom in Ah (July), the ifBicecIion of which is as- 
signed to Barkiel, let him be cnrsed^ACk .. 

‘ Was he bom in Eltd (Augast),j^ direction of which is 
assigned to Periel, let him be cu]a|bd,' Ac. 

‘Was he bom in 2^&iiJ(^l$[jp^uber), the direction of 
which is assigned to ^riel, M'him be cursed, Ac. 

‘ Was he bom in IfareheaehvaH (October), the direction of 
which is assigned to Zaehariel, let him be cursed, Ac. 

‘ Was he bom in SHehlev (Hovember), the direction of 
which is assigned to Adonid, let him be cursed, Ac. 

‘ Was he bom in Te/et (December), the direction of which 
is assigned to Anad, let him be cursed, Ac. 

‘ Was he bom in Behtnai (January), the direction (tf which 
is assigned to Oedtrid, let hiin be cursed, Ac. 

‘ Was he bom in Adar (February), the direction of whhfli 
is assigned to Bwmid, and to thote of his company, let lil«i 
be cursed the month of Btpiiel, and by the mnnt h of the 
angels of whom he is the hea^^- 
‘Let him be cursed by the mouth of the Seven 
who pigeside over the seven days of the weeikv and hj tlie 
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montJi of all the angels who follow them and fight under their 
banners. Let him be cursed bj ibe Four Angels who preside 
over the four seasons of the year, and by the mouth of all the 
angels who follow them and fight under their banners. Let 
him be cursed by the mouth of the seven principalities. Let 
him be cursed by the mouth of the princes of the Law, whose 
name is Crown and Seal. Let him be cursed by the mouth 
of the strong, powerful, and dreadful God. 

X * We beseech the great God ti> confound such a man, and 

to hasten the day of his destruction. O God, the Gtnl of 
Spirits, depress him under nil fiesh, extiri>ate, destroy, cjrtcr- 
minate, and annihilate him. The ire of the Lord, the most 
contagious storms and vrinds fall upon the head of impious 
men ; the exterm mating angels will fall ujton them. Cursed 
be he wherever he turn ; his soul shall go out from him in 
terror. His death be in dire sickness : his sj>irit shall not 
pass out and awt^. God send the shar|H'st and most vioKuit 
evils upon hini. .Let him perish by a burning fever, by a 
consumption, being dried up by fire within and covered with 
leprosy and imposthnmes witiiout. Let God pursue him 
till he be entirely rooted, out and destroyed ; tmtil his own 
sword shall be pierced through his own breast ; and his how 
shall be broken. He will be like the straw which is scattered 
about by the wind. The angel of the Lord will pursue him 
in darkness, in slippery places, where the patlis of the 
wicked are. - His destruction wiU fall upon him at the time 
when he does not expect it ; he will find himself token in the 
snare which he laid in pri^’ate for others. Being driven 
from the face of the earth, he will be driven from light into 
darkness. Oppression and anguish will seize him on every 
side. His eyes shall see his condemnation. He will drink the 
cup of the indignation of the Almighty God, whose curses will 
cover him at his garments. Tlie strength of his skin shall 
be devoured. The earth will swallow him up. God will ex- 
tirpate and shut him for ever out of his house. Let God 
never foigive him his sins. Let the wrath and indignation of 
the Lord surround him and smoke for ever on bis hood. Let 
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all the cuweB contained in the Book of the Iaw &11 upon 
Let God blot him from nnder the hearenB. God 
separate him to hia own deatruction from ail the tribea of 
- Israel, and give him for his lot all the curses contained in 
the Book of the Law. 

‘ As for you who are still living, serve the Lord your God, 
who blessed Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, David,. 
Solomon, the prophets of Israel, and so many good men 
everywhere di8i)ersed among the GentUes. Ifoy it please 
the great God to shower his blessings upon whole as- 
sembly, and upon all other holy assemblies, and the members 
thereof, except those that tre(q>ass over this Anathema. God 
keej) them under his holy protection. Gk)d preserve them in 
his great mercy, and deliver them from all sorts of misery 
and oppression. God grant them all a great many years ; 
let him bless and prosper all their undertakings. Lastly, 
may the great Gk)d shortly grant them- that Deliverance 
which they with all the brethren .pf Isnuti expect; and be 
this His gracious Will. Amen* * ' . 

AVhile these curses were chanted festh from one side, the 
thrilling sounds of a trumpet accompanied them at intervals 
from the other. The black cimdles were reversed, and made 
to melt drop by drop into a hu^ tub filled with blood. This 
symbol made the spectators shudder, and when the close 
came, and the lights were all suddenly immersed in the 
blood, a cry of execration rose firom all, and in that darkness 
rose shouts of * Amen ! * to the curses. 

* The formula of excommunication, contained in a Ritual called 'Kol Bo* 
(rrprinted in Uooliki, tom. xxTii.), but probably neTeruaed in I hare Ibimd 
nowhfrv in English but in the little work oalled An Account qf tie Lift and 
Writings of Spinoca, published in London, 1720, which none of the latter writeiv 
seem to have known. It contains an abbreviation of the life by Coubbus, and a ' 
slight analysis of the D^afut UMogieo^PoliUeus. It has only ninety-abc 
pages of largo print, and was published for one shilling. The transkdoa ui 
loose in many places, and the Hebve# names incorrectly spelled, pie Tendon I 
have printed has been rerised fbr me by the erudite Semitic ei^olar Mr. S. 
Deutsch. The form of exoommnnieation printed byVLOTBN in the Snppttmmfnm 
is only an abridgment of that quoted in the text ; whether this abridgment wme 
made in the paper sent to Spinooi, or whether it were made by the duef Bi^bi ai 
the ceremony, is not clear. 
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Amsterdam, at least the Jewish part of it, was in an 
uproar; but the young man who had been cursed thus par- 
ticularly was perhaps not much troubled. Black candles 
melting in blood, lugubrious chantings of detailed curses, * 
with trumpet accompaniments, might terrify those who 
believed that God would certainly fulfil all tlic intentions 
.which Babbis attributed to him — believed in the wnith and 
ferocity, the merciless lust of vengeance, which they, jtersoui- 
fying their own passions, attributed to the Creator; but 
such cursings were no more than fetid breath to one whom* 
conceptions of the Creator were of a liigher kind, whose faith 
in the goodness of God, and placid resignation to CckI's will, 
was more than a tradition, more tluui a profession, a deep 
conviction working through his life. 

So much of the outward life we know; of the inward life 
we know nothing. Kuuo Fischer is probably wanunUtl in 
’ the assumption that it was to the influence of Descartes that 
Spinoza owed his emancii>ation from rabbinical ideas ; but 
we have no evidence oii -tlm subject. Xor do we know how 
he fitted when banished from the Jewish coinunuiity and his 
fiunily. His isolation was great. Excluded from the society 
of Jews, he found no refrige in that of Christians; nor had 
he at first a select circle of sympathising friends to wlmm In* 
could turn : these came later on. There were, indi'cd, one or 
-two firom whom he might have received sympathy ; one of 
these was Yanden Ende, the physician and philologist, fmm 
whom he had learned Latin and (it is conjectured) philosophy, 
and (as I conjecture) gained that acquaintance with anaioiny 
and physiology which, although never obtruded, is neverthe- 
less discernible in his writings.* Yanden Ende had a 
daughter who is sometimes .said to hare tnnght Spinoza 
Latin, but as she was only|k c^|ild of twdve at the date of 
the Excommunication, 1656, inexorable chronology refrucs 

• Th«w many riiffht indicatiom aenttorad ibraagh hia voriw. bat Ui» W 
eridtiftoif it ttml he iw'Tit oommiu himtclf hj ignunuit tUtenciiU ia lliw» 
natten. 
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its countenance to that myth. Whether there is any tmth 
ill the story of Spinom’s having been jilted by this Clara 
Maria for one Eerckrinck, a Hamburgh merchant, who 
wooed and won her with pearl necklaces (a story which has 
been elevated into romance by Auerbach), it would be 
cult to decide. He himself spoke of the affection he had 
borne her; but considering that she refhsed to marry 
Kcrckrinck until he had come over to her religion, we cannot 
suppose that she would have listened to Spinoza, who had 
discorded all religious forms. And what shall we say to the 
suggestion of his Jewish biographer, Philippson, that it was 
this idea of a Jew manying a Christian which led him to 
meditate on Judaism, Christianity, and Religion in the ab- 
stract, whence he rose through Love to Philosophy? 

Love seems to have played but a very subordinate part in 
this thinker’s life. He teUs us himself tlgit it was another 
mistress to whom he was devoted. In a fragment entitled 
‘ On the Improvement of the Intellect,* which was his first 
work, there is this passage, which has bi(^raphical signifi- 
cance: — ; 

‘ Experience having taught mA that all the ordinary affiurs 
of life are vain and fiitile, and that those things which 
1 dreaded were only in thgnaselves good or bad according as 
they moved my soul, I finally resolved on inquiring if there 
was anything truly.good in itself, and capable of being com- 
municated to. man, a good which, everything else being 
rejected, could fill the soul entirely ; whether, in short, that 
good existed which, if possessed, could give supreme and 
eternal happiness. I say, rssolesd, because at first it 
seemed inconsiderate to renounce the good which was oertain 
for a greater good which was uncertain. I pondered on the 
advantages which acmied from reputation and wealth, all of 
which 1 must renounce -if I -v^uld seriously undertake the 
search after another object, and which, if happinete 
to belong to these advantages, I should necessarily see eaeape 
me ; and if, on the other hand, happiness bdongs to othitt 
olgects, and I sought happiness where it is not to he MaaoA, 
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then also should I miss it. I therefore resolved this in mj 
mind: whether it were possible for me to reg^ilate my life 
according to a new rulcj or at any rate ascertain the existence 
of such a rule, without changing tlie actual order of my life — 
a thing vrhich I have often in vain attempted. For those 
things which most frequently occur in life, and in which men, 
judging fix>m their acts, think supreme happiness consists, 
may be reduced to three, nV7<cir, honourti, and plmmircn of the 
aentee.* By these three the mind is so occuitiiKl it is scarcely 
able to think of any other good. Pleasures of sense, esjH.'- 
cially, so absorb tiie mind that it reposes in them, and thus 
is prevented from thinking of an^'tliing else. But utter 
fruition follows sadness, which, if it does not absorb tin* iniiul, 
at least disttirbs and deadens it. Tlie search after riches and 
honours also occuines the mind, cspt'ciully when sought fur 
their own sake, as if the^' constituted happiiu^ss. I{«>|>ciit> 
ance does not follow riches and honours as it follows sensu- 
ous pleasures ; on the contraiy, the more we possess of them 
the greater is our pleasure, and consequently the gn'utcr our 
desire to increase them. Honour, or reputation, is a serious 
impediment, because to attain it we must direct our lives 
according to the wishes of others, avoiding whut the vulgar 
avoid, seeking what men seek. When, then'fore, I saw the 
obstacles which hindered me from following a rule of con- 
duct different from the ordinary rule, and saw how great was 
the antagonism between the two, I was forced to inquire 
which of the two would be most Itoeful to me ; for, as I said 
just now, I seemed to be abandoning the certain for the un- 
certain. But after meditating thereupon, I found, frrst, that 
in giving up the ordinary advantages I really renounced only 
an uncertain good for another equally nnoertain, the latter, 
however, being only uncertain «a to the possibility of my 
attaining it. After assidious meditation 1 found that I was 
only quitting certain evils ftm a certain good. For I saw I 

'trus in the greatest danger, which forced me to seek a remedy, . 

* a,,ino«', langwgB i« •tnmgw, bat to tniaiUle mm lUmUt woaM. iwrUr*. 
mifleM ; unyn : IHvUuUt hmonm^ iUfiu HbHintm. 
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even an uncertain one ; as a man in sicknesS) seeing certain 
before him unless something be done, will seize at any 
remedy, however vague, for in that is all his hope. And, 
indeed, all those things which the vulgar seek were not only 
uiuible to furnish me' with a remedy, but were obstacles, 
because they are frequently the very causes of the ruin of 
thuso who possess them, and always of those who are pos- 
sessed by them. Many are the examples of those who have 
suffered persecution, nay, death, on account of their wealth, 
or who, in the hope of gain, have exposed themselves to 
perils, and paid for their folly with their lives. Nor are 
there fewer examples of men who, in the pursuit of honours, 
or in defending them, have become most miserable. Lastly, 
there are innumerable < examples of those who by excess of 
sensual pleasures have accelerated their death. Hence the 
evil seems to me to arise from this : that all our happiness 
land unhappiness depends solely on the quality of the object 
[which we desire. For those things which ore not desired 
arouse neither quarrels nor sorrow if they escape us, nor 
envy when others possess them, neither fear nor hate, in a 
word, no commotion of the mind; whereas all those evils 
belong to oiu* attachment to perishable things, such as those 
;just spoken of. But love of what is eternal and infinite 
Ihiourishes the mind with joy only, and is never touched with 
asorrow, and it is thi» good so eminently desirable that all 
mien should seek. Yet it was not;without meaning that I 
;8aid, to eoruider the matter iltrioualy. For although I clearly 
[perceived this in my mind, I could not banish all love of 
(wealth, honours, and sensual pleasures. But I found that so 

I long as my mind was occupied with these thoughts so long 
was it turned away from passions, and seriously meditated 
tlie new rule of life, which jvas to me a great consolatioiiu 
For thus I saw that these ev^ were not incurable ; and, 
^although at first these serious moments were rare find brief,' ' ; 
yet afterwards, as the true good became better known, they 
became more frequent and more durable, especially when 
I saw that the acquisition of wealth, glory, and smiiniftl 
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; pleasures was &tal so long as these were sought for their 
own Bakes, and not as means to an end. If, indeed, they arc 
sought as means then they have their value and do little 
hurt; on the contraiy, they are veiy usefhl towards the 
proposed eifd. 

* Here let me say what I mean by the true good, and whut 
is the supreme good. To understand these rightly, it must be 
ijBoted that good and evil are only relative, so that one and the 
liiune thing may be called good or evil imcording to its dif- 
ferent aspects : and the same of perfection and imperfection. 
Nothing considered in itself can be called perfect or iniiier- 
fect; as we shall understand when we see how all tilings 
exist according to the external order and according to tlie 
certain laws of nature. But as human wi'akness cannot 
follow this eternal order by its own thought, and meanwhile 
man conceives a human nature much surpassing his own, 
to the height of which nothing seems to prevent his arriving, 
he is incited to seek the means of arriving at this perfection, 
and everything which seems to lead there is called by him 
the true good. But the supreme good would be for him and 
. others, if possible, to ei\joy this higher nature. And whut is 
this 9 We shall hereafter show that it is the knowknlge i>f 
‘ the union of the mind with all nature. This then is the 
end I must seek : to acquire this higher human nature, 
and use every effort for others to acquire it also ; tluit is 
to say, it is nroessary for my happiness that many others 
should think with me, so that their intellects and their 
desires should aocord with mine ; for which two things are 
necessary : Jtrst, to understand Nature so as to be able to 
acquire this higher human nature; neeet, to form such a 
society as will admit of the greatest number arriving easily 
and securely at such perfeetkm. Therefore our tasks are a 
moral philosophy and the sdueation of ehiUren ; and, as 
'health is a not unimportant means for the end we have in 
view, the whole scienoe of modteine must be added : and, as 
the arts make many diifienlt things easy, and aid us ly 
saving our labour and time, we must not omit mechanics. 
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But above all mtist be eoogbt a method of impreving the 
understanding, and as fiur as possible to oorreot it fivm the 
beginning, so that, warned against error, it may know 
clearly.’ 

This passage must not be read as mere oratorical pre- 
amble, but as the serious expression of his conviction. His 
life testifies to its sincerity. What he said, he did ; what he 
wrote in philosophic treatises, he tried to live in philosophic 
earnestness. He was very poor, and was often tempted — 
tempted by money, tempted by vanily, tempted by his senses ; 
but these lures were powerless. It was not with him as it is, 
xmhappily, with so many of us who mean to live a noble life, 
and wish to act up to our best convictions, but who find that 
the allurements, which are easily vanquished while th^ 
remain at a certain distance, become our masters when they 
press closely on us. Spinoza was a ‘ (jod-intoxicated man ’ 
not only in the ardours of speculative activity, but in the 
conflict of daily Hfe, believing in God as an ever-present 
reality. Amidst temptation he continued stead&st to. the 
divinity of those aspirations which in solitude his soul had 
seen to be divine. Many men before and since have been 
poor and obscure, have, demised wealth, have been careless 
of fame, even when they have shown no touch of vain- 
gloriousness in their contempt and noisy independence ; but 
not many have been offered the opulence and glory they 
despised, and have continued, aftmr the offers, to leave them 
disregarded and untouched. Many men have written rio- 
quently and sincerely of quitting the perishable things of tliia 
world for Truth ; but few have shown an equal earnestness in 
'.translating this rioquence into conduct. Spinoza was <me of 
the few ; and it is well tlmt this should be known, because 
the deep repugnance which is felt against his speculative 
opinions arises less from a sense of their felsriiood than* 
from a belief that such opinions cannot enter the mind 
without necessarily dissolving all moral prindples. 1 hare 
no hesitation in avowing that many of Spinoza’s oonelnaiona 
are such as must shock all Christians, wd most Theisti,tbai 
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to him even more than to Kant should be applied the epithet 
of * all shattering ’ {aUe$ uermaJmmde), that logically there is 
but a trivial distinction betwemi his Acosmism, which makes* 
God the one universal being, and Atheism, which makes the 
cosmos the one universal existence. Observe, I say ‘logi- 
cally ’ there is but little difference ; spiritually, the difference 
is profound. His Acosmism may denote what is scarcely 
'fW^istinguishable from Atheism ; it connotes something utterly 
opi>osed to Atheism ; and we know that he exiplicitly and 
emphatically repudiated Atheism. The horror which many 
feel at his opinions is entirely due to tlie rootetl prt*judice 
that morality is inseparable frt>m certain spe<‘iul dttgniuM 
which, if rejected, leave the man a prey to all animal and 
ignoble passions. But no one was more rigetrous tluin he in 
the subjection of all passions and aU egoisms t«) the lore of 
God and obedience to the Divine will. The love i»f tjkid is 
everywhere proclaimed the. highest gooil, the noblest aim, 
the only source of permanent fhlieity. And when Isaac 
Orobio accused him of getting rid of all Beligi«>n in the 
escape from superstition, he gravely asked, ‘ Is it to cast off 
Beligion to acknowledge God os the supreme goo<l, and to love 
him with singleness of soul, which lore must 1*01181 ituU* our 
highest felicity, our most perfect freeilom ? t<» btdie\'e tlait the 
reward of virtue is virtue, and tlie punishment of ignorance 
and impotence is ignorance ? and that everyone should love 
his neighbour and ob^ the laws ? ’ * Hu denied that true 
morality has its basis in fear of punishment. To substitute 
that fear for the love of God, is to show that we love some- 
thing better than God. 

Spinoca shocks, those who regaid him ftvnn an antagonistic 
atanding point. No sooner is the mind disengaged from the 
tram m el s c£ old prqndice than we learn to look on his argu- 

* * Aa fHMa IBs oouMB nWglaotm «sait. qni I>Mm mmiMim bonam agno- 
■oendam aiatait, saatlMBsa* libwa aaisM atlalm anaadaait •* qaod in hoe mIo 
aooin nnaM Miokat aaauaaqa* ShartM wsaialh t pom ipiod pramiam virtaiM 
•it 'ipaa viftaa, staliitia saiaai at faa p o trat i ai aapplichua ait tpm ataltitia T rt 
dMiqaa qaod ommpmvm fNadsMa mum aawfa dabrt at aiaadatia aaauna 
alia, pk SN. 
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ments as on the arguments of Parmenides or Algazel ; we 
ask whether they are true or false, whether they can be 
taken up into our philosophy, or rejected from it? This is 
the attitude of Germany. To some extent it is the attitude 
of France. It will become the attitude of England. For 
myself I cannot accept Spinoza’s system ; but I see how it 
was perfectly compatible with his own pure morality, and 
do not fear lest it should disturb the morality of anyone 
who could conscientiously adopt it. We may reject all onto-^* 
logical schemes, and deny the competence of the ontolc^cal 
method ; but if we are to employ that method, and put our 
trust in its conclusions, the results of Spinozism are quite as 
capable of doretailing with the needs of a noble life as any 
other system. 

And here I may make a remark of general application, 
namely, that the incalculable importance of morality so 
presses itself upon consideration at every turn, and neces- 
Sillily forms so large a x^art of every thinker’s meditations, 
that no rational system can be constructed which does not 
conform itself to the highest prevalent conceptions of the 
moral law. Hence we may observe, as a rule, that in 
X>roportion as a speculative system departs from the prin- 
ci^des currently accepted in ^philosophy, it seeks to gain 
increased support from morality, thus recovering the hold of 
men's minds in one direction which it bna given up in the 
other. If this be so, it shows how misguided is the anger 
which assails a new thought from terror at its moral con- 
sequences. Our first question should never be. To what will 
this lead ? but. Is this true ? 

Spinoza gained his livdihood by glasc polishing. The 
rules of the Jewish doctors enjoin ilie necessity of leaming 
some mechanical art, as well as the Law. It was not ftnong h 
for a Babbi to be a scholar, he must also have at 
the means of subsistence. Spinoza, fond of optics, 
learned the art of polidiing lenses ; and he acq;oired a certain 
celebrity for the excdlence of his workmandiip, as we see in 

VOL. n. IT 
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a letter from Leibnitz. He also relaxed his mind occasionally 
with employing his pencil. Colems had a portfolio of por- 
traits by him of several distinguished men; among these 
was a sketch of Spinoza himself, in tlie dress of Masaniello. 

In 1660 we find him living in Bhyiisburg, near Leyden ; 
and there among his friends we notice Henry Oldenburg, 
who had been the Hague constil in London, when Cruniwdl 
was Protector. He was also the intimate friend of llolx'it 
’Boyle, and helped in the foimdation of the Royal Society of 
Great Britain. The very first jwiper in the Tniusaetions of that 
now illustrious swiety bears his signuturc. He writi>s from 
London to Spinoza in the year 1661, recalling their pleasant 
discussions on God, thought, extension, the union <»f the 
body and soul, and the i>hilo3ophy «»f Descartes and Bacon.* 

Another friend is Simon de Vries, who w)is true to him 
through life, and whose veneration is {>rettily expressed in 
that passage of a letter wherein he exclaims, ‘ Thrici* happy 
is the young man living in the same house with you, who 
can sec you at breakfast and dinner, who can walk with yon, 
and listen to you on the highest subjects.’ L'lsm which 
Spinoza characteristically replies, ‘You need not envy iny 
young inmate, against whom I jeahmsly guard myself, and 
to whom I earnestly beg that you and other friends will not 
communicate my opinions until he hiis grown mon> ri{H‘ for 
them. At present he is too childish and volatile, im|M>lled 
rather by curiosity than love of truth. But I ho|Hj tliat he 
will put aside these faults as he grows older ; nay, as far as 
I can judge of his disposition, I feel sure of this, and on this 
account I take great pains with him.’f It was this young 
man that Spinoza instructed in the Cartesian philosophy, 
and for his use he began the composition of the ‘ Principles 
of Descartes geometrically demonstmted ; ' not for Simon dc 
Vries, as is commonly said. This work was afterwards com- 
pleted, and an appendix added, in which Spinoza indicated 
his chief points of divergence fixnn Descartes. It was pub- 
lished by Meyer in 1664, and produced considerable stir 
uiaong the ttertsHans. 

* SnxoxA . Mfut, i. 


t Vlotui : p. 295. 
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He left Bhynsburg for the Hague, and there among hig 
warm friends was the celebrated and unfortunate Grand 
Pensioner, Jean de Witt. ' In all Holland,* says Mr. Ftoude, 
‘ there were none like these two ; they had found each other 
now, and they loved each other as only good men love. 
From him Spinoza accepted a pension, not a veiy enormous 
one — some thirty-five pounds a year ; the only thing of the 
kind ho ever did accept. Perhaps because De Witt was the 
only person he had met who exactly understood what it was, 
and weighed such favours at their exact worth, neither less 
nor more.* 

Tliis interpretation is consistent with all we know of 
Spinoza. On the death of his fiither, his two sisters, 
Pi'beeca and Miriam, tried to keep him from his- inheritance, 
prr>hably thinking that an excommunicated heretic had no 
claim on the money of the faithfxil. He appealed against 
them in a court of law ; g^ed his cause, and having thus 
satisfied his sense of justice, gave up the contested property 
SIS a free gift, thus saving his sisters from fraud, and himself 
from an indignity. Later in life his affectionate pupU, 
Simon de-Vries, brought him a thousand florins, entreating 
him to accept it as a slight payment of the heavy debt the 
pupil owed the teacher. Spinoza laughingly assured hiip 
that he was in no need of money, and that such a sum would 
turn his head. Simon tiien mside a will, bequeathing the 
whole of his property to Spinoza, who, on hearing of it, at 
once 8t‘t off for Amsterdam to remonstrate against an act so 
unjust to Simon’s brother. His arguments prevailed. The 
will was destroyed, and the brother finally inherited. How 
came a straggle of geuerosity. The heir protested that he 
could not accept the property unless he were allowed to 
settle five himdred florins a year on the disinterested friend ; 
and, after some debate, Spinoza agreed to accept 
hundred. 

In 1673 Karl Ludw^, the Elector Palatine, anxious to 
secure so' illustrious a thinker, offered him flie chair of phi- 
losophy at Heidelberg. But whatever allurmnent there 

tr a 
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might otherwise hare been in such a proposal wns destroyed 
by the intimation that the Elector hoped he would avoid 
collision with existing creeds. * I have never had any 
intention of teaching in public,* replied the philosopher, 

* and if I give my time to expounding the first questions of 
philosophy, I shall perhaps not be able to make any advances 
in its deeper questions as I desire. Nor do I exactly under- 
stand within what limits my philosophy can be made to avoid 
collision with established creeils. Schisms do not arise so 
much from a genuine love of religion as from the uiten^sts 
and passions, and from that love of contnidiction which 
prompts men to falsify and anathematise even what is tru«*.‘* 
And, thcivf«>re, the jmtfessorship was declincHl. Louis XIV. 
offered him a iiension if he would dcHlicate his next work to 
him, but received for answer tltat the philos«>pher hud no 
intention of dedicating anything to his majesty. 

From these examples we may conclude tliat his accept- 
ance of the iiension from De Witt was groundtd on a |ierfect 
confidence in the motives and the character of his friend. 
There is often as much generosity in accepting as in con- 
ferring an obligutiim ; and ns much vanity as inde]N*ndence 
in its rejection. All deiiends ui>on the imtiin? of the 
existing relations, and the character <»f the friends. 

A little incident, unnoticed by his bingra|>hers, but in- 
teresting as an indication of the state of opinion in those 
days, may here be related. If there is an error one might 
have expected the clear and penetrating intellect of Hpinoxa 
to haveaeen through, it is the error of Uie Alchemists: but 
this expectation is grounded on a misconceptum. Alchemy 
seems absurd to us bet-aiisc ex{H‘rience has abundantly shown 
that the processes of the alchemists were 'futile. In thosi> 
days it seemed plaiuible enough ; and that which oonqtiend 
the assent of eminent men was not scientific deduction, but 
a striking fact. J. F. SchweitxCT (known in Europe by his 

* ‘ . . . Qnippe wliiMiwla noo tan rx.ard«nti rxIigioBia siislia arianlar qnam 
«s Tatio haiminini afK<ctn rW contradierntli atadio, quo Mania ctai iveU disa aiat, 
dapravan et da mn a r e anhat.*— Ihr. p. M4. 
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Latmised name of Helretins) was then physician to the Prince 
of Orange, and notorious as an antagonist of the alche- 
mists. It was, therefore, their interest to conyert him. Onihe 
27th of December, 1666, he received the visit of a stranger, 
who declined to give his name, but who came, he said, in 
consequence of the dispute between -Helvetius and Eenelm 
Digby, and was prepared with material proo& of the exist- 
ence of the philosopher’s stone. After a sharp discussion, 
the stranger handed him an extremely small portion of 
yellow metallic ^wder, having .the aspect of sulphur, as- 
suring him it would transmute an ounce and a-half of lead 
into gold. He departed. Helvetius, in the presence of his 
wife, made the experiment. To his astonishment it succeeded. 
There was the ingot of gold, which all the goldsmiths and 
ussnyers of the Hagfue pronounced to be pure. He was 
startled into credulity. The fact mastered him, as striking 
facts so often master imperfect scepticism. He wrote an 
account of the whole adventure, and avowed his &ith in the 
alchemy which hitherto he had derided. This made no little 
stir. Among the ^^t Spinoza was eager for precise details, 
and we have a letter from him dated 25th of March, 1667, 
in which he says, ‘Your lost letter of the 14th reached me 
Mfely, but various causes prevented my replying at once. I 
spoke to Yossius about the Helvetius affair, and he burst out 
Paughing, wondering how I could occupy myself about such 
rivialities. But I, disregordii^ this contempt, went to the 
^Idsmith who had assayed the gold, and whose name is 
Irechtett. He assured me that, in spite of Yossius, the 
[old daring the fusion increased in weight on some silver 
leing thrown into the crucible ; hence, as he firmly believes, 
his gold which changes silver into gold, must contain some- 
hing peculiar in itself. Not he alone, but divers other* 
lersons who were present at the time, assured me that, nftb 
vas the case. After this I went to Helvetius, who showed 
ae the gold and the crucible still having a little gold a-tfaudied , 
p its. inside, and told me that he had strewn scaiody a 
uarter of a grain on the molten lead. He added it 
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waa his intention to publish a brief history of the affhir. 
This is 'what I have been able to learn of the matter.’ 

The trick irhich imposed upon Helvctins was adroit-, and 
the knowledge of chemistry was too imperfect, and the 
nature of experimental evidence too little understood, to 
suggest the presence of a trick. Spinoza, like tlie others, 
llpaems to have relied ujwn the purely irrelevant testimony (»f 
gbidsmiths and bystanders ; and on similar testimony spirit- 
rapping, witchcraft, and other delusions have been credited. 

The next, and perluips the most considerable, event to Ihj 
recorded in Spinoza's life is the publication in 1(570 of the 
Tractatus Theologieo-Pulitictt*. It is one of the Ixtldcst iMxtks 
ever written; and it was written at a time when. boldness 
was far more perilous than it has betui since ; when philo- 
sophers had to use ela1x>rate precautions in advancing e%‘en 
small heresies, and their skill was shown in insinuutiim what 
they could not openly avow. Spinoza had for some lime 
resisted the entreaties of his friends ; he foresaw the tiimitli 
that his opinions would arouse. Oldenburg writes to him in 
1662, urging him to brave the ignorant mob and rely on the 
sympathy of the learned (a pretty reed to lean on f ) ; juid in 
1665 he is stUl more pressing. ‘ What do you fear ? Why 
hesitate ? Begin, and you may be confident of the a]>phui.se 
of all real philosophers. I never will believe that you would 
write an^'thing against the existence and providence of God ; 
and provided that these solid grounds of religion ore re- 
spected, it is easy to excuse or defend any philosophic 
opinions.’ Yet Oldenburg himself held veiy different lan- 
guage after publication ; and proved that Spinoza's hesita- 
tion was well founded. What finally determined him is not 
known. Most probably a deep sense of the importance of 
his views at a period of widespread unrest, a period rife with 
sophisms. Holland was reposing on the laurels she h ^d won 
in her long and desperate straggle against Spain. Having 
fiued herself from a Ibreign yolte, she might now have com- 
pleted her canals, extendi her commerce, and enjoyed the 
wnenities of peace, had not theological faction distoihcd it. 
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A land of political freedom, an asylum for pcrsecnted free- 
tliinkers, it was tom by tbeological strifb. The persecuted 
Jews might flock there from Portugal and Spain ; the Pro- 
testants of France and Belgium found shelter there ; but on 
ilicir arrival these fugitives witnessed, conflicts almost as 
savage as those from which they fled. Toleration was 
awarded to political thought ; various religions were allowed 
to erect their churches; but within the pale of the State 
Church there was the old strife. What Spinosa wished to 
) teach men was the essential nature of Religion, and the 
I>oliticul nature of a church. He wished to see a complete 
separation of the temporal and spiritual powers, giving to 
the Church a purely political significance in outward obser- 
vances, and leaving individual conscience free ns to opinions. 
The State has a right to determine ceremonies and obser- 
vances ; but it violates every principle of justice if it attempts 
to coerce opinions or the expression of opinions. It wotdd 
be impossible for men to continue to live in society unless 
each gave up his right of action in defe{ence to ^e laws 
established for alL * The right of action on his individual 
judgment ceases ; but the right of action only, not the right 
of reasoning and judging.* 

I shall have to speak more particularly hereafter of this 
book, which was everywhere condemned, interdicted, and, 
above all, ‘refuted.* Even free-thinkers were staggered; 
yet it found some energetic admirers, who printed it under 
false titles, translated, and abridged it, thus diaaominnfing 
its ideas. In England an abridgment appeared in 1720, and 
in 1737 a complete translation. What Spinoza thought of 
his ‘ refuters * may be gathered from a passage in one of his 
letters.* * The other day I tmjir the book which the Utredit 
professors have been writing against me bn.nging in ^ book- 
8eller*8 window, and from the litUe I had time to read of 
it seemed not worth reading, mudi less answering. X let the 
book and its author alone. Mentally smilii^, I thought how 


* L p. 89B. 
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the men who are most ignorant are always those most 
audocionsly ready to write.’ 

This Tractate made Spinoza’s house the house of call for 
lion-hunters. Foreign ministers, foreign philosophers, men 
who admired him, men who execrated him, aud men who 
were to ‘ refute him,’ came to occupy his leisure with their 
talk. He conversed very freely with them, sketching all the 
while, often taking their portraits. Among these visitors we 
shall only here note Leibnitz, who, although he plugiurised 
his celebrated pbilosojthical conception of the pre-estublishcd 
harmon}' from Spinoza, never spoke of him but in tenns 
miworthy of both these great intellects. This much is to I>e 
said for Leibnitz, however, that he never thoroughly under- 
stood Spinoza, and was shocked at the results of the syshun 
he so misconceireil. If he never undorst4NHl the siin]>lc 
Locke, we need not wonder that he fuiliHl to iH'n»*trate the 
meaning of Spinoza ; that he did fail is conclusively and 
almost ludicrously shown in the* posthumotis work published 
by an admiring disciple, t of which 1 shuH take no further 
notice. The plagiarism of the pre-established luirmony has 
been placed beyond a doubt. Nevertheless, whether Lidbiiitz 
understood or misimderstood Spinoza, one would have been 
glad of some record of their meeting and conversation. 

The murder of De Witt must have been a great shock to 
SpjjUMsa. It was the only occasion on which he is known to 
have lost all control over his emotions; and it must have 
recurred to him with solemn feeling when, on a visit to the 
great Conde, the report arose that he was a political spy, 
and the populace surrounded the house where he lived. 

* Fear nothing,’ he said to his terrified landlord ; ‘ it is easy 
for me to justify myself. There are those who know the 
object of my journey. But whatever may arrive, as soon as 
the mob assembles, I will go out and meet them, even though 
I share the fiite of De Witt.’ 

Annoyed at being misunderstood on points which seemed 

t InUUe 4* SfiMM. Par LeUmUe. TrMik d’ua Mkaoirt far 

M. Foccsib dm Cism. Fkro, 1844. 
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to 80 deax, 1 ia Mlii-a.nV from the publication of his 
Kih irjt ; w.nS accordingly that work only saw the light after 
his He was timid and retiring, ill suited to the world 

n T»^ the world’s ways, especially unsuited for conflict. A 
severe mysticism, like his, was not for vulgar minds. It 
wanted even the emotion which could commend it to 
mystical minds. For the peculiarity about him, that which 
distinguishes him firom all other thinkers, is that he was a 
mystic whose mind moved with geometrical rigour and dear- 
ness ; and his severe rigour of abstraction and deduction are 
as repellent to the vague emotional tendencies of the mystical 
mind as the intense disinterestedness and passionlessness of 
Ills system are repellent to the ordinary mind. 

Let us glance at his private life. Though very poor, 
from his scanty pittance he had something to spare fl» the 
necessities of others. On looking over his papers after his 
death, it was found that one day his expenses amounted to 
three halfpence, for a soupe ait lait and a little butter, with 
tliree farthings extra for beer; another day, gruel, with 
butter and raisins, which *cost him twopence halfpeimy, 
sufficed fur his epicurism ; and as his biographer Golems 
says, < Although often invited to dinner, he preffirred the 
scanty meal that he found at home to dining, sumptuously at 
the expense of another.* In company with a few neighbours, 
he sat at the diimney comer, smoking his pipe and twHring 
to them of what they could understand, not disturbing their 
creeds by any obtrusion of his own. No vanity of prosely- 
tism made him trouble the convictions of those wnfiff/wl to 
receive new doctrines. When his landlady, feeling, perhaps, 
that the assurance of so good and great a man -was almost 
equal to the priests, asked him whether he believed she 
could be saved by her religion, which she knew was not his, 
he replied, * Tour religion is a good one ; you ought not to 
seek another, nor doubt that yours will procure 'salvation, 
provided you add to your piety the tranquil virtuea of 
domestic life.* Nor was this, as some might suppoae, the 
mere evasion of one who chose not to commit |,j 
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Mqposoro of his hereticol opinions; it was a part of the 
solenm earnestness with which he looked at life and accepted 
faith. Bead the fourteenth chapter of the Theological PolU 
, Heal Treatise, and see how he distinguishes between what is 
essential and what collateral in religion ; how faith in God 
and lore of God, with the consequent love of nuinkiud, are 
in his ejes the sum of aU religion; how, even, reganling 
' religious dogmas, it is not essential that they should be true, 
so that they be truly believed; and how it by no uu'ans 
follows that those who can give the best reasons for their 
faith are truly the most faithful, but, on the contrary, those 
who live most according to justice and charity. He knew 
his hostess was not wise, but he saw that she was virtuous. 

The children all loved him, and fur them he w'ould bring 
one of his lenses to show them the spiders mugnifl(.>«l. It 
was his amusement to watch insects. The sight of spid(*rs 
fighting would make the tears roll down his chwks willi 
laughter; a trait which Dugald Stewart thinks ‘very de- 
cidedly indicates a tendency to insanity and satisfuet4>rily 
accounts for the horrible doctrines of Sidnozism. llamunu 
sees in it only the sympathy of one web-spinner fur aixitirer : 
‘His taste betrays itself in a mode of thought which mily 
insects can thus entangle. Spiders and their admirer Spinoza 
naturally take to the geometric style of building.' t Tliis is 
only surpassed by Hegel's interpretation of his consumptive 
tendency as in harmony with his philosophy, in which all 
individuality and particularity were resolved into the One 
Substance, t 

He had been a delicate chOd, and although at no time 

* DroAlD Stswast: fiuufrMum prefirrd to Enryrlo. Brit. Sulf> I.I.. Hi 
readily am ocenmtiona made tbat t-roa tbia amiald.- vriirr Ihinka it itiohalilf 
tbat .^awa Itamed hia irreIi|tiout priim|di<a from tbn rbirf arhaol of Aibtowi. 
th- MynaA-ogae of Anwtrrdam. ‘ wbotv witlmat any breach of charily (!) a lanr* 
]>ropoition the mora opolent ciaaa may be icaaonably praaumad to beiwng to the 

t If AJiAiar ! JSchnfUn, t. 406. 

{ Tho play on vorda caoDol be rmdmd ia Eogliiili: 'disM Hcbwifidaiirbt fibrr- 
eiDiftimiik<*nd war mit aa'iDimi Syateme, to di*ai ouch oUv fioMidarbfit otid 
Etni elhe it tu drr Emen EobtUot venebwttMlaU* 
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positively an invalid, he had always been -weaUy. The 
seeds jjf. cpnsumption slowly hut inevitably undermined his 
stren^ and on Sunday, 22nd Pehmary, 1677, he waa so 
feeble that his kind host and hostess left him r^uetantly to 
attend divine service. He feared that he was sinking. But 
ho entreated them to go to church as usual. On their return 
he feiiVAil with them about the sermon, and ate some broth 
with a good appetite. After dinner they again went to 
church, but left the physician by his be^de. On their 
return all was over. At three o’clock he had es^ired in the 
presence of the physician— who paid himself by taking a 
silver-handled knife and what money lay on the table, and 
departed. 

He died in his forty-fifth year, in the maturity of his 
intellect, but not before he had thordughly worked out the 
whole scheme of his philosophy. 

■J* 

$ II. His DocraiKES. 

Although by its geometrical form Spinoza’s system stands 
as it were apart from every other system, a slender acquaint- 
ance with the evolution of philosophy enables us to recogfuise 
its affiliations with those that have preceded it. In particu- 
lar we are aware of this system being only one more expres- 
sion of the irrepressible yearning after unity which may be 
recognised in all speculation ; it is one more effort to place 
Pantheism on a demonstrable basis. Had it not been for his 
method, he would at once have been claimed by the mystics. 
But his method and his language axe so unlike the method 
and language of mystics that his conclusions startle and 
repel the very minds which have really most affinity with 
them ; and this also in some degree, because the nimpiMriy g 
rigour of his logic and the unhesitating sincmity with which 
he follows it bring into prominence ideas whi<h are either 
overlooked or suppressed by thinkers less ligorouB or less 
sincere. 

The fervour and candour of hia heautifal and 
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spirit act upon our minds with searching and beneficent 
effect. His sincerity challenges our own. We cannot medi- 
tate on his thoughts and remain in apathetic vagueness. 
We must push to a conclusion. We must accept his 
teaching or refute it ; and to refute it, we must reinvesti- 
gate the pretensions, not of his method only but of Meta- 
physical Method itself. It is on this ground that he merits 
the epithet of ‘ all-shattering.* A serious study of the 
ics may thus be a drastic purge clearing the mind of all 
the humours and vapours of Ontologv*. It was this to me. 
I never hoped to find terra finiia in the boundless marsh of 
metaphysics after I hod clearly seen the reasons which re- 
jected Spinozism. 

An attempt will here be made to exliibit the cardinal 
points of the doctrine. I cannot pretend, in n.'usonahle 
limits, to anything like an exhaustive treatment, bnt only to 
furnish as it were an introduction. And before doing even 
this, it wiU be requisite to glance at the work by %vhich 
Spinoza is more generally known, the TrncMm ThttoUnjift- 
PoUticiUf and to indicate its relation to modem Rationalism 
which it has profoundly affected. 'While the Ethicn must lie 
acknowledged to have penetrated deejily into German Philo- 
sophy, the Traetaiutt may be almost considered as the parent 
of German Rationalism. The various schools of criticism, us 
is well known, bring to the inter|>retation of Scriiiture prin- 
ciples which greatly alter the significance of many doctrinal 
points. 1. The stricter interpretation of the text, initiated 
by Emesti, Michaelis, and Semler, who sought by the appli- 
cation of philol^ieal canons to ascertain the meaning which 
the biblical writers attached to their words, and sought thus 
to dear away the incrustation of successive depositions of 
opinion which in the lapse of ages had gradually hidden the 
original sigrnificance. 2. The ralionalialie interpretation of 
Eichhom and IViulus, who explained the miraculous narra- 
tives as the naive, ot superstitiouB, investitbre given by the 
Hebrew mind to real historical events, which were in accord- 
ance with the order of nature, and only seemed miraculous 
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because not understood. 3. The ‘moral interpretation of the 
Kantists, who sought to diseng&ge from the mixed contmits 
of the Scriptures the moral- element which approves itself to 
reason. 4. The acute application to the Old Testament of 
historical criticism, by which De Wette and others have 
endeavoured to demonstrate that the Pentateuch is a com> 
pilation of comparatively late origin, and that the subsequent 
historical books are unreliable. 5. The mythical interpreta- 
tion, which is a result of modem research into the character 
of early national records and mythologies. 

These five methods of interpretation are all more or less 
anticipated in the critical observa-tions and rules of interpre- 
tation embodied in Spinoza’s treatise. Wiser than the 
majority of critics who succeeded him, and who profited by 
the labours of a century of research, Spinoza saw clearly that 
the influences which determined so complex a result as the 
Hebrew Scriptures must themselves be complex, and there- 
fore to attempt on explanation of these writings as the mani- 
festation of a single tendency must issue in failure. In the 
second, third, and sixth chapters of the Tractatus, the 
rationalistic, philological, and moral methods will be recog- 
nised at once ; and in the sixth chapter the general unreli- 
ability of historical documents and the mythical tendency of 
the human mind are clearly enunciated. There is room for 
doubt indeed as to the nature of Spinoza’s own view of the 
Scriptures : two opinions seem to be expressed in different 
passages: one which regards the Scriptures as containing 
an exceptional revelation, differing not only in degree but in 
kind from all other revelations (he speaks of the prophets 
other nations have possessed), and consequmitly, although to 
be interpreted by reason, having a higher source than reason ; 
the other opinion, which regards the Scriptures as exceptional, 
only in so far as they contain a deeper wisdom and/i higher 
morality, in this sense also a rev^tion, but one differing in 
degree, not in kind, from other revelations. Had Spinoza’s 
purpose been theological, he would doubtless have avoided 
any such ambiguity j but ^purpose was practical j he dealt 
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'with the religion which he found established, and tried to 
make those who followed it follow it according 'to reason. 
The treatise 'was theological only in a subordinate degree ; it 
was theologico-political — ^the object was political. He did nut 
'want to settle points of theolc^icol controversy, he wanted to 
inculcate principles of liberty and toleration. Bead his ex- 
position of the real Catholic foiih, towards the close of the 
fourteenth chapter, and his theological }>osition will be quite 
dear. 

Another apparent anticipation of modem views is seen in 
those passages in which he speaks of Christ us a higher 
manifestation of the Divinity than any other nieinljer i>f the 
human race — as the actual representative of Ideal Humanity.''*' 
I say apparent anticipation, for his words are suseeptilde 
of another interpretation, and it is also jmssible to under- 
stand them as having been uttered from a ix>int of view lying 
between his actual opinion and the opuiion he is controverting 
as on accommodation to the conviction of his readers. We 
have, however, in his letter to Oldenburg t an explicit stuU*- 
ment of his meaning. Oldenburg told him that {HK>ple sui*! 
he concealed his real opinion about Jesus Christ, the Ke- 
deemer of the world and sole Mediator for men, as also uljout 
the incarnation ; ux)on these {Ktiiits Oldenburg Ix'gs him to 
open his soul frankly. Spinoza replies in this hinguuge : 
* To show you undisguisedly iny opinion on that [Ktint, I 
answer that it is not absolutely necessuiy to know Clirist 
according to the flesh; but it is wry different when we speak 
of that Son of God, that is to say tJiut Eternal Wisdom 
manifested in all things, and yet moro fully manifested in 
•the human soul, and far above all in Jesus Christ, f'or 
without this no one can attain the state of Ix.'atitiidc, siiu'i; 
it alone teaches us what is true and what is false, what is 
good and what is ba^ And because this Wisdom, as I have 
said, was manifested in Jesus Christ in the AiUest way there- 
fljre his discijdes, to whom it was revealed yjy him, could 
preach it, and they showed that they could gloiy in being 

• See <«[H)rwllj dmiw. i. and ii. t ui. - 
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filled with the qpirit of Christ more than other men were. 
For the rest, when certain churches add that God himself 
assumed human nature, I hare expressly warned the reader 
that I do not understand what is said; indeed to speak 
freely, it seems to me as absurd as if they said that a circle 
‘had put on the nature of a square.* 

This opinion is one which coincides with the cardinal 
position in Schleiermacher's system; and with this, and 
other passages before us in which a divine mission is attri- 
buted to Moses, we need not wonder if Schleiermacher and 
Herder in perfect sincerity claimed Spinoza as a Christian, 
since in their sense of the word Christianity was as compatible 
with the Pantheism of Spinoza as it has been with other 
modifications of Pantheism. The English theologian will 
pi'obably deny the compatibility of Christianity with any 
form of Pantheism ; for .on a rigorous interpretation of 
Cliristian theism the two are irreconcilable : but in Germany 
this difficulty is seldom felt, and Spinoza’s teaching is ac- 
cepted by sincere Christians. 

There is one more passage in the Traciaitu which may 
arrest us for a moment. It is but three lines in the ninth 
chapter where he speaks of the Kabbalists, whom he desig- 
nates as 'charlatans,* adding that their folly suipasses 
description. Spinoza, we are frequently told, ‘ Imrrowed his 
system from the Kabbala ; * at other times we hear that he 
‘ did nothing but modify the system of Descartes.* Such 
accusations are singularly rash, and spring as often from a 
secret desire to depreciate a great man as from the levity of 
ignorance. I am not acquainted with the doctrines of the 
Kabbala i nor indeed are the most of those who prefer the 
charge ; but if the Kahbala contain Spinoza*s doctrine, why 
have not others besides Spinoza rescued it 9 All Eur<^ vene- < 
rates Spinoza ; who now studies the Kahbala 9 In tigiih, the 
charge of borrowing is frivolous ; some resemblance there 
may be, must be, between ideas in the Kahbala uid ideas in. 
the Bihioe ; a system of philosophy does not stand eat 

sheer off from ^ connection with the ideasof other systems; 
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the same law of organic conformity which makes the whole 
zoological series one, without preventing the independent 
individuality of each animal, holds good in the world of 
thought. We may inquire what resemblances exist, without 
seddng to break down the barriers of organic independence. 
Yet this is constantly attempted. First men deny that a 
4(^trine is true, and next they deny that it is new. They 
* s eem to fancy that truth can be waved aside by exelaiuiiiig: 
* Ah ! that is borrowed from Aristotle ; or that is what Ihu’ou 
has said.* If Aristotle and Bacon did say it, so much the 
better; the trutli which no one has liad a glimmering i>f before 
ns will rarely be n'peated after us. i^>iu<>za pntfiUHl by tie* 
wisdom of his age, and thought the thoughts which others 
unknown to him had also woven into systems ; but if ever 
there was an original and indciM>ndeiit thuiker Spinoza Wiis 
that thinker. 

The study of the Traciahu requires no peculiar prepunition. 
The book is not attractively written, but is perfectly iiit«-l- 
ligible. It is otherwise with the Kthif»\ the iranspareiit 
cleamess of the language and the mathematical rigour of the 
composition only serve to make any initial misconception 
more misleading. Spinoza uses words in senses which he 
carefully defines, but he uses words which are generally 
in topreto d in senses removed from those he assigns to them ; 
nad conseqaentJy a reader not duly warned is apt to dis- 
regard the definition, and to read Spinoza os he reads an 
ordinaiy writer. This mistake is almost inevitable on the 
port of those who get his doctrine at second hand. For 
ezam|lle, they meet with the familiar word Substance, which 
in their service generolly^ponnotes ideas careAilly separated 
from the idea of €h>d ; and this word they find chosen by 
Spinoza to designate God. In spite of definitions, in ^pite 
of etymological and philosophical justifications, in q>ite of 
an admission that the suhriaas, or nnderiying reality and 
ever living existence, must indeed be God, the old connota- 
tions exercise an intolerahfo ^^rnuiny, and the coercion of 
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'words over tihoughts is such that most men find it impossible, 
and all men find it difficult, to dissociate' tbe idea of Snbstance 
from those suggestions of transitoi7 and ignoble phenomena 
-which the word commonlj connotes. Hence when Spinoza 
says tlmt God is the only Substance, he seems to be affirming^ 
the crudest atheism. Hod he used Greek instead of Latin, 
and called the substance Noumenon, this association would 
have be>en escaped. Whenever you meet with the word 
Substance in his teaching, substitute for it the phrase 
* ground of existence,* and you will remove a difihioting 
nn.dium which greatly obscures the meaning. God is exist* 
<>nee. He alone truly exists. Whatever else may be con> 
e<‘ived os existing exists in and through him ; it is a mani- 
festation of his being. This also is the hingnage of St. Paul, 
which is chosen by Spinoza as his epigraph. * In Hitn we 
liw and move and have our being.* Is it not curious to note 
how slight a verbal change; will dispel the common charge of 
atheism, and sh(»w that in denying the reality of the transi- 
tory world Spinoza affirmed the reality of God as the one 
Maintain of all life. 

A second ambiguity lies in the fourth axiom : * the know*; 
ledge of an effect depends on, and implies, the knowledge of^ 
its cause.* Interpreted in the ordinary sense, this axiom is 
absurd ; and Mr. Hallam so interpreting it was justified in 
fiualiiying it as grounded on a fallacy. * The relation be- 
tween cause and effect,* he said, * is surely something per- 
fectly different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all.* But 
the fallacy does not lie there. The axiom does not affirm 
that men are incapable of recognising a sequence while 
ignorant of an antecedent ; as if ^ man receiving a blow in 
the dark could not recognise the pain (effect of the Mow) 
until he had recognised the striker : it means thata oompkie 
and comprehensive knowledge of the eflbot implies a com- 
plete and comprehensive knowledge of the canse, for an effect 
is a cause realised; and * things which have wotlimg jn 
common cannot be understood by means of each other, Le^ 
VOL. 11. o 
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•>the conception of one does not inTolrc the conception of the 
other.* Thus if an effect be different from its cause its con- 
ception does not involve the conception of the cause, but if it 
. be the same as the cause, then the conception of the one 
involves that of the other, ergo the more complete our know- 
ledge of the one the more complete our knowledge of the 
other. Spinoza is rigorously consistent. We may object, in 
limine, to his assumption that we can know an^'thing what- 
ever of cause, beyond the fact of an antecedent group of 
conditions, and of effect, beyond the fact of a con8e<pient 
group of conditions ; but, granting his postulate, we must 
accept his conclusions ; and very important conclusions arc 
drawn by him from this conception of cause. 

With these indications of the necessity of carefully ascer- 
taining the sense in which he uses terms, let us pass t«> the 
consideration of the relative |>u8itiun of liis system among 
systems. 

The relation of the Finite to' the Infinite, the creation to 
the Creator, has been an eternal problem of ontological 
research ; a problem which no man has solved ; and no man 
can be blamed if he find it insoluble. Three answers hare been 
given at various epochs ; and only three seem possible. Kvery 
system is an acceptance of one of these answers, under modi- 
fications more or less pronounced. 

Fir$t Answer : There are two coeternal principles: Mind and 
Matter. 

Second Answer: There is but one eternal principle, the 
source and reality of all existence. This principle is some- 
times conceived as Mind, material i>henomena being thoughts 
— olgects in representation, not objects o/ representation ; and 
sometimes as Matter, mental phenomena being cerebral 
activities. 

Hiird Answer: There is but one eternal principle, the 
source of all exi st en ce, but not its reality ; the creator of the 
universe, but apart from it. 

The peculiarity this third answer is its evasion of the 
primal difficnlty<— creation—- which is thus postnlated as a 
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*piirc act of power working npon no material whatever. God 
is not conceived as fashioning the universe out of existing 
elements : this is the old Grecian hypothesis of a prime 
mover. Nor, on the other hand, is he supposed to have 
drawn tlic material from himself: this is the emanation 
hypothesis ; it identifies the universe with God ; which is 
pantheistic. God is conceived as distinct from the universe 
both in power and in essence ; and the mystery of creation 
is cleared up in the light of omni[K)tence. A fiat goes 
forth ; the universe is realised. Tlie creative Will con- 
denses Nothing into Matter. The pagans said, er niJiilo 
vihiU Tlie Christian Fathers altered it to cx nihilo omnia, 
and disniisseil the difficulty with a reference to omnipotence. 
They were p<‘rfectly aware i>f the logical contradiction. They 
ai.*knowleilgtHl it to be untenable by reason. It was not 
meant for reason. Resisem was incomi>etent to solve such 
problems. 

Which of these three answers satisfied Spinoza ? The un- 
l»ri*pareil reader will jK^rhaps be 8uri>ri8ed to learn that it was 
fhe third, or Christian, answer to which he most nearly 
ap])roximated, although he modified it in a way wdiich 
rendered it execrable to Christian theology. He was uneasy 
under the logical contxsuliction. He was not the man to say, 
rrnlo quta abaunlum, and to flout human reason by opposing 
its plain requmunonts. Creation out of nothing was untenable, 
and be would not pn^tond to hold it. Nevertheless he saw 
other difficulties in the other answers. The first separated 
God from the universe without furnishing a plausible inter- 
pretation of the process by which two coetemal principles 
came into union, or indeed how one could act upon the other. 
The second answer was equally at fault. As Idealism it 
ignored the reality of Matter ; as Materialism it ignored the« 
reality of Mind: two primal realities not to be discarded. 
The evidence for the existence of one was the same as the . 
evidence for the existence of the other ; yet one could not he 
resolved into the other. To disregard either was to violate 
first principles. Both must be grasped in an energetic 
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Bjnthesis. That Bjnthesis is God : the one principle havingr 
I Thoug'ht and Extension as two eternal and infinite attribute^ 
l^constituting its essence. Thus, given the one supreme prin- 
ciple, Existence, we see its necessaiy duplicate manifestation, 
as Mind, under one aspect, and under the other us Mutter. 
This is the meaning of creation. This is the explanation of 
the difficulty. Creation is not the calling into existence ot 
\ tliat which hod no being out of tliat which has no being ; nor 
is it the refiishioning of elements which have independent 
being; it is the outflowing of printal energy, the activity 
necessary to a self-caused and self-catising existence. This 
universe considered os a moment in the uniA'crsal life is truly 
a creation. From God it came, and in GihI it exLsts, not in 
alien difference, but in vital unity. From God all flows out/ 
and to him all returns. Evetything is a form of that which 
ever is. God is, and is not, Nature ; identical, but nut the 
same ; he is no more to be confounded with nature than the 
fountain with the rivulet, eternity with time. God is nniuni 
naturana, Nature is natura nalurata. The one is the energy, 
the other the act. 

A similar line of argument solves the problem of the union 
of Soul with Body. By one school these words arc taken as 
representatives of two distinct essences, irreconcilable in 
their nature, yet mysteriously accordant in their existence. 
By another school the two are resolved into one, either as 
Idealism, denying substantive reality to Body, which is ad- 
mitted only as an act of Thought ; or as Materialism, denying 
substantive. reality to Mind, which is admitted only as one of 
^jthe phenomena of body. Spinoza affirms the equal reality of 
both, and their distinction in a higher synthesis. They are 
not substances at all, but the two correlated attributes which 
constitiite the essence of substance. Man is but a mode of the 
Divine Existence : his mind a spark of the Divine Flame ; his 
body a mode of the Infinite Extension. 

One m^ remark is needful as a preparation to the study 
of this ^stem. GRie aim of philosophy is doubtless the 
solution of problems, but it is also the working out of 
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theorems : the problem, when solved, furnishes a means of 
regulating life : Ontology is the introduction to Ethics. Life 
is to be so regulated that the soul may achieve the highest 
gcKxl ; and what is that but the love of God? This love must 
3>e founded uj>on knowledge ; perfect knowledge bringing 
ijierfect love. And what is perfect knowledge? The harmony 
|of our thoughts with the divine order. We may indeed love 
God without knowing him clearly ; but it is impossible to 
have clear knowledge without perfect love ; and clear know- 
li*dgc is only to be gained through a method which discloses 
the divine order. Error and doubt arise from disorder, not 
from native incompetence. Truth is the harmony between 
llie order of ideas and the order of things. Let a man begin 
where he ought to begin, and proceed in rigorous deduction 
unfolding eaeli successive consequence, never letting drop a 
single link in the chain which unites things, and he will 
never doubt, for then all his ideas will be clear and distinct, 
and their order will be the order of things.* . . . Ordo et 
connexio ideorum idem est ac ordo et connexio reruin-t 

Tlierc arc two methods of investigation : the vulgar and 
the scientific. The one starts from principles which have 
been accepted without examination, which are not therefore 
clearly understood. The otlier starts from principles clearly 
defined and accurately known. It is the latter only whien 
cun lead to true knowledge. Its t}q>e is mathematics. It 
comprehends every object because it understands the im- 
mediate cause of the object. Nothing arises except as the 
iiecessar}' sequence of what preceded it, and as the inevitable 
result of the nature of things. To understand any object, 
therefore, we must understand its connections. And these 
are displayed after the mathematical method. 

Thus is the form chosen by Spinoza justified by his prin* 
iciples. It is a form, as I said, extremely imlike that of all 
other mystical philosophies, and by no means attractive to 
the ordinary mind. But it is eminently consistent. It 

* SptNOK4 : De int^iwct. Emend, ii. 37. 

t EiMca, ii. prop. vii. 
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derelopes the order of the universe from a few definition^ 
and axioms. These may be given here : — 

* DEFINITIONS. 

L By a thing which is its own Cause I understand a 
thing the essence of which involves existence ; or 
the nature of which con onlj' be considered us 
existent. 

II. A thing finite is that which can be limited (/cruinuiri 
jtoiivl) by another thing of the same nntun*. (‘.g. 
body is said to be finite because it cun always Ih* 
eimceived os largt*r. So thought is Iimit<Hl by t»th«.‘r 
thoughts. But body dot>s not limit thought, nor 
thought limit Is sly. 

' HI. By Substance I understand that which exists in itself, 
and is conceived per s*-: in otlu*r wonls, the cou- 
ceptuui of which does not rtHjuire the conception of 
anything else antocetlent to it. 

IV. By Attribute I tuiderstund that which the miiul 
perceives as constituting the veiy essence «if Sub- 
stance. 

V. By Modes I understand the accidents (*ijr«r/ii>io-s} i»f 
Substance ; or that which is in something else, 
through wliich also it is conceived. 

YL By God I understand the Being absolubdy infiiiiU>. 
i.e. the SulMtuiice consisting of infinite* Attrilnites, 
each of which expresses an infinite and eternal 
essence. 

ExplamUion : I say absolutely infinite, but not infinite »ho 
genere ; for to whatever is infinite only saw gmert', 
we can deny infinite Attribute* ; but that wliich is 
absolutely infinite includee in He essenee every thing 
which implies essence, and involves no negation. 
TH. That thing is said to be free which exists by the sole 
necessity of its nature, and by itself alone is deter- 
mined to action. • -But that thing is neoessaiy, or 
rather constrained, which owes its existence to 
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another, and acta according to certain and deter- 
minate cauaes. 

Vin. By Eternity I understand Existence itself, in as fieur 
as it is conceived necessarily to follow from the sole 
definition of an eternal thing. 

These arc the Definitions: they need not long be dwelt 
uu, altliongh frequently referred to by him ; above all, no 
objection ought to be raised against them, as unusual, for 
they are the meanings of various terms in constant use with 
•S^uiioza, and he has a right to use them as he pleases, pro- 
vided he dttes not afterwards depart from this use, which he 
is careful nut to do. We now comedto the seven 

AXIOMS. 

I. Eveiything which is is in itself, or in some other 
thing. 

TT. Tliat which cannot be conceived throiigh another (per 
aliiid) must be conceived through itself (per »e). 

III. From a given determinate cause the effect necessarily 

follows ; and riVe rered, if no determinate cause be 
given, no effect can follow. 

IV. The knowledge of an effect dependa^on the knowledge 

of the cause, and implies it. 

V. Things that have nothing in common with each other 
* cannot be understood by means of each other, i.e. 
the conception of one does not involve the con- 
ception of the other. 

VI. A true idea must agree with its object {idea vsra dAet 
cum tuo ideaio eonvmire), 

VU. Whatever can be clearly conceived as non-existent, 
does not, in its essence, involve existence. ^ 

To these succeed the propositions, of which only the first 
eight need be given here * 

Fbop. I. Su bsta nce is prior in nature to its aocidents* • 
Demoruiraiion, Par 'Definitions 8 and 5. 

Pbop. II. Two Substances, having different Attributes, havo 
nothing in ooninum with each other. 
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Dememt. This follows from Def. 3 ; for each Substance must 
be conceived in itself and through itself; in other words, 
the conception of 6he does not involve the conception of 
the other. 

1 Pbop. m. Of things which have nothing in common, one 
cannot be the cause of the other. 

Demomt. If they have nothing in common then (per Axiom 
5) they cannot be conceived by means of each other; 
ergo (per Axiom 4) one cannot be the cause of tlic other. 
Q. £. O. 

Prop. IV. Two or more distinct things are distinguisluHl 
among themselves ei^er through the diversity of their 
Attributes or tlirough the diversity of their Mtsles. 

Demotutl. Ever}*thing which is is in itself or in Ri>ine other 
thing (per Axiom 1), that is (per Def. 3 and .5), there is 
nothing out of ourselves (orlrn iutelleehim) but Substance 
and its Modes. There is uothing out of ourseIv«‘s 
whereby things can be disUngttished amongst one 
another, except Substances, or (which is the same thing, 
per Def. 4) their Attributes and Modes. 

♦ Prop. V. It is impossible that there should be two or more 
Substances of the same nature, or of the same Attri- 
bute. 

Demontt. If there are many different Substances, they must 
be distinguished by the diversity of their Attributes or 
of their Modes (per Prop. 4). If only by the diversity 
of their Attributes, it is thereby conceded that tliere is 
nevertheless only one Substance of the same Attributes ; 
but if by the diversity of their Modes it follows that 
Substance being prior in nature to its modes, it must 
be considered independently of them ; that is (per Def. 

3 and 6), cannot be conceived as distangnished from 
another; that is (per Prop. 4), there cannot be many 
Substances, but only one Snbstuice. Q. £. D. 

Prop. VL One Substance cannot be created by another 
Substance. 

Demontt. There cannot be two Snbstanoes with the same 
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Attributes (per Prop. 6) ; i.e. (per Prop. 2) having any- 
thing in common with each other ; and therefore (per 
Prop. 2) one cannot be the cause of the other. 

4Corollitry. Hence it follows that Substance cannot be created 
by anything else. For there is nothing in existence 
except Substance and its Modes (per Axiom 1, and Def. 

3 and 5) ; now this Substance, not being created by 
another, is self-caused. 

ICoroIhirij 2. This proposition is more easily to be demon- 
stnited by the absurdity of its contradiction; — for if 
Substance can be created by anything else, the con- 
ception of it would depend on^e conception of the 
cause (i>or Axiom 4), and hence (per Def. 3} it would 
not be Substance. 

'IPkop. VII. It itertains to the nature of Substance to exist. 
Jtemnmt. Substance cannot be created by anything else 
(lK?r C’oroll. Pn»p. 6), and is therefore the .cause of itself; 
i.e. (iwr Def. 1) its essence necessarily involves exist- 
ence ; or it {lertains to the nature of Substance to exist. 
Q. E. D. 

Prop. VIII. All Substance is necessarily infinite. 

Jkwotui. There exists but one Substance of the same Attri- 
bute ; and it must either exist as infinite or as finite. But 
not os finite, for (per Def. 2) us finite it must be limited 
by another Substance of the same nature, and in that 
case there would bo two Substances of tlie same Attri- 
bute, which ({wr Prop. 5} is absurd. Substance there- 
fore is infinite. Q. E. D. 

Miolium. — I do not doubt that to all who judge confusedly 
of things, and are not wont to inquire into first causes, it 
will be difficult to understand the demonstration of Prop. 7, 
because they do not sufficiently distingnish between the 
modifications of Substance and Substance itself, and are 
ignorant of the manner in which things are produced. 
Hence it follows, that, seeing natural things have a oom- 
mencement, they attribute a commencement to Substances $ 
for he who knows not the true causes of things omifounds 
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all things, and sees no reason why trees should not talk like 
men ; or why men should not be formed fh>m stones ns well 
as from seeds ; or why all forms cannot be changed into all 
other forms. So, also, those who confound the divine nature 
with the human naturally attribute human afTections t(» 
God, especially as they are ignorant how these affM'tions are 
produced in the mind. But if men attended to the nature 
of Substance, they would n«»t in the least doubt the truth t>f 
Prop. 7 ; nay. this proposition would 1 h> an axiom to oil, anil 
would be numbered among coinnuui notions. For by Sub* 
stuiioe they would understand that which exists in itself, 
and is eoneeired through itsidf; i.e. the knowlislge of which 
dfvs not rvc]uire the knowletlgi* of anything anti'i’inlent to it. 
But by iniHlifieation they would understand that which is in 
another thing, the oonet*ption of which is fitnin^il through 
the conception of the thing in which it is, or to which it 
belongs : we can thcn>fon* have com'Ct ideas of non*existent 
modifications, because, althi>ugh out of llie understanding 
they have no reality, yet their css<-nce is so comprchendeil in 
tliat of another that they can In* eonceivetl through this 
other. The truth of Sulwtanci* <oiit «>f the understundingi 
lies nowhere but in itsi'lf, because it is cont'eired per sr. If 
therefore anyone says that he has a tlistinct ohd clear iiicu 
of Substanci*. and yet doulits whether such a Substance exist, 
this is as much as to say that he lias a true idea, and never- 
theless doubts whether it lie not false (as a little attention 
sufficiently manifests) ; or, if any man affirms Substance to 
be created, he at the same time affirms that a true idea has 
become ffiJse ; than which nothing can be more absurd. 
Hence it is necessarily confessed that the existence of Suli- 
stanoe, as well as its essence, is an eternal truth. And hence 
we must ooDclude Hiat there is oidy one Substanoe possessing 
the same Attribute ; a position which requires here a fiiUcr 
development. I note therefore— 

1. That the correct definition of a thing inclndee and 
expresses nothing but Hie naitare of the thing defined* fVom 
which it follows— 
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2. That no definition includes or expresses a distinct 
number of individuals, because it expresses nothing but the 
nature of the thing defined ; e.g. the definition of a triangle 
expresses no more than the nature of a triangle, and not any 
fixed number of triangles. 

if. There must necessarily be a distinct cause for the 
existence of every existing thing. 

•t. This cause, by reason of which an}'thing exists, must 
In; either contained in the nature and definition of the 
existing thing (viz. that it pertuins to its nature to exist) 
(ir else must lie lx*y»md it — must be something different 
t'rotii it. 

l-'i-oni these ]M>sitions it folhiws tluit, if a certain number of 
individuals exist, there must necessjirily be-a cause why that 
nuiidwr exists, and not a larger or smaller numljor: e. g. if 
in the world twenty men exist ^whom, for greater perspicuity, I 
MipiKtse to exist at once, no more having previously existed), 
it will not be suflicieiit, in onler to show tlie reason why 
twenty men exist, to point to human nature as the cause, 
but it will further lx* nwessary to show whj' only twenty 
men exist, since (jx'r note tJ) there must be a cause for the 
existence of everything. This cause however (per notes 2 
and d) t*annot be eontuined in human nature itself; for 
the true detinitiun of man does not involve the number 
twenty. Hence (per note 4) the cituse why twenty men 
exist, and why each individual exists, miut lie beyond each 
of them; and then'fore must we absolutely conclude that 
everything, the nature of which admits of many individuals, 
.must necessarily have an external cause. As therefore it 
]x>rtains to the uattire of Substance to exist so must its 
definition include a necesaaiy existence, and consequently 
fixun its sole definition we must conclude its existence. ^Bnt 
as from its dAftnit i rtn, ns already shown in notes 2 and 3, it 
is not iHMisible to conclude the existence of many Sabstanoea 
trfjfo it necessarily foUowa that only one Sobataaoe of the 
same nature can exist.* * 

In this style of miimpassioned deduction he j^ooeeda. 
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adding link to link in the ckain of demonstration, evolving 
a system of Theology, Psychology, and Ethics, which alter- 
nately impresses the reader with its symmetry and sublimity, 
and distresses him with its pitiless destruction of long- 
cherished beliefs, now rousing his enthusiasm for its lofty 
disinterestedness, now repelling him by its disregard of liis 
personality and his hopes. God is the ever-present reality ; 
man but a foam-bubble reflecting the transitory gleams of a 
diviner light. Love and resignation are the guiding ideas ; 
and yet they lead to conclusions which alarm the rendi*r. 
Unable to see where the defect in the argument li»*a, he is 
irritated at the pedantic rigour whicli forceps his reluctant 
assent. No wonder if he brand Spinoza ns an athei.st, 
who sweeps away the oidy firm 8np|Mirt of morality — a rt*- 
s|>onsible |)ersonality. No wonder if h<‘ reject a systiMii 
which resolves his licrsonaility into a men* mode of tlu^ 
Infinite: which dissolves in the acid of eausiilitv ererr slin>d 
of organic indeiH'ndence ; which makes liberty iiniMissible, 
and, depriWng even God of understanding and will. sw«>eps 
the world clear of all purpose, good or evil. Tliis is not tli« 
conception of God, or of tlie world, which he finds toIcrabl«\ 
He rises angrily against the conc€*jitii>n of a world of un- 
alterable sequences, where eveiything is det4>miined by <•<>«- 
diliotu, nothing by purpttge * : a system of results, not of aims. 
He is impatient of the logic which proves that ph<*nnnieiia 
are not brought about by a conscious intention, but are the 
simple sequences of God’s nature. 

He is called upon to renounce his own conception of a 
sublime Fatherhood, an Infinite Personality — greater than 
mui by all the incommensurable diflbrenoe of infinite and 
finite, yet like man by all the resemblance of creator and 
creature— in fiivonr of a God whose essence is impersonality, 
who is the one Indeterminate, the Unconditioned, to whom 
individnali^, personality, and conditions, cannot be applied 
withont contradiction, and consequently to whom even 
intellect and will cannot.^ belong, there being no analogy 
between the nature of God and the nature of man. Spinosu 
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is explicit: Although he makes Thought one of the cout 
stituent attributes of God, he denies that intellect or wiU ci4 
IMJr^n to the luhnite, if by these words we mean poweri 
similar to those in man; in God these no more resemble 
what we so name in man than the dog-star resembles a dog.* 

If this be so, h5w can there be purposes in creation, i.e. final 
causes ? With the disappearance of the inteUect disappears 
the faculty of conceiving purposes ; with the diaappnnran^.g 
of the will disapiiears the power of acting in subordination 
to a purpose. God as existence and perfection is necessarily 
without aims. Men act with a puipose ; and ihinlr they act 
in freedom, because they are conscious of desires, but not of 
tlie eauscM which determine these desires. A stone whirling 
tlirough the air, and imagining itself to be flying, is an 
image of man acting and believing himself free. 

I will here quote the famous Appendix on Final Causes 
which concludes the first bemk of the Eihiet. 

‘ Men do all things for the sake of an end, namely, the 
g<od, or useful, which they desire. Hence it comes that 


they :ilways seek to know only the final causes of things 
which have taken place, and when they have heard these, 
they are satisfied, not havuig within themselves any ground 
tor further doubt. But if they are unable to learn these final 
causes from some one else, notliing remains to them but to 
turn in upon themselves, and to reflect on the ends by which 
they are themselves wont to be determined to similar actions ; 
and tlius they necessarily judge of the mind of another by 
their own. Further, as within themselves and out of them- 
selves they discover many means which are highly conducive 
to the pursuit of their own advantage — ^for example, ^es to 
see with, teeth to masticate with, vegetables mid animAla for 
ftx>d, the Bun to give them light, the aea to nourish fish^ &c. 

so they come to consider all natural things as iwaimia for 
their benefit: and because they are aware that these things 
been found, and not prepared by them, they have been 


* BmMui EMct, i. pop. xvii. kImL 
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.led to believe that some one else has adapted these means to 
their use. For after considering things in the light of m«an«, 
thej could not believe these things to have made tliemselves, 
but ailing from their own practice of preparing means for 
their use, tliey must conclude that there is some ruler or 
rulers of nature endowed with human freedom, who have 
provided all these things for them, and luive nimle thc^ui all 
for the use of men. Moreover, since they have iievi‘r lieanl 
anything of the mind of those rulers, tliey must iieei'ssarilv 
judge of this mind also by their own ; and hence they have 
argued that the gotls direi^t all things for the advutitug«> of 
man, in order that they imiy stilHlue him to themselves, and 
be held in the highest honour by him. lienee *>U4«h InM 
devised, according to his cluinuter, a dillen>nt nusle of 
worshipping CSikI, in order that tosl might Iov«* him more 
tlmn others, and might direct all nature t<* the advantage of 
his blind eupnlity and insatiable nvuriee. Thus this pre- 
jndice has convertetl itself into KU|>erstition, and has struck 
deep ror.»t int 4 > nu'ii’s minds; and this has been the 4*uu^.■ 
why men in geiwnil have eagiTly striven to explain the iinal 
causes of all things. But while they have H4>ught to show 
that Nature does nothing in vain ;i.e. whii h is in^t fit for the 
use of men), they sci'in t44 me t44 have shown nothing else 
than^that Nature and tin* gn«ls arc as fstlish ns in4*n. Ainl 
ol^serve, I pray ymi, t4i wluit a {Nunt this opinion has bnaiglii 
them. Together with the many useful things 'in nature, 
they necessarily f 4 >unil not a few injurious things, namely, 
tempests, earthqiiahi's, iliscasi's, Ac. ; these they 8upp4>S4'*l 
happened because the g4ids were angry on account of oll’en. cs 
committed against Uiem by men, or because tif faults in- 
esurred in tlieir worship ; and although experience oveiy dav 
protests, and shows by infinite examples that benefits uisl 
injuries happen indifferetiUy to pious and ungodly persons, 
they do not therefore renounce their inv eter ate prejudice. 
For it was easier to them to class these phenomena among 
<*ther things, the cause of which was nnknown to them, ami 
thus retain Uimr presmit and innate condition of ignorance, 
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tha-n to destroy all the fabric of their belief, and excogitate 
a new one.' 

1 have thus presented the two aspects of Spinoza’s doc- 
trine, neither exaggerating its mystical unction and logical 
rigom nor softening its harsh angles of heterodox offence. 
The mysticism an^ logic are so little to the taste of mankind 
in general, and the heterodoxy is so exasperating, that it is 
intelligible how the majority, even of cluuritable readers, 
uiiBconceired the spirit of the doctrine, and stood aghast at 
its conclusions. The wonder is that many Christian thinkers 
could have seen through such husks, and detected the whole- 
some grain within. It is not often that theological and philo- 
sophical outcries arc so excusable. The tumult and the wrath 
cxcftcd by Spinozism were indeed unreasoning. Men’s minds 
dew off at a tangent on the first alarm, and instead of patiently 
following out Spinoza’s thought in his own calm spirit of 
research, they followed it out in their hot illogical way, first 
thrusting conclusions upon him which he would hare re- 
pudiated, and then yelling in h<»rror at him for teaching 
these conclusions. But let us be just. It was only on a 
patient and comprehensire study that men could learn what 
Spinoza really taught ; and this patient study they were too 
angry to give. Besides, the study was laborious, and vitu- 
{H'ration was easy. If the temper of the pbilosi>phio world 
has changed, and a more impartial consideration has led to a 
loving ailiuiration, even where accompanied with profotuid 
dissent, this very impartiality is a result of the increased 
liberty, which he was instrumental in developing. What- 
ever may be thought of his system, we must admit that 
from the first a strengthening and liberalising inflnenoe has 
rayed out from it, afliseting even angry antagonists. There 
was something in the noble calmness and unaggressive fear- 
lessness of his attitude which acted like a mental tonic. 
There was also the ineidep M flash of light fhlling on many 
ancient prejudices. There was the unswerving conviction in 
the force of truth, and in the xmiTersalify of law. There 
was the constant exhibition of the felativity of knowledge. 
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Finally, there was the diaintereatednesa and purity of hia 
moral views, and the quiet beauty of hia own life, to answer 
the vulgar accusations against free thought os destructive of 
morality. 

We find few expressions of this influence during the first 
years of controversy, but I do not think tli^ influence was in- 
operative even then. It was, indeed, for the most part 
unconscious. Men tliought him a monster, and said so. It 
was a period of theological ferment. The speculative unrest 
which had produced the Befumiation was far from having 
been stilled by the Beformatioii. The orthodox party had, 
indeed, proclaimed finality. It prooluim<xl lils'rty of ]irivul«> 
judgment; but it restricted tlwt lilx'rty within very iiarrtiw 
and very arbitrary limits. Every man might rend tin* i^;rip- 
tures ; but no mam might read in them more than the orth<*. 
dox reformers read. Comprehensive liberty was deiiouiica-d 
as anarchy. In vain. The human mind alternately longs 
for, and rejects, finality. In spite of eeelesiaistical tliuuders 
the movement of mind could not be arresta'al. Anarehists 
were numerous, and violent because vitdcntly op|Hased. 
While orthodoxy was on the alert to scent atheism from afair, 
and authority branded small heresies with the largt'st letters, 
free-thinking. works became more and more ntunen.ms and 
noisy. The seventiviith and eighteentli centuries an* sjiei'ially 
distinguished by their fn>e-thiuking lifrrature. The question 
was frequently discussed whether Atheism or Sifjierstition 
were the most noxious to society,* and Atheism bt'cauic 
the false but significant synonym of religio-erudiUtruin. 
The theological journals of the time luul a si>ecial rubric 
under which they noticed atheistical works. But we must 
not too hastily conclude that many atheistical works existe<l ; 
for if men denied the existence of tlie Devil, or even of 
Ghosts, they fonnd themselves classi^ among the atheists. 

* PsiTin: IKawtelM A Aiktitm in «r H tUuuuatffrmm tmth ; 

0>xm'» ; DitmH. m Alit ui mu mmmmrit (tmtmi ni tmmftwmrm wiorum ; l(>V7. 
Kuiwkw: tUffttiatio it tminmrtUt iwfj* eirem dted is Usttskr: 

LU/trmtiuyuetkiit ia IS, MHUmdmitfiiiUitt Thai, i. 49. 
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In a Boeietj alert for atheism, and the alarms of 

atheism, Spinoza’s writings mnst hare fiillen like bombshells. 
But I note one remarkable &ct: "He has neither disciples, 
nor searching antagonists. There are many who adopt some 
of liis conclusions, but no one takes up his doctrine as a 
system, preaching it, applying it, developing it. There are 
hundreds who write refutations, and thousands who denounce 
him with bitter and scornful contempt ; but no one, not eren 
Leibnitz himself, grapples with the system and orerthrows 
it, or even shakes it. Fierce blows hare often been aimed 
at it ; but they have beaten the air, not touched the system. 
A n‘(’eiit Dutch antagonist. Van der Linde, has indicated 
insurgent thinkers, who, in Holland, adopted the 
I>rineiples of the Traetaltis with more or less fervor ; * and the 
pietist, Edelmann, in Germany, may be named along with 
these. But neither in Holland, nor in Germany has there 
IteiMi a Spinozist, os there have been Cartesians, Kantista, 
and Hegelians, although German philosophy is in some 
sense satunited with Spuu>zism, and Hegel says, * Tou ar^ 
iiuu'h of a Sjiuiozist, or you have no standing whatever in 
2tliiloso2ihy.’ t 

Tills exceptional fiosition has significance. It implies, I 
think, that the system contains within it some fundamental 
defect, which 2^^cnts even syin 2 >athetic students from 
taking it up into the ftamework of their daily thoughts, and 
udo 2 >ting it us a philoao 2 >hy. It also implies that the system 
is so rigorously constructed as only to be overturned by a 
lever np2>lied to its foundations ; and metaphysicians are in- 
disposed to apply the lever tAere. This at iu»y rate is how the 
case 2>reaent8 itself to me, read by the light of my own expe- 
rience. On many g^rounds Spinoza attracted me. I studied 
him with eagerness and veneration, desirous to find a soliitioin 
of all difficulties. But in vain. Conscious of a great debt 
to him, greater, indeed, than to any other metaphyakhm, 1 

»sa Linos: AiAi«fa, «cAi« Ltkn mud d»rm trtft JMMtnMsmm is 
/ArfAisrf. I8«2. p. 134. 

t IlKost,: Gamrk, dtr rUlo$. iii. 369. * 'Smkatt tntwtitr dm SjahutUaimt cdtr 
PkUotofkk: 

veil. n. 
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cannot say that I was at any period a disciple. It was a long 
while before I knew why. 

t The fundamental difficulty of Spinozism is the impossibility 
of Metaph^-sics, or to speak more precisely, of Ontology. 
The false Method is the fountain of error. If the Alt'thotl 
be allowed, the system must be accepted; if Ontology is a 
possible science, Spinozism is the most perfect form it has 
yet receired. This will be strenuously deniinl by meta- 
physicians ; nor can I pause here to argue so large a ques- 
tion. They will add, jicrhaps, that my denial of Ontology 
does not wholly meet the ease, since other 8{M'eulntors besides 
Spinoza hare employed the same Methml, and, nevertheless, 
have gained disciples; if these disciples have slmwn alueritv 
in setting up as masters in their turn, and disowntnl their 
allegiance, they hare for n time, at least, btvii diseip|(>K. 
"tVhy has this success been denied to Spinoza ? The answer 
is that it has Ixvn deni(>d to him because his d«K*trine did 
not, as theirs did, admit of endless misapprehension and 
equivocation. Had their foundations la'cn <‘X]toseiI, and 
their superstructures unsnp|K>rted by flying buttresses, and 
unconcealed by moving clmids, tlieir tyttering architecture 
would hare shelteretl none whom Spinoza's visionarv falirie 
left unhoused. 

The fundamental mistake of the 3Ietaphrsical Metlmd is 
that it attempts to explain the scheme of the visible from 
the invisible, deduces the knowahle fn>m the unknowable. 
In Pliysics we pass, by verifled inductions, fr»>in the risible to 
the invisible, from the known to the unknown. The bulk of 
our facts relates to the invisible, hut they are so intiniatelv 
dependent on the risible, of which, ind^, they are simpli' 
dednetions, that we feel the same certainty respecting tlieni 
as respecting any visible fact ; they are demonstrable because 
they are prerentable to consciousness nndcr the forms of the 
known. It is otherwise with Metajdiysics, which proceetls 
on nnverifled dednetions. The ground of knowledge there is 
placed beyond experien^. The ideas of Nonmenon, Cause, 
and nnoonditioned existence, are the postnlates tnm which 
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the scheme of- phenomena is dereloped. The constructions 
of the mind are regarded as the models after which Nature 
works. The external order is sought by analysis of the in- 
ternal order. 

Now there is one science which has a delnsire resemblance 
to this a priori evolution of results from abstftictions, and in 
which the process is thoroughly legitimate, and because 
legitimate effective. It is Mathematics. Spinoza, with a 
consistency peculiar to himself, has therefore given his 
syshMii a geometrical form. If the fundamental assumption 
of Metaphysics be warranted, Spinoza is right. If rigorous 
deductions from clear ideas be all that is necessary to assuro 
us of truth, the evtdution of the concrete universe from a 
few detinitions and axioms, is as valid as the evolution of 
iiiiithematieal results. 

liut there is this objection to geometrical metaphysics, 
(ioometry is restricted to relations of magnitude. It deals 
with ]M>ints, lines, and surfaces, which are capable of external 
verifi<‘ation ; they an,* also uneqiiivtx'ul and unalterable : — 
uiuh'r all varieties of conditions angles pr«*8erve their angular 
relations and tlieir unalterable values. Having once defined 
a circle or an angle we may jiroceed in j»erfect confidence to 
dniw' out all the ]H>ssibIe rc’lutions contained within those 
iigures. Not so in Metaphysics. We have not there to 
unftild definitions, but to solve problems, and reach definitions 
hy means of our solutions. We have not simple relations of 
magnitude to deal with, but complex relations of causality. 
Tlic data are not simple and unequivocal, but complicated 
and obscure. Wc have to analyze these into their elements, 
and by unfolding the order of their arrangement unfold 
their causal nextts. Wc are no longer restricted to simple 
unchangeable relations of quantity, but have to take itf the 
variable relations of quality. Our reliance on deduction is no 
longer justifiable ; our definitions and axioms cease to be.oom- 
prehensively true ; and thus it is that De finitions which, 
guides in Mat hematics are wdi-o *- wype in Metep hy sies .* 

^ Gn ihia point, aee Ksirr : UiUtnmekmiiig/m Utr du I k u U i e kJ M t dir frmnf 
Mtte der natur lie k m Thniogit wrd dtr Jtioiit. 
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, It is enough if the definitions of Mathematics are clear, 
they have then all the adequacy they claim. We cannot 
reproach them with leaving relations of quality untouched ; 
they only pretend to embrace relations of quantity. But the 
definitions of Metaphysics must not only be clear, they must 
be adequate, cdtnprehensivc, exhaustive, for they claim to 
disclose the reality in its completeness, and the world in its 
causality. 

Are the postulates of Metaphysics clear? Two thousand 
years of impotence 2>rove their obscurity. Are th«‘y ade- 
quate? They claim to be; but Spinoza has, implicitly, 
denied this claim b3’ assigning intiiiile attributes to exist- 
ence. yet of tiu'se infinite attributes n'cognising only two 
as knowable — Thought and Extension. This diflicultj* he 
nowhere resolves. Yet surely there is a manifest coiitru- 
diction in first postulating an infinity of attributes as the 
constituents of existence, and then proceeding to give an 
^aderpiate explanatM»n of existence by means of only two out 
of the infinite attributes? The mathetnatician inuy not 
argue thus. ‘ Tilings have a gr«*ut variety of ns{N>cts which 
together make up the activities of their natun* ; I can only 
tell you of their quaiititatiw as]M>cts. but from these you may 
recognize all their qualitative us{K‘cts. 1 cun mi*asun' the 
angles of a salt, and only the angles ; fixtui thesi* you may at 


once deduce its other pro|)ertieH, physical, chemical, nial 
therapeutical. I can only iiieasun' the rapidity and sweep of 
the oscillations of ether; but fr<*iii thesi* you can detluc** the 
thermal, optical, and chemical effects.* The absurdity would 
^ -glaniig. The alwurdity if less glaring is a« great which 
pretends to deduce from two attributes the infinite results of 
infinite attributes; or — quitting Sftinoza for the ordinary 
assumption of metaphysicians — to attempt from finite, rela- 
tive knowledge a construction of the infinite and absolutt*. 

M.. Damiron, in a very able essay, denies that the geo- 
metrical method can be applied to Metaphysics, because our 
intelligence caimot form notions so clear and neoessaiy 
respecting substance, ;»ttse, time, good and evil, as respect- 
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ing points, lines, and surfaces; and whenerer sndi clear 
notions have been attempted it has only been by sacrificing 
something of the reality, by the consideration of one aspect 
to the exclusion of the other.* This is perfectly true if 
:ip]>lied to metaphysicians in general ; but u not wholly true 
us applied to Spinoza, whose notions of substance, cause, etc. 
are not less clear than his notions of lines and surfaces.* 
Itleauwhilu let us ask, why can wo not form notions of cause, 
substance, and tlie rest, equalling in certainty our notions of 
lines and surfaces? Tiic answer to this question dooms 
Metaphysics to eternal uncertainty : It is because Geometry 
ncviT quits the sphere of its quantitative relations that its 
axioms retain their necessary clearness, and its consequences 
tlicir necessan' truth. It begins with lines and surfaces, 
Avitlj lines and surfaces it ends ; it is a purely formal and 
detluctive science. Its truths, when objectively applied, 
include no ttlhcr than those oriyiimlly given ; when 

from uh'ol lines and the n'lations of those lines we pass to 
rial lines and relations, we are still strictly within the sjihere 
of lines and their n'hitions ; and the mightiest geometry can 
tell us nothing whatever of any othrr j»nq>erty of substance ; it 
is iMiwerless Wfore any ndutions except those of magnitudes. 
Although we find, as a matter of fact, that qiiestions of 
quantity underlie questions of quality, so that inatheiuatics 
thus becomes an organon of disctiveiy, these results have to be 
Bought in other ways, and liave to be verified by other means. 
IVe have found that the rapidity and swing of oscillating 
media determine ike difierences in tone and colour. But no 
matheiiiatician could have deduced a tone or a colour from 
the velocity and sweep of a vibration. Formal Logic does 
remain within the sphere of its original assumptions, and it 
nvals geometiy in its exactness ; but when Logic passes'into 
Metaphysics, it unhappily starts from its subjective sphere, 
iind imsses to the olgective, pretending to inchtdt in its circle 
fur more than is given in the original subjective datum, pire> 
tending indeed to disclose the wAole nolars of Substance, 

* Daxisox : Mtmoin mr p. 18 , 
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Cause, Time, and Space, and not merely eeriaia relationt 
among our ideas of these. When, for example, Spinom 
passes from his ideal distinction of cause and effect, as when 
he prores that God must act according td the laws of his own 
nature, yet without constraint, nothing determining him save 
his own perfection, it is evident that Spinoza believes the 
purely subjective definition which he has framed expn'sses the 
whole truth of objective reality; he pretends to knotv the 
nature of Gixl, and to know it through fhe ludions he has 
framed of cause and efft*ct. To select niHitlier example, the 
fifth proiKtsition. on which 8t> much «»f Spinoza’s H3'stein 
depends : ‘ It is impossible that there should la* two or inon* 
Substances of the same nattin*, or of the same Attribut<>.' 
This is subjectiveK' true : as true as a pr«»jH»Miti»in in Ktudid ; 
that is to sa v, it ctuitains nc* contradict ion, it i.n pt'rfectl}- 
coherent witli the definitions of Substance and Attribut«* ; 
but if we pass from drjintliou, and hH>k onl>' at actual sub- 
stances before us — saj' two minerals — wi* j»erc«*ivi» the defini- 
tion to be framed from ideas, and n<*t founded on objective 
reality. Tlie fact is that Substance, ns he defines it, is alto- 
gether unknown to us ; it is removed fnun all ex|»erieiice and 
tall possible verification. Tlie sulwitances (existences) which 
|we can know, do not acconl with his proiiosition. 

The mathematician diHluces conclusions fn>m a1istnicti«»ns, 
and these are found to coiTes|Kind with ohji*ctive fact t4t 
nearly the whole extent of what was originally assumed, 
namely the relations of magnitudes, and no furtluu*. The m»*ta- 
physician deduces conclusions equally alwtiact, and it iiwy Is* 
that some conclusions will apply to objective fact (os when it 
is said * nothing can be and not be at ilic same moment’) but 
the moment he speaks of Cause, Time, Space, and Substance, 
his ideas ore neccaaartly indistinct, because he cannot know 
these as things i he con only fhime inferonoes respecting 
them, and these inferenoee at every step need verifieation. 

This the metaphyeieian will deny. He believes in the 
'validity of Beoeon. He maintains the perfect oompetenoe of 
human intellect to know Oonse, Time, Space* and Sobetance; 
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but he has not the same clear argument Spinoza on 
which to ground this belief. And here we are &ce to face 
with the radical assumption which constitutes the inif-ini 
error and logical ^libction of Spinoza’s system. He holds 
and expressly teaches that the tubjeelive idea is the actual 
iiiitige or complete expression of the objective fact. * Hoc est, 
id qiuKl in intellectu objective continetur debet necessario in 
iialurd dari.’ The order and connection of ideas is pre- 
cisely the order and connection of things. In the Scholi um 
to J’rop. VI 11. yre have scon him maintaining that the correct 
<lcliiiition of a tiling expri^sses the nature of the thing, and 
noiliing but its nature; which is true in one sense; ibr 
unless it express the nature of the thing the definition must 
be incorrect ; but false in another and more important sense ; 
for every definition we can frame only expresses our concep- 
, tions of the nature of tlie thing: and thus we may define the 
'nature of the inhabitants of the moon, and adhere to oiur 
definitions w*ith the utmost logical rigoiu*, yet all the while 
Ik* utterly removed from any n>al knowledge of those inhabi- 
tants. The {losition is logically deducible from Spinoza’s 
conception of the relation bi'tween Tliought and Extension as 
the two Attributes of Sulistance; but it is a position which 
is einphutically contradicted by all sound Psj'chology. Never- 
theless without it Metajihysics has no basis. Unless clear 
ideas are to be accepted as the truths of things, and unless 
every idea, which is distuictly conceived by the mind, Ima its 
idratr, or object — ^metaphysicians are without a fVilcrum. 

Having thus signalized tlie fundamental position of Spi- 
noza's doctrine, it is there, if anywhere, that we shall be able 
to show his fundamental error. On tlie truth or fiilsehood of 
this one assumption must Spinozism stand or faU. Those 
who agree with us may escape Spinozism ; but they escape it 
by denying the possibility of all Ontology. 

Tins consideration, that the mind is not a passive mirror 
reflecting ^e nature of things^ but the partial creator of ita 
own forms — ^that in perception there is nothing bat ceiii^ 
changes in the percipient — ^this consideTation, we say, is the 
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deBtrnetioii of the very basis of metaphysics, for it expressly 
teaches that the subjective idea is not the correlate of th4 
objective fact ; yet only upon the belief that our ideas are tho 
|>erfect and adequate images of external things can meta-i 
tihysical speculation rest. Misled by the nature of gcnniietiy 
^hich draws its truths from the mind as the spider dniws the 
^eb from its bosom, Descartes assumed that inet4iphy8ieal 
praths could be attained in tlic suiue way. Spine »auir hiul 
read Bacon’s denouncement of tliis « priori Metlnnb tlioiigli 
evidently unpnq>ured to 8e*e the truth of the pnd4‘st. It 
is curious to read his eriticiHin of Bacon ; he hwiks on it 
as that writer's great error, to have inistuken the knowltnlg^* 
of the first cause and origin of things. ‘t>ii the nature of 
mind, he says, Bacon six^aks very c4>nfus4HlIy ; and while he 
proves nothing, judges much. Fur in the first place ho sup. 
{>0808 that the human iiitelleet, Wsitles the dectqttioiiH uf the 
senses, is subject to the deceptions 4»f its 4wn iuitur«\ and that 
it conceives everj^thing according t4> the aiialt>gies of its own 
nalture, and not according to the analogies 4 »f the utiivenu* ; 
so that it is like an unequal inirn»r to the rays of things, 
which mixes tlie conditions of its own uatiirt* with th«>si* «»r 
external things.’* 

Spinoza’s aberration is rc*tnarkitble In^cause he had also siH*n 
that in some sense the subjective was D4»t the absolute ex- 
|>res8ion of the objective ; as is pnA*4*d by his ccdebratinl 
argument for the destruction c»f fimil causes, whendti ht* 
showed that onh'r was a thing of the imagination, ns 
were also right and wrong, usi*ful and hurtful — these bciiiir 
snerely such in relation to us. Still more striking is his 
antieijHition of Kant in this possagt* • Kx qnibus clan* 
videre cst, mensuram, tenipus, et niunerum, nUiU esse pnrt«»r 
cogitandi, sen potii^s imaginandi modos ; ^ which should Imvi* 
led him to suspect that the same law of mental fumis wa8 
also applicable to all other subjecta. 

• • 9«ai fsim6 ssppasH qaod bsnuins*, pmUtr fsUseiam iriiwwni. 

fdlilsr, omuisqns Sngit as saslogiA mhs nstsiw. at non 
•uakisii uiMvrrH ; aAsL «C sii tMsr niMwsli iBaqitalin ad ffstUsn ivnus, qnt cmin* 
snisnwi nstiM twitm i8usiMC.*-*ISJpS«r. ii Ojurm AmTSms. ^ 32$. 
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Spinoza not only proceeds on the supposition that dear 
ideas are objective truths, but that they carry with them^ 
supreme certainty ; they are tlie formal essences of the objects 
and require no verification. Hence his conclusion that since 
every idea must be adequate to the formal essence of its 
object, beinpf in short the obverse of it, the mind must, in 
order to follow Nature’s example, deduce all its ideas from 
that one which reproduces the origin and source of nature, 
so that it may be also the source of all other ideas.^ 

Calcar ideas are distinguished from confused ideas : the 
sec'oiid are jmHlucts of fortuitous bodily movement, the first 
of puiv reason : ‘ex pura iiiente, et non ex fortuitis motibus 
CM ir]M »ris factie siiit/ And to reduce all these clear ideas under 
one, wo must an amiiigi* them that our mind objectively 
reproduces that whitdi is ftirinally objective in nature. 

Yet he w*arn8 us against mistaking abstractions for realities, 
and 11ac<»n would have applaiidedAvhat is said about guarding 
ourselves against confounding what is only in our own minds 
with what is in things: ‘et magnopore cavebimusne miscea- 
imis ea quie tantum sunt in intellectu cum iis qua* sunt in re.’ 
This is, indeed, the danger of philosophy. We avoid it by 
Verilication whitdi pnjves the corre8|K*ndence between object 
and idea.t 

Also in respect of Definitions his warning is raised. ‘ A 
defiiiilhui should explain the intiiiiute essence of a thing, and 
we must be on our guard lest we substitute a (mrticulor pro- 
lK?rty for this essence. If, for example, a circle be defined as 
a figure in which all the lines from the centre to the circum- 
i’creiicc are equal, eveiy one sees that this definition in no 
way explains the essence of a circle but only one of its pro- 
lK.*rties : and although, as I said, this matters little in 
reference to figures and other enlia raiionis^ it is import^t in 


* ' Porro ex hoc ultimo, quod diximue, edlicK quod ideu omnioo cum suseiMitia 
fonnali debeat couTvnire, patet iterum, ex eo quod, ut memi nosUm omnino nfanit 
uatur» exemplar, debeat omuca euaa tdeaa prodocere ab ea qua refrrt ongUMu at 
^ntom totiua natune ut ipsa ctiam sit fons oeterarom ideanun.'— ih 
Amend. 42. 

t On this point eompace our Pirot^mena, u. 1 16 . 
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reference to real and physical things, because their properties 
cannot be understood so long as their essence is unknown. 
If we leave essences out of sight, the necessary concatenation 
of ideas which should reproduce the concatenation of objects 
is destroyed.’ * 

In arrangfing our i)erception8 systematically, he says, we 
must ascertain first if there is some being which is the cause 
of all things, and what that being is, so that its objective 
essence will be also the cause of our ideas, and thus our 
minds reproduce the order of nature, its essence and luiioii. 
And this course he follows in the construction of his systeiii. 
It is the purely ontological pn^cess. Ha<l he approached 
from the psychological side, and first thoroughly investigated 
the conditions and limits of huitian knowledgt*, he would 
liave seen the initial mistake of his MethcHl. Indeed an 
extension of his own principles might have o]KUied to him a 
vista of his error, lie Itfid down the canons of truth and 
error. All inodeipiate ideas he Bays are erroneous, and only 
these. The mind has a variety of such ideas — iimdc<|uuto, 
confused, truncated — the origin of which is vague exfierieiice, 
imagination, opinion, as distinguished from reason. The 
ideas of reason are clear and mlequate. It may startle tho 
reader to find among the inadequate confuscHl ideas spiK*ifiocl 
by Spinoza, some which are the ix^ciiliar objiH^-ts of nieta* 
physics, namely Beuig, Thing, Freeiloin, and general ideas 
such as Man, Animal,* &e. These arc nothing but abstnic* 
tions arising from the infirmity of thought. We cannot at 
once embrace many elements of a conception. Wa cannot 
hold many particulars steadily and clearly before the mind. 
Drooping under their weight, and dazzled by their multi- 
plicity, the mind slips away, carrying with it (by abstraction) 
some one confused general character, in which the particular 
details are nu»re or less merged. Imagining objects in ex<r 
treme confusion we resume them under one predicate such as 
Being, Thing, Genus. Thus all images of particular men or 
particular horses are confusedly blended in the abstraction 

« IM ImM. Emmd. SS. 
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Man or Horae. Thus traaaoendental ideas are formed. 
They are notianea univeraalea, and as such are necessarily 
obscure, inadequate, ergo erroneous. What wonder then 
these notions have been fruitful of controversy, since each 
man re]>rcscnts the object by that sign which most interests 
him, and thus the variety of ideas calling themselves universal 
has been proportionate to the variety of interests. Freedom 
is an example. It is founded on the supposition of some 
^•iieral ^Vill, or absolute faculty of determining this or that 
act, i.e. an abstraction from particular acts of volition, as 
Man is from individual men. The real will is desire, and 
«>vcry act of dt^sire has its special cause, which it necessarily 
<‘..n»»w8 as effect. If we abstract from all these particular 
acts a naked undetermined Will, a Will that is uncaused, it 
is something removed from realit}', ‘ens imaginationis,’ 
having no more objective existence than the lapidiiy of stone, 
the ftureily of gold, the animalUy of lions and tigers. 

If we reject as abstractions, fictions of our infirm thought, 
snch notions os those of ens, aliyuul, friM>dom, final cause, 
Al'c., how cun Spinoza ask .us to accept his notions of God, 
Cause, and Substanc<*, ns if them* also were not abstrac- 
tions similarly constructed? Are they clearer? Are they 
nion' real? Yes, he r«>plies. Those ore marked out as 
tHtlionrs remnitines, and their validity is seen nn their bein^ 
(*ommuu to all experience. The notio eommunia is an expres- 
sion of nml existence, bi'cause it ex]>resse8 that which is 
found common to eveiy individual thing. Our knowledge of 
things, indei'd, is partial, and in so far inadequate; but, if 
throughout this partial knowledge there runs one common 
character, we may be sure that this common character 
exprt'sses a common truth.* There are notions common to , 
all minds ; these must be true. 

The objection will certainly arise that what are called 
ftotumaa univenaU * — the conceptions Hung, Something, 
Freedom, Tirtne, AmmiLl, Han, Ac. — are quite as common to 
(dl minds as the nofumes eomiiumes, God, Sttbetanoe,aiidGaaae. 
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Why then is the one class to be rejected bb Tagne error, and 

the other accepted as irresistible truth ? Spinoza's answer 

would be that the criterion of truth is clearness and distinct- 
• 

ness. A geometrical fallacy. * He who has a true idea not 
only knows that he has it but is unable to doubt its truth. ’ A 
psychological fallacy. Let us follow his demonstration of it : 

* A true idea in us is that which is adequate in God, in so 
as he is manifested by the nature of the huiiiaii mind (by 
odroU. prop. xi. part ii.). Let us, therefore, 8Upix>se that thens 
is in Grod, so fur as he is manifested by the human mind, 
an adequate idea A. Tliere must be also in God the idi»a of 
this idea, which is related to GckI in the same way as idea 
A (ace. to prop. xx. the demonstnition of which is uiiivt*rsal). 
But the idt^a A is supintsed to Ixdong iiod in st> far as he 
is manifested by the hiiinan mind ; therefore, also the idea of 
this idea must behuig to GihI in the Haim* way, i. e. this 
adequate idea of the idea A will Ik* in the same mind whi«*li 
has the adequate idea A; and thus he who has an adequate 
idea or (by prop, xxxiv. part ii.) who truly knows a thing, 
miist at the same time have an adequab* idea or tnie c<»giiition 
of his cognition i. e. (as is 8i*lf evident} he must at the same 
time have certitude : Q. E. D. 

SchoL In scholium prop. xxi. I have explained what is 
the idea of on ‘idea. But it is b^lxMioted that the preceding 
proposition is sufficiently evident by itself. For no one who 
has a true idea is ignorant that a true idea in%*olve8 the 
highest certitude. To have a true idea sigiiiffi^s nothing else 
than to know a thing perfectly ; nor, iiid<*ed, can any one 
doubt this unless he 8up]>ose8 an idea to be a mute image, 
like a picture, and not a mode of thought. And 1 ask who 
can know that he understands a thing unless he first under- 
stands it, i.e. who can Amotr that he is certain of a thing 
unless he be first certain of it? Further, what can bo clearer 
and more certain than a true idea, so as to be a criterion of 
its truth ? As light manifests both itself and darkness, so 
truth is the criterion of itself and of fSslsehood. And hereby 
I believe myself to hare answered the following objections : 
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namely, if a true idea is distmgnidied from a fidse idea only 
in so far as it is said to agree with its oliject, a true idea has 
no more reality or perfection than a fiilse idea (since they 
are distinguished solely by an extrinsic niark),*and conse- 
quently the man who has true ideas would have no more of 
reality or perfection than he who has false ideas. Further, 
whence comes it that men hare false ideas? And lastly, 
whenco can one certainly know that he has ideas which ag^ree 
with their objects ? . . . Add to this that our mind, in so far 
as it truly {lerceives things, is a part of the indnite intellect 
of (lo<l, and thus it is as necessary that clear and distinct 
idi‘:i.s of mind are true as that the ideas of God are true.’ 

A metaidtysician may be satisfied with the criterion of in- 
wanl conviction, and the character of clearness. Positive 
pliilosophcrs may be jM'rmitted to decline such a criterion. 
They cannot accept subjective distinctions as equivalent to 
objective discrimination : logical analysis as equivalent to 
]>liysical analysis; and mih' tiKinicrc de voir as a method of 
scan'll. They deny the validity of a method which begins 
by assuming the conclusions at which it is to arrive. If we 
can ever solve the pn>blems of the invisible and unknown, 
we must be led up to them through the avenues of the 
visible and known. Physics must form the prolegomena to 
Metaphysics. Psychology will teach ns to relinquish all 
vain efforts to transcend our faculties, and no longer waste 
valuable time in ontological research. 

I must not pursue this topic. Enough has been said, 
pcrha]}s, to indicate what I consider tlic strength and the 
weakness of Spinozism. Its stre-iigth lies in its consistency. 
If clear tlioughts an' adeqiuite and accurate representations 
of things, if Thought itself is the correlate of Extension^ 
Mind the obverse of Matter, coextensive and cointoBsive, 
and human intellect a mode of God’s infinite attribute; 
then, indeed, all the, movements of matter will be paralleled 
by movements of mind, the external order will be identical 
with the internal order, and whatever we find in the intellect 
may be condudod to exist in the eztmnal world ; solgectiTe 
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'logic being, oe Hegel boldly affirms, identiBal with objective 
reality. That is the foundation of Spinozism. W e must ask 
f br no proof of so momentous a position. It is aiitecetleiit 
to aU proof. To deny it is to deny philosophy. ‘With 
Method,* Spinoza says,* ‘it is as with other instruments. 
Forging iron is only possible when we have a hammer ; but 
have the hammer we must forge it, which presupitoses 
another instrument, and so on ad infinitum. It would lx» 
vain to attempt to prove by such reiuk>ning that man hud no 
power to forge iron. In the beginning men ustxl the instru- 
ments fumishetl by nature and with them uia4le a few iin- 
2 K>rfect things, tlien other things lK*tt«>r and with mow* ease, 
and thus gmdiially |H*rfeeting both tlieir w*>rk» and their 
instruments they luive come t«> perform wonderful things 
with little difficulty. In the same way the hiiinun umler- 
standing in virtue of the jaiwer which is in it fashions its 
intellectual instruments, by means of which it acqiiiriw new 
forces, and so on gradually fortifying its»*lf it advances tilt 
supreme wistlom is attaimtl. There •■xists in us u tn»e idea 
which resembles an instnunent, aial which while it is com- 
prehended by the niinti, enables us to compndiend the 
difference which exists betwet^n the i«lca iUadf and every 
other jierception.’ 

If no proof is offere«l of tli»‘ funduniental ]H>sition. rigorrms 
proof is offeretl of all that is ev<»lv«Ml frcmi it. thiec admit that 
all clear and ilistinct ideas are necessarily a<lc<|uute expres- 
sions of objects, and the inatheniatirnl de<luctinn pna'ctsls 
undisturbed. One might indtxsl uilvance another system on 
a similar laisis, having e<|ual validity and opjawite con- 
clu.sions. For example, Bpinoza g<*Dcrates Motion out oi 
Extension. It would be easier to generate Extension out of 
Motion ; r«r if not easier, the mere possibility of doing it is 
enough for my purpose. Again, Spinoza makes Thought 
the infinite attribah* of Sttlurtance ; thereby giving a fKUil 
liotb to animate and inanimate olgecta* Bnt with eqnal or 
greater validity Thought may be conceived as no general 
attribute at all, only a special mode of the general attri* 


• IV hid/itt. Kmtm4. SO. 
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bate of Force. One idea is as clear as the other; which is 
true? It is because Metaphysics is without a criterion that 
Bystems springs up like mushrooms and like mushrooms 
disappear. The contest is interminable, because no con- 
rliisidtis arc verifiable. 

In conclusion we may point to Spinozism as the legitimate 
result of that Subjective Method which Descartes, in spite 
of his insurgenco against Scholasticism, had restored to its 
aiui. nt place. In vain were metaphysical entities and 
nietuidiysical theories banished; their parent, the meto- 
l.l.ysi. al MeUiod, was retoined. That process of deduction 
whieli, as in Mathomaties. from a few axioms constructed 
a wb..le iiniveroe, could only liave been legitimised by an 
initial rerifieatiun of the principles and a successive verifi- 
eati..i, of the conclusions. This was not attempted, and 
c.nld not have been eflVH-ted, since the premisses and the 
conclusions embrace objects inaccessible to human powers. 

'I here ore other |ioints which might profitably be dis- 
. ussed did our limits admit of it ; but enough has been 
saiil to show the main directum of Spinoza's sinjculations 
and 1 heir historical |M«ition. as the development of that 
31.1 ho, 1 which Descartes Inul systematizeil. The application 

0 tie ^letluMl to cosmical phenomena in the Imnd,? of 

1 escartes and his followers, rapidly discWl its essential 
unfitness for research; the application to ontological prob- 
cuts in the luuids of Spinoza, lc*d to results so shuttling and 

so abhorrent to the general mind, that it called attention to 
le grounds upon which such conclusions could be based. 
As I said before there were no Spinozists to carry on the 

r, '*^.i.i • 1 ***®*'^ master. The followers of Descartes were 

n 3 silenced bjr the followers of Newton. Only in Meta- 
1* »yKic8 could they find a field, and there to this day Descartes 

regarded as a master ; no one avowedly adopts Spiamdam, 
(jorman Ontology is thoroughly penetrated by it.* 

sbsadsBt Tl» bet opiMitioii. of hi. doeMa. I 

«r« in Kmo Fuenrnm: OmcA. dir m..,. . . ^ * 

JUiiM wirfpWwL ^ ^ 
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THE FIRST CRISIS IS MODERN PHII.OSOPIir. 

S PINOZA, by the development of tlie pferms sent forth by 
Descartes, produced a crisis. He startled men by the 
conclusions to which he showed that their philosophical 
premisses irresistibly* led; and thus forced them into the 
dilemma either of rejecting; the premisst's, or rejecting the 
validity of Philosophy as then conceived. 

If the premisses are correct, and every clear, distinct idea 
is necessarily true, subjective logic is a key to the mystery 
of the objective world ; the internal order is identical with 
the external order ; and Spinozism is the only cn*e«l. 

If the premisses are not correct, if the voice of (’ohscujus- 
ness is not necessarily the voice of truth, tlie subjective not 
always the harmonious correhite of the objective, Meta- 
physical Philosophy is iiii]Kit«>nt, be«'ause it has its basis in 
this certitude of Consciousness. 

Spinozism or Scepticism 9 Tliere seemed no third (alter- 
native. Nor was there a third alternative, so long as Philo- 
sophy fieraisted in its ontological and absolute claims — ]ier- 
sisted in the metaphysical Methrsl, in the search fur truths 
lying beyond the sphere of relativity. A new ctmceptioii of 
Philosophy was needed to restore the shattered confidence of 
l>hilosophers. 

This new conception was then slowly growing into the 
distinctness it has of late assumed. It involved a complete 
changf* in the point of view. The relativity of all knowledge 
was its primary canon. With this necesrarily came a com- 
plete exclusion of ontological research. Tte nature and 
limits of Knowledge became the most urgent topics. Before 
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deciding upon any question relating to Creation, Immortality, 
or Cause, men saw themselves compelled to decide upon the 
eoinpetenco of human faculty to acquire any knowledge 
whatever of such subjects. If this inquiry should result 
in disclosing a native incompetence, there would be an end 
to all disputes on topics thus removed from rational research. 

The crisis, therefore, turns upon this fundamental dispute : 
Can the human mind transcend the sphere of relative know- 
and, passing from Consciousness to Causes, explore 
the nature <if things prr »c? 

The first decomposition of this great question is into the 
]»sycln ‘logical question of the origin of ideas: Have we or 
tiftvr fre iioi any ideas whieh are antecedent tOy and independent 
nj\ IJjr peri nice ? 

The reiHignition of this question as the primary one, con- 
stitutes a new ora in Histoiy. Several writers have remarked • 
tlu‘ enormous prediuiiiiiaiice of psychological inquiries from 
Si>iiioza to Fichte ; but the rejisoii of this turn in the direc- 
tion of Pbilosu]»hy has not, I think, been recognised. The 
fact is patent ; tlie connection of the predominance of Psy- 
chtdogy with the necessary decrease of" Ontology required 
(explanation ; the more so as Psychology occupied but little 
attention in the ancient and medueval schools. I believe 
that the importance acquired by Psychology, especially in 
its treatment of ihe origin and scope of human faculty, was 
the natural result of the same objective tendency which had 
given prominence to the Inductive Method. A necessity had 
arisen for a new course of investigation. The hopeless 
failure's of so many generations suggested that the seekers 
had Ix'gun their search at the wrong end ; and that before 
any issue could be found, a complete revision of the means 
of search was indispensable. The limits and conditions of 
the inquiring mind had to be ascertained. 
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THIRD EPOCH. 

Philosophy pauses to ascertain the scope and limits of 
the human mind. 


CHAPTER I. 

HOBBES. 

P erhaps no writer except Spinoza has ever Ix'cn pn 
uniformly depreciated as Hobbes. From his first appear- 
ance until the present day his .name has been a bye-word of 
contempt with the majority of writers ; and even by tht>s.- 
who have been liberal enough to acknowledge merit in uii 
adversary, he has been treated as a dangerous and shallon 
thinker. The first person who saw his iin]xjrtanc<> us a 
political thinker, and had the courage to proclaim it, was 
James Mill. As long as political and social theories continue 
to be judged of by their supposed consequences, so long will 
Hobbes be denied a fair hearing. He has roused the o<lium 
theologicum. It will be long ere that will be appeased. 

Faults he had, unquestionably ; short-comings, incomplct>‘ 
views; and — as all error is dangerous in proportion to it- 
plausibility — we will say that he was guilty of dangerous errorc. 
Let the faults be noted, but not oveeiitrained ; let the short- 
comings and incomplete views be enlarged and correctc<l : 
the errors calmly examined and refuted. We shall b' 
gainers by it ; but by inconsiderate contempt, or by vilifyiii>.'< 
no good result can be obtained. Impartial minds will mut 
Hobbes amongst the greatest writers England has produced* 
He is profound, and he is clear ; weighty, strong, and spark- 
ling. His style, i|s mere style, is in its way as fine as an.'* 
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thing in English : it has the clearness as well as the solidity 
and brilliancy of crystal. Nor is the matter unworthy of 
tlie form. It is original, in the sense of having been passed 
through the alembic of his own brain, even when formerly 
the property of others. Although little of it would now ap- 
jiear novel, it was novel when he produced it. Haughty, dog- 
matic, overbearing in manner, he yet loved Truth, and never 
hesitated to i>roclaim it. ^ Harm I can do none,’ he says, 
ill the opening of the Leviathan^ * though I err no less than 
tlu*y (i.e. previous writers), for I shall leave men but as they 
arc, ill doubt and dispute ; but intending not to take any 
]»rinciple ujion trust, but 011I3’ to put men in mind of what 
ilti'tf kmnr alreiulif, or may kno%v by their experience, I hope to 
err less ; and when I do, it must proceed from too hasty con^ 
which I will endeavour as much as I can to avoid.’ * 
He proclaims that Psj-chology is a science of observation ; » 
that if we would understand the conditions and operations 
of our minds, we must patientlj' IcKik inwards and see what 
] lasses there. All the rc*asoning and subtle disputation m 
the world will not advance us one step, unless we first get a 
lirm laisis on fact. ‘ Man/ he says elsewhere, with his usual 
<*iiuslicity, ‘ has the exclusive privilege of forming general 
theorems. But this privilege is alloyed by another, that is, 
by the privilege of absurdity, to which no living creature is 
subject but man only. And of men those are of all most 
subject to it, that profess Philosophy.’ And the cause of 
this large endowment of* the privilege to philosophers we 
mu}' read in another {mssoge, where he attributes the diffi- 
cult}*' men have in receivuig Truth, to their minds being 
prepossessed by fiilse opinions— they having pr^udyed the 
question. The passage is as follows : — * When men have 
once acquiesced in untrue opinions, and registered them as 
a^uthenticated records in their minds, it is no less impoaiable 
to speak inteUigibly such men than to write legibly on a 
paper already scribbled over.’ 

Hobbes’s position in the History of Philosophy is eas&y 

* WarJti, edited by W. HauESWOsni, iv. 1. 
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assigned. On the qnestion of the origin of our knowledge 
' he takes a decided stand upon Experience: he is the pre- 
cursor of modem sensationalists : — 

‘ Concerning the thoughts of man I will consider them 
first singlj, and aftenvurds in a train or dependence upon 
one another. Singly thej* are every one a rcprcsctUtUion or 
appear€t»ce of some quality or other accident of a body with- 
• ^ out us, which is coiunionly called an ohjeet. Which object 
■worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of a man's Iwuly ; 
and bydiversityof working. proJuceth diversity of apiK‘aniiici‘8. 

‘ Tlie original of them all is that which we call for 

there is no conception in a man's mind wiiich hath not at 
first, totally or by parts, been Ix'gotton upon the <trgans of 
sensp. The rest are derived fn>iii that iwiginaL* * 

Here is stated, in the broadest maiiiuT, the i>riiiciple €*f 
sensationalism. It is in direct antagonism to the doctrine 
of Descartes that there are innate ideas ; in direct anta- 
gonism to the old doctrine of* the spirituality of Mind. 
Theoretically this principle maybe insignilicunt ; historically 
it is important. 

Hobbes's language is plain enough, but we will still further 
quote from him, to obviate any doubt as to his meaning. 

^According to the two principal parts of man, I divide his 
faculties into two sorts — faculties of the fror/y, and faculties 
of the mind. 

‘ Since the minute and distinct anatomy of the powers of 
the body is nothing necessaty to the present purpose, I will 
only sum them up in these three heads, — power nutniivif 
power generative, and power moiivr. 

^Of the powers of the mind there be two sorts — eogniiivr^ 
imaginative, or amcepiwe and motive. 

* For the understanding of what I mean by the power 
cognitive, we mnst remember and acknowledge that there be 
in onr minds continually certain immgee or conceptions of 
the things without us. This imagery and repreeentation of 

* Lemmiham^ eh. i. In the Ibttoviiig espoeitioo we ahsU eoMiiaue 
the Lw vimi k en end mmrnkmm Itom the ffumm JSMm 
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the qualities of the things without, is that which we call our 
conception, imagination, ideaa, notice, or knowledge of them ; 
and the faculty, or power by which we are capable of such 
knowledge, is that I here call cognitive power, or coneeptive, 
the power of knowing or conceiving.* 

The mind is thus wholly constructed out of sense. Nor 
must wc be deceived by the words faculty and power, as if 
they meant any activity of the mind — as if they implied that 
Ihe mind eo-operalcd with sense. The last sentence of the 
ioregoing passage is suflicieut to clear up this point. He 
1‘lsi‘wheru says : — ‘All the qualities called sensible are, in the 
that catiseth them, but so man}’ several motions of t^ 
matti-r by which it presseth on our org-ans diversely. Neither 
ill ns Ih it are pressed are they anything else but divers motions ; 
for m dion preJueeth nothing but motion.’ 

Hobbes, therefore, and not Locke, is the precursor of that 
school of Psychology which flourished in the eighteenth 
eonlnry (principally in Prance), and which made every 
operation of the mind proceed out of transfuruicd sensations; 
which ended, logically enough, in saying that to thii^ is to’ 
fed — penser c'esl sen Hr. 

It is to HobWs that the merit is due cf a discovery which, 
though so fiiniliar to us now as to appear self-evident, was 
yet in truth a most important discovery, and was adopted by 
Descartes in his Meditations* — it is that our sensations do; 
not correspond with any external qualities; that what sre; 
called sensible qualities are nothing but modifications of the 
Hcntitmt being;-— 

‘ Beaausa the image in vision, consisting of colour and 
shai)e, is the knowledge wc have of the qualities of the object 
of that sense ; it is no hard matter for a man to fisll into 
this opinion that the same colour and shape are the v^ 
qualities themselves ; and for the same cause that sound and 
noise are the qualities^of the ball or of the air. And this 

* OMCAm* BMjr poMihIr havn diMwrittd it for himaelf ; bst tbo priority of . 
^tlilipNtioD ia «t sny rate due to Hossss— • fset Snt aotiMA wo briisTo, I7 
Mr. IUlum : Literstmrs f^Enrsfe, tiL STl. 
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opinion hath been bo long received that the contrary must 
needs appear a great paradox ; and yet the introduction of 
apeeiea vUible and intelligible (which is necessary for the main- 
tenance of that opinion) passing to and fro from the object 
is worse than any paradox, as being a plain impossibility. I 
shall therefore endeavour to make plain these points : 

* That the subject wherein colour and image are inherent, 
lis not the object or thing seen. 

• * That there is nothing without us (really) which we call 
an image or colour. 

* That the said image or colour, is but an apparition unto 
us of the motion^ agitation, or alteration, trhieh the object 
worketh in the brain, or spirits, or some internal substance of 
the head. 

‘ That as in vision, so also in conceptions that arise from 
the other senses, the subject of their inference is not the 
object but the sentient.’ 

This important principle, which Canieades among the 
ancients alone seems to have suspected, Hobbt's has very 
clearly and conclnsirely illustrated. 

Sense famishes us with conceptions ; but ns thert' an* 

' other operations of the mind besides the conceptive, it re- 
tnains to be seen how sense can also be the original of them. 

And first, of Imagination. Mr. Hallum has noticed the 
acuteness and originality whicdi often characterise Hobbes's 
remarks ; and he instances the opening of the chapter on 
Imagination in the Leviathan. It is worth quoting : — ‘ Tliat 
when a thing lies still, unless somewhat else stir it, it will 
lie still for ever, is a truth no one doubts of. But that when 
a thing is in motion it will etemaBy be in motion, unless 
somewhat else stay it, though the reason be the same, 
namdy that nothing can change itself, is not so easily 
assented to. For men measure not only other men but all 
other things hj themselves; and because they find them' 
selves subject alter motion to pain and lassitude, think 
everything else grows weary of motion and seeks repose of 
its own accord; Ut^ eomsidering whether it be not some 
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other motion wherein that desire of rest^ 'Qmj find m them- 
selres, consisteth.* Imagination Hobbes defines as a * con- 
ception remaining and bj little and little decaying firom and 
after the act of sense.* ... * Imagination, therefore, is bnt 
decaying sense.* The reader must not here understand by 
iniagiiiation anything more than the retaining of an image 
of the object, after the object is removed. It is the term 
used by Hobbes to express what James Mill happily called 
Ideation. Sense, Sensation ; ideas. Ideation. Hobbes says, 
soiis('. Sensation ; images. Imagination. 

The materialism of Hobbes does not consist merely in his 
language (as is the cose with some philosophers ; Locke, for i 
instance) ; it lies at the very root of his theory. Thus, 
he says, we have sensations and we have images — ^ideaa. 
Whence those images *P ‘ When a body is once in motion 
it moreth, unless something hinder it, eternally ; and what- 
f<<H.‘rer hindcreth it, cannot in an instant, but in time and 
hr degrees quite extinguish it; and as we see in the water, 
tliough the wind cease, the waves give not over rolling for a 
long time after : so also it happeueth in that motion which 
is made in the internal parts of man ; then, when he sees, 
dreams, &e. For after the object is removed, or the eye 
shut, wc still retain an image of the thing seen, though more 
ohscun* than when we see it. . . . The decay of sense in 
men waking is not the decay of the motion made in sense, 
hut an obscuring of it, in such manner as the light of the 
sun obscureth the light of the atars ; which stars do no less 
exorcise their virtue, by which they are visible, in the day 
than in the night. But because amongst many. strokes 
which our eyes, ears, and other organs receive fiom external 
ImmUos, the predominant only is sensible ; therefore the light 
of the sun being predominant, we are not aflbeted with the 
action of the stars.* This illustration is very happy ; bnt it 
only serves to bring out into stronger relief tiie materialism. 
He has told ns what Imagination is ; let us now learn what 
is Memory. * This decaying sense, when we would express 
the thing itself, 1 mean /aney itsdf, we call imaginiUionf, as 
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, I hare said before ; bat arhen we would express the decay, 

' aad signify that tbe sense is fading, old, and past, it is called 
memory. So that imagination and memory arc but one 
' thing, which for divers considerations hath divers names.’ 
Mr. Hallain objects to this, and says that it is very evident 
that imagination and memory are distinguished by something 
more than their names. Truly, by ns ; hut not by Iloblx's : 
die evidently uses the word imagination in n more geiieri«'nl 
sense than we use it : he means bj* it Ideiitiun. Tiui.s he calls 
dreams ‘ the imagination of them that sleep.* It is that slate 
of the mind which remains when the <>bjeets which agitated 
it by sensations are removed : the mind is then not so agitated, 
but neither is it calm ; and he coiiipares that state to the 
gentle rolling of the waves after the wind hath ceastHl. 

Let this be distinctly borne in mind : Ifobbes sees nothing 
in the intellect but what was previou.sly in the sense, lien- 
sations, and the traces which they leave ^i. e. images), form 
the simple elements of all knowledge; the vari«>us e;iin- 
mixtures of these elements fonn the various intellcM'tual 
faculties. Open the third chapter of the Lctuathan. In it 
be propounded, as something quite simple and obvious, tiie 
very important law of association of ideas.* He states it 
with great clearness and thorough mastery, though he 
evidently was quite una^vare of its extensive application. 

* When a man thinketh,' he gays, ‘ on anything whatso- 
ever, his next thought afu*r is not alt<>g«‘ther so casnal as it 
seems to be. Not every thought to every thought succeeds 
indifferently. But as we have no iiiiagiiiation whcreiif we 
bare not formerly b.*id sense in whole or in parts, so we have 
ao transition from one imagination to another whereof we 
never bad tbe like before in our senses. The reason whereof 
is this: all fimeies (i. c. images) are molimut tnihin «s, relielt 
of tho$e made in sense ; and those motions that immediately 
succeed one another in the sense continne also together after 
the sense ; insomuch as the (bnner coming again to take place 

* ikf H.r W. IIahilvos ; sAUmI U» UtnTt BVeis, p. * 

biMary of tbit o/ MMcisUoa. 
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and be predominant, the latter followetb bj eoberence of the 
niatter moved, in Buch manner as water upon aspladn table is 
drawn wliich way any one part of it is guided by the finger.’ 

The materialism here is distinct enough. He continues, 
in excellent style : — ‘ This train of thoughts, or mental dis- 
course, is of two sorts. The first is unguided, without 
design, and inconstant, wherein there is no passionate 
thought to govern and direct those that follow to itself, as 
the end and scope of some desire or other passion ; in which 
case the tlioughts are said to wander, and seem impertinent 
ouc to another as in a dream. Such are commonly the 
Ihouglits f>f men that are not only without company, but 
also without care of an^'thing; though even then their 
thoughts are as busy as at other times, but without harmony ; 
as the sound which a lute out of tune would yield to aay 
man; or in tunc, to one tluit could not play. And yetia 
tl;is wild ranging of the mind, a man may ofttimes perceive 
. the way of it, and the dejiendence of one thought upon 
uiiutlier. For in a discourse of our present civil war, what 
would seem more iinitertiueut than to ask, as one did, what 
was the value of a Koman fK^nny '? Yet the coherence to me 
was manifest enough. For the thought of the war iutro- 
diieed the thought of delivering up the King to his enemies; 
the thought of that brought in the thought of the delivering 
up of Christ; and that again the thought of the thirty 
pence, which was the price of that treason; and thence 
easily followed that malicious question, and all this in a 
moment of time ; for thought is quick.’ 

’ For thought is quick.’ This is the simple pregnant com- 
ment, justly deemed sufficient. The plain direct remark 
with which Hobbes concludes the above passage would, in 
the hands of many modems, have run somewhat thus : — 
‘ How wonderful is thought ! how mighty ! how mysterious I 
In its lightning speed it traverses all space, and makes the 
piist present!’ Hobbes, with a few simple direct words, 
produces a greater impression than would all the swelling 
pomp of a passage bristling with notes cfS exclamation. 
This is the secret of his style. It is also the oharaoteristio 
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of his speculations. Whatever fanlts they may have, they 
have no vagifttness, no pretended profundity. As much of 
the truth as he has clearly seen he clearly exhibits : what he 
has not seen he does not pretend to see. 

One important deduction from his principles he has drawn : 

* Whatsoever we imagine is finite. Therefore there is no 
idea, no conception of anything we call infinite. No man 
kcan have in his mind an image of infinite magnitudts nor 
r^nceive infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite power. 
When we say that anything is infinite, we signify only that 
we are not able to conceive the ends and bounds of the thing 
siamed, having no conception of the thing, but of our own 
inability. And therefore the name of God is useti n«>t to 
make us conceive hyn, for ho is incomprehonsible, and his 
greatness and pi'>wor ore inconceivable, but that we may 
honour him. Also because whatsoever we conceive has Iwen 
perceived first by sense, either all at once or by parts, n man 
can hare no thought representing angthing suhjtrt tn Sense.* • 

On Hobbes's principles this is irresistible. He assumes 
that oil our thoughts must be images. So far is this frt»m 
being true, that not even all our sensations are capable of 
forming images. What images arc given bj' the sensations 
of heat or cold, of music, or of taste ? 

Every man’s consciousness will assure him that thoughts 
are not always images. It will also assun? him that he has 
the idea, notion, conception, figment (or whatever name he 
may give the thought) of Infinity. If he attempts to form 
an image of it, that image will of course be finite : it would 
not otherwise be an image. But he can think of it ; he can 
reason of it. It is a thought. It is in his mind'*; though 
how it got there may be a question which he is not in a 
condition to answer. 

We insist upon Hobbeses materialism, the better to pre- 
pare the reader for a correct appreciation of Locke. Hobbes, 
in the sixth chapter of his Human Nature^ has very carefully 
defined what he means by knowledge. *Tliere is a story 
somewhere,’ he says, *of one that pretends to have been 
miraculously cured of blindness, wherewith he was bom, by 
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St. Alban or other saintB, at the town of St. Alban’s ; and 
that the Duke of Gloucester being there, to be satisfied of 
the truth of the miracle, asked the man. What colour is 
this 9 who, bj answering it was green, discovered himself, 
and was punished for a counterfeit : for though hy his sight 
newly received he might distinguish between green and red 
and all other colours; as well as any that should interrogate 
him, yet he could not possibly know at first sight which of 
them was called green, or red, or by any other name. 

‘ By this we may understand there be two kinds of know- 
ledge, whereof the one is nothing else but aetue, or know- 
ledge original, and remembrance of the same ; the other is 
calleil acicnec, or knowledge of the truth, of propoeitions, and 
how things arc called, and is derived from underi4anding. 
Both of these sorts are but experience; the former bmng 
the experience of the effects of things that work upon us 
from without ; and the latter experience men have from 
the proper use of names in langfu^^ : and all experience 
hi’ing. as I have said, but remembrance, all knowledge is 
iviueinbninee.’ 

The only ambiguity possible in the above passage is that 
which might arise from the use of the word understanding. 
This he elsewhere defines as follows : — • 

‘ When a man upon the hearing of any speech hath those 
thoughts which the words of that speech in their connection 
were ordained and constituted to sig^fy, then he is said to 
understand it ; understanding being nothing else but concep- 
tion formed by speech.’ 

We must content ourselves with merely alluding to his 
admirable observations on lang^nage, and with quoting, for 
the hundredth* time, his weighty aphorism, ‘ Words are wise< 
men's counters; they do but reckon by them; but they arej 
the money of fools.’ • 

No attempt is here made to do ftall justice to Hobbes ; no 
notice can be taken of the speculationa which made him 
famous. Our object has been fulfilled if we have made 
clear to the reader the position Hobhes occupies in modem 
psychological speculation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOCKE. 

$ I. Life of Locke. 

J OHN LOCKE, one of the wist'st of Eiii'liahincn, was 
born at Wriiigton, in Somersetshire, on Auj^ist 20, 
I 1632. Little is known of his family, except that his futher 
had served in the parliamentary' wars: a (act not without 
significance in connection with the steady lore of liberty 
manifested by the son. 

His education bt^gan at Westminster, where he stayed till 
he was nineteeen or twenty. He was th«>n sent to <.>xft>rcl. 
That University was distinguished then, as it has ever b«>eii, 
by its attachment to wliaterer is old : tlu' Past is its moihd ; 
the Past has its affection. That there is much gi>od in tliis 
Feneration for the Past, few will gains:iy. Nevertheless, a 
University which piqthid itself on being iH'hind the age, was 
scarcely the fit place for an original thinker. Locke was ill at 
ease. The Philosophy upheld there was S(*bolasticism. t)ii 
sneh Ibod a mind like his could not nourish itself. Like his 
great'predecessor Bacon, he imbibed a prufound cuntenipt for 
the University studies, and in after-life regretted that so 
much of his time ehould have been waste<l on such profitless 
puraoite. So deeply convinced was he of the viciotu jocthod 
of college education, that he ran into the other extreme, 
and thought self-education the best. It is true that all 
great men have been mainly self-taught ; all that is most 
Tslnable amaa must laam for himself, must work out for him- 
self. Locke aasumea that all men wM educate themselves if 
left to themselves. The fimt is, the nuyoritgr Itave to be edn- 
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catcd bj force. For those who, if left to themselTe8,wonldneTer 
educate themselves, colleges and schools are indispensable. 

Locke’s notion of an educated man is verj chanieteristic 
of him. Writing to Lord Peterborough, he says, ‘Your 
Lordship would have your son’s tutor a thorough scholar, 
and I think it not much matter whether he be any scholar 
or no : if he but understand Latin well and hare a general 
6..‘hiMne of the scien^, I think that enough. But I would 
havi‘ him well-bred and wcdl-tempered.’ 

Disgusted with the disputes which usurped the title of 
Pliilusophy, Locke principiilly devoted himself to Medicine 
while ut Oxford, llis proficiency is attested by two reiy 
dilfenMit ik-tsous, and in two very different ways. Dr. 
.Sydciihum, in the Dedicatum of his Ofnervatiom on the 
itnd Cure of Ae.utc Dieense*, Imasts of the approbation 
lH>stowed on his Method by Mr. John Locke, ‘ who examined 
it to the bottom ; and who, if we consider his genius and 
peuetniting and exsurt judgment, has scarce any superior, 
aixl few equals now living.* The second testimony is that 
utfordiMl by Lord 8haiU*sbuiy, when Lttcke first met him. 
The Karl was suffering from an abscess in the chest. No 
one could discover the nature of his disorder. Locke at 
once divined it. The Earl followed his advice, submitted to 
an oi>cratiun, and was saved. A close intimacy sprang up 
Udween them. Locke accompanied him to London, and 
resided principally in his bouse. 

His attention was thus turned to politics. His visits to 
Holland delighted him. ‘The blessings which the people 
there enjoyed under a government peculiarly favourable to 
civil and religious liberty, amply compensated, in his view, 
for what their uninviting tehitory wanted in sceneiy and 
climate.’ * He also visited France and Oermany, making 
the acquaintance of several distinguished men. , 

In 1670 he planned his Beeay eoneeming SumtM Undtr^ 
standing. This he did not complete tiB 1687. In 1675 Hut 
delicate state, of -his health obliged him to travel, end he 

* Omuis BrnwAsr. ‘ 
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repaired to the South of France, where he met Lord Pem- 
broke. To him the Etaay is dedicated. He retximed in 
1679, and resumed his studies at Oxford. But his friend- 
ship for Shaftesbiiry, and the liberal opinions he.wae k now n 
tp ho ld, drew upon him the displeasure of the Court. lie 
was deprived of his studentship by a wry arbitral^* act.* 
Nor did persecution stop there. He was soon forced to quit 
England, and find refuge at the Haf^ie. Then? also the 
anger of the king pursued him, and he was obliged to 
retreat further into Holland. It was then* he published his 
celebrated Letter on Toleration, 

He did not return to England till after the Rerolutiitii. 
Then there was security and welcome. He was pres«M‘d to 
accept a high diplomatic office in Cemuiny, but the state of 
his health prevented him. In lOtKl tlie first inlitiou of hift 
Ktmay apia'annl. He had indet'd nln*ady (IGMK) piiblishi il 
an abridgment of it in L»,*clere*s Jiihliothitfue rniremttlc. 
The success of this LWiy was immense ; and Warburton’s 
assertion to the contraiy falls to tho ground on the 
statement of the numt)er of (.*dition8 which the work rupiJIv 
went thnmgh. Six «ttitions within fourteen years.t and in 
times when Ixxtks sold more slowly than they sell now, is 
evidence enoiigli. 

The publication of his /.May roust'd great opposition. JIc 
soon got involved in the discussions with Btillingflect. 
Bishop of Worcester. He was s«)on after engaged m tin; 
political discussions of the day, and published his Treatin' 
on Government, It was about this time that he became 
acquainted with Sir Isaac Newtitn ; and a portion of their 
reiy interesting correspondence has been given by Lord 
King in bis Lt/e of Loeke. 

• MsesruT; ttutarg ef Bofhmi. t MS-S. 

1 Dm writw sT Um sHid* Led*, te dw Bnof. 9rU„ ssys tbst tlu> r«w»> 
•dittos >p|)wwl ia 1700. VimB Cmms rr]M«ts llW astMWOi. ssd sd<i> lUt » 
sail tditioB «•• yrriMdisf wfcto dcslli wwlocdi tto swbw ; iht* Sftb rdi««»n »r- 
9***^ *• 1700. W'e kaowiMoa what oulwrily thra* wrltm : but d*! 
tlMjrarehi wiw My U aM Iqr tim>ia« i» XaKSS'a la «U iTwdrr. ibr 1«*> 
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Locke’s health, though always delicate, had not been 
disturbed by any imprudences, so that he reached the age 
of seventy>two— a good ripe age for one who had studied 
and thought. He expired in the arma of his Mend, Lady 
Masham, on October 28, lf04. 

§ II. On tub Spirit of Locke’s Writikgs. 

It has for many years been the fashion to deciy Locke. 
Indirect snccxa at his * superficiality ’ abound in .the writings 
of those who, because their thought is so muddy that they 
cannot see its sliallow bottom, fancy they are profound, 
[.ocke's ‘ uiuterialism ’ is also a favourite subject of condo- 
wiili these writers ; and they assert that his principles 
‘ lead to atheism.’ 

Another nusle of imderrolniug Locke is to assert that he 
only horrowetl and {toptil^risod the ideas originated by 
Ifolilifs. The lute Mr. lluzlitt — an acnte thinker, and a 
inctaidiysicinii, but a wilful reckless writer — deliberately 
asserted that Locke owt>d crety thing to Hobbes. Dr. 
AV lie well refM'ats tho charge, though in a more qualified 
niaiiner. He suj's, * Hobbes hud already promulgated the 
main doctrines, which Locke afterwards urged, on the 
subject of the origin and nature of our knowledge.* 

Again, * Locke owed his authority mainly to the intellectuaL - 
circumstances oLthe ^knc. Although a writer of great merit, 
lie by no means possesses such metaphysical aentenesa, or 
such philosopbieal largeness of riew, or such a hharm of 
writing, as to give him the high place he has held in the 
literature of Europe.’ 

That Locke did not borrow his ideas from Hobbes will be 
veiy apparent in our exposition of Locke ; Imt meanwhile we 
may quote the testimony of Sir James Mackintosh, one of 
the best read of our philoaophers, and one intimatd^ 
acquainted with both these thinkmra r— 

’ Locke and Hobbes agree chiefly on Hiooe points In ’ 

except tlie Cartesians, all the qwetdatora of their age wara 
agreed. They differ on the most momeutoos qwisMiwis llm 
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sources of knowledg^e, the power of abstracliion, the nature 
of the will ; on the two last of which subjects, Xocke, by his 
very failures themselves, evinces a strong^ repugfuancc to the 
doctrine of Hobbes. They differ not only in their premisses 
and many of their conclusions, but in their manner of i>hilo- 
sophising itself. Locke hod no prejudice which could lead 
him to imbibe doctrines from the enemy of liberty and reli- 
gion. His stjde. with all its faults, is that of a man who 
^thinks for himself ; and an original style is nut usually the 
vehicle of borrowed opinions.* * 

To this passage we will add another from a still more dis- 
tinguished judge : — 

* Few among the great names in philosophy have met with 
a liarder measure of justice from the present generation tliaii 
Locke, the unquestioned founder of the analytic philosophy 
of Uiind, but whose doctrines were first caricatured, then, 
when the reaction arrived, cast oft*by the pn^vailiiig sedund even 
with contumely, and who is now rc^garded by one of the eou- 
flicting parties in philosophy us an utK»stle of h«*resy and 
sophistiy ; whUe among those who stilUidhere to the standard 
which he raised, there has been a disposition in later times 
to sacrifice his reputation in favour of Hobbt^s — a great 
writer and a great thinker for his time, but inferior to 
Locke not only in sober judgnieiit, but even in profuiulity and 
original genius. Xocke, the most candid ofjihilosopbers, and 
one whose speculations bear on every subject the siroiigc^st 
mark of*having been wrought out from the materials of his 
own mind, has been mistaken for an unworthy plagiarist, 
while Hobbes has been extolled as having anticipated many 
of faxs leading doctrines. He did not anticipate many of 
them, and the present is an instance in what manner it was 
generally done. [The writer is speaking of Lockers refutaiicm 
of JOweaces.] They both rejected the scholastic doctrine of 
Essences, but Locke understood and explained what these 
supposed essences weans. Hobbes, instead of explaining the 
distinction between essimtial and accidental properties, and 

• amimryJk OetsUr ISSL p. 
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between eesential and accidental propositiona, jumped orer it, 
and gave a definition which auits, at most, only essential 
propositions, and scarcely those, as the definition of Proposi- 
tion in general.’ ^ 

Dugald Stewart indeed says ^ that* it must appear erident 
Locke had diligently studied the writings of Hobbes ; ’ but 
Sir J. Mackintosh, as quoted above, has explained why 
Locke appears to have studied Hobbes ; and Stewart is far 
from implying that Locke therefore gained his principal ideas 
from Hobbes. Indeed he has an admirable note in which he 
]K>iiit8 out how completely Locke’s own was the important 
jirinciide of ReJUction. ‘ This was not merely a step heyond 
llobbc‘8, but the correction of on error which lies at the very 
root of Hobbes's system.’ t 

Tliat Locke never read Hobbes may seem incredible, but is, 
we are convinced, the truth. It is one among many examples 
of how few were the books he had read. He never alludes to 
ILibbes in any way that can be interpreted into having read 
him. Twice only, we believe, does he allude to him, and then 
so distantly, and with such impropriety, as to be almost con- 
vincing with respect t^his ignorance. The first time is in his 
U**ply io the BUkop of IFbrrcitfcr, in which he absurdly classes 
Hobbes and Spinoza together. He says, * I am not so well 
read in Hobbes and Spinoza as to be able to say what were 
their opinions on this matter, but possibly there be those who 
will think your Lordship’s authority of more use than thoso 
jtutt I y •decried wriiere* The form of expression, ‘ I am not so 
well read,’ etc. is obviously equivalent to — I have never read 
those justly-decried writers. His second allusion is simply 
this : — < A Ho\>bi8t would probably say.* We*cannot at present 
lay our hands on the passage, but it refers to some moral 
question. 

This is only negative evidence. Something like positive evi- 
dence however is the &ct that Hobbeses doctrine of Associatioii 

* Mill’s Sy$Um qf Logk, I. 160 . 
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of Ideas — principle as simide o£ apprehension as it is 
hnportant — ^was completelj unknown to Locke, who, in the 
fourth or fifth edition, added the chapter on Association as it 
now stands. Moreover, Locke’s statement of the law is by 
no means so satisfactory as that by Hobbes : he had not so 
thoroughly mastered it ; yet, had he read it in Hobbes, he 
would assuredly hare^improved on it. That he did not at 
first introduce it into his work is a strong presumption that 
^e hod not then read Hobbes, because the law is so simple 
and so evident, when stated, that it must produce instan- 
taneous conviction. 

It is strange thiit any man should have read Locke, and 
questioned his mriginolity. There is scarcely a writer we 
could name whose works bear such an indisputable impress 
of his having * raised himself above the alnisbosket, and, not 
content to live lazily on scraps of begged opinions, set his 
own thoughts to work to find and follow truth.* It is still 
more strange that any man should have read Loi*ke and 
questioned his power. The patient sagacity which, above 
>all things, distinguishes a philosopher is more renurkable in 
^Locke than almost any writer. He was also largelj* endowed 
with good sense. In these two qualities, and in his homely CKX 
masculine style, we see the t^'pe of the English mind, when 
at its best. The plain directness of his manner, his earnest- 
ness withont fiinaticism, his hearty honest love of troth, and 
the depth and pertinence of his thoughts, are qualities which, 
though they ^ not dazzle the reader, yet win his lore and 
respect. In that volume, you have the honest thoo|^ts of a 
great honest Englishman. It is the prodnet of a manly mind : 
clear, tmthfbl, direct. No vague formulas, no rhetorical 
flights, no base flattery of base pnjudioes, no assumption of 
oracnlar wisdom, no word-jugglery. There are so many 
writers who cover their inanity with a veil of words, who 
seem profound because they are obaenre, that a plainness like 
Locke's deceives the carel^ reader, and leads him to suppose 
that what is there so plain most have been obviona. 

Locke, though a patient cautious thinker, was anything 
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but » timid thinker ; and it doei great hononr to his sagaciiy 
at a time when all scientific men were exclaiming against 
the danger of hypotheses, believing that the extravagant 
errors of Schoolmen and alchemists were owing to their use 
of hypotheses— a time when the great Newton himself could 
be 1^ into the unphilosophical boast, kypoIAeses nonjmgoy our 
wise Locke should exactly appremate them at their true 
value. He says : — 

* Nut that we may not, to explain any phenomena of nature, 
make use of any probable hypotheses whatsoever. Hypo- 
tlioses, if they are well made, are at least great helps to 
meinury, and often direct us to new discoveries. But we 
should not take them up too hastily (which the mind that 
would always jienetnite into the causes of things, and 'have 
principles to n^st on, is very apt to do) till we have very well 
oxaiuined particulars, and made several experiments in that 
thing which we would explain by our hypothesis, and see 
whether it will agree to them all; whether our principles 
will carry us quite through, and not be as inconsistent with 
one phenomena of nature as they seem to accommodate and 
explain another ; and, at least, tliat we take care that the 
name of principles deceive us hot nor impose on ns, by making 
us n>ceive that for on unquestionable truth which is really at 
best but a very doubtfhl conjecture : such as are most (I had 
almost said all) of the hypotheses in natural philosophy.’ 

Locke i\>uld exchange his opinions with ease when he 
fancied that he saw their error. He readily retracted ideas 
which he hod published in an immature form; * thinking 
himself,’ as he says, * more concerned to quit and renounce 
any opinion of my own than oppose that of another, when 
truth appears against it.’ He .had a just and incurable 
suspicion of all * great volumes swollen with ambiguous words.* 
He knew how much juggleiy goes omwith words ; some of it 
conscious, some of it unoonscions, but all pernicious. * Vague 
and iiiiiignifi«»iMit. forms of speech and abu^e oi language 
have for so long passed for mysteries of sdence; and hard 
and misapplied words, with little or no meaning, have, by 
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prescription, such a right to be mistaken for deep learning 
and height of speculation, that it will not be easy to persuade 
either those who speak or those who hear them that they 
■ am but the covers of ignorance and hindrance of true know- 
ledge. To Irrpak in upon this sanctuary of vanity and 
ignorance will be, I suppose, some service to the human 
imderstanding.’ 

j Lockehad an analytical mind. He desired to understand 
land to explain things, not to write rhetorically about them. 
There were mysteries enough which he was contented to let 
alone; he knew that hnnian fuetiltics were liiiiitiHl, and 
reverentially submitted to ignorance on all things beyond 
his reach. But though he bowed down Itefure that which was 
essentially mysterious, he was luixious not to all«»w tliat which 
was essentially cognisable to be enveloped in niysteiy. Let 
that which is a mysteiy remain undisturbed : let tlmt which 
is not necessarily a mystery be brought into the light of day. 
Enow the limits of your understanding — brifoful tlu»se limits 
it is madness to attempt to penetrate ; within tluHic limits it 
is folly to let in darkness and mystery: to be incessantly 
wondering, and always assuming that matters cannot be so 
plain 08 they ap]>eur, and that something lying deeper courts 
our attention. 

To minds otherwise con8titate<l — to men who lure to 
dwell in the vague regions of speculation, and are only at 
ease in an intellectual twilight — Locke is naturally a dis- 
agreeable teacher. He flatters none of their prejudices ; he 
iolls in with none of their tendencies. Mistaking obscurity 
:for depth, they accuse liim of being superficial. The owls 
f'deelare the eagle is blind. They prefer the twilight ; he 

Wantoiw in the miile of Jem. 

They sneer at his * shallowness.* So fieqnent are the sneers 
and off-hasd charges against him that I, who had read in 
ray youth with delight, began to suspect that my admiration 
liad been rash. Hie proveih says, * Throw but mud enough, 
some will be sure to stick.* It was so with Locke. Be- 
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iterated depreciation had somewhat defaced his image in 
mj mind. The time came however when, for the purposes of 
this History, I had to read the Enaay on Human Understand- 
ing once more, carefhlly, pen in hand. The image of John 
Locke was again revived within me ; this time in more than 
its former splendour. His modesty, honesty, truthfulness, 
anil directness, I had never doubted ; but now the vigour 
and originality of his mind, tl*A inninAM nf bia- 
style , the patient analysis by which he has laid open to us 
such vast tracts of thought, and above all, the manliness of 
his truly practical understanding, are so strongly impressed 
upon me tliat I feel satisfied the best answer to his critics is 
to s:i\', ‘ Read him.’ From communion with such a mind as 
his, nothing but good can result. He suggests as much as 
he teaches ; and it has been well said, * that we caimot speak 
of his Efuuiy without the deepest reverence ; whether we 
consider the era which it constitutes in philosophy, the 
intrinsic value (even at the present day) of its thoughts, or 
the noble devotion to truth, the beautiful and touching 
earnestness and simplicity which he not only manifests in 
himself, but has the power, beyond almost any writer, of 
infusing into his reader.* 

§ m. Locke’s Metdod. 

‘ It may be said that Locke created the science of Meta- 
physics,’ says D'Alembert, * in somewhat the same way as 
Newton created Physics. ... To understand the soul, its 
ideas and its affections, he did not study books ; they would 
have misdirected him; he was content to descend within 
himself, and after having, so to speak, contemplated himself 
a long while, he presented in his Eteay the mirror in which 
he had seen himself. In one word, he reduced Metaphysics . 
to that which it ought to be, viz. the experimental physics I 
of the mind.’ * 

* * En nn mot, il rMnint la mitaphyaiqne 4 ce qnVUe doit 4tM^ on offet, la 
phyaiqiM ezpirimratalo do l*4me.' — JHKOurt Prtlim. 4» VEn eyd o gUi t. 
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This is great praise, and from high authority, but we 
suspect that it con only be received with some qualification. 
Locke made no great discovery which changed the fiuse of 
science. He was not even the first to turn his glance in- 
wards. Descartes and Hobbes had been before him. 

Yet Locke had his Method ; a Method peculiarly his own. 
Others before him had cast a hasty glance inwards, and 
, dogmatised upon what they saw. He was the first to watch 
patiently the operations of his mind, tliat, watching, he 
might stuprise the evanescent tlioughts, and steal from 
them the secret of their combinations. He is the founder of 
modem Psychology. By him the questions of PhikMKq>hy 
are boldly and scicntificailly reduced to the priiitarj* fptestion 
of the limits of human understanding. By him is begun the 
huitory of the development and combination of our thoughts. 
Others had contented themselves with the thoughts as they 
found them ; Locke sedulously inquired into the oriyin of all 
our thoughts. To complete his Psychology, he should have 
opened an inquiry into the origin of our Faculties. 

M. Victor Cousin, who, as a rhetorician, is in constant 
antagonism to the clear and analytical Locke, makes it an 
especial grievance that he and his school have considenHl 
the question respecting the origin of ideas as fundamental. 

* It is firom Locke,’ he continues, * that baa been borrowed 
the custom of referring to savages aivl children, upon whom 
observation is so difficult ; for the one class we must trust to 
the reports of travellers, often prejudiced and ignorant of 
the language of the country visited ; for the other class 
(children), we are reduced to very equivocal signs.* * 

Locke wanted to collect fiicts oonceming the origin of 
ideas ; and this is a practice inseparable from true scientific 
ptychological research. Perhaps no souroe of error has 
been more abundant than the obstinacy with which men 
have in all times looked upon their associations as irre- 
sistible truths — as primary and universal trutha. A little 
analysia — ^a litUe ohaervation of minda removed from the 
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inflaenoes which fostered those associations, wotdd prove 
that those associationB were not nniversal troths, hot simplj 
associations. It is because men have' analysed the cultivated 
mind that they have been led to false results ; had they 
compared their analysis with that of an uncultivated mind, 
they might have gained some insight. The olgection against 
Locke*s practice could only proceed from mmi who study 
Psychology without previous acquaintance with Physiology 
— wliich, though they do not know it, is the same as study- 
ing functions without any knowledge of the organs. Locke 
was the first who systematically sought in the history of the 
development of the mind for answers to many of the fimda- 
lucntal questions of Psychology, and he has been blamed for 
this, in the same spirit as that which dictated the sneers of 
Jnlin Hunter’s professional contemporaries, because that 
admirable anatomist sought in comparative anatomy for 
elucidation of many anatomical problems. Nowadays no 
well-informed student is ignorant of the fact that Com- 
parative Physiology and Embiyology are our surest guides 
in all biological questions, simply because we therein see the 
problems gradually removed from many of the complexities 
which in the higher and more completely developed organ- 
isms frustrate our research. Locke saw clearly enough 
that the philosophers were accustomed to consider their 
minds as types of the human mind; whereas their minds, 
being filled with false notions and warped by prejudices, 
could in nowise be taken as types ; for even granting that 
the majority of their notions were true, yet these true 
notions were not portions of the fhmiture of universal minds. 
He sought for illustrations from such minds as had not been 
so warped. 

His object was * to inquire into the origitudy eertaimiy, a$tdi 
■ extent, of huni§a knowledge.* He was led to this by a con- ' 
versation with some friends, in which, disputes ^growing 
warm, * after we had pussled onrsd^ves awhile, without 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts whidi 
perplexed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a wivny 
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eowTM; aad that^ before we set ourselves upon inquiries of 
that nature, it was necessary to examine our own abilities, 
and aee what uitjeetB owr viHdaratandingt were or were not fitted 
to deal with.* 

/ The plan he himself laid down is as follows: — 

* First, I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, 
notions, or whatever else you please to call them, which a 
man observes and is conscious to hunself he has in his mind ; 

. and the ways whereby the understanding comes to be fur> 
nished with them. 

* Secondly, I shall endeavour tobhow what knowledge tlio 
understanding hath by those ideas ; and the certainty, 
evidence, and extent, of it. 

* Thirdly, I shall make some inqiiiiy into the nature and 
grounds of fiuth or opinion ; whereby 1 mean that assent 
which we g^ve to any proposition os true, of whose truth we 
have yet no certain knowledge ; an^ we shall have occasion 
to examine the reasons and- degrws of assent.* 

We here see decisively settled the question so often 
raised resx>ecting the importance of Loc^ke’s Inquiry into 
Innate Ideas. * For Locke and his scdiool,’ sa^'s M. Cousin, 
jusUy, * the study of understanding is the study of Ideas ; 
hence the recent celebrated name of Ideology for the de- 
signation of the science of mind.* Indeed, as we have sliown, 
the origin of Ideas was the most important of all questions ; 
upon it rested the whole problem of Philosophy. 

According to the origin of our Ideas may we assign 
validity to them. If they are of human growth and de- 
velopment, they, will ncoessarily partake of human limita- 
tions. As Pascal well says, * 8i rhotume conunenqoit par 
s’^todier lui-mtoie, il verroit combien il est incapable do 
passer outre. Comment ponrroit-U se fairs qn*une portie 
conndt leiout?* 

Locke has given us a few indications of the state of 
opinion respecting Innate Ideaa, which it is worth while 
collecting. * 1 have been told that a short efutome of this 
treatise, which was printed in 1088, was. condemned by 
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some without reading, because innate ideas were denied in 
it, thqr too hastily concluding that, if innate ideas were not 
supposed, there would be little left either of the notion or 
proof of spirits.’ Becapitulating the contents of the chapter 
devoted to the refutation of innate ideas, he says, ‘ I know 
not how absurd this may seem to the masters of demonstra- ' 
tion, and probably it will hardly down with anybody at first 
hearing.* And elsewhere : * What censure doubting thus of 
innate principles may deserve from men, who will be apt to 
call it pulling up the old foundations of knowledge and cer- 
tainty, I cannot teU ; I p^uade myself at least that the way 
I have pursued, being conformable to truth, lays those founda- 
tions surer.’ 

L«>cke’8 inquiry was purely psychological ; although he had 
l)ecn a student of medicine, he never indulges in any physio- 
logical speculations, such as his successors. Hartley and 
Darwin, delighted in. Ideas, and ideas only, solicited his 
analysis. Dugald Stewart has remarked that in the Essay 
there is not a single passage savouring of the anatomical 
theatre or of the chemical laboratory. 

^ If by this inquiry into the nature of the understanding I 
can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what 
things they are in any degree proportionate, and where they 
fail us, I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with the things 
exceeding its comprehension, to stop when it is at the utmost 
extent of its tether, and sit down in a quiet ignorance of those 
things which upon examination are found to be beyond the 
reach of our capacities. We should not th^ perhaps be so 
forward, out of an affectation of universal Imowledge, to raise 
questions and perplex ourselves and others about things to 
which our understandings are not suited, and of which we^ 
cannot frame in our minds any clear or distinct perceptions, 
or whereof (as it has perhaps too often happened) Ve have 
not any notions at all. Men have reason to be well satis- 
fied with what God has thought fit for them, since he has 
given them, as St. Peter says, wdsra irpbs sol 
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whatsoever is necessary for the oonvenienoe of life and the 
inibrmation of viztae ; and has pnt within the reach of their 
discovery the comfortable provision for this life, and the way 
that*lea^ to a better. How short soever their knowledge 
may be of a nniversal or perfect comprehension of whatever 
is, it yet secures their great concernments, that they have 
light enough to lead them to the knowledge of their Maker 
'’vSmd the sight of ihsir own duties. Men may find matter suf- 
lloient to busy their heads and employ their hands with variety, 
delight, and satisfiiction, if they not boldly quarrel with 
their own constitutions, and thnni^away the blessings their 
hands are filled with because they are not big enough to 
grasp eveiything. 

* We shall not have much reason to compbun of the nar- 
rowness of our minds if we will but employ them about what 
may be of use to us, for of that tliey arc very capable ; and 
it will be an unpardonable as well as childish peevishness if 
we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and neglect 
to improve it to the ends for which it was given us, because 
there are some things set out of reach of it. It will be no 
excuse to an idle and untoward servant who would not attend 
his business by candle-light, to plead tliat he Lml not broad 
sunshine. The candle that is set op within ns shines bright 
enough for all our purposes. 

* When we know our own strength, we shall the better know 
what to undertake with hopes of success ;* and when we 
have well surveyed the powers of our own minds, and made 
smne estimate what we may expect from them, we shall not 
be inclined either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on work 
at all, deiqiairing of knowing anything ; or, on the other side, 
qaestion everything, and disclaim all knowledge because some 
things are not to be understood. It is of great use to the 
sailor to know the length of his line, though he cannot with it 
fidhom all the dq>ths of the ocean. It is well he knows that 

* *TIm real sum sad foot of alsMot aU tbo ovUo is oeiowo is this: tbst, 
aWljr oMgniiyiag sad oilollhn the povots of the alad, «• seek aot iU trae 
he^'— Becoa. 
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it is long enoagh to r^li tfao bottom at such places as see i 
necessary to diieot his voyaga, »nS Tiim a gaiTwri ; T Tinning | 

upon any shoals that they may niin him. . . . This was - 
that which gave the first rise to this Essay concerning the 
Understa nding ; for I thought that the first step towards satis- 
f^nng sereral inquiries the mind of mftn was very apt to run 
into was to take a surrey of our own understandings, and to 
ww to what things they were adapted. Till that was done I 
susi>ccted we began at the wrong end, and in vain sought for 
satisfaction in a quiet ai^ sure possession of truths that most 
concerned us, whilst we let loose our thoughts into the vast 
ocean of being ; as if that boundless extent were the natural 
niid undoubted possession of our understandings, wherein 
there is nothing exempt from its decisions, or that escaped its 
comprehension. Thus men extending their inquiries beyond 
their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into ^ose 
depths where they can find no sure, footing, it is no wonder 
that they raise questions and multiply disputes, which, nerer 
c«>ming to any cli>ar nwolntion, are proper only to continue 
and increase their doubts, and to confirm them at last in per- 
fect scepticism.* 

The objective tendency of Locke’s unmetapbysical mind 
led him to a clear recognition of the Scholastic error respect- 
ing Essences, i.e. the existence of entities corresponding to 
general terms. He showed that what had for centuries been; 
regarded as essences of classes were merely the signification 
of their names; and I agree with Mr. Mill in considering 
this among the most valuable of the many serrioes Locke 
rendered to Philosophy. 

It should be added however that Locke, when * he extir- 
pated the x»arent error, could not shake himself fiee ficom that 
which was its firuit. He distingnished two sorts of essences,*; 
Real and NbminaL His nominal essences were the^esseneea 
of classes. Bnthe also admitted real essences, or essenees of 
individual olgects, which he su^KMed to be the ca u s es of the 
sensible properties of thoee objects. We know not» he said, 
what these essenees ore (and this aoknowledgment rendered 
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the fiction oomparatiyely innocuous) ; but if we did, we could 
fix>m them alone demonstrate the sensible properties of the 
olgect, as the properties of the triangle are demonstrated fix>m 
the definition of a triangle.’'*^ 

The decisive manner in which Locke separates himself 
from the ontologists Is historically noteworthy, and is also 
noticeable as giving the tone to his subsequent speculations. 
nflFe have admired the Portico; let us enter the Temple. 


§ IV. The Obigzn of our Ideas. 

Hobbes had said, with Gassendi, that all our ideas arc 
derived from sensations ; nihil esi in inteUecin quinl turn prinj^ 
^^/uerii in Locke, who is called a mere {vopulariser of 

Hobbes, said that there were two sources, not one source, and 
these two were Sensation and Reflection. Separating 
himself decisively from the upholders of the doctrine of innate 
ideas— of truths independent of ex|)eyienee, — he declared that 
. all our knowledge is founded upon experience, and from ex- 
' perience it ultimately derives itself. Separating himself no 
less decisively from the Gassendists, who saw no source of 
ideas but Sensation, he declared that, although Sensation 
was the great source of all our ideas, yet there was * another 
fountain from which exjierience furnislieth the understanding 
with ideas ;* and this source, ^ though it be not eense, as having 
nothing to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, and 
might properly enough be called internal sense : ’ this he calls 
Reflection. 

After Dugald Stewart's ample exposure of the widespread 
error that Locke was the chief of the so-called Sensational 
School, we need spend little time in inquiring whether Locke 
did or did not teach that all knowledge was referable to 
sensation. The passages which contradict the vulgar error 
are numerous and decisive. Dugald Stewart has selected 
several ; but perhaps the one we have just quoted will be 
considered sufficiently explicit. Reflection, he says, * though 

* Ifiu. : Legh^ u t26. 
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it be not the sense,’ may yet analogically be considered as 
an internal sense* To prevent all misconception, however, 

« we will as a decisive example refer to his proof of the : 
existence of Gk>d, which he sums up by saying, ^ It is plain to 
me that we have a more certain knowledge of the existence 
of a God than of anything onr senses have not immediately 
discovered to us. Nay, I presume I may say that we may : 
more certainly know that there is a God than that there is ; 
anything else without us.’ (Book iv. ch* x.) 

Historians have not accorded due praise to Locke for the im- 
portant advance he made towards a solution of the great ques- 
tion respecting the origin of knowledge. While Leibnitz has 
lK>en lauded to the skies for having expressed Locke’s doctrine 
in an epigram, Locke has not onlj' been robbed of his due, but 
has been sacrificed to his rival. It is commonly said, * Locke 
reduced all our knowledge to Sensation : Leibnitz came and 
accepted the old adage of nihil est tn tnieil^clu quod non prius 
fnrrit in scitjtti, but he accepted it as only half the truth ; and 
therefore added nisi ipse inielieetus** Now, firstly, Locke did not 
acceept the adage as the whole truth ; he said that Reflection 
was a second source of ideas. Secondly, Dugald Stewart has 
remarked that the addition which Leibnitz made when he said 
there is notliing in the intellect -which was not previously in 
the sense, except the intellect itself, expresses * no more than 
the doctrine of Locke, who says, * External objects furnish the 
mind with ideas of sensible qualities ; and the mind famishes 
the imderstanding with the ideas of its own operations.’ ■ 
Thirdly, although the phrase is epigrammatic, and thereby 
has had such success in the world as epigrams usually have, 
it win not bear scrutiny : few epigrams will. Except as a 
verbal jingle, how trivial is the expression — ^the intellect m 
the intdteot I Suppose a man to say, * I have no money in* 
P^urse, except my purse itself,’ he would scaredy be less 
Absurd. For when the Sdioolmen said, ^ nothing was in the 
intellect which was not previoudy in the sense,’ they did 
mean that the inteUect was the same as the sense ; they meant 
that the inteUeot was famished with no ideas, notions, or 
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oonceptioiiB^ which had not been ftimished them b j sense f 
they meant that the senses were the inlets to the soul. 

Dr. Whewell approves of the epigram ; and alluding to . 
Mr. Shaipe’s objection* to it^ viz. that we cannot say the 
intellect is in the intellect, he says, ^ This remark is obviously 
frivolous; for the fsculties of the imderstanding (which are 
what the argument against the Sensational School requires 
w to reserve) may be said to be in the understanding with as 
mmh justice as we may assert that there are in it the 
impr^ions derived from sense.* We submit that the ^ facul- 
ties * of the understanding are not * all that must be reser\'ed 
for the argument against the Sensational School * (if the 
Lockists be meant, and to tliem only did Leibnitz address 
himself), for the simple reason that the fiiculties never were 
denied.* Oppoi^nts have attributed such a notion to Locke's 
school ; no member of that school ever proposed it. The 
question never was — Have we an Understanding^ and has that 
Understanding certain Faculties ? The question simply was — 
What is the origin of our Ideas : are they partly innate and 
fwrily acquired ; or arc they wholly acquired^ a/uf, if so^ is 
Sense the sole inlet ? 

To this plain question some replied plainly, * Sense is the 
origin of all our ideas.* Locke replied, * Sense and Reflection 
are the sources of all our ideas.* 

Leibnitz replied, ^ There is nothing in the intellect which 
was not previously in the sense; except the intellect itself : ’ 
which latter remark is altogether beside the question. And 
yet this remark has called forth many pages of laudatoiy de- 
clamation : in which Locke is cast into the background, and 
charged with having overlooked the important fact that man 
has an intellect as well as senses. This notion, once started, 
jcontinued its triumphant course. Men are for the most part 
'like sheep, who always follow the bell-wether: what one 

* Locks ofteo upeslni of tha opmlions of the nind as proeecdias from povm 
intrinaical and proper to ita^. He aaya also: ^ke Sivt espseity of hnman 

intellect is that the mind la Stud to loeeiTe tho hnp r ess i o na made on it; either 
through the eenaee ontwaid otjeela or ly tis emm epsnMsms wkm U refeds on 
tkem.*-^B§eay^ h. ii. c. t. | 24. 
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boldly aMarbi, another echoes boldly ; a third tnuumuts it to 
a fourth, and the assertion becomes consolidated into a tra- 
ditional judgment. Some one more serious, <Hr more inde- 
pendent than the rest, loolcs into theematter; sees an error, 
ej^Kises it ; but tradition rolls <m its unimpeded course. I do 
not expect to shalce the traditional error respecting Locke ; 

I was bound, however, to signalise it. Locke does not derive 
all our knowledge fix>m sensation ; Leibnitz has not made 
any addition by his too famoiu mri ip»e inteUeetua.* 

By Sensation, Locke understands the simple operation of 
external objects through the senses. The mind is herein 
wholly passive. The senses, therefore, may be said to furnish 
the mind with one portion of its materiaU. By Beflection he 
understands that internal sense by means of which the inind i 
observes its own operations. This furnishes the second «r»r> 
last portion of the materials out of which the mind frames 
knowledge. * If it shall be demanded,’ he says, ‘ when a ™«»-" 
begins to have any ideas, I think the true answer is, wben he 
first has any sensation. For since there appear not to be any 
ideas in the mind before the senses have conveyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the understanding ore coeval with 
sensation.’ This is making a decisive stand against the up- 
holders of innate ideas ; but it is a very rude and incomplete 
view. 

Pluto finely compares the soul to a book, of which the 
senses are the acribes.t Now writing is only possible after a 
series of tentatives; the hand must practise before it can 
steady itself sufficiently to trace letters; so also must the 
senses learn repetition to trace intelligible figures on the 
tabula nua of the mind. 

Locke cootinnes his account of the origin of all our know- 
ledge thus : * In time the mind -^omes to reflect on its own \ 
operations about the ideas got by sensation, and thmidiy ‘ 

* Lsnnnn hhnaelf mym, whea inaUiia th« diatinetion, ‘Cels s’aeemds sases 
sToe TotM satssr da nSaaii, ehartha sne boime partie daa Iddaa dsaa Is iMeska 
dc I'eeprit svr ss propM ssUire.' — Ibtamti* Kuait, ii. a i. 

t PUMm, pk tea, ad. Bssssa. Ftsso'a voida ate sot (ivsB in ths test, 1i«t 
the aenae ia. 
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I stores itself with a new set of ideas, which I call ideas of re> 
I flection. These are the impressions which are made on onr 
senses by outward objects that are extrinsical to the mind, and* 
its own operations prdbeeding firom powers intrinsical and 
proper to itself; which when reflected on by itself, becoming 
also objects of its contemplation, are, as I have said, the 
.original of all knowledge. Thus the first capacity of the 
lj|pman intellect is that the mind is fitted to receive the im- 
prdssions made on it ; either through the senses by outward 
objects or by its own operations when it reflects ou them. 
This is the first step that a man makes towards the discovery 
of and the groundwork whereon to build all those notions 
which ever he shall have naturally in this world. All tliose 
sublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, and reach as 
high as heaven itself, take their rise and footing here : in all 
that good extent wherein the mind wanders, in those remote 
speculations it may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not one 
jot beyond those ideas which sense or reflection have ottered 
for its contemplation»’ 

* When the understanding is once stored witli these simple 
ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite, them, 
even to an almost infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure 
new complex ideas. But it is not in the power of the most 
exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, by any quickness or 
variefy of thought, to invent or frame one new simple idea 
in the mind not taken in by the ways aforemcntioiicd.’ 

Whoever attentively considers these passages, or consults 
the BStsay on Vndenlanding with a view of ascertaining 
what precisely was the position held by Locke, will, I 
think, soon arrive at the conviction that, although he pre- 
supposes the exiiflence of an active Mind (consequently of 
Faculties capable of being exdtod into activity by the 
operation external olgects on it through Sense), he was in 
a state of indecision and oonftision reqtecting the fimnlties 
themselves and the trne pqreholopcal prooe« ; he could not 
therefore fiurly aseei all the dgections which the other school 
might urge. 
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He is distinguished fSrom the Sensational School 1^ the 
absence of any notion of evolving the Faculties fiwm sensa- 
tions. He proclaimed Sense the purveyor of food for tiie 
Mind ; he did not conceive that Mind Itself was developed out • 
of Sense. As to ideas, the mind was a tabula rata befpre ez- 
jicriencc came to write on it ; but as to Faculties, the mind 
was — soifiething which he had never made clear to himself. 

Tlius although he was strong in argument against Innate 
Ideas, and against all the attempts to establish a source of 
knnwIiHlge indeiHmdent of experience, he had but confused 
notions of what this Mind was, the existence of which he 
assumed, and of what relations of dependence existed between 
the Faculties and sensations. In a word, the elementaiy 
biologieal facts were luisuspected ; and consequently there 
was much in his exposition which was unsatisfactoiy ; as 
o|i]>rments wen* quick in discovering. 

OpiHuicnts, how<,*v«*r, an<l especially Leibnitz, committed a 
gn*at oversight in charging him with not having recognised 
the fact on which they lay so much sti^ss, namely, that we 
liare ideas which have their foundation in the Mind, and 
which conseipiciitly have a certitude superior in its uni- 
vcmility and necessity to any sense-knowledge. These ideas 
are dcrivetl from the perception of the relations which exist 
among our abstracL ideas — os in mathematics. Thus while 
tlte origin of all simple ideas is in Sense, and our certitude 
can never go Wyond vrhat is thus given in experience, the 
relations qf these ideas among each other are of universal a 
l>riori certitude. 


§ V. Elrvektr of Idealism akd Scepticism in Locke. 

It is certain that Locke was neither an Idealist, like 
Berkeley, nor a Sceptic, like Hume. Nevertheless, if we 
(-‘XU mine attentively, we shall see certain elements in his 
psychology which were easOy developed into both these 
doctrines. 

Cm we know things as they are? Descertes and hie 

VOL. II. 8 
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I followers suppose that we can: their criterion is the clearness 
I and distinctness of ideas. Locke said, * Dutinet ideas of the 
several sorts of bodies that fall under the examination of our 
senses, perhaps we may hare ; but adeqitate ideas I suspect 
we have not of any one amongst them.’ Our ideas,' however 
clear, are never adequate ; they arc subjective. But Locke 
^nly went halfway towards the conception of knoVrledge as 
objective. He did not think that all our ideas were 
images, copies of external objects ; but he expressly taught 
'that our ideas of what he culls prtmitr^ tjimlilieg are rrsem- 
blaneem of wliat really exists in bodies : adding, that * the id(‘us 
produced in us by sfcomhinf qualities have no resemblances of 
them at all. There is nothing like our iden.s existing in the 
bodies themselves. They art', in the bodies We deiuuninate 
from them, only a power to priHlnce tlu>se sensations in us.* 

It is remarkable that the last sentence did not lead him to 
the conclusion that all the qualities which we }>crc‘eive iu 
bodies are but the }>owers to ]>roduce sensations in us ; and 
that it is we who aftribute to the causes of these sensations 
a form analogous to their eflects. He’ himself wuiTiuhI ns 
< that so we may not think (as ]H*rhup8 usually is done^that 
they (ideas) are exactly the imug(« and resemblances of 
something inherent in the subject ; most of those of sensa- 
tion being in the mind no more the likeness of something 
existing without us than the names that stand for them are 
likenesses of our ideas, which yet uikui hearing they an* n]>t 
to excite. in. us.’ And clsewbc're, *It being no more im- 
possible to conceive that (Jod should annex Jiuch ideas to such 
m9tions (i.e. the motions of objects affecting the senses) with 
which they hare no similitude than that he should annex 
the idea of pain to tlie motion of a piece of steel dividing our 
flesh, with which that idea hath no resemblaoce.* 

From these passages it will be seen how clear^ Locke 
understood the subjective nature of one portion of our know- 
ledge. He did not cany oat the application of his prin- 
ciples to primaiy qualities, owing perhaps to inveterate 
association having too firmly establiriied the oontmiy in 
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mind. EveTjone is willing to admit that colour, light, heat, 
perfume, taste, etc. are not qualities in the bodies which are 
reproduced in us, but simply conditions of our Sensibility, 
when placed in certain relations with certain bodies. Yet 
few are willing to admit — indeed only philosophers (accus- 
tomed Its they are to undo their constant associations) can 
conceive that the primary qualities, viz. extension, solidity, 
motion, and number, are other than real qualities of bodies 
— ropi>s of which are impressed upon us. And yet these 
qualities are no less subjective than the former. They do 
not belong at all to bfHlies, except as powers to produce 
in us the sensations. They are demonstrably as much the 
effects prcMluet^l in us b}” objects as the secondary qualities 
are ; and the latter everyone admits to be the effects^ and not 
Wluwin lies the difference? wht^rein the difficulty 
<il* conceiving primary qualities not to belong to bodies? In 
this: the [iriiiiary qualities are the invariable conditions 
<»f sensation. The secondary qualities are the variable con- 
<litioiis. We can have no ]>erception ot a bodj' that is not 
extended, that is lud s<»lid (or the reversed that is not simple 
<»r complex (itumbt^r}. that is not in motion or rest. These 
are invariable cunditicnis. But a body is not necessarily of 
any particular colour, taste, scent, heat, or smoothness; it 
may be colourless, tasteless, scentless. These secondary 
qualities are all variable. Cousecjuently the one set, being 
invariable, have occasiitnid indissiduble associations in our 
minds, so that it is not only impossible for us to*imagine a 
ImkIv, without at the same timeimagiiiing it os endowed with 
lhi>He primaiy qualities; but also we are irresistibly led to 
believe that the bodies we perceive do certainly possaii those 
qualities quite iiidepeiidenily of us. Hence it has been said , 
that the Creator himself could not make a body without eX- 
1 elision : for such a body is impossible. The phrase should 
be. < such a body it is impossible for us to conceive.* But our 
indissoluble associations are not proofs of objective reality.* 
That we cannot conceive body without extension is true } 
but that, boesnse we cannot conceive it, the contraxy muct 
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^be false is preposterous. All our assertion in this matter 
can amount to is that knowledge must be subordinate to the 
conditions of our nature. These conditions are not condi- 
tions of things, but of our organisations. If we hod been 
so constituteil as that all bodies should affect us with a 
sensible degree of warmth, we should have been irresistibly 
led to conclude that warmth was a quality inherent in Ixnly ; 
^fc|t because warmth varies with different bodies, some warm, 
others cold, there is no indissoluble associatii>n formed. And 
so of the other qualities. 

To return to Locke : he has very well shited the natun* of 
jour knowledge of extt*rual things, thoiigli he excepts primary 
! qualities. ‘It is evident,' he ssiys, * that the bulk, figun*, 
and motion of sevenil billies abmit us pn^Iiice in us sevenil 
sensations, as of colours, sounds, tastes, sint^Iis, ]»Umisuiv and 
pain, etc. These intvhauical affections of bodies having no 
affinity at all with those ideas they produce in us (there 
being no conceivjible eonneetion bi'tweeu any impulse of any 
sort of body, and any i*erceptif»n of a colour or siuell whicdi 
we find ill our minds >, we can have no distinct knowledge 
of such operations beyond our t?xperience, and can reason 
about them no otherwise tJian as the effects produced 
by an infinitely wise Agent, which perfecdljfr siirjioss our 
comprehensions . ’ 

He shortly after says, ‘ The things that, ns far as our 
observation reaches, we constantly find hi procinnl regularly, 
we may conclude do act by a law set them; but yet by a 
law that we know not: wherebj', though caiisi^s work 
steadily, and effects constantly flow from them, yet their 
connectioisi'and dependencies) lading not discoverable in our 
ideals, we can have but an experimental knowledge of them.’ 

* Here we have Hume’s doctrine of Causation anticipated. 

To prove the subjective nature of our knowledge is but 
one step towards tlie great question. The second step, which 
it is vulgarly supposed was only taken by Berkeley and 
Hume, was also taken by Locke. Hear him. ^ Since the 
mind in all its thoughts and reasonings hath no other 
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immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or 
can contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only 
conversant about them. Knowledge, then, seems to me| 
nothing but the j>erception of the connection and agree- | 
mcnt, or disitgreement and repugnancy, of any one of our i 
ideas.’ 

This is the great stronghold of Idealism and Scepticism. 
Locke foresaw the use which would be made of it; and 
he shited the problem with remarkable precision. ‘ It is 
evident that the mind knows not things immediately, but 
cmly by the intervention of ideas it has of them. Our know- 
lo<lix<' therefore is real only so far as there is a conformity 
Ixdween our ideas and the reality of tilings. But irhat 
tthull hr hrrr the m'frrton ? JFow sJifill the mindy when it. 
jh'irrtrra vathhuj hut its itwn iVhvix, friioir that they aijree with 
thr thinyH thrvttirlvnt ? * 

Thus has he stated the prc>blem which ivas solved by 
Tilealisni on the one liainb and by Scepticism on the other^ 
lA*i us st*e luiw it will solve it. There are two sorts of ideas, i 
he says, the simple and the complex ; c»r, to use more' 
modern language, |K^reeptions and conceptions. The first' 
‘ must iiei'essurily be the im^luct of things oiH*rating on the 
mind in a iiatiinil way, and ]inHluciiig those i>erceptioii.s 
which by the wisdom and will of our Maker they are 
ordaiiu'd and tulajdi^d to. From whence it follows that . 
Kimple ideas are not fictions of our fancies, but the natural 
and n^gular productions of tiling.^ without us really oj*erat- 
ing ujiuu us ; and so cany* with them all the confonnity 
which is intended, or which cuir shite requires: for they^ 
nq>resent things to us under tln»se appearances which they 
are lithnl to produce in us.’ 

This leaves the question of Idealism unanswered, though 
it cuts the (lordian knot of Scepticism. It is a plain and 
explicit avowal of the relativity of our knowledge ; of the 
iin}>o8sibility of our ever transcending the sphere of our 
consciousness and |)euetiuting into the essence of things. 
t*oiiiplox ideas being made out of simple ideas, we need not 
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tezaanine their pretensions to infallibility. All human cer-' 
Itainty is therefore only a relative certainty. Ideas may 
^be true for us. vrithout being at all true when considered 
f absolutely. Such is Locke's position. He stands upon a 
ledge of rock between two yawning abysses. He will stand 
there, and proceed no further. Why should he more w'hcn 
he knows that a single step will precipitate him into some 
%ithomle8S gulf No : he is content with his ledge of roc‘k. 

* The notice we have by our senses,' he says, ‘ of the existence 
of things without us, though it be not ult4)gether so certain 
as our intuitive knowledge or the dtHluctions of our reason, 
employed about the clear abstract ideas of our own minds ; 
yet it is an assurance that desenvs the name of knowhslge. 
,If we persuade ourselves that our faculties act and inform ns 
right concerning the existence of thi>se objects that affect 
them, it cannot pass for an ilUgroniided cimtideiice; for I 
think nobody can in eame.st 1 h‘ 8t» sc-eptical as to lx* uncertain 
of the existence of th«is<‘ which he sc^es and feids. At least 
he that can doubt so fur iwhate%’er he may have with his own 
thoughts) will never have any controversy with im*. since he 
can never be sure I say anything contrary to his own 
opinions. As to myself, I think God has given me assuram'e 
enough as to the existence of things without me; since by 
their different application I can prcxluc** in myself Ixjth 
pleasure and pain, which is one great ctmcerntiient of my 
present state. We cannot act by anything but our faculties; 
nor talk of knowledge but by the help i*f those faculties which 
are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge is.* 

Again, anticipating the objection that * all we see, hear, 
feel and taste, think and do, during our whole being, is but 
the series and deluding appc^arances of a long dream, and 
thenfore our knowledge of anything be questioned ; 1 must 
desire him to consider that, if oil be a dream, then he doth 
but dream that makes the question ; and so it is not much 
matter that a waking man should answer him. But yet, if 
he pleases, he may dream that 1 make him this answer, That 
the certainty of things existing in ta rerutn nahtrd, when we 
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have the testimony of our senses for it, is not only as great 
as our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs.’ This 
leaves Idealism unanswered ; but it pronounces Scepticism to 
be frivolous : * for our Acuities,* he continues, * being not 
suited to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear, 
comprehensive knowledge of things free from all doubt and 
scruple, but to the prcscrration of us, in whom they are, and 
accommodated to the use of life ; they serve our purpose well 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of those things 
which are convenient or inconvenient to us.* 

Tliut this is very gou<l coinnioii-sense eveiyone will admit. 
Hut it is no answer to Seeptici.sin. Hume, as we sliall see 
liereafter, proclaimed the very same ui>iuion3 : but the dif- 
lercnci* betwcHiii him aud Locke was tliat he knew such 
opinions had no influence whatever upon the philosophical 
tpi«>stioii, but simply uiK>n the prd4*tical affairs of life ; whereas i 
Locke, contenting himself with the practical, disdained to 
answt‘r the philosophical question.* 

We may sum up the contents of tliis section by saying that • 
Ij<N>ke distinctly enough foresaw the Idealistic and Sceidicol 
arguments which might drawn fVom his princii>les. He ' 
did not dniw them, Is’cause he thought them frivolous. 
Aware that all human certitude could only be relative 
certitude — tlwt human knowleilge could never embrace the 
nature of things, but only the nature of their effects on us — 
he was content with that amount of truth, and * sat down in 
quiet ignorance of those things which are beyond the reach 
.of our capacitic‘8.’ The grand aim of the E$$ay was to prove 
that all knowledgt* is founde<l on Experience. That proved, 
he was aware that Ex])erieiice never could be other than 
relative — it could <»nly be onr Experience of things ; and our 
Ex|)erience cculd be no ahwfutt standard ; it could only he a 
standard for us. 

* IttiD tluit * liorko had a ^liin{<w< of the sjvtcm which Beilcchy 

uftorwards advanoad, though h« thought proper to tuppren it witliin hia ova 
hrea*!.' Not to aappreax, hut to diadaiu it. 
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§ Yl. Locke’s Cbitics. 

We cannot leave the great Englishman without adverting 
to the tone adopted bj many of his critics. This tone has 
been anything but considerate. 

That men should misrepresent Spinoza, Hobbes, or Hume, 
is intelligible enough ; they are frightened, and in their terr«»r 
exaggerate and distort what they see. Tliat they should 
Hpisrepresent Kant, Fichte, or Hegel, is also intelligible ; the 
remoteness of the si)eculutiun8 and the difficulty of the 
language are sufficient excuses. But that they should mis- 
represent Locke is wholly inexcus;ible. He was iu*itlier an 
audaieions speculator nor a cloudy writer. His fault wais 
that he sjxtke plainly and honestly. He endearourisl to 
explain the Chemistry of the Mind tif the metaphor 1 h‘ 
permissible), renouncing the vague futile dri'ams <»f Alchemy. 
All those men wlio still sei‘k to penetrate im]>enetnible 
mysteries, and refuse to ncknowlinlge the limits i>f inairs 
intelligence, ttvat Locke with the same sujH’rb disdain as the 
ambitious alchemi.sts treatinl the early cla*mists. The tone 
in which most modern 'Frenchmen and Germans speak of 
Locke is painful ; the tone in which many Englishmen s{H.'uk 
of him is inexcusable. 

There is no excuse for not understanding Iss-ke. His 
language may be occasionally lr>ose and wavering, but his 
meaning may always giithered from the context. He had 
not the lucidity of Descartes (ir of Hobla's; but he was 
anxious to make himself intelligible, anil to tliis end hi.*, 
varied his exj)re8sioiis, and stated his meaning in a variety of 
forms. He must not lx; taken literally. No single passage 
is to be relied on, unless it be also borne out by (be whula 
tenour of his speculations. Any person mendy * dipping into * 
the Eti$ay will find passages which seem very contradictor}' ; 
any person caiefiilljr reading it throngh will find all clear and 
coherent. 

^ The most oonsidenblc of Locke’s modem critics is Victor 
Cousin. He has undertaken an examination and refutation of 
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all Locke’s imiMrtant positions. The eminence of his name 
and tlie popular style of his lectures have given great im- 
portance to his criticism ; but if we are to speak frankly, we 
must characterise this criticiAn as very unfair, and extremely 
shallow. We cannot here examine his examination: a 
volume wo\ild not suffice to expose all his errors. Let one 
exanii>lc of the unfairness, and one of tlie shallowness, 
suffice ! — 

Speaking of the principle of reflection, he says : ‘ In the 
first place, remark that Locke here evidently confounds 
reflection witli consciousness. Reflection, strictly speaking, 
is doubtless a faculty analogous to consciousness, but distinct 
from it, and which more particularly belongs to philosophers, 
whereas consciousness belongs to every man.’ 

We answer that, in the first place, so far from its being 
(•violent that Locke c^nifonnds reflection with consciousness, 
his whoh* LWiy proves the c«*ntrary. In the second place, 
M. (‘onsiii, using the word reflection in a iwculiar sense (viz. 
us tantuincaint to speculation), forcres that sense upon Locke, 
and thus makes the contradiction ! If M. C/ousin had in- 
ti'rj»rt*t«Hl Ijocke fairly, he could never have thus ‘ caught him 
on the hip.' 

It is (juite true that, in the passage quoted by M. Cousin, 
the faculty of reflection is limited to the o{>erations of the 
mind ; but, as wo said, t4> pin Locke down to any one passage 
is unfair ; and his whohf Kfuuty pn>ves, in spite of some ill- 
wordinl definitions, that by reflection he meant very much 
what is usually meant by it, viz. the activity of the mind 
in combining the materials it receives tlirough sense, and 
bi>c<»ming thus a source of ideas. 

This leads us to the second example. M. Cousin, wishing 
to prove, against Locke, that we have ideas from some other 
source beside sensation and reflection, instances the idea of 
RlMicc, and examines how it was ]H>s8ible to obtain that idea 
through sensation and reflection. That the idea of pure space 
Could not have been obtained through the senses he seems to 
think is satis&ctorily proved by proving that the idea bee 
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nothing sensuous in it ; that it could not hare been obtained 
through reflection, because it has nothing to do with the 
operations of our understanding, is equally evident to him. 
'Hence, as both sources fail, heT pronounces Locke’s account 
'of the origin of our knowledge ^ incomplete and vicious.’ 

This argument, which extends to several pages, is deemed 
by M. Cousin triumphant. Locke indeed says that ^ we get 
the idea of space both by our sight and touch.’ Any 
^nest inquirer would never quibble upon this — would 
never* suppose Locke meant to say that space is a aensa^ 
tion. He would understand that Locke meant to say, 
^ the idea of space is an abstraction : the primary materials 
are obtained through our touch and sight.’ Locke did 
not anticipate any quibbling objection, so di<l not guard 
against it; but in his explanation of our idea of sub- 
stance he has given an analogous case ; although his anta- 
gonists have also frequently objected that the idea of sub- 
stance never could have been obtaineil thrvnigh sense. It 
has been thought an irresistible arguineut against Lockers 
theoiy : • the very fact that we have an idea of substance is 
supposed to be sufficient proof of some other source of kiiow- 
^ ledge than sensation and reflection. Tliis is ail example of 
how carelessly Locke has been read. He expn>ssly tells us, 
in more places than one, that the idea of substance (and by 
idea he does not here mean ivtage^ but a ihmighi) is an in- 
ference grounded upon our experience of external things. 

, True it is that we perceive nothing but phenomena, but our 
minds are so constituted that wc arc forced to suppose these 
. phenomena have substances lying imdemeath them. 

^If anyone will examine himself,’ he says ^concemiug 
his notions of pure substance in general, he wiU find he has 
no other idea of it at all, but only a supposition of he knows 
not what support of such qualities which are capable of pro- 
ducing simple ideas in us, which qualities are commonly called 
accidents. If anyone should be asked what is the subject 
wherein colour or weight inheres, he would have nothing 
to say but the solid extended parte ; and if he were demanded 
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I what is it that solidity and extension inhere in ; he would not 
’ be in a much better case than the Indian who, saying that 
the world was supported by a great elephant, was asked 
what the elephant rested on, to which his answer was, A 
great tortoise ; but being again pressed to know what gave 
support to the great broad->backed tortoise, replied, Some- 
thing, he knew-not what.’ 

The same course of argument will apply to space. M. 
Cousin declaims, and brings forward many arguments and 
illustrations, all utterly trivial, to show that the idea of space 
could never have been a sensation. A little more attention 
in reading the author he attacks would have saved him all 
this trouble. Locke never for an instant supi)osed that the 
idea of space could have been a sensation : on the fact that 
it could not, ho grounds his position that the idea is vague, 
and is a mere ‘ supposition.* 

Now let us hear an Englishman, who is also an historian : — 

‘ We need not spend much time in pointing out the incon- 
sistencies into which Locke fell,* says Dr. Whewell, ‘ as all 
must full into inconsistencies who recognise no source of 
knowledge except the senses.’ Let us remark, in the first 
l>]ace, that it is surely a questionable procedure thus to pass 
over so great a man as Locke, whose influence has been 
general and lasting, and whose * inconsistencies * it behoved 
Dr. Whewell, more than most men, to refute, inasmuch as 
Locke's principles refute /its whole philosophy. Secondly, 
it is a misrepresentation to assert Locke's having recognised 
^ no source of knowledge except the senses.’ Locke did 
recognise another source. ‘Thus he maintains,’ continues 
Dr. Whewell, ‘ that our idea of space is derived from the 
senses of sight and touch — our idea of solidity froxn the 
touch alone. Our notion of substance is an unknown sup- 
port of unknown qualities, and is illustrated by the India n 
fable of the tortoise which supports the elephant which 
supports the world.’ 

Space we have already considered in answering 31. Cousin. 
As to solidity, if the idea be not derived from the sensation. 
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\,from whence is it derived? And as to substance, we must 
here again notice a misrepresentation of Locke, who does 
not define it as ^ an unknown 8Ui>port of unknown qualities,’ 
but as an unknown support of hawwn qualities: fix>m our 
knowledge of the qualities we infer the existence of some 
substratum in which they inhere. We are, with respect to 
substance, somewhat in the condition of a blind man, who, 
whenever he moved in a certain direction, should receive a 
^low from some revolving w’heel. Although unable to see the 
wheel, and so understand the cause of pain he received, he 
would not hesitate to attribute tliat cause to something with- 
out him. All he could ever know, unassisted, would be 
the fact of his being struck when he moved in a certain 
direction ; he could have no other knowledge of tlie wlnnd, 
yet he would be quite certain that there was something 
besides his pain, and that unknown something wuuhl sisuul 
to him in a relation somewhat similar to that in which the 
unknown supi>ort of known accidents of boilies stands to us. 
This is Locke’s meaning. 

‘Our notion of power or cause,’ continues the histiirian, 
‘is in like manner got from the senses; and yet, though 
these ideas are thus mere fragments of our exjM'rieiice, 
Locke does not hesitate to ascrilx* to them necesHity and 
universality w’heu they occur in pn>position.s. Thus he 
maintains the necessary truth of geometrical properties ; he 
asserts that the resistance arising from solidity is absolutely 
insurmountable; he conceives that nothing short of Omiii- 
j)otence can annihilate a particle of mutter; and be has 
no misgivings in arguing upon the axiom that everything 
must have a cause. He does not perceive that, u]k>ii his own 
account of the origin of our knowledge, we can have no 
right to make any of these assertions. If our knowledge of 
the tmths which concern the external world were wholly 
derived from experience, all that we could venture to say 
would be that geometrical properties of figures are true m 
far as we have tried them ; that we have seen no example of a 
solid body being reduced to occupy less space by pressure, or 
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of a material substance annihilated bj nataral means ; and 
that, wherever we have examined, we have found that . every 
change has had a cause.’ 

This is only one among many instances of Dr. Whewell’s 
wont of accurate interpretation of Locke. The fiiUacy on 
which his argument rests, we shall examine at some length 
when we come to treat of Kant. Meanwhile let the follow- 
ing passage prove that Locke did not hesitate to ascribe 
necessity and universality to certain ideas when they * occur 
in propositions,* but vciy clearly explained the nature of this 
necessity in a masterly passage : ‘ There is one sort of pro- 
jiusitions concerning the existence of anything answemble to 
such an idea; as having the idea of an elephant, phoenix, 
motion, or angle, in iny ininil, the first and natural inquiry 
is whether such a thing docs anywhere exist. And this 
knowledge is only of particulars. No existence of anything 
without ns, except God, can certainly be known further than 
our senses inform Us. 

* There is another sort of propositions, wherein is expressed 
the a.greemcnt or disagreement of our abstract ideas and their 
deijendence on one another. Such prtipuett ione may be universal 
and certain. So, having the idea of God and of myself, of 
fear and obedience, 1 cannot but be sure that God is to be 
feared and obeyed by me : and this proposition w'ill be certain 
concerning man in genenil, if I have made an abstract idea of 
such species whereof I am one partindar. But yet this 
l>ruiK>sition, how certain soever, that men ought to fear and 
obey God, proves not to me the existence of men in the 
world, but will be true of all such creatures wherever they do 
ejrist : which certainty of such general propositions depends 
on the agreement or disagreement to be discovered in those 
abstract ideas. In the fomrer case our knowledge is the 
consequence of the existence of things producing ideas in. 
our minds by our senses ; in the latter, knowledge is the con- 
sequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that are in onr 
minds producing their general certain propositions. 

* Many of these are called oelemcB veritates ; and all of them 
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indeed axe so ; not from bein^f written in the minds of all 
men, or that thej were any of them propositions in anyone’s 
mind till he, having got the abstract ideas, joined or separated 
them by afBrmation or negation. Bat wheresoever we can 
suppose such a creature as man is endowed with such 
frculties, and thereby furnished with such ideas as we have, 
we must conclude he must needs, when he applies his tlioughts 
to the consideration of his ideas, know the truth of certain 
(propositions that will arise from the agreement or disagree- 
ment which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such pro- 
positions therefore are called eternal truths, not because they 
axe eternal propositions actually formed and antecedent to 
the understanding that makes them ; nor because they are 
imprinted on the mind from any patterns that are anywhere 
of them out of the mind and existed before ; but because 
being once made about abstract ideas so us to be true, they 
will, whenever they can be supposed to be made again at any 
time by a mind haring those ideas, always actually be tnie.’* 
This passage is sufficient to exonerate him, from the charge 
of inconsistency; sufficient also, we believe, to show the 
error of Dr. "NMieweirs own conception t»f the ' necessity <»f 
certain truths. 

,The foregoing are samples of the style in which the great 
master of Psychology is spoken of by his most modem critics. 
Let them be sufficient warning to the reader of what he is to 
expect from the partisans of the reaction against Locke, and 
his followers ; and stimulate him to the careful study of that 
author who ‘ professes no more than to lay down, candidly 
and freely, his own conjectures concerning a subject lying 
somewhat in the dark, without any other design than an 
unbiassed inquiry after truth.’ 


E$$ag, book iv. cb. si. ){ 13, 14. 
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CHAPTER in. 

LEIBNITZ. 

L eibnitz was a variously accomplished mati, whose 
immense activity made itself conspicuous in many 
directions. One of the most illustrious of metaphysicians, 
it is not his fault, but the fault of the Metaphysical Method, 
if his sjicculations sometimes outrage common sense. And 
yet it is not easy for those who adopt the Method to point 
out a flaw in the reasoning, even when that reasoning conducts 
him to such liyTXJthescs as the Pre-established Harmony and 
the Moiiadology. 

>Vhile Locke was doing his utmost to destroy Ontology by 
' a psychological proof of the relativity of knowledge, his great 
' critic endeavoured to place Ontology on a scientific basis. He 
constructed a scheme from logical principles, accepted d priori. 
The principle of Contradiction, the principle of Sufficient 
Reason, the principle of Final Cause, the principle of Agree- 
ment [coavententuv), were all, so to speak, derived from the d 
priori liotions of the wisdom and goodness of God. Among the 
infinitude of possibilities, God, being good, must have chosen 
tiiat which is best. And vrhat is best ? That which presents 
the most perfect order and harmony. The basis of all 
philosophy, therefore, will be the conviction that whatever i^ 
s for the best ; that everything is good, harmonious, and 
leautifhl. * On ri>it par la comment la veritable physique 
bit dtre pnis^ effectivement a la source des perfections 
iivines.’ Philosophy is a Theodicy. 

One seems in sudi passages to hear the murmur of the 
chools of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Leibnits 
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indeed a strayed scholastic; and although he investigated 
scientific problems, he was inspired by the m^physical 
spirit. Experience was relegated to a second rank. Sub-> 
ordinated to Season, it might occasionally suggest a discovery i 
and indeed was necessary as verification. But the basis of 
deduction, he tauglit, is always that of final cause. Induction 
alone is powerless. 

^Ainsi, deux grands principcs, raxiome dc I'identitt^ et 
icelui de la coifcreniuice ; deux ordres de verites et deux i»ro- 
cedes de recherche ; d 'une part les verites nt^ossaries et la 
d<^uetion logique, sphere dii possible et du \n\if oii so r.ingent 
avec les mathematiques, la metaphvsique, la logiqui* et la 
morale; d 'autre part, les verites etmtingentes, et rinduetioii 
eelairee par la consideration de la sagesse divine et verifiiv 
par les experiences ; sphere de raetuel et du iwl, objet propre 
de la physique; telle ost, n^duite si sa plus sknjiile ex]>ressioii, 
la methode de Leibnitz.'* 

Whoever reads the iJfowude/o/jfiV with attention will j>erceive 
the remarkable ingenuity and consistency of Leibnitz in his 
application of the inethcxl ; but a reader who is dissutislied 
with the method itself, and rejects its daluctivo preti»nsions, 
will pronounce this ingenuity strangely misplaced. Descartes, 
'having separated Mind from Matter, us two essentially 
distinct entities, immediately perceived tin* difficulty of how 
the one could act upon the other. Malebraiicho t sfdve<l it by 
the once famous hypotheses of ‘ occasional causes ’ : — We see 
all things in God ; and it is God who pnnluces seusutious in 
us coincident with the movements «>f Ixxlies, or rice vemi 
produces movements in bodies coincident with our volitions. 

Leibnitz also saw the difliculty, but never suspected tlmt 
in it lay the disproof of the distinction established by 
« Descartes ; indeed, no man in those days had a suspicion that 
Mind might i>ossibly be no entity at all to be acted on ; 
unable, therefore, to conceive mind as a function, and forced 

• JACQt’K«t: CSufTfjtde if/nr inf roi\. xlii, 

t Mamchmanciie ; Jfrchertke dt la J cri/r, lib. vi. ch. 3. Cofn|i. B^bucabtss : Prhtcip. 
PkU. ii. I 36. 
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|.to accept it 08 an entity, the difficnlty of conceiving how Body 
could act upon it was immense. He objected to the explana- 
tion of ^ occasional causes,* because it involved a x>erpetual 
miracle. Why a perpetual miracle should be rejected, he 
did not make clear; still less did he show wherein his iavotirite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed from 
rSpiuoza) suriiusses the jihilosophic value of Occasional Causes : 
the two only differ as a constant and a constantly-renewed 
action of the deity; the fluent motion of GodA-gency, of the 
one coiicei>tion, is crystallised into the preordained plan, of 
the other. 

Ini]>ressions on the bodj” create sensations in the mind; 
but how? Leibnitz thought that bodj'and mind were as two 
independent but corresjxmding machines. They are so 
udjusted that they are like two unconnected clocks, con- 
structed so as that the instant one strikes the hour, the other 
pnhtiH it. * I cuniK^t help coming to this notion^ he says, 
‘ tliat God create<l the soul in such a manner at first that it 
8 houl<l rfprL\^rnf within itself all the simultaneous changes in 
the body ; and that he has made the body also in such a 
inanner as that it must of itself do what the soul wiUs : so 
that the law^s which make the thoughts of the soul follow 
each other in regular succession must produce images which 
shall be coincident with the impressions made by external 
objects ui)on our organs of sense ; while the laws by which 
the moticuis of the body follow each other are likewise so 
coincident \vith the thoughts of the soul as to give to our 
volitions and act urns the very same appearance as if the latter 
%vere really the natural and the necessary cousoqueuce of the 
former.* 

The impossibility of the mind being impressed by objects 
from without, consequently of anything like a direct actioi^ 
of the one on the other, is deducible- from the nature of 
monads. Complex objects must be composed of simple 
objects, every body is a collection of imits or monads. But 
these units cannot be penetrated, consequently can receive 
nothing from without. The soul is a monad,, op simply 

VOL. II. T 
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Bobstance, conseqaentlj can receiyeV nothing firom without. 
Thus we see that sensation cann<A be the effect of an 
^ impression of body upon mind, but a Vhonge in the state of 
•mind produced in it by its own force. \ 

But what ii^ sensation P By sensation the soul represents 
to itself the body ; now as the soul is simple, and the body 
composite, sensation is nothing but the n^resentatiou of the 
composite in the simple. Sensations, being actions of tlie 
^soul, must have their sufficient reason, and this is the re/tre* 
sentative force. It is this force which constitutes the essence 
: and nature of the soul. 

Every sensation has its sufficient reason in the preceding 
sensations ; every state of the soul is deteriiiined by tliat 
which precedes and determines that whieli succeeds it. Le 
pr&ent est gros de Vavenir. 

But starting from the present condition of the soul, we 
arrive at the primitive condition, anterior to all del<*r- 
minations, and this is the representation of the e(»in]Misite in 
the simple, combined with the rejuvsentative finvt\ (*od 
created the soul with the idea of body, and with the re- 
presentative force which prc»duces a series of n^presentutiiuiH 
each the sufficient reason of the other. By this means the 
series of states of each soul has boon established. It is 
absurd, therefore, to speak of the soul as a iohulu rana. 
Nothing comes to it from mthout, all freun withui. 

With such a Method, and with such n*sults, Ltubnitz was 
not likely to lend the aid of his jiowerful mind in the con- 
struction of an inductive PsycIu»log)" ; accordingly we see in 
him the resolute antagonist of Locke. At first he answertnl 
Locke in a few paragraphs of a somewhat supercilious tom*. 
He evidently looked upon the LWiy on the Ilwian Under- 
standing as not destined to achieve any influential reputation.^ 
This opinion he lived to alter; and in his Nouveaux Eesais si4r 
rEntendement Humain^ he brought all his forces to bear ui>on 
the sulqeet ; he grappled with the Essay ^ and disputed tlie 


' See »ur fBisai de M, hockt^ in the Hectu'd of DfuitfAiSB&vx, Tol. ii. 
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ground with it inch by inch. This remarkable work was not 
published till many years after his deaths and is not included 
in tlie edition by M. Dutens. It was unknown to Dugald 
Stewart; and this fact will explain a passage in his Diesertation, 
where he says that Leibnitz always speaks coldly of Locke’s 
Leibnitz does so in his earlier works; but in the 
\Nouvea%ix Essais he treats his great adversary with due 
respect, and in the preface speaks of him with eulogy. 

‘ The Esmy concerning Human Understanding^ written by an 
illnstrioiis Englishman, being one of the finest and most 
esteemed works of our time, I have resolved to make some 
comments on it. . . . Thus I shall procure a favourable 
introduction for my thoughts by placing them in such good 
company'. ... It is true that I am often of a different 
oi^inion ; but so far from detracting on that account from the 
merit of this celebrated writer, that I do him justice in 
making known in what and wherefore I differ from him, 
when I judge it necessary to prevent his authority from’ 
prevailing over reason on some important points. In fact, 
although the author of the Essay says a thousand things 
which I must applaud yet oxu* systems greatly differ. His 
has greater afiiuity to that of Aristotle, — mine, to that of 
Plato.’ This is the spirit in which the Homeric heroes regard 
their adversaries; an interchange of admiration for eacfh 
other’s prowess does not deaden one of their blows, but it 
makes the combat more dignified. 

Leibnitz belonged to the Cartesians ; but he also mingled 
with the doctrines of Descartes certain ideas which he had 
gathered from his commerce with antiquity. Plato, and 
Democritus especially, influenced him. To a mind thus 
furnished, the doctrines of liocke must needs havq been 
tmwelcome; indeed they could not be expected to gain 
admission. Moreover, as F. Schlegel observed, every mnn jg 
bom either a Platonist or an Aristotelian.^ Leibnitz and 

* CouDBiBos used to pass off this apborism as his own. It is to be fonady how^ 
orer in Schimei. : Gesekiekts der Litartdwr, ^ 
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Locke were examples of this antagonism : * Our differences,’ 
says Leibnitz, * are important. The question between us is 
whether the soul in itself is entirely empty, like tablets upon 
which nothing has been written (tahula rasa), according to 
Aristotle and the author of the Etamy ; and whether all that 
is there traced comes wholly from the senses and experience ; 
or whether the soul originally contains the principles of 
iPITeral notions and doctrines, which tlie external objects 
<^y awaken on c'^asions, as I believe with Plato.* 

The nature of the problem is well stated hero ; and Leibnitz 
sides with Plato in his solution of it. The main arguineiits 
by which he supports his view are those so often since 
repeated of the Universality and Necessity of certain truths, 
and of tlie incapacity of exi>erience to furnish ns with any- 
thing beyond a knowkslge of individual cases. * For if any 
event can be foreseen before it has been truul, it is manifest 
that we contribute something for our own i>art8.’ Kryo, men* 
experience, it is argued, dews not constitute all our knowledge. 
* The senses, although ncceemry for all actual knowledge, are 
not sufficient to give ns all of it ; since the senses never can 
give but examples, that is to say, particular or individual 
truths. But all the examples which confirin a general truth, 
however numerous, do not suffice to establish the universal 
necessity of that truth ; for it does not follow that that which 
has once occurred will always occur in the same way.’ 

Leibnitz continues : * Wlience it appears that necessary 
truths, such as we find in mathc>nui.tics, and particularly in 
arithmetic and geometiy, must have principles of which the 
proof does not depend upon examples, nor consequently uiion 
the senses, although without the senses one would never 
have thought of them. So also logic, metaphysics, and 
morals are full of such truths, and consequently their proofs 
can only come ^m those internal principles which are called 
innate* 

Locke would perfectly have agreed with these premisses, 
hut the conclusion he would rightly have rejected. That 
the senses alone could not furnish ns with any general truth. 
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ho taught as expressly as Leibnitz did ; but this in no way 
affects his system, for he did not bnUd his system upon the 
senses alone. 

Leibnitz, however, seems to have been misled Locke’s 
langnage in the first definition of Reflection ; for he says, 

* Perhaps the Opinions of our able author are not so fiur from 
mine as they appear to be. For, after having employed the 
whole of his first book against innate knowledge taken in a 
certain sense, he acknowledges in the beginning of the 
second that there are ideas which do not 'originate from the 
senses, but arise from Reflection. Now reflection is nothing 
but attention to that which passes within us ; and the aeneee 
«lu not convey to ue whot we already poseeas within ourselvee, 
t 'an it then be denied that there is much innate in the 
mind ? ’ 

The j>a8sagc in italics is a curious instance of how the 
luiiid, preoccupied with its own opinions, sees them reflected 
in the expressions of others. Leibnitz here assumes the 
very jHiint at issue ; assumes that the mind has inlia^ ideas 
w'hich the senses cannot bonvey to it; and this assumption 
lie KU]>iK)se8 to be contained in Locke's words. Locke taught 
precisely the contrary. ’The mind is itself innate,’ con- 
tinues Leibnitz — (to which we reiterate our objection i innate 
in what'? In itself? or in us? To say that it is innate in 
itself is a quibble ; that it is innate in u», is a displacement 
of the question : no one in those days doubted that the mind 
<»f man was bom in man — ^bom with man ; tlie question was. 
Arc there any ideas bom with the mind, or are all ideas 
acquired hy the mind?) ’The mind is itself innate, and 
there are included in it substance, duration, change, action, 
])Crception, pleasure, and a thousand other objects of opr 
intellectual ideas. ... I have used the comparison of a 
block of marble which has certain veins in it, rather than a 
plain piece of marble such os the philosophers call tahulia 
ram; because, if the soul resembled tablets unwritten on, 
troths would be in us like the figure of Hercules is in the 
block of marble, when that marble may receive indifferently 
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one figure or another. But if there are veins in the marble 
which mark the fig^ure of Hercules rather than any other 
figure, that marble would be more determinate, and the 
figure of Hercules would in some way be innate, although 
labour would be necessary to discover the veins, and to free 
them from their envelopment of marble. Thus are ideas' 
an^truths innate in us.’ 

flill is an ingenious statement of the theory : unfortu*- 
nately for it, the very existence of these veins in the marbl^ 
is an assumption, and an assumption not made for the 
foeilitaiing of inquiry, but simply for the proof of the theory 
assumed : it is an h^-pothesis framed for the sake of explain- 
ing — ^what ? — the hjqjothesis itself ! Ideas are first asstitneil 
to be innate ; to prove this assumption, another assumption 
— ^the existence of innate ideas — is made ; and the theory is 
complete. 

The real force of Leibnitz’s theory lies in his distinction 
between contingent and necessarj' tnitlw, and in his iM»sition 
that experience alone could never furnish us with neeessai’y 
truths: a position we shall have to examine closely when 
we come to Kant, who gave it its most authoritjitive form. 
The weakness of the theoiy, as propounded by Leibnitz, is 
that it makes no consistent distinction between empirical 
and d priori knowledge. Locke had shaken, if he had not 
shattered, the old assumption of Innate Ideas, by showing 
that they were deducible from Ex}>crience. Leibnitz at- 
tempted to meet this by assmning that all knowledge was in 
truth innate, and that what Locke supposed to be given in 
Experience was simply evolved hy E^wrience.* Herein the 
distinction between necessaiy and contingent disappears ; if 
all knowledge is innate, all is developed, all stands on equal 
footing of certainly. Kant perceived the contradiction; 
but no one before Kant saw how it could be rectified. 

* ‘Lonqne Tons diresqne lea id^ noaarienBentdornnoon I’antredecea canaea 
(obaerration and reflection}, je I’entenda de leur perception actucUe, carje eroia 
d’aToir montri qn’ellea aont en nona atant qu’on a*en aper^ire.’ — Nonveaux Easau, 
liv. iL di. i. Comp. liv. L 
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One passage will suffice to exhibit the contrast between 
Locke and Leibnitz {PhilalUhe stands for Locke) : — 

^Philalethe. — L’entendement ne ressemble pas mal k un 
cabinet enticement obscur, qui n’aurait que quelqnes petites 
ouvertures pourlaisser entrer par dehors les images extdeurs 
et visibles, de 'sorte que si ces images, venant a se peindre 
dans se cabinet obscur, jK)uvaient y rester et y 6tre plac^es 
cu onlre, en sorte qu'on pouvait les retrouver dans I’occasion, 
il y aurait une grande ressemblance entre ce cabinet et 
reiiteiidciiient humain. 

‘ Thcophilc . — Pour rendre la ressemblance plus grande, il 
laiidniit supposer que dans la chambre obscure il y eut une 
foile ]X)ur recevoir les especes, qui ne fut pas unie, mais 
diversiliee par des plis reprCentant les connaissances innSes ; 
quo de plus cette toile etant tendue eut une maniCe de 
i‘i‘ssort ou force d’agir, et ineme une action ou r&iction 
accommodee taut aux i)lis passes qu’aux nouveaux venus des 
iiii2)ressions des especes.’ * 

A dis}>a8sionato review of the controversy, as conducted by 
the Sensationalists on the one hand, and the Animists on 
the other, discloses the incompleteness of both. Locke had 
blit a vague and vacillating conception of the nature of the 
Understanding upon wdiich the senses traced images, and of 
the processes by which sensation and ideation were effected. 
He was forced to admit innate faculties, but had no precise 
i'onccption of what they were, nor of how they operated. 
Ijeibnitz proiierly objected that these naked faculties, ‘ les 
facultes sans quelque acte, en un mot, les pures puissances de 
rccole, ne sent que des fictions que la nature ne conuait point 
ct qu’on obtieut en faisant des abstractions.’ 

But Leibnitz himself, though vindicating the necessary 
co-oi>eration of the Mind (the co-operation of subject with 
object, in Kant’s phrase), had no precise conception, and 
was reduced to mere assumption. Because we are bom 
wdth certain dispositions, and because Thought has certain 


« youviavx EssaUt liv. ii. cli. xii. 
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recognisable conditions, be assumed that we are bom witli uU 
dispositions, and that all knowledge is simply the awakening 
of slumbering ideas. 

As a corrective to what was precipitate in Locke's psycho- 
logy, as on energetic protest against wliat may be called 
sensuous experience (which disregards the ‘organised ex- 
perience* of the race, and thereby isolates the individual 
from Humanity), the criticism of Leibnitz was of signal 
8ez|pK. In itself it was not of value. The false uietluHl 
on v^ch he proceeded rendered psychologicsil discovery 
hopeless.* Nevertheless there are certain incidental pas- 
sages displaying extraordinary acutene.ss ; and there is one 
contribution to Psychology which. I consider of inimense 
value, namely, the distinction between percei)tion and apjier- 
ception, or, as I have named them, St*nse-(’onsci(msnt‘ss and 
Thought-Consciousness.t A thorough discussion of this 
subject ought to find a place in the prolegomena to every 
system of Psychology. 

The problems relating to the origin and scope of Know- 
ledge henceforth occupy the most ])romincnt position in 
speculation. The solutions offered by Locke were widely 
accepted. In England and in France, they may l«? said to 
have constituted the principia of all theorising. But, ns 
was noted in a previous chapter, they contained within them 
seeds of Idealism and Scepticism ; and these we are now to 
contemplate in their developed forms. 


. * 'Son principp dp la raiium trvn bpiin et rrni on / nivb 

D'Alexbebt with ploiihantrr, *ii* p»mit puH doruir riro fort util*' a doMrtn-Haaimi 
pon que iiou« \v Kominftt irur Jrs proinicrct) do tuuli-j* rIiow»».' 

— Diaemtrs Prelimtnairr de T Kai'yHujddit, 
t ikouvtaux EsMitf liv. ii.cli. i. Compnre t»f Commrm Li/f, 
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Tht! ju'of ’eui of an external icorkl diwu-ssed on 
jtxycholofjical data. 


CHAPTER I. 


BKIIKELEY. 

§ I. Life of Berkeley. 

rpHERE are few men of wlioin England has better reason 
1 - t4i be prond than of George Berkeley, Bisbop of Cloyne. 
To extniordinary merits as a writer and thinker, he united 
the most exquisite purity and generosity of character ; and 
it is still II imx>t-poiiit whether he was greater in head or 
heart. 

He was bom on the 12th of March, 168-1', at Eilcrin, in 
the county of Kilkenny ; and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where, in 1 707, he was admitted as a Fellow. In 
17(»9, he published his ATcie Theory of Ftwoii, which made 
an epoch in Science; and the year after, his Principles of 
Ilitihnn Knou'h'ilgey which made an epoch in Metaphysics. 
After this he came to London, where he was received with 
open arms. * Ancient learning, exact science, polished 
society, modem litcratiue, and the finO arts, contributed to* 
adorn and enrich the mind of this accomplished man. All 
his contemporaries agreed with the Satirist in ascribing 

To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 

Adverse factious and hostile wits ooncuned only in loving. 
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admiring, and contributing to advance him. The severt! 
sense of Swift endured his visions ; the modest Addison 
endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to his ambitious Bi>eculu- 
tions. His character converted the satire of Poi>e into fer- 
vid praise. Even the discerning, fastidious, and turbulent 
Atterbury said, after an interview with him, “ So much 
learning, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and siudi 
humilitv, I did not think had been the {K>rti<.>n of anv but 
till I saw this giuitleman."’ ** 

His acquaintance with the wits led to his contrilmting to 
the (ruanliftJK He became cha]»Iain and afterwanls seeretairv 
to the Earl of Pt‘terbori»ugh, wlmm he acconipaiiitsl on his 
einbassj' to Su‘ily. He subst"4|uently iiunle the of 

Euro|H^ with Mr. Ashe; and at Paris met Malehninrhe, with 
whom he had an aniniateil diseusshai on tin* ideal t!ie«iry. 
In 172t, he was made Dean i>f Perrv, This was W4»rth 
eleven hundroil ixainds a year him; hut In* n*signed it in 
order to dedicate his lift* to the conversion cif the North 
American savages, stipulating i»n]y \vitli tin* (h.>vt*nimetit 
for a salarj* of one hundred |HUinds a year, i >ii this niiiiaiitie 
and generous exiH*dition he was aivianpanitMl by Jiis young 
wife. He set sail for IUukI** Island, carrying with him a 
valuable librarj’ of lxH>ks, and the hulk i»f his |iro|M‘iiy. 
But, to the shame of the (ioveriimcnt, he it said, the prt>- 
mises made him were not fulfilled, and after seven y4*ai*s 
of single-handed emicavour, he was funded to return to 
England, having 8]*ent the greater part «»f his fortune in 
vain. 

He was made Bishop of Cloyne in 17dL he 

wished to resign, tlie King wouM md {Hermit him ; and 
being keenly alive to tlie evils of non-resideiic#*, he niaile an 
amiug^uiient Ixrfore leaving doyne, wliereby he setih*<1 
a year, during bis absei^ce^ on the |Kior. In 1752, he re- 
moved U} t-lxh rd, whcn% in 175:}, he was suddenly scuzed, 
while reading, with ]>alsy of the heart, and died almost 
instimtaneously. 


* Sir J. MACKisTinW. 
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Of his numerous fmtings we caimot here speak; two 
only belong to our subject : the Prineipleg of Knowledge^ and 
the Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous. We hope to remove 
some of the errors and prejudices with which his name is 
incrusted. We hope to show that, even in what are called 
his wildest moods, Berkeley was a plain, sincere, deep- 
thinking man, not a sophist, playing with paradoxes to 
display his skill. 

^ II. Bkukkley axd Cohhox Sexke. ' 

All the worM has hoard of Berkeley’s Idealism; and in- 
nninenihlo * coxotmibs ’ have vanquished it ‘ with a grin.’ * 
Jfidioiile ha.s not Ik'oii sparing. Argument has not been 
wanting. Idealism has l>ecn laughed at, written at, talked 
at. It is ludicrous to notice the constant iteration of 
trivial objections which, trivial ns they are, Berkeley had 
already anticiiiatisl. In fact, the critics misunderstood him, 
and then n*pn»ached him for inconsistency — inconsistency, 
not with his principles, but with theirs. They forced a 
meaning ujhui his wtirds which he had expressly rejected ; 
and then triumphed over him b<*cause he did not pursue 
their principles to the cxtraTOgances which would have 
resulted from them. 

When Berkeley denied the existence of matter, he meant, 
by ‘matter’ that luiknouii suhstratvm the existence of which 
lsH.*ke luid declared to be a necessary inference from our 
knowKnlgt* of qualities, but the nature of which must ever be 
altogetbiT hidden from us. Philosophers had assiuned the 
existence of Substance, i. e. of a nmimetton lying undemeetth 
all idicnomena — a substratum supporting all qualities — a 
suniethinij in which all accidents inhere. This unknown 
Substance, Berkeley rejects. It is a mere abstraction, he* 
says. If it is unknown, unknowable, it is a figment, and I 
will none of it ; for it is a figment worse than useless ; it is 
pernicious, as the basis of all atheism. If by matter yon 

* And ooxcombf THnquUh Bvriudey with a grin/ — Pont. 
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understand (hai wliidi is seen, felt^ tasted, and touched, then 
.1 say matter exists : I am as firm a bclierer in its existence 
as anyone can be, and hcrfin J agre-c vnlh the t'tHgar, If, on 
the contrary, you understand by matter that occult #«/»- 
straium which is not seen, not felt, not tasted, and not 
touched — that of which the senses do not, cannot, iiifomi 
you — then I say I believe not in the cxi8t4>nce of matter, 
and herein I differ from the jthilofopJtera and agree with the 

* I aun not for changing tilings into ulcus,’ he says, * but 
rather ideas into things ; since those immediate tJgeeta of per- 
ception which, according to 3-011 (Bt>rkele>‘ might hare said, 
according to all j>hiloso|»h»*rs), an* onh- apfn araneea of thinge, 
I take to be the n'ul things them.s«>Ires. 

‘ Uglae. Tilings ! you may |»ret4*nd what you please : but 
it is certain 3'ou leave us nothing hut the empty forms of 
things, the ottieide of which onlg eteikee the aenaea. 

* Philonoua. Wliat you call the empt\- forms and outsiile 
of things seem to me the vert- things themselves. . . . We 
both therefore agree in this, that we jH'reeivt* onh' s«*nsil>le 
forms ; but herein we differ: t-ou ivill have them to Ik* empty 
appearances: I, nal Ixtings. In short, gnn do not tmat your 
senses ; I do.' 

Berkeley is always accused of having pro]M>unded a thi*ory 
which contradicts the evidence of the senses. Tliut a man 
who thus disregards the senses mii.st lu* out of his own was 
a ready answer; ridicule was not slow in n*tort ; declamation 
gave itself elbow-room, and exhihiUnl itself in a triunipluiiit 
attitude. It was easy to declare that ‘ the man who seriously 
entertains this belief, thongh in other res{M*cts be may In* a 
veiy good man, as a man may be who lM*Iieves he is nuule of 
glass ; yet surely he hath a soft place in his understanding, 
and hath been hurt by much thinking.’* 

Unfortunately for the critics, Btwkeley did not contradiei 
the evidence of the aenscs ; in denying a sidts/ra/wm, he did 


* Ram: itkqviry. 
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no< propound a theory at Tarianoe with the ordinary belief 
of mankind. His peculiarity is that he confined himself 
exclusively to the evidence of the senses. What the senses 
informed him of, that, and iluit only^ would he accept. He 
held fast to the facts of consciousness ; he placed himself 
resolutely in the centre of the instinctive belief of mankind : 
there he took his stand, leaving to philosophers the region of 
supposition, inference, and of occult substances. 

The reproach made to him is really the reproach he made 
to philosophers, namely, that they would not trust to the 
evidence of their senses ; that over and above what the 
siuises told them, they imagined an occult something of 
which the senses gave no indication. ^Now it was against 
this luetaphj'sieal ]ihantom of the bniin,* says an acute critic, 
Mliis •crotchet- world of philosox>hers, and against it alone, 
that all the attacks of Berkeley were directed. The doctrine 
that the realities of things were not made for man, and that 
he must rest satisfied with mere appearances, was regarded, 
and rightly, by him, us the parent of scepticism with aU her 
desolating train. He saw that philosophy, in giving up the 
reality immediately within her grasp, in favoiur of a reality 
supposed to be less delusive, which lay beyond the limits of 
ex|>erience, resembled the dog in the fable, who, carrying a 
pi<*cc of meat across a river, let the substance slip from his 
jaws, while with foolish greed he snatched at the shadow in 
the stream. The dog lost his dinner, and philosophy let go her 
secun^ hold upon truth. He therefore sided with the vulgar, 
who recognise no distinctiou between the reality and the ap- 
pearance of objects, and, repudiating the baseless hypothesis 
of a world existing unknown and unperceived, he resolutely 
maintained that what are called the sensible shows of things 
•are in truth the very things themselves.’* * 

True it is Uiat^ owing to the ambiguities of language, 
Berkeley’s theoiy does seem to run counter to the ordinaiy 

* Btachoood^^ Map. Jane 1842. d. 814. art. « BgAday nnS • • nnilnritouil 

to have iMon written by Professor Fsasm. 
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belief of mankind, because by Matter men commonly under- 
stand the Seen, the Tasted, the Touched, etc.; theref«>re 
when the existence of Matter is denied, people naturally 
suppose that the existence of the Seen, tlie Tasted, and the 
Touched, is denied; never suspecting tlint Matter, in its 
philosophical sense, is the not seen, not tasted, not touched. 
Berkeley, it must be confessed, has insudicicntly pruunled 
against all ambiguity. Thus he says in one of the 
^ections of his Principles of Human Knotrlcthjr, (hut ‘ It is 
udeed an opinion stramjely prrrailimj amomjsl men tliat 
houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, ull sensible objects, 
have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their being 
lierceived by the understanding.’ Thi.s is striking n false 
key-note. It rouses the reader to oi*|>ose u coming piinnlox. 
Yet Berkeley foresaw and answered the objections whi«-h 
Wimpey, Bejittie, Reid, and others br«»tight forward. He 
was not ginng uttenince to u caprice; he was not Kpinning 
an ingenious theoiy, knowing all the while that it was no 
more tluin an ingenuity. He was lui Ciirnest thinker, patient 
in the search after truth- Anxious, therefon*, tliat hi.s sjm’ch- 
lations should not be regarded a.s iiutc dialectical di.sjdays, 
he endeavoured on various m'casions to guard hiinsidf from 
misapprehension. 

* I do not argue agiuiist the existence of any one thing 
that we can apprehend either by sensation or ridlection. 
That the thitujs I see with my eyes mol touch with my hantls tlo 
eristy really eristy J make not the least r/uestion. The only thiny 
whose exislcttee / deny is that which philosophers rail Mattery 
or corporeal suhstance. And in <loing this then* is no damage 
done to the rest of mankind, who, I don* say, will never miss 
it. . . . 

* If any man thinks we detract finom tlic reality or existmice 
of things, he is very far from understanding what has 1xh*ii 
premised in the plainest terms I could think of. . . . It will 
be urged that thus much at least is true, vix. that we take 
away all corporeal substances. To this my answer is that, 
if the word sultstancs be taken in the vulgar sense, for a 
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combination of sensible qualities, such as extension, solidity, 
weight, etc., this we cannot be accused of talcing away.* * * § 
But if it be taken in the philosophic sense, for the support 
of accidents or qualities without the mind ; then, indeed, I 
acknowledge that we . take it away, if one may be said to 
take away that which never had any existence, not even in 
tlic imagination. t But say what we can, some perhaps may 
be apt to rcjily, he will still believe his senses, and never 
suffer any arguments, however plausible, to prevail over the 
certainty of them. it so : assert the evidence of sense as 
high as you please, we are willing to do the same. That what 
1 see, hear, and feel, doth exist, i.e. is perceived by me, I no 
more doubt than I do of my own being ; hut I do not tee how 
the testimony of sense can he alleged as a proof of anything' 
which is not perceived hy sense.* % 

After reading these passages (and more of a similar cast ' 
might be quoted), in what terms shall we speak of the works 
written to refute Idealism ? Where was the acuteness of the 
Beids and Beatties, when they tauntingly asked why Berkeley 
did not run his head against a post, did not walk over preci> 
l>ices, etc., as, in accordance with his theory, no pain, no 
broken limbs could result? § Where was philosophical 
acumen, when writers could imagine they refuted Berkeley 
by an appeal to common sense — when they contrasted the 
instinctive beliefs of mankind with the speculative paradoxes 


* An answer tu Dr. Johnsok’s peremptozy refutation of Beskblbt, tis. kicking a 
sronc : as if Berkeley ever denied that what we called stones existed! * 

t This is not w(dl suid. That substance was imagined to exist (as a support of . 
accidents), Berkeley's argument supposes : it is against such an imaginary exist- 
ence he directs his attacks. Perhaps he means that no image of substance could 
be formed in the mind ; which no one disputes, 

t Principles of Human Kwmledge^ §§ 3^37, 40. 

§ ‘ But whnt is the consequence ? 1 resolve not to believe my senses ? 1 4)reak 
my head against a post that comes in my way : I step into a dirty kennel; and ' 
after twenty such wise and rational actions 1 am taken up and slapt into a mad- 
house. Now I confess I had rather make one of those ‘Credulous fools whom na- 
ture imposes upon than of those wise and rational philosophers irho resdlve^to 
withhold assent at all this expense.’— Hbid: In^iry^ di. iy. § 20. This one pas- 
sage is as good as a hundred. 
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of a pliilosopher, who expressly took his stand beside common 
sense against philosophers ? 

Men trained in metaphysical speculations may find it diffi- 
cult to conceive the non-existence of an invisible uiikiiowabh.* 
substratum ; but that the bulk of mankind find it uliiiosf. 
impossible to conceive any such substratum is a fact wliicli 
the slightest inquiry will verify. I once held a discussion 
which lasted an entire evening, in which by no power <»!’ 
iUustration, by no force of argiuneiit, could the notion of this 
'substance, apart from its sensible qiiulitics, be rt^ndcreil ci*n- 
ceivable to my antagonist. 

Berkeley, then*fi»rt% in denying the cxistenc** of matter, 
sided with coinnioii sense. He thought, %vith tlie viilg;ii\ 
that matter was tluit of whhdi his stuises iiifoniitHl him; not 
on occult something of which he Ci.»uld have no information. 
The tiible he saw before him certainly existed : it was hard, 
]>olished, eultmnH.1, t»f u certain figiin%aiid et»st some guineas. 
But there was no phantipm iMv lying underneath the 
rent fnhl *^ — there was m> invisible- substance supiM»rting that 
table. What he perceived was a table, ami nothing more; 
what he perceived it to be. he would believe it to In*, anil 
nothing more. His 8turting-]>oint was thus what tho plain 
dictates of his senses, and the senses of all men, furnished. 

$ III. Idkausm. 

The first step which a philosopher takes in any inquiry is 
a departure from Common Heiine. Ih*fleeting msui what his 
senses convey to him, he sei*ks an explanation of plietioiinuia : 
and it is in proportion to the care with which he analyses 
the fiurts to be explained tliat he is usually 8ttp)»osed Ut hi* 
free from the mere extravagances of s}>eculatiou. And yet 
Berkeley’s analysis of the facts of CoiisciousniM (us Con- 
sciousuei^ is commonly understood by philosophers) has 
obtained for him the reputation of being one of the most 
extravagant of specolatprs. 

This is the problem : our senses inform us of the existence 
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of certain sensible qualities, such as extension, colour, solidity, 
etc. But our reason tells us that these qualities must 1^ 
qualities of something : they cannot exist as mere extension, 
colour, etc. : there must be something extended, coloured, etc. 
What is that something ? The solution giren by the philo- 
sophers was uniformly this : what that substance is, we can 
.never know, because it lies beyond our apprehension ; but we 
are forced to admit it, as a support to the qualities which we 
do apprehend, as a substance in which sensible, qualities in- 
here. . So that, deepl}' considered, the only reason for inferring 
the existence of Matter is the neceeeity for eome synthens 
of attriinites. 

Now, what did Berkelej" ? With very subtle perception of ^ 
the difficulties of the problem, he boldly solved it by making 
ihe synihenh a menial one. Thus was matter wholly got rid. 
of ; it had no longer the excuse of being a necessary inference. 

The nature of human knowledge is the first’ object of his 
inquiry. ‘ It is said that the faculties we have are few, and • 
those designed by Nature for the support and pleasure of 
life, and not to penetrate into the inward essence and con8ti-> 
tiition of things. Besides, the mind of man, being finite, 
when it treats of things wliieli partake of infinity, it is not to 
be wondered at if it run into absurdities and contradictions, • 
out of which it is impossible it should -ever extricate itself, 
it being of the nature of infinite not to be comprehended 
by that which is finite/ 

This is plainly enough launched at Locke ; but the worthy 
Bishop has no such disposition ^to sit down in quiet 
ignorance.’ He suspects that * we may be too partial in 
placing the fault originally in our faculties, and not rather 
in the wrong use we make of them/ He believes that Gk>d 
is too bountifiil not to have placed knowledge within our 
reach of which he has given us the desire. Berkeley here 
forgets the lesson man was taught in Paradise, where the 
Tree of Knowledge was placed within his reach, but the 
fruits thereof forbidden him. ^ Upon the whole,’ continuea 
Berkeley, * I am inclined to think that the fiw greater paart^ 

VOL. II. u 
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if not all, the difficulties which hare hiUierto amused philo- 
sophers, and blocked up the way to knowledge, are entirely 
, owing to thejnselves. That we have first raised a dust, and 
/then complain we cannot see.' 

The pretension on which all philosophy is founded is here 
openly proclaimed. The consequenci's of Locke's doctrine 
are rejected ; the premisses are retaincnl. Berkeley’s account 
of the origin of knowledge is the siinie us Locke’s, only some- 
what more explicitly defined. ‘ It is evident to anyone wlii> 
takes a survey of the objects of liumnii knowlc^lge that thi*y 
are either ideas actually iniprintiHl on the senses or elm? such 
as are perceived by attending to the passions and (>]>t‘ratioiis 
of tlie mind ; or, lastly, ideas fiimitHl by help of ineniory and 
imagination, either comjsiunding. dividing, or barely ri-pn‘- 
senting those originally iKTCcived in the aforesaid ways.’ 

Remark, firstly, that the ohjtHu of knoivli-<lge an* said t*> 
be iihaf. Tliis has a panidoxical air to those nnaeeu.»tonied 
to metaphysics, yet it is the simple <*xpre 8 sion of the faets of 
consciousness. All thait the mind can lx* eonrersaiit alHiiit 
is obviously its ideas : we an* conscious of nothing hut the 
changes that take place in our minds. Whether these iiieas 
are the cojne* or n»prcs»-Hb</ie.s of any x/A/ays — whetlo-r 
changes in our state* are to Ix* attribute!] to any t*xtemat 
cause: this is a qui* 8 tion of philosophy — a (|uestioii whii'h 
common sense makes no scruple of bt'ggiiig. You m>e lM*fon* 
you a flower, and you assume that an 4 *xt 4 .>nial thing n*m*m- 
bling that flower exists, and that your sensation is pnslueed 
by it, 08 a reflection in a mirror is priNluct*d by an object out 
of the mirror. But di%*e deioper into consciousnemi ; iiitt*r- 
rogate yourself, and you will find that the comparisrm of the 
mirroris an assumption made only to explain the tacts of c(»n- 
scionsness, not given in those tacts. Morttover, granting the 
assnmption, you will then make the mind immediately c«>n- 
versant with its ideas only ; tor assuming that objects n'flect 
themselves in tiie mirror, the mirror itself knows only tlie 
reflections : these it knows immediately ; the objects it knows 
mediately, i.e, through the reflections. Thus is Berkeley 
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keeping rigoronslj to the facts of oonscionsness when he 
says that the ^ objects of knowledge are ideas/ 

Secondly, remark on Berkeley’s use of the word idea, 
which stands both for sensation and idea. We cannot but 
regard this confusion of language as the cause of no little 
misapprehension of his doctrines. ^ That neither our 
thoughts, nor passions, nor the ideas formed by our imagi- 
nation, exist without the mind is what everybody will 
allow ; and to me it is no less evident that the various sensa- 
tions or ideas imprinted on tlie sense, however blended or 
combined together {that whatever ohjecis they compose^^ 
cannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them. . . . 
The table I write on, I say, exists, i. e. I see it, and feel it, 
and if I were out of my study, I should say it existed ; 
meaning thereby that, if I was in my study, I might per- 
ceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. 
As to what is said about the existence of unthinking things, 
without any relation to their being perceived, that is to me . 
perfectly unintelligible. Their e»se is percipi ; nor is it 
possible they should have any existence out of the minds or 
thinking things which perceive them.’ 

It is in this last paragraph that the kernel of his system 
lies. He had identified objects with ideas : having done so,, 
it was easy to prove that objects could not exist without 
perceiving mind in which to exist as ideas. ‘ For what are 
the objects but the things which we perceive by sense 9 * 
B't'alism assents : objects are what we perceive. * And what, 

1 pray you,^ continues Berkeley, ^do we perceive besides 
our own ideas or sensations 9 ’ Bealism hesitates ; certainly 
the mirror has nothing immediately present to it besides the 
reflections. ‘ And is it not plainly repugnant,’ triumphantly 
continues Idealism, * that any one of these^^ideas, or any 
combination of them, should exist unperceived 9 ’ 
has no answer to offer. It is in a dilemma ^m which 
there is apparently ho escape. 

The supposition of the existence of matter is founded on 
the doctrine of abstract ideas (against which Berkeley wages 
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i?ar}. * For can there be a nicer strain of abstraction than 
to distinguish the existence of sensible objects from their 
being perceived, so as to conceive them existing unperceived 9 
Light and colours, heat and cold, extension and figures — in a 
word, the ihin^a we ^ee ttnd /eel — what are they but so many 
sensations, notions, ideas, <»r impn^ssions on the sense ; and 
is it not imptwible to separate^ even in thonpht^ any of these from 
perception 9 For my part, I might us easily divide u thing 
from itself. I may indeed divide in iny tlnaights, or conceive 
apart fivni each other, those things which perhaps I never 
perceived by sense so divided. Thus I iinagim* the trunk «»f 
the htimaii bcKly without the limbs, or eiuieeivt^ the Biiiell i>f 
a rose without thinking of the rose itself. So far I will not 
deny that I can abstract, if that ho pr«»[M‘rly ealliHl ubstnu*- 
tion which extends only to the conceiving sepanitely such 
objects as it is i>«»ssible iniiy rtnilly ♦*xisl, i»r In* acttmlly |H'r- 
ceived asunder; but luy coiieeiviiig or imagining jKovi^r dcH»s 
not extend beyond the ]M)ssibility of nsil exirtl«*iice or per- 
ception. Hence, as it is impossible for me to see or feel 
anything without an actual sensation of that tiling, hi> it is 
impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible 
thing or object distinct from the sensation or jH*rceptioii of it. 
In truth, the object and the sensation an* the same thing, 

and cannot therefore be abstracted frf»m one atu»tJier 

‘In a word, all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth 
— all those brslies which coinijose the mighty frame of the 
world — hav4* not any subsistence without a mind : their esse 
is to be i>ereeived or known ; and consequently, so long as 
they are not actually percei%*cd by me, or do not exist in my 
mind, or that of any other createil spirit, they must either 
hare no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of seme 
eternal spirit* . • • 

‘ Though we hold indeed the objects of sense to be nothing 
else but ideas which cannot exist unperceired, yet we may 
not hence conclude they have no existence except only while 
they are perceired by ns, since there may be some other 
qpirit that perceires them, though we do not. Whenever 
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bodies are said to have no existence frithont the mind, I: 
wovld not he vnderetood to mean thie or that partievlar mind, 
bvi aU minds whatsoever. It does not therefore follow that 
bodies are annihilated and created every moment, or exist 
not at all daring the inteirals between our perception of 
them. . . . 

‘ I am content to put the whole upon this issue : if you can 
but conceive it possible for one extended movable substance, 
or in general for any one idea, or anything like an idea, to 
exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it, I shall readilj 
give up the cause ; I shall grant you its existence, though you 
cannot either give me a reason why you believe it exists, or 
assign any use to it when it is supposed to exist. I say the 
bai'e possibility of your opinion being true shall pass for an 
argument that it is so. 

*■ But say you, surely there is nothing easier than for me to 
imagine trees in a park, or books in a closet, and nobody by. 
to perceive them. I answer, you may so : there is no 
difficulty in it. But what is all this, I beseech you, more 
than framing hi your mind certain ideas which you call books 
and trees, and at the same time omitting to frame the idea of 
anyone perceiving them ? 

‘ But do not you yourself perceive or think of them ail the. 
ichile ? This therefore is nothing to the purpose ; it only/^ 
shows you have the power of imagining or framing ideas in 
your mind, but it does not show that you can conceive it 
possible the objects of your thought may exist without the 
mind. To make out this, it is necessary that you conceive 
them existing unperceived or unthought of, which is a 
manifest repugnancy. When we do our utmost to conceive 
the existence of external bodies, we are aU the while ogly 
contemplating our own ideas.* ^ 

The last very remarkable passage must haveT been over- 
looked by the critic before mentioned, otherwise he would 
not have said that the ‘knot which Berkeley loosened, but 

* The foregoiDgpaasagesare all taken ftom BmwnKsmUigs, 

{| S, 6, 8. 32, and 28. 
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which he certainly did not explicitly untie/ was to be re- 
solved, for the first time, by the arguments he there brings 
forward. Berkeley had untied the knot, explicitly, satis- 
faetoril}' ; and that too in the same wa}' jis his critic.* 

The distinction lx*tween primary and senmdanj qualiticH* 
Berkeley easily refutes, and shows that the same argiiiiients 
which make the secoiuhiry qualities to be only afft*ctioiis of 
the mind may be applied to the primary qiialitii^s. 

Having batteriHl down almost every objection, trivial or 
serious, that could Ik? ottered, Idtuilism iterates its fiinda- 
mental principle : — All our knowledgi* of objects is a know- 
ledge 4if ideas ; objects and iticas art* the saiius 
nothing exists but what is |>erccivtHl. 

Realism espies n loophole. Thest* ideas, with which we 
admit the mind to l>e solelir coiiversaiif , are l*ut the ideas 
(imagi^s) of certain things : these things exist i!ide|H*iii!ently 
of being iK»rcvivcd, though their iiloas eannot. Ik^krlty 
fon^saw this also. ‘But, sav v»»u, though the ideas tliem- 

selves <lo not cxi«t witliout tlu* iiiiml v«’t tlicrt* iiutv In* 

• » 

things like them wherer»f they art* c^opies or n^semblanecs, 
which things exist witht»ut the mind in an iinf liiiiking siih- 
staiice. I answer, an t*h'a ran hr Ithr noih ttnf hnf an t*ita ; a 
colour or figure can Ik* like ludhing hut aimtlier coKiur or 
figure. Again, I ask w’In*tla*r tln>se sii|i{M»M*fl f»rigiiials or 
external things, of which our ideas are tin* pietiin^s or 
representations, lx* tlieniHtdvt*^ pereeivaWe or iioj* If they 
aie, them they are ideas, and we have gaiiie<l <iur |MUut ; 
but if you sajr they are not, I up{XMil to niiyone windher it 
be sense to ass4.*rt a c<dofir is like mmiething which is in- 
visible ; hard or soft, like sometbiiig which is iiitangibh^ ? * 
(Sect, ft.) 

Realism is without a shadow of an nfisw«^. The philo- 
sophers are powerless against a thoiirj so defended. 
wonder that Idoalism slumid have been pronounccHl irre- 
futable ; the weaiions were not forged, or, at any rate, were 

• Ultf sftk'lr in nlrrAibr cil«d, p. 817 , ‘rl 
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not in the armotuy of Philosophy, -which could saccesshilly 
iii»an.i1 a fortress built on such a position. Dr. Beid’s attempt 
we shall examine by and by. 

As far as the simple facts of advli Consciousness extend, 
the analysis given by Berkeley is unimpeachable, unless we 
deny that Consciousness is immediately affected by sensations, 
and assert that it is immediately affected by external objects ; 
but no metaphysician will take up this position, for it 
would lead him to maintain that Consciousness is nothing 
but these very sensations, which are produced in the or- 
ganism by the action of external influences ; and this would 
be getting rid of the substratum Mind, in order to rescue 
the substratum Matter. No metaphysician therefore ever 
could, logically, object to Berkeley’s fundamental position ; 
but only tried to elude it, or make it open into other issues. 

The question whether Consciousness is anything over and 
above its acts, whether in Sensation and Ideation there is 
filling and consciousness of feeling, and thinking and con- 
sciousness of thinking, or whether the two phrases express 
but one fact, may be considered as settled by modem psycho- 
logists, since Brown. Yet the old notion of a duplicate 
consciousness, attendant upon each act of consciousness (a 
feeling of feeling, to translate it into precise language), still 
crops up even in modem speculations. And it must continue* 
to do so until the notion of Mind as an Entity is altogether 
banished. Thus in a striking article recently devoted to 
Mr. Mill's ^ Examination of Hamilton,’ * which clearly states 
the cause of much metaphysical confusion, and distinctly 
enough repudiates the old dualism, we read : * In aU know- 
ledge there is a duality — ^the mind kno-wing and the thing 
known ; but the mind always knows, and is never known ; it 
is ever the subject of consciousness, and never the obje^ of 
it. Because it is one, it cannot be the other.’ I entirely 
agree with thid, if instead of the * mind knowing ’ be sub- 
stituted ^the process of knowing:’ a process con only 
be a process ; but * mind ’ — ^if conceived as an entity — may 

* Edinburgh Revims, July 1866 . . 
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have any imaginary powers we choose to assign it: a 
fictitious creation may have any fictitious attributes. 

The real battlefield is^ therefore, tlint of Dualism. Are 
there two distinct existences. Mind, on the one hand, and 
Matter, on the other : Mind in no resi>ect allied with Matter, 
yet acted on by it, and n^presenting it ? The Idealist says. 
There is but one existence. Mind. Analyse the eon<*ept 
Matter, and you will disecwer that it is lutthiiig but a syn- 
thesis of qualities ; the qualities are sensations, the synthesis 
is mental. 

The Realist, if consequent, will say. There is but one 
existence, Matter. Analyse* your eoneept of Mind, and you 
will discover that it is nothing but a synthesis of <jualities 
(states of oonsciuiisiu'ss^ ; the qualities an* aetivitios of the 
vital organism ; the synthesis is the onranism. 

The Sceptic signvs with both, and disagn^es with both, 
and says: Your Matter is but a fleet ing succession of phe- 
nomena, your Mind is but a fleetiuo su«’C(*ssioii t»f ideas. 

The Dualist says: There is Indh Mind a ml Matter; the 
two are in essence distinct, and never i-an be brought into 
iiuioii ; but the Mind has the capability of bf*ing ui‘ted on 
by Matter, the result of wdiicli is a nquvseiitation within it 
of that which is without it : and it Inis, niorei»ver. a |M»wer «>f 
acting on Matter, the result of which is - 1 d«*irt exae tly 
know wbat, but, at any rato, it is indieutotl by o«-rtaiu motions 
of Matter. If y<>u ask ini*. liow twit exisbuicc's tlius essen- 
tially distinct, bavinjf no quality in coiiiinon, cun ncrertb<>- 
less act on eacb otln*r? I answer : It is a uivsten*. 

A uiystei^', no doubt, liiil Pbilosopby cannot be satisfied 
with phrases. It wants pret'ise data. Tbc dualistic bypo- 
tbesis bas tbe disadranta^ of introdiicitig two factors, 
without in the least assisting us. Idealism taking timi bold 
of one of these factors. Mind, explains phenomena quite as 
lucidly as Dualism with its two factors. Bealism dt»cs tbo 
same with its (me factor. Matter. Philosophy has to decide 
between them. 

' It has been well said by Mr. Herbert Spencer that the 
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denial of an external world ‘ consists of a series of dependent 
propositions no one of wliich possesses greater certainly 
than the single proposition to be disproved/ * If the grounds 
of our belief in an external world are questionable, what 
better grounds have we for the belief that the external 
world is a mere subjective phenomenon ? 

We are to settle whether it is a more plausible hypo- 
thesis that ideas are proxiinately produced in us by the mere 
Will of the Creator, whose will is effected by cf^rtain laws ; 
or whether the ideas are proximately produced in us by 
external objects, which exist quite independently of us. 
This question, remember, is one which admits of no proof. 
It is not n question c»f fact, but of inference. It is not to 
be decided by common sense, but by analogical reasoning. 
Our knowledge extends no further than our ideas. Our 
inferences can be nothing more than inferences. 

Berkeley has far better reasons for his inference than his 
critics generallj' imagine. He could not see the force of the 
argument which made Matter a necessary postulate. That 
we could have sensations and ideas without the presence of 
external objects is manifest from the fact that we do often 
have them, as in dreams and frenzies. If therefore matter is 
not always necessary for the production of ideas — if ideas 
can be sonietinies produced without the i>re8ence of external 
objects — the pretended necessity, whicli alone forms the aSv 
gunient for the existence of matter, is done away with. 

‘But though/ he saj-s, ‘we might possibly have all our 
sensations without bodies, yet perhaps it may be thought 
easier to conceive and explain the manner of their produc- 
tion by 8up];>osing external bodies in their likeness rather 
than otherwise, and so it might at least be probable there 
are such things as bodies that excite ideas in our •minds. 
But neither can this be said, lor though we give the Mate-; 
rialists their external bodies, they, by their own confession, * 
are never nearer the knowing how our ideas are produced, 
since they own themselves unable to comprehend in what^ 

* Prmc^t9 of Paffckotogjf^ p. 86. 
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maimer body can act upan spirit^ or how it is iK>ssible it 
should imprint an idea in the mind.’ 

We have liere the difficulty stated, which most Dualists 
(those who maintain the existence of spirit and matter, as 
distinct substajices) have not been sufficiently alive to : and 
one which gave rise to Leibnitz's theory of pre-established 
harmony, and to Malebninche's tlun^ry of our seeing all 
things in God. This difficulty is indeed insu]K*nible. It is 
easy to talk of the spirit being a iiiirmr in which the 
universe reflects itself. Try fi>r an instant to iiiiagine a 
substance such os iiuUter rtdiecling itself in, or acting U|Min, 
another substance having no one pro|>«*rty in comiiion with 
it. You cannot. Nor is this all : you cannot even iiuagiia* 
two substances so distinct as matter and spirit are defined 
to be. 

Berkeley then is riglit in triuiiiphiiig over Kealism and 
Dualism. Riglit in saying that, if he were U* accvrti tlnuii 
the existence of Matter, tiny could make no use of it. The 
subject would rtMiiain as dark as la^fere : Matter thn>ws no 
light on it. He maintains that «»ur ideas are produced in 
us conformably with the laws of Nature. 'J’liese laws have 
been ordained by God. To sup|K>se that Matti*r is the mere 
occasional cause — (he rvhtcl^ (hn>utjh tr/tit h (he btWit of Sniure 
operaie — is gratuitous. TlTie agency of the t.*reat«*r is iin»n‘ 
simple and direct. He had no need 4»f ensiting first laws^ 
and afterwarrls Matter, through which these' laws slnudd 
come into effect. He createtl the laws aloin* ; tiny ac till Mill 
U8 as they wore doMiiitHl to act, and without Uie MiiperfluouH 
aid of Matter, which ia a mere go-l>i>tween. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer haa ar^ed tlut Bcrkt-ley’s hj'jH*- 
thesis ia a logical suicide; tlutt the Uiiit*cr8al Poxtolatc, or 
the fhndamental aasninptton which ia itself the iiitiniaic texi 
of cvety specnlatioii, iiamelj% the inconoeivahility of the 
negative, is violated by Idealism. But an Idealist might 
reply: all that your Postulate implies is that Something 
external to my eonscionsness exists; Something which is 
not me, hni affects me. I admit this. But I prove that 
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this external Something cannot be iper ae irhat it is to my 
consciousness, because I necessarily mingle my own nature 
with the objects which affect me ; and I cannot separate the 
subjective from the objective elements, nor could Kant, though 
lie tried it. 

What then is granted ? That Something exists. I cannot 
know this Something otherwise than under the subjective 
conditions of knowledge, I cannot therefore describe it, ex- 
(■ept< through its influence on me. I am quite at liberty to 
suppose this Something to be only the Mode in which, and 
through which, the Deity affects me. You would also be at 
liberty to suppose it to he self-existent Matter; only that 
su]»]H*8itii>n leads to atheism, aj;d is therefore convicted of 
error. 

Now, as un infertmee — as an hyi>othosis — few thoroughly 
u<-<|uuiut(‘<l with the question, and with the data on which it 
Wiis founded, can, we think, deny that this of Berkeley is 
many dt'grees superior to the hyjxithesis of Dualism. While 
most philosophers teach that there are two distinct eternal 
sulwtances, which they name Spirit and Matter, Berkeley 
teaches that then* is only one substance, viz. Spirit. With 
this one sub.stance he can construct the world. Aocordiug 
therefore to the fundamental rule in jdiilosophy, that * En- 
titie.s or existences are not to be multiplied unl^s up<m 
necessity * (ch/iV/ wo« ttniif mul tipi tea nda prwter necevtitaUm), 
the introduction of a Si'cond substance, Matter, is super- 
fluous, or worse. Of its existence we have no proof whatever : 
it is a mere inference ; it is inferred in order to explain the 
phenomena: and what phenomena? those of perception — 
i. e. the phenomena of the thinking substance. 

If, then, Berkeley is more rigorous in his analysis qf &ct8, 
and more ingenious and plausible in his hypothesis, than, 
his antagonists suppose, shall we pronoun^ his Ideallswi 
satisffictory and true? 

Hume said of it that it admitted of no answer, hat pro- ^ 
duced no conviction. And there has been no flnal rs^bi^ 
iion ofit. Yet, inasmuch as it is the irresistiUe belief iof 
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mankiiid that objects are not dependent for their exist- 
ence either upon our perception of them or upon the per- 
ception of any other mind — ^that olgects exist per m, and 
would continue to exist if all minds were annihilated — Ber- 
keley's theory never can produce conviction. Beid therefore 
was right in standing b^' this universal and irresistible belief. 
He was egregiously wrong, however, in siipjxtsing that he 
%|wwered Berkeley by an appeal to this irresistible bt'lief. 
This appeal, so loudly proclaimed by the Scotch school,* is 
rejected by several thinkers. The belief that the sun rc‘- 
volved round the earth was fur main' centuries irresistible, 
and false. Why may not Berkelej* have Ihh'Ii a metaphysical 
Copernicus, who, by rigo^us dcmonstrutiim, jmtred the 
belief of mankind in the existence of matter to be irresistible 
and false 9 Reid has no answer to give. He cun merely 
say, * I side with the vulgar ; ' but he might have given the 
same answer to Copernicus. Muuy illustrious men (Bacon 
among them) ridiculed the Copernican theoiy ; but all the 
dogmatism, ridicule, and common sense in the world could 
not* affect that theory. Why, we repeat, may not Berkeley 
have been a metaphysical Copernicus 9 

To prove that he was not, you must prove his reasoning 
d^ective ; to prove this, you must show wdiereiii his eri’or 
lies, and not wherein his theory is at variance with your 
belief. All that your irresistible belief amounts to is that of 
a strong, a veiy strong, presumption against the truth of 
that which opposes it. Reid, iii accepting this presumption 
as a proof, was in the right so long as Berkeley's reasoning 


* Effpecialljr bj Dr. Bsowh, who nnjM that the * Bccpticsl for the nun- 

exiatance of an external world, as a mere plaj of reasoning, admits of no repb’.' 
The only reply he makes is that the belief is irresistible. Hums bad already ad- 
mitted that belief waa irresistible ; tbe whole scope of his philosophy was to 
piore it both irresistible and /alse. How absurd then to appeal to tlic belief! 
Kaxt truly <d>seiTea, in the preface to hia Krilik, * Admitting Idealism to bn as 
dangerous as it really is, it wo^ still remain a shame to philosophy and reason to bo 
forced to ground t^ existence of an external world on the (mere) evidence of 
belief/ The more ao as the fact of belief had never been questioned. The ques- 
tion was, Is the belief weU gionndhd ? 
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was not strong enough to OTercome it : but ^singularly wrong 
in supposing that the presumption was a refutation. 

Berkeley’s main position is that the objects of knowledge 
are ideas, and nothing but ideas. The position is incon- 
trovertible. The conclusion therefore : all human knowledge 
can only be the knowledge of ideas, and of nothing but ideas, is 
equally incontestible. Not less so the second conclusion: 
objects being identified with ideas, and we having no idea of an 
object but as it is j^erceived, the ESSE of objects to us is PEBCIPI. 

In admitting all this^ what do we admit? Simply that 
human knowledge is not the ^ measure of all things.’ Objects 
to 'US can never be more than ideas ; but are we the final 
measure of all existence ? Because we can only know olgects 
us ideas, is it a proper conclusion that objects only exist as 
ideas ? Objects subtend certain angles to our consciousness ; 
because we can only see them under these angles, is it logical 
to conclude that they are only these angles? For this con- 
clusion to be rigorous, we must have some proof of our 
knowledge being the absolute standard of truth, instead Of 
the standard of the relation things bear to our intellect. 

Tlie Idealist will say, ‘ If you cannot know anything be- 
yond your ideas, why do you infer that there is anything?’ 
— A question not easily answered. He will, moreover, say, 

* I defy 3'ou to conceive anj^thing existing imperceived. 
Attempt to imagine the existence of matter when mind is 
absent. You cannot, for in the very act of imagining it, 
you include an ideal percipient. The trees and mountains 
you imagine to exist away from any perceiving mind, what 
are they but the very ideas of your mind, which you trans- 
port to some place where you are not? In fact, to separate 
existence from perception is radically impossible. It is 
God’s synthesis, and man cannot imdo it.’*^ 

To this one may answer. It is very true that, inasmuch as 
our knowledge of objects is identical with our ideas, we can 
never, by any fireak of thought, imagine an object apart from 
the conditions under which we know it. We are forced by the 

* See thia argued in a masterly manner by the critic in JBZociKmoc^before quoted. 
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laws of onr nature to invest objects witli the forms in which 
we perceive them.* We cannot therefore conceive anytliiiig 
which has not been subject to the laws of our nature, bec4iuse 
in the very act of conception those laws come into play. 
Bui is it not a very different proposition to say, ‘ I cannot 
conceive things i»tlierwiso than according to the laws of iiiy 
nature,’ and to say, ‘ I cnniiot conceive things otherwise, 
tggMequeutly they cannot exist otherwisi*?’ The Idealist here 
as^mes that knowledge is absolute, not relative — tlnit man 
is the measure of all things. 

Perception is the ulenUfij of the egf» and the non-ego — the 
relation of two terms, the ferihim qunf tif two niiitiHl forces ; 
as water is the identity <if oxygtui and hydn*gen. Tin* «*go 
can never have any knowledg#* of the iion-egt> in which it 
»the effo) is not indissolubly bound up; as oxygen can ni*vt‘r 
unite with hydrogen to form wat«*r without merging itself 
and the hydix»gcn in a br/oiia 1^‘t us sn|»|Nist* the 

oxygen to Ik,* a |*n»cess of conscitMisiu-s'*, i. e. a feeling of 
changes. It wonM attribute the tdiange noi to b\dr(»gi*n. 
which is necessarily hidden from it, /oi/ b* v'*thr^ the oidy 
form under which hytlr«»gen is known to it. In its eon- 
sciousness it would find the state iiamcil wat#T, which 
would be very unlike its previous state; and it would sup- 
pose that this state, so unlike the previous one, was a n*- 
preseutation of that which eaust?d it. We say then that, 
although*the hvdrogeii can onlv exist for the t»xvgi*n in the 
above case) in the identity of both as water, this is no prtM»f 
that hydrogen doi*s not exist iind««r some idher n*latiotis to 
other gases* In like manner, although the noii-t*go cannot 


‘ in nayn *1 r*i>rrtn‘ut nn anti rr» 

prtjif'niittkM arw and M' Au«l I'miith in tht» our in.it t{iiy :«» 4i»>Tiininato 

Ui«- ohjrd t]i<» flunni? lb'' net Inn tlir H*n frliich ihv 

crimmfiD of mnokm'l hnn •*( ihr nMiIily of r»t«*rfial thingn, lh» *•*» 

iM'onifie known ?*. it imlTthnni^'h the — idfm fa Hn»r Vkitos. *Ur 

yatar, EinU.tung. p. jtiic. fqitnlrd l»y Sir W, If A»fi Ti»i« is ijnJ»»|»uUWr, but 
it itf only «i;iyiti 4 ^ tlnit onr kmjiw|ol|;«« of in iiubj>'<t to tli*» eist^iiiioun of kn<>n - 

h-<4fe. ]k<rnto»<> wf miint t dinmniiiuite lit'lwem the obj<ert nn<l file repirm'-Dtal ion, 
it i« no proof llint Uktu i* no dUrttnnion bHwren thmi. 
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exist in ration to mind otherwise than in the identity oS 
the two (perception), this is no sort of proof that it does 
not exist in relation to other beings under quite different 
conditions. 

In conclusion, we admit, with the Idealists, that all our 
knowledge of objects consists in our ideas. But we cannot 
admit that all existence is limited by oar knowledge, merely 
on the ground that, when we could conceive anything existing, 
wc are forced to conceive it in accordance with the laws of 
our conceptive faculties. We admit, with the Idealists, that 
our knowledge is suhje-ctive. But we do not admit that what 
is true subjectivel}' is true objectively. W^e believe in the 
existence of an external world, quite independent of any 
Ijercipient; the arguments by which Idealism would con- 
trovert it are vitiated by the assumption of knowledge being 
a criterion of existence. Idealism agrees with Bealism in 
placing reliance on the evidence of consciousness ; it argues 
however that, inasmuch as our knowledge is confined to ideas, 
we have no right to assume anything beyond ideas. Yet it 
also is forced to assume something as the cause of ideas : 
this cause it calls the Will of the Creator ; and this is an 
assumption. The real dispute therefore should be con- 
centrated on this point: Which assumption is more con- 
sonant with our irresistible belief — the assumption of external 
objects independent of our sensations ; or the assumption 
of ii providential scheme, in which our sensation^ are the 
efi'ects of the operation of Divine laws, and in which objects 
play no part ? The answer cannot be dubious. The former 
assumption, as more consonant with universal beli€>f, must 
be accepted. 

Berkeley, we believe, failed as a metaphysical Copernicus, 
because the assumption which he opposed to the universal 
belief was less consonant with that belief than the assump- 
tion it was meant to replace. Had Copernicus not started 
an hypothesis which, however contradictory to the senses, 
nevertheless afforded a much better explanation of celestial 
phenomena tlum was possible on the old hypothesis, he 
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would not haTe been listened to. Berkeley’s assumption, if 
conceded, carries him no deeper than the old assumption. 
Idealism explains nothing. To accept it would be to re- 
nounce a universal belief for a mere hypothesis. 

Berkeley was a deep and remarkable thinker ; and he foiled, 
as the greatest tliinkers of all times have failed, not because 
he was weak, but because Ontology is impossible. 

^ Those who have followed the course of this History with 
•^attention will not fail to obsen'e how Berkeley’s Idealism is 
at bottom the much decried system of Sjdnoza, who taught 
that there was but one essence in the univeree, and that one 
Substance. Berkeley also taught that there was but one, 
and that one Thought. Now cull this One what you will, 
the result is the same: speculatively or practically. There 
may be certain degniding associations attached to tlu' idea 
of substance; or certain exalted associations uttaclnHl to 
that of spirit. But what diltenMice can onr associations 
make with respect to the n'al nature of things? 

One great result of Berkeley’s labours was the lesson he 
taught of the vanity of ontoh»gical spwnlations. He paved 
the way to that Scepticism which i.s the terminal morass of 
all consistent Metaphysics. 
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The arguments of Idealism carried out into Scepticism. 


CHAPTER I. 


HUHfE. 


§ I. Life of Huke. 

TirR. BURTON’S ample and excellent biography* would 
furnish materials for a pleasant memoir, could we here 
afford the requisite space ; but we must content ourselves 
with referring the reader to that work, merely recording the 
princqml dates and events of an uneventful life. 

David Hume was bom at Edinburgh, April 26, 1711 ; the 
youngest child of a poor laird of good blood. He wiL an 
orphan before his education was completed. His guardians 
first thought of the profession of law, but, owing tb his re- 
pugnance, he was absolved from that career, and was placed 
ni a Bristol counting-house, where he did not remain Itmg. 
On coming of age, he found himself in possession of ‘a 
small property, too small for honourable subsistence in 
England, but large enough for Prance ; and he went to 
Rheims ; fiwm thence to La Plbche, where the Jesuits’ college 
and library were great attractions to the studious youth ; 
there he passed several years in solitary study. * * 

A great ambition moved him : he was to accomplish for 


* JoHK Hnx Bvbton; The Ufe and Correepondenee Jhnid iia 

l^ptre bequeathed (a the Roped Soeietp of Fdenbufyh, 8 wds. »*• 
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moral science a revolution analogous to that which Bacon 
TinVl effected in physical science. Hia Treatise on Human 
Nature, which appeared in 1787, was announced as an 
attempt to introduce the Experimental Method into reaaon- 
ings on moral science. It is needless to pc»int out the pro- 
found misconception of the Experimental Method here 
implied; nor is it necessary to show at any huigth that 
there was no novelty whatever in Hume's attempt to test 
Psychology by experience. 

In 1741 apiwared tlie first part of his iniiiiortal Kmnjif, 
and in 1747 he accompanied (teneral St. t'lair, as secpdary, 
in the embassy to Vienna and Turin. In 17o2 he published 
his Political Itieconrsce and th»* couct rmnij thf l‘nn- 

ciples of Morale. The npiiointmeiit «»f Librarian to fhe 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh — the sahirv of which he 
cT^eni*roiislv ir«ive the iMK>r iM>et at lii*% 

disjKJsal a fine CH'lIectioii of boi>ks ; and this suggested the 
undertaking which has long lieoii held his greatest title to 
fame — tip? Hietory oj' Kuylatul, tlu* first volume »»f which 
api)eared in 1704. 

For the literary historian there an* two pieplant episoelcs 
in the life of Hume. Tl«e first is the fwation given to the 
2 *hilosopher in Paris, whither he lunl aecompanietl the 
Marquis of IIertft»rd ; the st'oond is his frit'iMlship and tpnirre*! 
with Rousseau. Both are e«ipioiisly iiaiTut«*d by Mr. Burton. 

Hume died in the spring of 177<i, leaving a name im- 
perishable in our literature, although it is a name attached 
to opinions which have roused, and will continue to roust*, 
vehement opposition. In ctuisitlering this it shttuhl never In* 
forgotten that so wise and good a man as Atlani Smith etmld 
publicly write of him, ‘ Ujxm tin* whtde, I have always ctui- 
sidered him, both during his lifetime and since his death, 
as approaching as nearly to the idea of a ]>erf<H'tly wisit 
and virtuona man as jK^rhajis the nature of human frailty 
will permit.' 
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§ 11. Hume’s Scepticism. 

The marvellous acuteness and subtlety of Hume have 
never been denied. His influence upon speculation has been 
aided os much by the alarm his doctrines excited as by the 
ingenuity with which they were upheld. If Berkeley met 
with no refuters, Hume could meet with none. Antagonists 
have generally been compelled to admit that the sceptical 
reasoning was unanswerable. 

Locke had shown that all our knowledge was dependent upon 
experience. Berkeley had shown that we have no experience 
of an external world independent of perception ; nor could we 
have any such experience. He pronounced Matter to be an 
abstraction. Hume took up the line where Berkeley had cast 
it, and flung it once more into the deep sea, endeavouring to 
fathom the mysteries of Being. Probing deeper in the direct 
tion Berkeley had taken, he found that not only was Matter! 
aij abstraction. Mind was an abstraction also. If the occult' 
substratum, which men hud inferred to explain material 
Xihenomena, could be denied, because not founded on ex- 
perience ; so also, said Hume, must we deny the occult sub- 
stratum (Mind) which men have inferred to explain mental 
phenomena. All that we Iiave any experience of is impres- 
sions and ideas. The substance of which these axe supposed 
to be impressions is occult — is a mere inference ; the sub- 
stance in which these impressions are supposed to be is 
equally occidt — is a mere inference. Matter is but a col- 
lection of impressions. Mind is but a succession of im-i 
pressions and ideas.^ 

Thus was Berkeley’s dogmatic Idealism converted into 
Scepticism. Hume, speaking of Berkeley, says, ^ Most of 
the writings of that very ingenious philosopher form the b^t 
lessons of scepticism which are to be found either among 

* Lockb liad already shown that we are as ignorant of apirtt aa of anhetance. 
We know only in its mantfetUUum ; we cannot know it jmt at aa a auft- 
stratum. Hvn'a argument, therefore, had a Arm foundation in the enivent philo^ 
Sophy. He only concluded from admitted prenusaea. 
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the ancient or modem philosophers, Bayle not excepted. He 
jnofesses, however, in his title-page (and undoubtedly with 
great truth), to have composed his book against the Sceptics, 
as well as against the Atheists and Free-thinkers. But that 
all his arguments, though otherwise intended, are in reality 
merely sceptical appears from this, that they admit of no 
answer, and produce no conviction.* 

Remark also that Hume’s scepticism, though it reduces 
Philosophy to a singular dilemma, — ^namel}', that of cither rc- 
friting the sceptical arguments, or of declaring itself and its 
pretensions to be vain and baseless, — nevertheless affects in 
no other way the ordinary judgments or actions of mankind. 
Much stupid ridicule and frivolous objection hare b«H‘n, and 
probably will continue to be, brought against Hume. R4>i«I, 
from whom one might hare ex|>ected something betU>r, is 
surprised at Hume's pretending to construct a science u|K>ti 
human nature, ‘ when the intention of the whole work is t«i 
show that there is neither human nature nor science in tin* 
world. It may perhaps be unrt>asonabIe to complain of this 
conduct in an author who neither believes his own existence 
nor that of his reader ; and therefore could not mean to 
disappoint him, or laugh at his criHlulitr. Yet I (*untiot 
imagine that the author of the Trmtise an Ilunuiu Xature 
is so sceptical as to plead this a]M>logy. He believed, against 
bis principles, that he shouhl be read, and that he should 
retain his personal identity, till he r«>a{>ed the Imnour and 
repntarion justly due to his metaphysical acumen.' He 
continues further in this strain, dragging in the old error 
about l*]rrrbo having inconsistently betui roused to aiigi'r 
by his cook, * who probably had not roasted his dinner to liis 
mind,* and compares this forgetfulness to Hume's every 
* now and then relapsing into the faith of the vulgar.** 

If this was meant for banter, it u very poor Inuiter; if 
for argnmentk it ia pitiable. Bat sinee such arguments 
appeared valid to a thinker of Reid’s reputation, it is reason- 
able to sappoae that inferior men may also receive them aa 

• isiNd. i. I s. 
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conclosiTe. Hnme shall therefore be allowed to apeak for 
himself; aod he shall. speak in the language of that \ery 
TreaMae on Human Nature to which Beid alludes : — 

* Should it be here asked me whether 1 sincerely assent to 
this argument which I seem to take such pains to inculcate, 
and whether I be really one of those sceptics who hold that 
all is uncertain, and that our judgment is not in any thing 
possessed of any measures of truth and ftlsehood, I should 
reply that this question is entirely superfluous, and that 
neither I nor any other person was crer sincerely and con- 
stantly of that opinion. Nature, by an absolute and uncon- 
trollable necessity, has determined us to judge as well as to 
breathe and feel; nor can we any more forbear vidwing 
certain objects in a stronger wd fuller light upon account 
of their customoiy connection with a present impression 
than we can hinder ourselves from thinking as long as we 
are awoke, or seeing tlxe surrounding bodies when we turn 
our eyes towards them in broad sunshine. Whoever has 
taken the pains to refhte the cavils of this total scepticism 
has really disputed without an antagonist, and en- 
deavoured by arguments to establish a faculty which Nature 
hoe antecedently implanted in the mind, and rendered un- 
avoidable. 

‘My intention then in displaying so carefully the argu- 
ments of that fantastic sect is only to make the Reader 
sensible of the truth of my hypothesis that all our reasonings 
concerning causes and effects are derived firom nothing but 
custom ; and that belief is more propmrly an act of the sensi- 
tive than of the cogitative part of our natures. ... If belief 
were a simple act of the thought without any peouliar 
manner of conception, or the addition of force and vivacity, 
it muM infallibly destroy itself, and in eveiy case tenniimte 
in a total suspense of judgment. But as q^^geoienoe will 
sufficiently convince anyone that, although he finds no orror, 
in my arguments, yet he still continues to befiieve and 
and reason as usual, he may safely conclude that his ret^ 
soning and belief is some sensation or peculiar mawnaiy 
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conception, which *t is impossible for mere ideas and reflec- 
tions to destroy.’* 

It is an illustration of the want of candour displayed by 
Hume’s opponents that they never quoted tliis very signifi- 
cant and explicit passage ; indeed I never remember to havu 
seen the passage quoted by anyone. Let us ask, what does 
the foregoing declaration amo\mt to, if not to the Ixiasted 
* common-sense view ’ that our belief in the cxisteiiee t>f 
matter is instinctive, fundamental ? Does not Dr. Brown's 
admission that the sceptical argument is unanswerable as a 
mere play of reasoning concinlc all that lluine re<|uiresy 
Does not Dr. Brown’s conclusion that we arc thrown u]h>u 
< iireftistible belief’ as our only refuge against scepticism 
equally accord with Hume's explicit declurution that wo ifo 
Jjelieve, and cannot help Ixdieving, though w’o can give no 
reason for the belief? 

‘Thus the sceptic,’ Hume adds a little further on, ‘still 
continues to reason and believe, even though he nsst'rts that 
he cannot defend his reason by reason : and by the sauH* 
rule he must assent to the principle conceniiiig the existence 
of body, though he cannot pretend by any argtiments of 
philosophy to maintain its veracity. Xaturr hnn nut h/l thin 
to his choice, and has doubtless esteemiMl it an aflTair of ttsi 
great importance to be tnisted ti> our uncertain ri>usonings 
and speculations. We may well ask, irhnt ruas.-* iiu/mcc m t„ 
believe . in the existence of bofly'? but 't is in vain to ask trkrthcr 
there be body or not'? that is a point which we must take for 
granted in all our reasonings.’ 

After ihis, let no more be said alxtut Hume’s practical iii- 
oonoequences. Locke before him had clearly enough seiui 
and signalised the impotence of the attempt to penetrate 
beyond phenomena, and had, with his usual calm wisdom, 
counselled men to ‘ sit down in quiet ignoranoe.* He knew 
the task was hopeless; be knew also that it was trivial. 
God has pven ns the means of knowing all that directly 
concerns ns with a certainty which snJBces for onr wants. 

* Usmsn Nsturr, put iv. 1 1 . p. SM. 
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With that, reasonable men 'will be content. If they seek 
more, they seek the impossible ; if they push their specula- 
tions deeper, they end in scepticism. It was the philosophical 
mission of Hume (to adopt a phrase in vogue) to show how 
inevitably all such speculations, if consistent, ended in scep- 
ticism. 

‘ Men,’ he says, * are carried by a natural instinct or pre- 
possession to rex>08c fuitli in their senses. When they follow 
tliis blind and powerful instinct of nature, 'they always 
suppose the very images presented to the senses lo he the 
external objects, and never entertain any suspicion that the 
one are nothing hut representatives of the other. But this uni- 
versal and primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed by 
the slightest philosophy, which teaches us tliat nothing can 
ever be present to the mind but an image or perception. So 
far then we are necessitated by reasoning to contradict tJus 
primary instincts of NafiirCy and to embrace a new system 
with regard to the evidence of our senses. But here philo- 
sophy finds herself extremely embarrassed, when she would 
obviate the cavils and objections of the sceptics. She can 
no longer plead the infallible and irresistible instinct of 
natwe, fur that led us to quite a different system, which is 
acknowltMlged fallible, and even erroneous ; and to justify 
this pretended philosophical system by a chain of clear and 
convincing argument, or even any appearance of argument^ 
exceeds the jjower of all human capacity. 

‘ Do you follow the instinct and propensities of nature in 
assenting to the veracity of the senses ? But these lead you 
to believe that the very perception or sensible image is the 
external object — (Idealism*). 

* Do you disclaim this principle in order to embrace a more 
rational opuiion, that the perceptions are only representatioM 
of something external ? You here depart from your datural 
propensities and more obvious sentiments ; and yet are not 
able to satisfy your reason, which can. never find any con- 
vincing argument from experience to prove that 'tiie per- 
ceptions ore connected with external objects ’-^(Sc^ticisin). 
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This is the dilemma to which Philosophy is reduced : out 
of it there is no escape ; and Hume deserves the gratitude 
of mankind for having brought Philosophy to this pass. 
Mankind, however, has paid him with reprobation. As the 
whole course of our History has been occupied in tracing the 
inevitable result of all Philosophy to be precisely this, our 
readers will be prepared for a ditterent appreciation of II nine. 
Let us therefore endeavour to define the nature of this 
' scepticism, which has caused such great iilarin. Sct^plicism, 
meaning doubt, and being frequently used to signify religious 
doubt, has alarming associations attached to it. To c*aill a 
man a sceptic is to call him a heretic. And, unrortiinately 
for Hume's philosophical nqmtation. he was a seepti** in 
Theology as well as in Philosiqihy, and mankind havt‘ con- 
sequently identified the former with the latter. 

Now, philosophical scepticism means a doubt as to the 
validity of Philosophy; — in other wonls, a doubt only on 
one particular subject. If I accept the cons<.*queiiees to which 
the doctrine of Hume leads me, am I forced to hu.h{hu!(I my 
judgment, and to pronounce all subjects uncertain or am I 
only to pronounce some subjects uncertain? The latter is 
clearly the only opinion I can enU*rtuiii. What then an* 
the questions on which I must be content to rtmiaiii in ilurk- 
^ness? Locke, no less than Hume, has t4>Id us: All which 
relate to Ontedogy — which pretend to discuss the iiatun* ami 
\ essences of things. 

This scepticism, the reader must ackiiowledgts has nothing 
veiy alarming in it, — except to Philosophy. It is iiiaiiituiiie<I 
by the vast majority of thinking men — some fn»in conviction, 
others from a vague sense of the futility of oiitologirul 
bpeculation. Only the bad ]^sicais rcnised in discussion 
could pretend to confound it with a ndigious heresy. Scep- 
ticism indicates the boondarice of inquiry. It leads us fnuti 
impossible attempts to fly, and instructs us how securely we 
may run. It destroys Metaphysical Philosophy only to direct 
all our energies towards Positive Philosophy. In the words 
of Goethe, * Let us not attempt to demonstrate what cannot 
be denuMQstrated ! Otherwise we s hall make our miserable 
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deficiencies more glaring to posterily by our so-called works 
of knowledge.* 

Hume was a sceptic ; and, consequently, early in life ceased 
devoting his marvellous acuteness to any of the questions 
agitated in the schools. His Esaayt and his Higtory were 
excellent products of this change of direction ; and although 
he did devote a portion of the Esaays to Philosophy yet it 
was but a portion, and one which gave a more popular and 
elegant exposition of the principles of his first work. 

§ III. Hums's Pstchologt. 

It was clearly seen by Hume that the failure of Philosophy 
to compass its ambitious aim was owing to a false conception 
of the scope of human intellect. * The only method,’ he says, 
^of freeing learning at once from these abstruse questions 
is to inquire seriously into the nature of human nnderstand- 
ing, and show from an exact analysis of its powers and 
capacity that it is by no means fitted for such remote and 
abstruse subject.'* The sceptical issue from his analysis 
could only be escaped by proving some flaw in the analysis. 

All our mental furniture being reduced to Impressions 
(even Ideas being simply the feeble copies of the livelier 
Impressions), the philosopher may ‘ banish all that jargon 
which has so lung taken possession of metaphysical reason-, 
ings, and drawn such disgrace upon them. All ideas, 
esjMK’ially abstract ones, are naturally faint and obscure. 
The mind has a slender hold of them : they are apt to be 
confounded witli other resembling ideas ; and when we have 
often employed any term, though without a distinct meaning, 
we ore apt to imagine that it has a determinate idea annexed 
to it. On the contrary, all impressions, that is, all sensations, 
either outward or inward, ore strong and sensible ; the liniits 
between them are more exactly determined j nor is it ea^y to 
full into any error or mistake regarding them. When we 
entertain, therefore, any suspicion that a philosophical tenn 
is employed without apy meaning or idea (as is bat too 

* Mct L 
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freqnent), we need but inquire from what tmprestnnti w that 
idea derived P And if it be impossible to assign any, this will 
senre to confirm our suspicion/* 

In other words, a conception which we are iinnble to re<liice 
to sensible elements can have no objective reality. If it is a 
relationy we must exhibit the related ienne. If it is a syiiiUiI, 
we must exhibit the facts which art* converted into signs. 
Hume used the word Impressions in this wide sense : * all 
iour more lively perceptions, when we hear, or see. t»r fi*el. or 
^,Iove, or hate, or desire, or will;’ a somewhat unfortunate 
ambiguity, and one tliat was not cleared up by his distinct ion 
of Ideas as the same Iiupn.*ssions in a lt*s.s vivid form. 
Nevertheless, although there was deficient pr»*cision in his 
Wews, he was. I think, on the track of tnit* i»svch«di»gical 
discovery. That he had not clearly thought out tlie ilis- 
tinctions bet wtvn faculties and sensations, or lln^ real nOatiori 
between sensations and ideas, is olivious <»iH>ugIi. Tims in 
treating of the question of Innat4* Ideius. he says : * If innate 
be equivalent to natural then all the iM*rc«*pth»ns and ideas 
of the mind must lx* allowed to lx* innate or natural. . . . 
If by innate be meant contem|K»rarv to our birth tin* dispute 
seems to be friv4»lous; nor is it wi^rth while f4i iii4|uire at 
what time thinking Ixgiiis, whetInT ))ef4»re. at, 4 >r aft^T, 4 »ur 
birth.’ [What a complete iii)8ap|»rfdn*nsi(»n of the n-ach 4 »f‘ 
the dispute!] ‘Again, tin* W4»rd id»a seems Ut 1h- t*f»iiitiionIv 
taken in a veiy loose 8<*nse. even by Locke hiiiis«*If. as stand- 
ing for any of our i>erc4*ptioiis, our sensations, and jnissniiiH. 
03 well as thoughts. Now. in this wnse, I should fb*siri* ti* 
know what can be meant by ass4*rtiiig that self-hivi*. or n-seiit- 
meiit of injuries, or the passion ladwix^n the K 4 >xt*M. is n 4 >t 
innate? But admitting these terms, impneeione and iihus. 
in the sense above explainc^d, and iiiidenitanding by iiiimh 
what is original or copied from no precedent )>erceptioti, theui 
may we assert that nil our iinpressiims are innate, and our 
ideas arc m^t innate.’ In so acute a thinker, such confusion 
is remarkable. 


urcf. ii. 
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Uume perceived the difficulty of recognising Mind as an 
Entity; but his imperfect acquaintance with Science prevented 
liim from recognising the other alternative, that Mind m^ht 
be a Function. In denying a mental avhstratum analogous 
to the mJbairaium imagined to underlie the qualities of matter,, 
he was left in a state of absolute scepticism. He gave a*^ 
logical unity to consciousness, and supposed that this logical' 
unity was all that men meant when they spoke of real unity. 
A inetaphysician might reasonably object that the reality of 
Mind was implied in the fact of impressions : an implied some- 
thing which is impressed, a something wliich feels and ideates : 
that something is the mental substratum. A biologist would 
make a somewhat similar reply. Hume sa^'s, ‘ An impression 
first strikes uixtn the senses ... of this impression there is 
a copy taken by the mind, which remains after the impression 
ceases ; and this we call an idea.* This is preposterous and 
vague : it introduces an hypothetical Mind (whose existence 
he denies) acting like a copying machine ; and when we come, 
to leum what this Mind is, we find it is ‘ nothing but a heap, 
or rolled ion of difterent iierceptions united together by certain 
relntums, and supiiosed, though falsely, to be endowed with 
perfect simplicity and identity.’* What should we say to a 
philosopher who asserted that a locomotive was nothing but a 
giirrcMion of npaers pnmed through, and denied that there was 
any motor, any real object, passing through the described * 
sp;u'es 9 

If Mind is a series of impressions, or, as modem psycho- 
logists say, a succession of states of Consciousness, what is 
their connecting link 9 Between any two states there must be 
an interval, however brief, in which no object occupies Con- 
sciousness. During this interval does Consciousness vanish, 
to reappear with the next state P Is there no continnityP 
The metaphysician answers : Yes, the mind itself w> TitiTt^AH 
and connects in one synthesis all its T nit.iit fia«itai.finnff. In the 
intervals between two acts, it is in the static ftnudition ; in 
the several manifestations, it is in the -dynamic 
* Tii-maUe OH Humam Nature. 
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The biologist answers : Consciousness, being avital process, 
not an Entiiy, has'its synthesis in the continaiiy of the vital 
conditions. Just as a muscle continues to exist, as muscle, 
in the interval between two contractions, so docs the nervous 
mechanism, of which Consciousness is a function, continue to 
exist in the interval between two acts of Consciousness ; but 
neither Contractility nor Sensibility exist independently of 
their tissues ; nor can they be manifested when the vital pro- 
y^^parties are exhausted. 

The metaphysician would assuredly reject aid of ihU kind, 
even a ga ins t Hume. He would assert that the reality of the 
mental i^tity is testified by Consciousness, and is provtul by 
the fiEkct that we saj^ My body — an assurance tliat my body is 
not me» 

Here the biologist would remark that the testimemy of 
Consciousness needs sifting by analysis. If we say. My bc»dy, 
not less undeniably do we suy. My mind. Indeed the notion 
of Self is a reflective notion, the genesis of which no psy- 
chologist has yet clearly traced. 

Hume certainly had no clue to it. His assertion that the 
mind was nothing but aii^series of impressions, was less the 
result of psychological investigation than of logical diHluciion. 
The arguments by which Berkeley hud destroyed the notiim i*f 
a substantive Matter were turned with equal force" against 
the notion of a substantive Mind. But, nevertheless, this 
sceptical suggestion, once thrown out, could not fail to act like 
a fisrment. It i^as a step towards the bi<»logicaI solution ; 
a step which could not be carried far until Biology had from 
its side also approached the subjcHrt. 

§ IV. Hume’s Thboet op Causatiok. 

It is custoinai^ to speak of ‘ Hume’s theory of Gausaiion,’ 
and to bestow no inconsiderable acrimony upon him on its 
account. But, in the first place, the theory is not peculiarly 
his; in the second place, his application of it to the question of 
Miracles, which has excited so much vehement controv e rsy. 
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radnces itself to * this rerj plain and harmless proposition, t 
that whaterer ia contradictory to a complete induction isi 
incredible. That such a Tnaxim as this dioold be ^iher 
acoonnted a dangerous heresy or mistaken for a recondite 
truth speaks ill for the state of philosophical speculation on 
such subjects.’* 

The theory may be thus briefly stated. All our sapertencs 
of causation is simply that of a constant succession. An 
antecedent followed by a sequent— one event followed by 
another : this is all that we eiq>erienoe. We attribute indeed 
to the antecedent a power of producing or causing 'the 
sequent ; but we con have no experience of such a pqper. Tf 
we believe that the fire which has burned us will hum us 
again, we believe this from habit or custom ; not fifom having 
perceived any power in the fire. We believe the futnre will 
resemble the past, because custom has taught us to rely upon 
such a resemblance. ‘When we look abbot us towards 
external objects, and consider the operation of causes, we are 
never able in a single instance to discover any power or 
necessary connection— any quality which binds the'effect to 
the cause, and renders the one an Ibfollible consequence to 
the other. We only find that the one> does actually in fisct 
follow the other. The impulse of one billiard>ballls attended 
with motion in the second. This is the 'whole that aj^ears 
to the outward senses. The mind feels nq sentiment or 
inward impression from this succession of objects; con- 
sequently there is not, in any single instance of cause and 
efiect, anything which can suggest the idea of power at ne- 
cessary connection.’t This is 'the whole of bis theory. Hisj 
explanation of our belief in power, or necessary conneeticm,' 
is that it is a matter of habit. 

I know not whether Hume ever read Qlanvill’s Seesoit 
Sdentijiea^ The title was one to attract him. At any rate, 
GlanvUl had clearly enough stated Hume’s theoiy, e. g. * AH 
knowledge of causes is deductive ; for we know mme hy ^ 


* Mill : SysUm of Logie^ voL ii. p. 18S. 
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simple intuition^ bat through, the mediation of their effeotB. 
So that we cannot conclnde anything to be the cause of 
another but from its contimuUly accompanying it; for the 
causality itself is hvaensible.* Malebranche had also anticipated 
liim • and so had Hobbes. The language, indeed, of the latter 
is so similar to the language employed by }lume that 1 agree 
with Dugald Stewart in suspecting Hume to have borrowed it 
Jrom Hobbes. ‘ What we call experience,’ says Hobbes, ‘ is 
nothing else but remembrance of what antecedents have been 
followed by what consequents. . . . No man can have in liis 
mind a conception of the future, for the future is nut yet ; 
but of our conceptions of the past we make a futiure, or rather 
call past future relative^. Thus, after a man has be«*n 
accustomed to see like antecedents fidlowed by like con- 
sequents, whensoever he sceth the like come to ]>aiss to 
anything he had seen before, he looks there shall follow it 
the same that followed then.’ 

This theory of Causation has been hotly debated, partly 
because of the * consequences ’ which some havt* si*en, with 
alarm, to be deducible from it \for opinions are judged ot 
more by their supposed ^onseqimnces tliun by their reasoned 
truth) ; partly also Ijecause Iluine has not state<l it with the 
clearness which prevents misunderstanding. It is only to 
the latter point we can here attend. 

When Hume asserts that experience gives no intimation 
of any connection between two events, but only of their in- 
variable conjunction — when he says that the mind cannot 
perceive a causal nexus, but only an invariableness of anb*- 
cedence and sequence, he is coiitradictiHl, or schmiis to be, by 
the consciousness of his readers. They declare that, over and 
above the fact of sequence, there is always an intimation c»f 
pmrer given in eveury causation, and this it is which distin- 
guishes causal from casual scsquence,— connection fioin mere 
conjunction. The fire bums poi>cr because there is some 
power iu the fire to effect this change. Mere antecedence, 
even if invariable, cannot be suflicient, or else day would bo 
the cause of nighty the flash of lightning would be the cause 
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of the thiinder>peal. Swallows fly close to the earth some 
little while before the nun fitUs ; but no one supposes the 
flight of the swallows causes the fiiU of the rain. In'" every 
of causation there must be an element of power — a 
capacity of producing the observed change — a nexus of some 
TfinS, over and above the mere juxtaposition of bodies. If 
diamond will cut glass, it has a power to do so ; the sharpest 
knife is without this power. 

So reason Hume’s antagonists. Nor do I think they are 
finally answered by resolving the idea.of power into mere 
invariableness of antecedent and sequent; for they may 
reply that the ‘ invariableness * itself is deduced fix>m the 
idea of power : we believe the fire will invariably bum the 
paper because it has the power to do so, because there is a 
real nexus between fire and the combustion of paper ; only 
on such a belief can our expectation of tlie future resembling 
the past "be securely founded. 

The ordinary belief of mankind in the existence of some- 
thing more tlian mere antecedence and consequence is there- 
fore a fact. This fact Hume and others admit. Because th^ 
cannot perceive the i>ower, they declare that we have no right 
to believe in it. Hume insists upon the imjwssibilify of oiur 
perceiving power — of our perceiving any necessary connec- 
tion between two events. But, say those who oppose this 
theory, * Although we cannot perceive the power, we are 
forotnl to believe in it; and this belief is not a matter of 
custom, but is given in the very foots of consciousness. 'We 
perceive that some power is at work producing effects ; the 
precise nature of this power, indeed, we cannot perceive, 
because we never can know things per se. 'When a spark 
ignites gunpowder, we perceive a power in the spark to ignite 
gunpowder : whai that power is, we know not : we only kn ow 
its efibets. But our ignorance is equally great of the gun- 
powder : what it is, we know not ; we only know its appear- 
ances to us. It might as well be said that we bdieve in 
the gunpowder from custom (since we really know nothing 
of it per se) as that we believe in the power of the sptude to 
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ignite gnniioivder from costom, sinoe we reallj know nothing 
of powder jMr «a. We know nothing p«r m.* 

1 hare marahaJled the argomente, with aa much force as I 
oonld muster, into so small a field, in order to bring into 
apprechible distinctness the source of the opposition to 
Home’s theory on the part of many who hare no doctrinal 
distr^ towards it. Before attempting an elucidation of tlio 
difficulty, it will be needful to consider the grounds of our 
belief in causation. As it is a fact that all men believe in 
some power involved in every causal act, we have to ask. Is 
that belief well founded 9 

Two schools at once present themselves. The one (that of 
Hume) declares that the belief has no good grounds ; it is a 
matter of custom. If I believe the sun will rise to-morrow, 
it is because it has always risen. If I believe that fire will 
bum in future, it is because it has alwaj'S burned. From 
habit I expec\ the future will resemble the post : I have no 
proof of it. 

The other school declares tliat this belief in causation * is 
an intuitive conviction that the fiiture will resemble the {mst.’ 
This is the language of Reid and Stewart. Dr. Whewell 
would have ns admit the belief as a fundamental idea — a 
necessary truth independent of and sup(>rior to all ex- 
perience. 

Both explanations are questionable. Custom or habit can 
essentially have nothing whatever to do with it, because our 
bdief is as strong from a single instance as from a thousand. 

* When many uniform instances appear,* says Hume, * and 
the same olgect is always followed by the same event, ire tAm 
htffm to entertain the notion of cause and connection. AVc 
then fiael a new sentiment, to wit, a etutemary ewneeiion in 
the thought between one object and its usual attendant : and 
this sentiment is the original of that idea which we seek for.’ 
This is manifestly wrong. ▲ single instance of one billiard- 
boll moving another snffioes to originate the * sentiment,’ 
without fhrthar xepetition. Hor is there more troth in the 
assertion that tim belief depends on * conviction of the fht ure 
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resembling the past ; * this ezplanatioii assumes- that the 
general idea precedes tlie paxtieular idea. When we believe 
aimiUr ^ects Will foUow whenever the same causes axe 
in operation— when we believe that fire will bom, or ihat the 
stm will rise to-morrow — we are simply hdievmg in onr ex- 
jtvrimeef and nothing more. We cannot help believing in onr 
experience : that is irresistible : but in this belief, the idea of 
either past or future does not enter. I do not believe that 
fire will bum because I believe that tiie future will resemble 
the past ; but simply because my experience of fire is that it 
bitms — ^tbat it has the power to bum. Take a simple illus- 
tration, trivial, if you will, but illustrative : — child is pre- 
sented with a bit of sugar : the sugar is white, of a certain 
shape, and is solid ; his experience of the sug^ar is confined 
to these properties: he puts it in his mouth; it is sweet,* 
pleasant: his experience is extended; the sugar he ncsr 
believes (knows) to be sweet and pleasant, as wdl as white 
and solid.* Thus far experience is not transcended. Some • 
days later, another piece of sugar is given him. Is it now 
necessary for him to have any * intuitive conviction that the 
future will resemble the past * — any fundamental idea inde- 
pendent of experience — to make him believe that if he puts 
the sugar in his mouth it will taste sweet? Not in the least: 
he believes it is sweet, because he knows it is sweet — ^because 
his experience of sugar is that it t« sweet. By -no effort 
could he divest himself of the idea of its sweetness, because 
sweetness forms an integral part of his idea of the sugar. 
So we may say of the sun’s rising : it is part and parcel of 
our idea of the sun. So of one billiard-ball putting a second 
in motion : our experience of billiard-balls is that they put 
each other in motion. 

• a 

• 

* It will perhaps aoem strange that we should select sweetaesa as an 
-of causation. We selected it for its simplicity. No one will deny the 
of sweetness is as much an ellect caused by the sugar as pain, isi; an eflbet caused by 
Are. But people are apt to overlook that causation is the result of the piopcBtisa 
of one body acting upon the properties of another. They would call s w e e tn eas n 
quality in sugar : but the motion of a Inlliard-ball they say is sattud by 
ball. 
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Custom has primarily nothing to do with the belief. If 
we had only one experience of fire — if we saw it only once 
applied to a combustible substance — ^we should believe tliat 
it would bum, because our idea of fire would be the idea of 
a thing which bums. Custom has however, secondarily, 
some influence in correcting the tendency to attribute 
properties to things. Tlius, a child sees a friend who gives 
him an apple. The next time the friend comes he is asked 
for on apple, because the idea of tliis friend is of a man who, 
amongst other properties, has that of giving applies. No 
apple is given, and this idea is destroyed. Similarly, when 
all our experience of things is confirmatory of our ex- 
perience, we may say that habit or custom induces us to 
attribute certain effects to certain causes. When our sub- 
sequent experience contradicts our first exj>erienoe, we ctnise 
to attribute those effects to those causes wliich we first 
experienced ; this is only saying that our subsequent exjK*- 
rience has destroyed or altered the idea we fonn<*d at first. 

Bemark how much confusion is spn^ad over this subject 
by the inconsiderate iiitnHluctiou of the word belief. It is 
incorrect to say that a man f/c7iVivji that lire will burn him if 
he puts his finger in it; he knows it. He will Ixdieve tliat 
it has burned some one else — he will lielievo in a 
you make about fire, belief being the assent to proposi- 
tions : but to talk of his btdieving that sugar will 1h* HWtH*t, 
when he knows it is sweet, when lie ciiniiot think of it other- 
wise than as sweet ; or that fire will bum when he knows it 
bums, is as improper as U) say tluit he Iwlieves himself cobi 
when he feels cold. 

Only from tl^is improper use of tlie ifvord Indief could the 
theory of frindamental ideas, or of * an intuitive conviction 
that the futore will resemble the past,* have stood its gnuind 
for a moment. If the proposition ^ Fire will bum ]>aper * 
were put to any one, he would unquestionably believe it, 
because he has no other knowledge of the fire than of its 
burning properties. The proposition is as evident to him as 
that two and two make four. Although, therefore, he may 
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be said to believe in the proposition, * Fire will bum paper,’ 
he cannot properly be said to act upon belief when he at- 
tempts to light paper : he acts upon his knowledge. Meta- 
physicians argue as if the belief in the immediate result of 
an action were a belief in some implied propontion abont the 
course of nature. It is really a reliance upon experience ; 
nothing more. 

We must distinguish between belief in existence, and 
belief in propositions. It is inaccurate to say that a man 
helievcg in his own existence, as if that were a belief in a 
proposition. But though a man cannot believe in his own 
existence, simply because it is impossible for him to con- 
ceive himself as non-existent, he may believe that he will 
exist eternally, because that is a proposition, the converse 
of which is conceivable and maintainable. 

The primordial act of all thinking whatever, is, as I have 
explained in the Prolegomena to this History, the making 
present to the mind of what is absent from the sense; and- 
this, which connects all intellectual phenomena into one 
class, renders the accxirate demarcation of them sometimes 
impossible, so insensibly docs the one piiss into the other. 
Thus when I say, ‘ I see it has rained,’ because the wet 
streets make me infer that the wetness was caused by rain, 
my assertion is grounded on a mental re-presentation of the 
absent occurrence, precisely analogous to that which takes 
place when I infer the sweetness of the sugar before me, or 
perceive that the flower in Julia’s hair is a rose, or believe 
that the paper she holds close to the candle will infallibly 
ignite if paper and flame come in contact. Jii each case 
the inference, perception, or belief, is^the re-preaentatfon of 
facts formerly present in my experience of rain, sugar, roses, 
and candles. Whenever I foiget any of the attendant fifets, 
i. e. foil to make them present, I can only fonp an incom- 
plete conception of the thing about which I reason, or infer. 
Bad logic is imperfect re-presentation. In proportion to 
the complexity of a proposition will be the liability to error, 
because of the liability to suffer some of the attendant foH a 
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to drop out of sight. Thus the proposition * Fire will burn 
paper* is so sim])le, anil accordant with daily experience, 
that assent to it is instantaneous; but the pro^iosition 
‘ Human life may extend over two centuries * is one implying 
so many facts which cannot be made present to the mind, 
because not lying within faiiiiliur experience, that instead 
of assent it produces denial, or at least doubt, which is 
suspension of belief, which again is the e(»nfesst‘d inability 
to make all the facts pivsi*nt to the mind. That Mwo and 
two make four* is the iininediate and irresistible coiicluHion 
of every educati*il man ; nevertheh^ss, this very man would 
]>ause before assenting to tin* j»ropi»sition • Eight timos tlin^e 
hundred and ninety-six, make IhnM* thmisand om* Iiiindni] 
and sixty-eight,* In^cause In* wouhl huvt^ to mako presi-nt to 
his mind the successive st«‘ps of the cah^ulation, and this 
would demand an effort, great in proporthm to his want of 
familiarity with calculations. 

In spite of this identity 4*f . belief and piT**eptioiK it is 
necessary for the perspietiity of disru>sioii to discriminate' tin^ 
two, and I pn»pi>se therefore to ri*strict the term Isdief to the 
assent lPr> propositions, atid demareate it fr»nn thom* direet 
inferences which are mad«* iti tin* pn-M^iee of ohji-i*!.* and 
hare reference to them. I would say, we believe in tin* pro- 
]>osition ^ Fire bums,* but know that tin* pajier alxait to l>e 
thrust into flame will ignite. Such a discriiniiiation t>f terms 
will be found UHi*ful in discussing causation. We shall thus 
Bee in what respt*ct assent to a prop<»Hition, complex in its 
elements, difl'ers frrnii tin* * pntctieal la^lief* of iiiaiikiinl in 
particular facts — we shall s**par.ite the of the philo- 

sopher in the projaisition * Every effect niusi hare a cans**,* 
frf>m the belief of the child that the (ire, which yest<*rday 
burned paper, will bum it to-day. IJoth beliefs arc gnmndetl 
on and limited by experience; but the experience of the 
phUosrtpher is distinguished from that of the child b 3 ' its 
greater accumulation of anal«>gous facts. The ‘necessity* 
and * universality * which, according to Kant, distinguish the 
XihUosophical concept, and raise it above experience, will 
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be considered hereafter. For the present it is enough if we 
have reduced belief in causation (or in jjower) to experience 
of a direct kind, not separable from any other intellectual 
act, but allied to all other acts in being the mental re-pre- 
sentation of phenomena formerly present in experience. And 
i.liia will help us, perhaps, to reconcile the combatants who 
quarrel over the idea of ‘ power ’ in causation. 

Thus while it will be admitted by the one party that be- 
tween two events, named respectively cause and effect, no 
is perceived by us, over and above the mere fact of 
antecedence and sequence ; and that therefore Hume is right 
in saying — ‘ we only perceive this antecedence, and do not 
poi'ceivo the causal link;’ on the other hand it must be 
maintained, that between those two events there is a specific 
relntion, a something which makes the one succeed the other, 
causing this particular effect rather than another ; and this 
subtle link it is which is the nexus contended for; this 
relation it is which distingiiishes a causal act from one of. 
accidental sequence. There must be a peculiar relation 
existing between oxygen and metals, otherwise metals never 
could be oxidised. The oxidation of iron is an effect like the 
ignition of paper ; but it is an effect producible only through 
a specific relation or cause. If cause is a Relation, the reason 
of our inability to perceive it as an isolated existence, is the 
inability to isohite a relation from its related terms. It is 
nf>t an object that can be presented to consciousness. What- 
ever may be the noumenal existence implied by the Relation, 
our phenomenal knowledge must ever be limited to the mere 
recognition of related terms. To say that we cannot perceive 
this Relation, and that antecedence and sequence a^re all that. 
we can perceive, is only saying that we cannot penetrate 
beyond phenomena and their successions ; but this is no more 
a ground for the denial of a causal nexus, than it is for the 
denial of an external world. 

All things necessarily stand related to aU other ttungs: 
sometimes these relations ore obtruded on our be- 

cause they pass firom relations of coexistence into rdiwtionsof 
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succession, and we naino them causes and effects ; at other 
times they remain in the baekgroimd of unremarked coexist- 
ence, and our unsolicited attention overlooks them; we do 
not then name them cause and effect. The carbonate of 
lime, which I see before me as marble, suggests to me, iu 
its inaction, no conception of power, or causation, because 
my attention is not solicited by any »ncces9ive relations ; yet, 
if I had witnessed the action of tlie carbonic acid on the 
lime, which originally earned the two substances to unite 
and form marble, the passage from one state to another 
would have suggested the idea of some power at work. Jt 
is clear that there must be relations existing betwet^ii the 
carbonic acid and the lime, wiiieh canse the two to remain 
uniteil, as we see them in marble. We do not see these 
relations — we do lud therefore see the csiust^; — but w'e know 
the cause must in ojienttion all the while, although, in 
eonsequence of no «*hiiiigt‘s taking pliun*, we are not sidieited 
to observe the ojK*ration. Hence it is that only 8ucet*ssive 
{phenomena are named causal : and luuice is it that II time 
was right in saying that, in a last analysis, invariabhuu'ss 
of antecedence and »e«|Ueiice is all that exj»erience tells us tif 
eausatioii; although he did not, 1 thijik, state* this po.sitif»n 
dearly, nor discern its real basis. 

This conception of Causation, as the direct Ibdatioii bet wo<*ii 
any two phenomena, >\hether e<>«*xistent nr snccH*ssiv«% ueconls 
with the coiic«.-ption that what is called tin* tdrei*! is itself but 
the union of two cau>s.*s — the oxygen and the tiK*lal cti- 
operate to form an oxide; the gnmp of facts which we desig- 
nate as the antecedent, combines w^ith the group of facts 
called the sequent; as when we say that MIeiiry I. 
died of eating lampreys;* by which we mean, that in 
a certain condition of his ofganisni the introduction of 
lamprej's was the antecedent to a whole series of sequences 
terminating in death ; although we are perfectly awar«* that 
the lamprey was not the ^ cause/ but only one integer in the 
sum of causes. The difficulty in fixiug upon a true cause is 
this very compl^^xity of relations : only when wo can be said 
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to know all the elements of a group, can we isolate one to 
estimate its influence. 

I have endeavoured to reconcile the two contending parties 
on this perplexing question, and for all farther discussion 
must refer to Mr. Mill’s chapter in his System of Logie, 
where however there is a passage which seems to me quite 
contrary to the doctrine he upholds. I allude to his strictures 
on the dogma cemante caued cessed et pectus, ‘ A coup de soleH 
gives a man a brain-fever : will the fever go off as soon as he 
is moved out of the sunshine 9 A sword is run through his 
body : must the sword remain in his body in order that he 
may continue dead?’* Surely this argument is tenable 
only by those who confound a cause with the whole group of 
conditions which precede, and the effect with the whole 
group of conditions which succeed; and is not tenable by 
those who hold that cause and effect are simply antecedent 
and sequent. The solar rays striking on the man’s head 
produce a disturbance in the circulation, which in its turn 
becomes the antecedent to a congestion of the blood-vessels ‘ 
in the brain, which becomes a brain-fever; instead of one 
succession of cause and effect, we have here a series of such 
successions; and if we could analyse the various stages of 
the simstroke, we should find that each effect did cease on 
the cessation of the cause ; indeed, if an effect be nothing 
but the sequent of an antecedent — and not the product of , 
some creative povrer in the cause — it must depend for its 
existence on the presence of the antecedent. 

Hume’s Theory of Causation set Kant speculating on the 
constituent elements of cognition ; but before we follow out 
the development of Philosophy in that direction, it will be 
necessary to trace the further development of Locke’s in- 
fluence in other directions. 


* VoL i. p. 413, first ed. 
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SIXTH EPOCH. 

Attempts to discover the meehitnism of psycholotjicnl 
action : the Sensational School. 


OH.\PTER T. 

CoShlU..*C. 

$ I. Life of Co.vmli.ac. 

E tienne BONNOT, w1h» )j«‘eaiiio AUIh'* lU* wa.*» 

born at (.tronobl**. in 171. His lift* %vas pass«>(l mainly 
in study, and wa.s n«>t varn-d by any «if tln>so incidents wliicli 
gire interest and rumauff t«* bi«»<«T.ijiljy. He j>nb]i>)icd lii.4 
first work, E«sai sur Vttritjinf ths t\tnnoi»tninre» llunmitf n, in 
1746; three years after, his TroUr thu .S'l/sfcnns. His other 
works followed rapidly : and established for him such a 
reputation that he was ap]»<dnte(l tutor t<i the I’rinee cf 
Parma, for whose instmetion be wrote the t'lotrs 
In 1768 the eupricious doors of the Aeadeinie Frain/aisi* were 
opened to him ; but «jnee eleet«*d a member, he never aft*’r 
attended any of its sittings. He ptibiislu'd his l^ujujur in 
1780, a few months before his death ; and he left behind him 
his Longue dee CaleuU, publislM*d in 1 7!>H. 

'Ihere is one bh^ip-uphical detail of intert>8t, though I do not 
remember to hare seen it alluded to by anyone except Mr. 
Mauiice,* and it receives fresh interest from the |x>int of 
resemblance it suggests in the lives of two other philosophers. 


* MaVWU'K iVcMlrm pkt\t»fepkjf 
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The influence of a woman’s mind in determining the later 
speculations of Auguste Comte, and those of another eminent 
thinker, still living, is avowed bj them ; a similar influence 
is avowed with equal candour and almost equal enthusiaam 
by Condillac in the case of Madlle. Ferrand, to whom ‘ he 
owed the illumination which dispelled his prejudices.’ 
Ho regrets her loss, and the imperfect state of his work 
thus deprived of her revision. The merit, if there be 
merit, he ascribes to her. ‘ Les vues les plus flnes qu’il 
renferme sont dues a la justesse de son esprit et a la vivacity 
de son imagination. File sentit la n4cessite de consid^rer 
s4par4ment nos sens, de distinguer avec pr^ision les id^es 
quo nous devons a chacun d’eux, et d’observer avec quels 
progrcs ils s’instruisent, et comment ils se prStent des 
sccours mutuels.’ * 

§ 11. CoKDiiiLAo’s System. 

We have seen how Idealism and Scepticism grew out of 
the doctrines respecting the origin of knowledge. We have 
now to see the growth of the Sensational School. 

The success which Locke met with in France is weU 
known. For a whole century the coimtrymen of Descartes 
extolled the English jihilosopher, little suspecting how that 
philosoidier would have disclaimed their homage, could he have 
witnessed it. Condillac is the acknowledged representative 
of Locke in France. When his first work, entitled Essai mr 
rOriijine des Connoissances Hwmaines, appeared he had no 
notion of simplifying Locke by reducing all Knowledge to 
Sensation. He was a modest disciple, and laid down as the 
fundamental principle that * sensations and the operations 
of tlie mind arc the materials of all our knowledge — 
materials which reflection sets in action by seeking their 
combinations and relations.’ (Chap. i. § 5.) . 

In 1754 appeared hb celebrated work, the TraiU des Sen- 
satioM. In it he quits Locke for Gassendi and Hobbes. 
* The chief object of thb work,’ he says, * b to show how all 


* Traits de$ SgnMtwna, pp. 49-56. 
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our knowledge and all our faculties are derived from the 
senses, or, to speak more accnratelj, from sensations.’ The 
inclnsion of *onr faculties,* as well as our ideas, in this 
sensuous origin is however due entirely to Condillac. Hobbes 
never thought of such a ^ simplification.’ The divergence 
from Locke is obvious : instead of the two sources of ideas, 
recognised in the Essay on Human Understanding , it assumes 
one source only — Sensation ; instead of mind, with certain 
elementary faculties, it assumes one elementary faculty — that 
of Sensibility — out of which all the faculties are evolved by 
the action of external objects on the senses. Nor was this 
a mere slip of Condillac ^s pen : the principle is radical ; it 
constitutes the pec^uliarity of his system. S{)eaking of 
various philosophers, and quoting, with praise, the inaxiin 
attributed to Aristotle, that * Nothing is in the intellect 
which was not previously in the senses,’ he adds, * liniiie- 
diately after Aristotle comes Locke; for the other philo- 
sophers who have ^^Tittcn on this subject are not worthy of 
mention. The Englishnian has certainly thrown grt.*al 
light on the subject, but he has left some ihscurity. ... All 
the faculties of the soul appeared to him to bt* innate 
qualities, and he never susjH'Cted thej' might be dcrivtHl from 
sensation itself. 

* Locke is the first,’ he says, ‘who reinurkt^d that the in- 
quietude caused by the privation of an obj#x't is the principle 
of our actions. But he makes the inquietude l>oni of desire, 
and it is precisely the contrary. . . . It remained therefore to 
show that this inquietude is the first principle given t4i us by 
the habits of touching, seeing, hearing, tasting, ccuiiparing, 
judging, reflecting, desiring, loving, hating, fearing, hoping, 
willing ; that, in a word, it is from this arise all the habits 
of the soul and body. 

‘ Locke distinguishes two sources of ideas, sense and 
reflection. It would be more exact to recognise but one ; 
first, because reflection is in its principle nothing but sensa- 
tion itself ; secondly, because it is less a source of ideas than 
a canal through which they flow from sense. 
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<Tlii8 inexactitade, slight as it may seem, has thrown 
much obscurity over his system. He contents himself with 
recognising that the soul perceives, thinks, doubts, believes, 
reasons, wiila, reflects ; that we are convinced of the existence 
of operations, because we find them in onrsdves, and 
they contribute to the progress of our knowledge ; but he 
did not perceive the necessity of discovering their origin, and 
the principle of their generation,— he did not suspect that 
they might only be acquired habits; he seems to have 
regarded them as innate, and he says only that they may be 
l>erfected by exercise.’ * 

This is far enough from Locke, who would have been 
uiuazed to hear tliat * judgment, reflection, the passions — ^in a 
woi'd, all the faculties of the mind — are nothing but sensation 
which transforms itself differently (qui se transforme diffi^m- 
inout).’ 

Those who are curious to see how sensation transforms 
itself into these faculties may read Condillac’s account. * If 
a multitude of sensations operate at the same time with the 
same degree of vivacity, or nearly so, man is then only on 
animal that feels; experience suffices to convince us that 
then the multitude of impressions takes away all activity 
from the mind. But let only one sensation subsist, or with- 
out entirely dismissiug the others, let us only diminish their 
force ; the mind is at once occupied more particularly with 
the sensation which preserves its vivacity, and that sensation 
becontes attention, without its being necessary for us to sup- 
pose anything else in the mind. If a new sensation acquire 
greater vivacity than the former, it will become in its turn 
attention. But the greater the force which the former had, 
the deeper the impression made on us, and the longer it is 
preserved. Experience proves this. Our oapacily of sensati<q;i 
is therefore divided into the sensation we have had, and the 
sensation which we now have ; we perceive them both at 

* Eetrait rttuosni du Traiti des Stntatmu: (Eseres d» OandOlae (1808), 
iv. 13. Compue: Eniti sHTt Orpine desCOnnaissanees, ^96 i aBdXcyi^,Pp.88, 
49, 83. 
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once, but we perceive them differently : the one Bcems as 
past, the other as present. The name of senaation designates 
the impression actually made upon our senses ; and it takes 
that of memory when it presents itself to us os a sensation 
which has formerly been felt. Memory is only the trans- 
formed sensation. When there is double attention there is 
comparison ; for to be attentive to two ideas, and to compare 
them, is the same thing. But we cannot compare them 
without perceiving some diffenuice or some resemblance 
between them : to perceive such relations is to jmttjr. The 
acts of comparing and judging are therefore only attention ; 
it is thus that sensation becomes successively atteiitioiu 
comparison, judgment.' 

If ever the epigram of Leibnitz, uia! tper int»n*rtuM, eouhl 
be used as an argument, it wouM he aifiiinst sindi a system ais 
this. Although C\>iidillac*s sii]H»rtieial ]*Iaiisibility captivat4»fl 
Euroj>e for a time, there was a sikhmIv reaction, springing 
from men's consciousness that, howev«T t'ondillae might 
name the phenoinena, a real distinction t>xist«*d in faet. II** 
was quite consistent. He considered that judging, eoiiiparing, 
numbering, imagining, wondering, htiviiig abstract hh*as, 
having ideas of time and niiiiilH'r, knowing gem^nil and 
particular truths, are only different ways of attending; all 
our passions are different ways of <h*siring : and as att«*iition 
and desire are words of feeling, it is ch*ar that senmitimi 
‘enveloppe touU*s h»s faeultes ile riime.’ 

Now the first objection which must W mistHl against this 
system, thringh it is one whicli 1 th* iK*t reinein)H*r t4> liav<* 
seen raised, is that it prf*siip|H>ses thc^ existenee of the ri^rv 
Mind which it {u^xroeds to deny, i^mdillac is called a 
materialist, liecaiise careless rentiers or iiiicandid antagonists 
have overlooked his plain and repeateil staimnenta of his 
belief that iliere is a aonl in the brxly, and that the seiisii- 
tiona are only the occasional causes of tnonlaJ ofierations.* 

* dig Is fvriMif aeemmmntilt, pg|vvs|ii^ MHMtioiis g<mt Its madiScfitiutig 
propm dg ^SlM^ H «|ti«* !#• organst a'«i pemmt Hrrt 911# roeeggioa’ Traii^ ttre 

Smsafiom», p. SI. 
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llonce he recognises the power of the mind to acquire 
even independently of sense ; which will be the case in a 
future life. Nor is this hypothesis of (‘dme, as an existing 
entity, a mere make-believe phrase. The activity of the soul, 
in sensation itself, is always presupposed by him. Thus, in 
his famous statue, each sensation calls forth judgment, com- 
parison, desire ; and yet C!ondillac pretends that these &culties 
thus called forth arc only the sensation itself transformed ; 
but, however he may name the process, the process itself in 
no respect differs from tliat described by Locke, ^ho alan 
taught that the mind exercised its faculties on materials 
furnished by sense. 

Thus, while he pretends to evolve all knowledge and all 
the faculties out of sensation and the transformations of sen- 
sation (which is to be his advance on Locke), we cannot but 
observe that in his evolution the presence is tacitly ndinitt^ 
of those very faculties which are said to be evolved. In fact, 
he confounds the faculties with the operations of the fiiculties. 
Nor was there any alternative for him. In the absence of 
the faculties which elaborate sensations into perceptions, 
judgments, reasonings, the senses would never have raised 
his statue above the condition of idiocy, A man reduced to 
mere sensations would be like the pigeon whose cerebrum is 
removed, sensitive indeed, but incapable of memory, judg- 
ment, thought. Condillac was therefore forced to pre-. 
suppose the existence of the mental fiiculties — the transform- 
ing jHJwcr. To say that sensations themselves were the 
faculties, was equivalent to saying that exercise is the faculty 
of ruiming. The child cannot run until he has learnt to use 
his limbs, but the exercise, in which this is learned, does not 
give him the limbs. Condillac was perfectly right in saying 
that we are not bom with our mental faculties ready dev^ 
loped, any more than we are bom capable of running at 
-once ; and when he divined this troth he was on the*threih<dd 
of an important investigation, namely. How are the finimltiifiB 
developed V but he was imable to pursue the investigatum, 
not having a right Method. Instead of bio1<^cal, he 
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pursued rerbal analysis. A verbal analysis of the phenomena 
was approximately made, and this was accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the analysis of organ and function. 

The second objection is, that if the mind is a tabula ram 
as to knowledge, and is not even pre-existent ns faculty 
(according to the metaphj'sicians) or as organism (according 
to the biologists), if, in a word, sensations and combinations 
of sensations create both knowledge and the knowing faculties, 
how can we explain the phenomena of idiocy ? How is it that 
brutes with senses resembling our own have minds so mark- 
edly distinguished from our own? The sensjitions of the 
idiot are as nvid and varied as those of a rational man : the 
differences arise in the cerebrations of the two. Coiulilhu* fi*lt 
the force of the objection resjK'ctiiig bruti»s. and attein|>t4*d 
to elude it. first by asserting tliat brutes had less perfii-l 
sensations of touch, * et par consiVjuent il ne satin >it etre pmir 
dies la cause occasioniielle de toutes les o|H*rali«uis f|ui 
remarquent en nous;’ and st*condIy, by assuming that the 
'soul of brutes was of an essentially diffVTtuit onler fn»in that 
of man.’* To the first we rc*ply, that idiots and a|H‘s have 
the perfect sens#:* of touch, without the |M»rfection 4»f niiinl 
assumed as folhuving frc»m it ; to the sc*c«>nd, that it is a men' 
evasion of the difficulty. 

Finally, if Sensation is the origin and end of all mental 
faculty, how is il that men of vivid sensuous ai'tivity an^ mit 
also the men of powerful int«dli»<i, which they n(»t«irionsly 
are not; how can such a case as that of l4iuni Dridgninti 
be explaine^l ? — a girl bom deaf, dumb, and blind, yet nin- 
nifesting unusual and varied intellr*ctual activity*. The 
biologist sees no difficulty here ; nor di>es the ordinary psy- 
chologist. The one sees a cerebral organism with its inheriUHl 
aptitudes, ready for its work ; the other sees a Mind, with its 
constituent faculties. Bui the sensationalist has no such 
refuge. Unless, indeed, he belongs to that biological school 
which traces the development of Sensibility throughout the 
animal series, and notes the derivation of the fiumlties finom 


* Lot. dt 
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organic developments, so that what was simple sensation at 
first, gradnaUy becomes identified with the form of Sensibility 
peculiar to cerebration. It was no such idea as this, how- 
ever, which guided Ciondillac. He saw that sensation was 
the origin of all mental phenomena j and not seeing how the 
faculties could be identical with sensation, he really pre- 
supposed their existence while proclaiming them to be only 
transformations. 

I said that verbal analysis was accepted in lien of a 
biological analysis. This points to a peculiarity in Con- 
dillac's system. It was his merit to have seen, and clearly 
exhibited, the immense influence exercised by language 
over thought. It was his mistake to have exaggerated 
that influence, and to have drawn the conclusion that a per- 
fect science is only a perfect language.'**' There can be no 
doubt that when a science is perfect its language will be 
{•erfect also ; but Condillac reverses this, and says that we 
see science forming itself as its language is formed ; and in 
simplifying language we render the science more facile. 
Here he forgets his own renmrk, * Fareeque nous donnons des 
noms a des choses dont nous avons une idee, on suppose que 
nous avons une id^ de toutes cellcs auxquelles nous don- 
noiis des noms.’ t 

Words arc the signs of ideas, and language is a means 
by which reasoning is carried on, not the reasoning itself. 
Condillac afiirms that without names we should have no 
abstract ideas ; but the reverse is true : 'without the power of 
abstraction we shoidd never need the names which are only 
signs of the abstracts. * Si nous ne raisonnons,’ he says, 
* qu’avec le secours de ces dmominations, e’est one nouvelle 
prenve que nous ne raisonnons bien on’mal que poroeque 
notre langue est bien ou mal flute.* So completely did h^ 
invert the real process that he declared the art of reasoning 
'was reduced to a well-constructed language * bemuse the 

* * Une ecience bien tnitie n'eit qn’nne Inngne bioi flute.* Langm dn Cakub, 
p. 7. Comp. pp. 142, 16S. 

t p. 60. 
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Older in our ideas is itself only the subordination existing in 
the names given to genera and species.’ 

Starting on the &lse supposition tliat a verbal analysis 
could lead to anything more than verbal analysis, it seemed 
to him that metaphysics was capable of the same precision 
as geometry, if only the expressions were as accurately deter- 
mined ; * and his analysis of the mind is a rL'markable 
illustration of the fticilit}’ with which n man 111113' s<N.<ni to 
say a good deal merely b}* naming things in a new wai'. I^et 
any one examine Condillac’s genesis of the fiu'iilties, and he 
will find that it is solely a process of naming. 

I will bi'gin at the beginning, and show that under the 
one name of Sensation he includes two really ditliTcnt things, 
that is to say. two phenomena haring tliilerent btim^s. and 
although allied by a community which unites all the phe- 
nomena of Sensibilitv. nevertheless these two are as rigally 
to be demarcated, in virtue of their K|N*citic ditferenees, a.s 
any other two phenomena. H«‘tUiation and Ideation are two 
distinct functions. Tlaw have two distinct organs. To 
speak of Cerebration or Ideation ns the same phenomenon 
exhibiteil bv the organ.s of Sensi>~to call an idea a * truiis- 
formed sensation’ — is equivalent to culling a inuseulnr 
motion a tniusiVinned sensation. In the one ea.se. ns in the 
other, a sensation is the start ing-{>oint ; in the one cum*, us 
in the other, the starting-{K>int is not tln‘ s<<cptonee. A s<*n- 
sation stimulates a muscle iiit<i ai'tion ; a sensation stimulates 
the Cerebrum into lu'tioii. The Neiirility of an ingoing 
nerve is transformed iiit«i S<.>nsibility in the ( Vuitn*. and again 
rctransfonned into Neiirility in the outgoing nerve, which 
again is transformed into Cimtractility in the muscle. Tliis 
is the sequence, as Fhare elsewhere eiiden Toured to prove ; and 
the sequence is the same whether the final phenomenon be a 
thought or an action ; the only difference being that in thc> 
one ease the Sensibility of a Centre is reflected on the Cere- 
brum, in the other it is reflected on a muscle.f 

• Kmtt mtr fOrijfim0 ties p. % 

t rkjfMtntnyy n/ ll. 
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B j Sensation therefore must be understood that form of 
Sensibility which belongs to the organs of Sense— including, 
of course, those imxK>rtant, but generally neglected, sensi- 
bilities which arise from the viscera and from muscular 
actions. The Centres of these are the various sensory 
ganglia at the base of the brain and in the medulla oblongata, 
with the ganglia imbedded in the spinal cord. 

Is Ideation the same thing? It also is a form of Sensi- 
bility * — ^the peculiar property of ganglionic tissue — ^but it is 
a special form, the action of a special organ. It cannot be 
separated from sensation, any more than movement can be 
scpanited from sensation ; but that it is the action of a 
si»eeial organ, and subject to special laws, suffices to demarcate 
it from the activity of the senses. 

The error of Condillac and his followers, though mainly 
due to their disregard of biological method, was encouraged 
by the common notion that ideas are only faint impressions, 
cojiies of sensations. They are not impressions at all. Con- 
dillac sa3^s that an idea is a remembered sensation, and this 
remembrance is onlj' a lesser degree of vivacity in the sen- 
sation. The idea is soniething else ; so far from being 
the sensation in a lesser degree, it is not the sensation at all ; 
it is altogether different from the sensation. Although every 
man who has experienced tooth-ache can have a very distinct 
idea of it (in other words, he can think of, and talk of 
tooth-a«;hc), we defy him to detect in his idea an^' repetition 
of the feeling. Nor is this wonderful ; sensation is the 
X>roduct of a distinct part of the nervous system, the Senses ; 
ideas are the product of another distinct part of the nervous 
system, the Cerebrum : sensation is feeling^ thought is 
Ihinking. 

The ambiguities of language have in this case been as** 
sisted by the nature of our sensations. Thus all pur visual 

* * Ja:b id6c8 sont, comine les Bensationsi des maniires d'etre de Time.' OcNS* 
niLTjkc : Jjogique, p. 83. True enougli ; but not the same manUhes Motioii 

and secretion are modes of Tital aetiTitj, but no one supposeo them to be the 
same. 
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ideas, inasmuch as they assume shape, do teem, like faint 
sensations ; the reason is that although it is a very different 
thing to look at the sun and to think of it, yet, in thinking, 
our idea corresponds in some measure with our sensation : 
the idea is of a round, yellow, luminous body, and is not 
improj>erly called an image of the sun. If it is an image of 
sun, we easily conclutlo that it is a faint copy of our 
sensation. But, in the case of other senses, there is no clifli- 
culty in deteetinjv the em»r. When we say that we <*au 
recifll the senmiion of hunp'r, we verbally confound oiir jiower 
of thinking a thing with tnir power of feeling it. There is 
in truth a generic distinction bid ween Thought and Sensa- 
tion, which it is fatal t4» overlui^k ; nor ciUild it have bi‘en 
overlookeil but for the intriKluctioii and ailoptiiui of that 
much-abusod W4»rd * idea/ instead of thi*ught. 

I do not believe that luitler tioruial condititais we can 
recover a sensation, but <»nly the uh^ul seijuence of the sen- 
sation. Prof. Bain, who <if all psvidiologists, as it appears to 
lue, has appr<*ached nearest t<» the truth here, nuiiurks, that 
the* exact tone of tiM*liiig, the precise inwanl sensation due 
to a state of hunger, is alniost irrecoverable ainl uiiiiiiagiiiable 
in a state of comfortable repletion/ I WHeve it to In? utterly 
irrecoverable. * But,’ he adtls, • the iiin^a^v inoveineiits, the 
fretful t^mes, the language 4»f (*oiupluint, an« all easy to recall : 
they bekmg to the more intellectual part of the H\stein ; ami 
by these we can recover some pi>rtion of the total fact, which 
is also just about as much us we can communicate to u 
second person. The digestive stat4* for the time being rules 

the tone of sensation so efTectimllv, that we cannot bv anv 

» • • 

effort restore th<> currents due to an entirely opjKsdte 
state ; we can only recov<‘r the more revivable accom- 
paniments.** The reason of this I take to be simply the 
impossibility of displacing a sensation (e.g. that of rejdetion) 
by an idea. The sensation of hunger was due to a |iecaliur 

■ Bull . Tin Stmm and lk$ hldttet. tu Wl. p. W7. (Thr pwMg. i* 
in Uie Meoad .ditiM.) 
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stimulus of the nerFous system ; so long as that stimulus 
was present, the sensation was present ; when another 
stimulus replaced it, another sensation succeeded, but in the 
presence of that stimulus no other sensation was recoverable. 
The ^ revivable accompaniments ’ were not sensations, but 
the sequences of sensations, ideal elements. When Prof. Bain 
contrasts the sense of sight with the sense of hunger, and 
snys ^ that we can recover a picture or vision of fiincy almost 
us exactly as we saw it, though not so strongly,’ and thinks 
that this gives to the sense of sight its ^ intellectual character,’ 
he ap])cars to me to overlook the generic distinction between 
Sensation and Thought, a distinction which Condillac and 
his school systematicall}’ set aside. ^ We can repossess our- 
selves,’ he adds, ^ of the exact scene as it lay to the eye ; in 
J'ltri ihe semalion Usvlf is the most retainable j^art of the whole.* 

1 cannot but think that, if Prof. Bain will reconsider this 
statement, he wiU admit that the sensation itself is precisely 
the pait which is not retainable, not recoverable ; for although 
the image of the laiidscai^e Ix*held in memory is like the 
actual scene which wo gazed upon — or, in more accurate 
language, altlK»iigh we are similarly affected by the remem-- 
bniiice as by the original stimulus — this is because landscape 
in perception is constituted by a variety of intellectual infer- 
ences — all its relutiiuis of space, form, solidity, &c., being 
jairely idtnil elements, and these* only are the elements pre- 
sent in the remembrance, the actual sensations not being 
]»rescnt at all. What therefore is recoverable, is the purely 
ideal part of the whole ; what is irrecoverable, the sensational. 
Precisely as in the case of hunger : we can recall some effects 
of hunger, even when quietly digesting dinner, but we can- 
not recall the sensation of hunger when we are not hnngiy. 

The point in dispute is so important, and is so intimate^ 
l>ound up witli the whole doctrine of the Sensational 
School, forming indeed the battle-ground of all psychologioal 
doctrine, that we must consider it with more 
passing attention. The conftision of Sensation with IdM^ 
lion, is Condillac’s systematic error; but it is an emr 
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from which few, if any writers, even of the spiritualist 
schools, have been free. Explioitljs or implicitly, these two 
phenomena have been rejnirdo<l as two asjH^^ts of the same 
thing. The rigorous deuiareatioii Of Stuisation as one process, 
from Cerebnition as another pnH*ess — i‘aeh <le]>eiulent on its 
separate nervous centre — will be found in no psychohigical 
treatise. Xovertlieless C\»iiiparative Anatomy has smN'eedcd 
in demonstrating the inde]M*ndeiiec of the t>rpin» of Sens** 
and the liniiii ; although no one has yet snecttMlcd in 
dehvting the true n*latit*ns which connect these iii«Ic]H*n- 
deiit centres, and make them act tc»gi‘ther. We know that 
the Bniiii is as mindi an tuhnti^tu to the •►rgjiiis of Seiis«r as 
these fu-gans an* ad<litions to tin* iiervtnis s\st«*iii c»f the 
simj>h*r animals. Low <h>wn in the animal seule we can 
detect n** traei* at all 4»f a nervous svstem ; as«*<*ndin»r a few 
sti*jis, we th tfi't a siiiij*!*' traiii;li«»n with its pndtaiLraticaiH ; 
aseendiiiir hit:ht‘r, we detect a iiion* r«»ni{>li*x jirraiiLreineiit of 
ganglia, ainl ruilinientarv •»rgans id' St-ns** ; as^^finling still 
higln*r and Ingher, we detect eoinplex organs f*f Sense, 

and a rudiinentarv liniin ; till at hi>t Wf* arn%»* at man. with 
his complt*x 4»rg;ins and his complex Hraiii. Hut so inde- 
IHUident is thi* Hrair., tliat « v*'ii in the human s|»eeies case's 
occur of ‘ aneni*«*phalous m«»nst**rR,’ that is to say, childn*n 
lK>ni without any Hrain whatev*r; and these childnui 
breathe, suck, cry, and slruggk*. Hkt* otli.-r childnui. 

Granting this, we grant that tlie functions, Senfuithm and 
Ideation, are a# indejs*rideiit as the organs of which they an' 
the funclionB ; and althuugh Ideation is c»rganically con- 
nected with Sensatirm, yet it is not inure no than Muscular 
Motion is connect^xl with Sensation. 

It is enstomary to S|s»iik of Um* organs of Sense as 
if th^y were simple orgnits ; we must nut innovate in this 
matter, although we find it niNHlful to nuiiiiid the reader 
thiil each special sense is really the function of a complex 
apparatus of organs. The ap|iaratus of Siglit, for example^ 
may be sefiarated into at Ic^t throe parts : — 1st, for the 
leception of impressions of light ; 2nd, for the tamnsmission 
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of those impressions (i. e. the nerve with its Neurility) ; 3rd, 
for the sensation (i. e. the ganglion with its Sensibility). 
Of these the last only need here be specially considered, and 
may be the Sensational Centre. In this centre the 

external stimulus becomes a sensation ; from this centre the 
sensation is generally (not always) propagated to the Cere- 
brum, which in turn may propagate the influence to the 
muscles or glands. 

Every sense, whether it be one of the five special senses, 
or of tlie so-called * organic senses * (such as those of the 
alimentary canal and of muscular activity), has its own 
sj>ecial centre, or setutorivm : but there seems to be no 
ground for assuming, with Unzer and Prochaska, the exist- 
ence of any one general sensorium, to which these all con- 
volve ; and I shall si)eak therefore of the tSensntional Centres 
us the seats of sensations derived from the stimuli which 
act on the organs of sense. ConsideriHl as Sensational 
Centres, they are perfectly iiid(>ji«‘ndent of the Brain ; they 
may and do act with<.»ut implicating the Brain, for they will 
act when the Brain is absent ; a hinl deprived of its ec*re- 
brum manifests unecpiivtK'sil symptoms of being sensitive to 
light, sound, etc. But in the norinal shite of the organism 
these centres are intimately coumi'ted with the Bruin ; and 
the stimuli which aflect them din*ctly, indirectly affect the 
Bruin. Light, imjnnging on the retina, determines a change 
in tin* optic Sensational Centre : this change is usually* 
im»iKigated to the Cerebrum ; and as the first change was a 
sensation, so is the second an idea ; this idea may excite 
other ideas, ftr it may be so faint in its influence as to be 
almost immediately absorbed, and then we are said to be 
* scarcely* conscious ’ of the sensation — meaning that we 
thought very little about it : an example of which is t& 
little attention we pay to the clock striking when we are 
engaged in study, if the fhet is indifibrent to ns ; we hear ity 
but do not think of it the next moment ; if on the other 
the striking of the clock is not indifibrent to ns, the Tsrioos 
thoughts which it awakens make us eminently * eons ri ons of 
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the sensation.’ In the heat of battle, a sword passes through 
a man’s arm, and nevertheless the wound is followed by no 
pain or ' consciousness ; ’ the stimulus which under ordinary 
circumstances would have been propagated from a Sensa- 
tional Centre, and thence radiating to the Cerebrum, would 
have roused up manifold ideas, namely, of consequences, 
what was necessary to be done, Ac., is prevented from so 
radiating, and is not carried beyond the Sensational Centre. 

Not only can we have sensations without being conscious 
of them — i. e. without tliinking about them ; we can also 
think with perfect freedom when all the Sensational Ceiitrt‘8 
(except those of organic life) are unaffected by any external 
stimulus, i. e. when we have no special sensations. We do so 
when awake in bed during the stillness of night : the senses 
are in repose, the Brain is active. 

Thus is the independence of Ideation and Sensation proved 
psychologically and anatomically: and with this pnaif we 
destroy the basis of Condillac's doctrine. But even on idher 
grounds we may reject his tluH»ry of the origin of knowledge. 
It rests on two positions ; — the first is the identification of all 
knowledge with sensation ; the second is the dogma of our 
faculties not being innate. The first is tlie doctrine of 
Gktssendi and Hobbes. It is thus stated by Diderot, one of 
Condillac's most celebrated pupils : — ‘ Every idea must ne- 
cessarily, when brought to it.s stati* of ultimate dec<un]>r>- 
sition, resolve itself into a netufihlf re]>resentution or picture; 
and since everything in our understanding has lxH.*n intro- 
duced there by the channel of sensation, whatever proceeds 
out of the understanding is either chimerical or must be able, 
in returning by the same road, to re-establish itself according 
to its sensible archetype. Hence an important rule in 
philosophy. That every expression which cannot find an 
external and sensible object to which it can thus establish 
its affinity, is destitute of signification.’ * 

This is true enough, and has already been insisted on 
(p. 314) ; but although ideas have their origin in sensations 

* QuoU^ bj Di*oau> Stswast, PkUa$ephieat Etajf*, p. 166 . 
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they are not themselTes sensations ; they are formed from 
sensations, but are not sensible pictures. The least ex- 
perience is sufficient to convince us that we have many 
ideas which cannot be reduced to any sensible picture what- 
ever ; or, to prevent any of the ambiguity which belongs to 
the word ^ idea,’ let us rather say we have many thoughts 
which cannot be reduced to pure sensations. If the elements 
are given by Sense, they are combined in new ways by 
Thought. We can think of virtue or goodness, of patriotism 
or scouiidrelism, without being able to. form mental pictures 
of these ideas, although each element in these composite 
wholes is reducible to a sensation. 

Now for the second jx)iut: Condillac, as already hinted, 
was the first to catch a glimpse of tlie important truth that 
our faculties are not innate — are not even connate ; but he 
bungled in attempting to trace the genesis of these faculties. 
That men are not born with the ixiwers of reasoning, re- 
meiiibcring, imagining, is a proposition which will meet with 
very little credit at first. A little experience and reflection, 
however, show us that as the baby certainly cannot reason, 
remember, or imagine, these being faculties subsequently 
and slowly develoi>ed, we must conclude that tlie mental 
faculties are only potentiulhj in the new-born child (which is 
saying that thej' are not there at all. See Prolegomena IV. 
§ 52). The baby can no more reason than he can bilk. He 
lennis to do both ; and, lK*fi>re he can learn them, the powers 
of his cerebmm no less than the muscles of his vocal organs 
must grow, be developed, and strengthened by exercise. 
Man is no more born with reason than an acorn is bom an 
oak. The infant and the acorn, though they contain that 
within them which, under fitting circumstances, will be 
developed into reason in the one, and foliage in the other, 
cannot be said to have as yet either reason or foliage. 

This important distinction is obtruded upon our experi^ 
ence in our daily observation of children. Condillac has the 
merit of having seen it first ; but he saw it very imperfectly, 
and failed altogether to make any good use of it. As an 
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example : He who told us that our fiioultios were not iiinatts 
but were * acquired habits,’ tells us, when ho comes to the 
genesis of those faculties, that they spring into existence at 
once — are bom full-grown — tlie ncora suddenly leaps into 
an oak. Thiis his famous statue has Memory, Judgineiii, 
Desire, &c., as soon as it has Sensations. This is enough io 
show that if Condillac discovered an important fact, he only 
^tumbled over it, and knew nut its significance.* Let us 
hope that, if England is to produce any new system of 
Psyehologj', this most ini|M»rta]it ])oint will not W over- 
loi»ked : the growth and devehqunent of our facultu^s is ns 
much a juirt of Psychology, as the growth and development 
of our organs is a part of llioh»gy.t 

But although Condillac must Ih^ ]>ronouneed uTong in his 
identification of Tliought with Simsatiim, the attempt itsidf 
was a legitimate hy[H>tliesis, and had tin* efli*4*t of all liy|m- 
theses, in giving a pn*cise din^ctioii to ri*seareli. It was an 
attempt to discover the mi*iduini?<in <4* the mind ; it eimld 
not succeed Wcause it was an atteiitpt to •lisf*o\er a meeliaii- 
ism by a verbal analysis of the phi>iioinenu. We shall s«*«* 
presently, in Hartley and Darwin, a nean-r approach to tin? 
objective study itf the metdianism ; but l>idbr«» doing hi», it 
may be well to glanct* at the «*xeeptional merits t»f Condillac, 
which 8i*eured for him an Phinqs^an reinovn. 

Above all praise is the transpan*nt cl«*arin*HS of his lan- 
guage, and the painstaking efl'ort t4» ecunleiiKi* inetaphysieal 
mists into tangible water. It was an nnforttinute day for 
French Philosophy when — in hliinl reaidioii agiiiiist doidriin*s 
which were miscoiiceiv<Hl, and then-fore shuddered at— men 
relinquished tin? clear language of tin* Ixth century for 
the vaporous elcKpienee, and the inystii-ul jargrm, which dremls 
clearness as a ghost dreads daylight. Tlie descent from 

• The only penon who, to our knowli*«lg««, h«» iniMJr uny twr* of thin fnet itt 
Dr. BsxftKF, who madr it fbi* of h»» wlw^ir phiUaaiphy. hin iVnir 
aUo ihe /.tfAMidrA ilrr tfSrrlin, ISIA), 

t Sine*? this waa writuui (ISIS) Mr. Uaiciiiittt Hruiiwii hwi rspoundnl iho 
drTftopiiieiit of Ibr famltics in hi» Trty rrtnnrhalile of ( ISA6}. 
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Condillac to Maine di Biran and Victor Cousin is immense ; 
and a deterioration of French Philosophy has accompanied 
this fall. 

Many excellent remarks and acute analyses wiU be found 
in his very readable volumes. I would direct attention to 
his explanation of what Leibnitz and Hamilton have em> 
pliasized respecting the unconscious modifications of the 
mind ; * and to the ingenious account of Memory as the 
tendency of the fibres of the brain to vibrate in the way they 
liuvc formerly vibrated : * on a des id^s dans la memoire 
comine on a dans les doigts des pi^es de clavecin : c*est 
a dire que le cerreau a, comnietous les autr(» sens* la &cilite 
de sc mouvoir suivaiit les detcnninatious dont il s’est fait 
nne habitude.’ t 

Although Condillac assuredly was not a Materialist in^e 
strict sense of that term, yet, according to the lax interpre- 
tations of antagonists, his system being one which ‘ led to ’ 
Materialism by its identification of Thought and Feeling, and 
lx»th with movements of the neiwe fibres, the world has dis- 
credited his belief in the spirituality of the soul. Indeed, 
just as Descartes ]»racticully set aside all reference to the 
Creator, by exi>ounding a system i»f the universe in which 
only inatU'r and inotion were factors ; so did Condillac prac- 
tically set asidt‘ all reference to a sjtiritual entity, by ex- 
pounding n system <if Psycludogy in which only sensation 
and its transformation were factors. The elimination in 
«ich case was certain to be made by successors.^ And 
although, what is calk'd Materialism I hold to be as entirely 
beside the true science of {KMiitivc Psychology, ns the doctrine 
of ‘ vortices ’ is l>eside the imsitive science of Cosmology, yet, 
in both cases, 1 regard the fundamental hypothesis in the 
light of an immense advance. Condillac destroyed, at on/ 
rate fur a time, the metaphysical superstitious respecting 
mental operations. He set aside the unknowable entity, 

* Etmti 9Hr V Orifftne df* Connaiamneest^ pp. 43 aq. 

t ch. iz. pp. %%aq. 

I Sov the chapter on DnsTinT on Tbact, further on. 
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and attached himself to the knowable phenomena. Had it 
not been for the supposed moral and political consequences 
deducible from his mode of lookinj^r at phenomena. Psycho- 
logy would now have been in a far more matured condition ; 
but terror at the consequences produced a reaction against 
his point of view, and thus prevented a rectification of his 
errors, and a development of his metlioiL 
.. Two great schools of P83'eliology have divided tht^ atten- 
tion of Europe : that of Descartes, starting from pure 
Thought, and eini>loying the DiHluetive Metlnxl : and that 
of Locke, starting from Sensation, and emploving the In- 
ductive lA^thod. The main defect the first has lK*en the 
predominance of the Subji*etive Method, which has KhI to 
the disregard of the conditions of Thought, and all its iiiaiii- 
fold relations to the external iiiediuni. The main d(*fiH*t of 
the second has also been a tiMi great reliance on this Mi^thtMl. 
and an imjaTleet appreeiatieii of the objet^tive ndatbins. 
Occupied with the spirituality' of the mind, the i'artesian.s 
have attempted to de<luee e«inelusions fnun their eoneepti*»iiH 
of a d^iiritual substance. The rival scIumiI. taking an <»p]Hisite 
ix>mt of departure, has bwii too exelu.sively oeeupitHl with 
the senses, and has Ciuifoundeil Sensation with Thought. 
The Scotch School of Psyelu»h»gists attempted a eoinproiniM* ; 
but having failed to see that Psyeh(di>gy was a bniiieh <if 
Biology, continued bi employ the oM Subjective MethcKl — 
with what results wt* shall s«h*. 

The doctrine of tninsfonned sen.sations was a step in 
mlvance, if only because it fixtHl the att«*ntii»n of psycholo- 
gists upon the verifiable prcK*i^ses, and witlnlrew them 
from intenninable and profitless discussions n^sp^x-ting the 
nature of the soul — its qualitii*s as a spiritual substance, 
its modes of action as a spirit. But the doetrme was in no 
other sense an advance. It explained nothing; it only 
named anew processes already known. The traveller whom 
we have seen attempting to explain the phenomena of the 
clock {ProUgom^nui § 10), after having rejected the hypothesis 
of the clock being an animal, arrived at the conclusion tlmt 
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the pendulam is the primary cause. Now, suppose him to have 
been a disciple of Condillac, he would, ingeniously enough, 
argue that the ticking, the striking, and the movements 
of the hands, were all transformed pendulum-motions;’ 
which indeed they are ; but what is learned by learning this, 
unless at the same time the mechanism of transformation be 
displayed? Would our traveller have bown more of the 
clock, by bowing that its phenomena were transformed 
])endulum-motion8? Would he have been able to regulate 
the clock's action, or, when some accident had disturbed its 
mechanism, would he have been able to repair it? Brought 
thus to apply his knowledge, he would have discovered its 
infertility; the necessity for a real analysis would have 
taught him the vanity of his verbal analysis. 

This, then, may 1)C said to be the significance of Condillac : 
he helped to withdniw men from the conteinphition of a 
metaphysical entity, but he could not guide them in objective 
research. Ixd us see how it fared with his successors, 
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CHAPTER ir. 

iiAirrLEY, 

§ 1. Life op Hartley. 

D avid hartley, tlio son c»f a V4>rksliiro clor^^viiisin, 
was lx»rii on tho iJut li of Ain^ust, He went to 

Cambridge at fifteen, and became a FelK»w of Jesus Cidlege. 
Originally destimnl for the Church, he had 8cruj»Ie« uIkuiI 
signing the Thirty-nine Articles, and gave up the Chur*'h f»ir 
Medicine, which he siibsequeiitly pnietised with great »iiect‘ss. 

When oxilv tweiitv-five veafs of age, he conceived tlie 
design and coinmeiiced the execution of his celebr.itiHl 
Observat iinis on A is Fr*tm*\ hitf I>nty^ amf htif tljrfu'cttiiionut^ 

led thereto, as he tells us in the Prefaci*, by hearing that * the 
Rev. Mr. Gay had asseiitnl the possibility of ileducing all 
our intellectual pleasures and pains from association.* Mr. 
Gay published his views in a dissertatiiui prefixi'd to I^nv's 
translation of King ihi thr (Pritjin of Fvil ; but, although 
Hartley acknowUfilges having deriveil the siiggi*stioii fnmittay, 
it is clear to all reailers of his work that he had Uiomtigldy 
• mastered, and made his lovii, the principle iif AHS^Kuation as 
the primary law' of int^dh^ctual coinbiiiatioii. Ilurth*}* did 
not publish his Olw^rrnfifms till eighUfii yrars after the 
scheme was first laid. Tlie year before, according to Dr. 
Parr, he published a small treatisi* ais a precursor U* this work. 

* You will be astonisheil to hear/ Dr. Parr wriU« to Duguld 
Stewart,* * that in this l>ook, instead of the Doctrine of 
NecoHsity, Hartley of>enly declares for the indifference of the 
will, as maintained by Archbishop King.* And the reader 

* •Stwakt** Dumiaiiun, |MUt ii. p. 386 of nAiMi.Tns*« edition. 
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will be astonished to hear that Hartley does no such thing ! 
Dugald Stewart, who had not seen the work referred to, 
remarks that it is enriuns that, in the course of a year. 
Hartley's opinions on so very essential a point should, have 
widergonc a complete change ; * still more curious, however, 
that Dr. Parr should have read the work and discovered in 
it such a mare's-nest. The tract in question is reprinted in 
the volume of ilflaphjfgienl Tracts by Etiglish Thilompttcrs of 
thf Ktyhtcenth Cnttury. Prepared for the Press by the late Rev, 
Samuel Parr, If.It. Jjotulott, 18jJ 7 — a volume precious to meta- 
I'b y«ieiil8tiulonts,lK*cause it contains Collier’s Clavis Universalis 
:iiul Specimen of True Philosophy. If the reader will turn to 
the third of these tracts, Coujerfurn; qufVfJam dc SetisUf MoiUj 
t f Idearum (Jeuerafioue^ without date, he will find that it is 
nothing more nor less than an abstract, in Latin, of the first 
part of Hartley’s Observations; and that the question of 
Free-will is nowhere opened in it. I can only suppose that 
Dr. Parr, unacquaiiitc<l with physiological speculations, was 
luishnl by the admirable discussion of automatic and volun- 
tary actions (pj>. into the notion that Hartley there 

espoused the diadriiie <»f Free-will ; but I am siirprised that 
Sir W. llamiitoii should have allowed the error to pass uii- 
cnrrc'cte’d in his edition <»f Sh*warl*8 Dissertation. 

Hartley died on August 2*'i, 1757. aged fifty-two. and left 
a name so distinguisheil for pi«*ty and goodness, that it in a 
great measure shielded his doctrines from the reprobation 
they have often incurred when promulgated by otliers. 

§ n. Hartley's System. 

Combining a suggestion throwui out by Newton at the end 
of his JVinciyim, and in the questions annexed to his Opiissy 
respecting vibnitions of an etlicr as the cause of^sensation, 
with the doctrine of Locke respecting Association of Ideas, 
Hartley produced a system of Psychology, which is his- 
torically curious as the first attempt to explain the physio- 
logical mechanism of psychological phenomena. If not 
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worth much as a contribution to Philosophy, it is very 
noticeable as an effort to connect intellectual with physical 
phenomena ; and, however subsequent writers may have 
ridiculed, not withoutexcuse, the vibrations and vibratiuncles 
which Hartley substituted for the old metaphysical concep- 
tions, it is certain that his attempt to explain tlie phenomena 
physiologically has very much influenced the thoughts of 
Wcceeding speculators. 

‘ Man,’ he says, * consists of two parts, body and mind.’ 

Does he mean by this to proclaim the existence of a distinct 

immaterial entity superadded to the btHly i* Aceonliiig to the 

terms of his definition, on the first page of his work this 

seems to be his intention ; for he defines it as ‘ that substance, 

agent, principle, Ac., to which we refer the sensations, ideas, 

ideasures, pains, and voluntary motions.* Yet the whole 

S3“8tem of vibrations seems to imph’ the eontrurj* ; and, at 

the close of the first part of his work. In* tle<*lart»s that he 

holds himself aloc^f fnmi the question alt 4 »gether. Jit* will 

not denv the immaterialitv of mind: *C.>n the contnirv, 
• • • 

I see clearh’, and acknowledge readily, that matter ami 
motion, however subth* dividinl, yield nothing more than 
matter and motion still. But then nt*ither wiaiM 1 
affirm that this eonsidt*ration affords a priHif of the houPs 
immateriality'.* He thinks, with I^M*ke, that it i.s quite 
possible the Crc*at<»r should have endoweil inatt«*r with sen- 
sation; but he will not undertake to affirm it as a truth. 
^It is sufficient for me that then* is a certain coiintN*tion «*f 
one kind or other lH*twt* 4 *n the sim.sations iff the soul, and 
the motions excited in the niedulhiry substane<*of the bniin.’* 
A more rigonuis logic wouM have forc«*d him inb» a more 
d(K*tded opinion ; for this question iff thesfuirs immateriality 
is one vitally affecting the system «ff vibniftons; and his 

• Compnr hTao .‘V*h»4Tnm I’r h i p 33 , M Jo iiwl hy* thiwi iuM*ribtiig 
the p«Tf<>mta.iice of Ur TiliralH*nii t-urtti*! in Um' mrJtilUiiy to 

the pi^ttme tc* aa«cn tluit miitii>r oin Im* wiih tlir |s»vrr of MiiMttun. 

It t* eonuDon to »J1 •yntriiM !*> imppciii^ •tlrmlsoi upon •rttMlion, 

•incf oorpoTfal mua tb«'ir artions imprriii •ooi«- nitjfUoo npos oar tiodir* ;* 

and O^jeeturm Ur,, p. 41. 
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adrersttries haye had littie difficulty in showing the insuf- 
ficiency of ‘ vibrations * to explain the phenomena of an im- 
material mind. Between the immaterial principle and these 
material vibrations, they saw an impassable gulf: let the 
ether vibrate never so rhythmically, it always remains 
* vibrating ether,’ it cannot become ‘ sensation,’ or ‘ thought ; ’ 
nor does Hartley bridge over the gulf by the assumption of 
ill! * infinitesimal elementary body intermediate between the 
Koul and the gross body,’ to which, and from which, the 
vibrations of the nerves arc communicated ; the radical 
difficulty remains the same. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that those who point out the 
d<‘ieet in Hart]e3''8 h^'pothesis are themselves open to a 
similar charge, since the}' assume an immaterial principle to 
be affected bj' a material change, and assume the mind to 
Im‘ in connection with the bod\% following its alterations. 
But there is this difference between them and Hartley : they 
do not pretend to explain how mind is affected by body, he 
does. They accept, as an idtimate fact, what he attempts to 
elucidate; and it is his elucidation which they refuse to 
ackmuvledge. 

His first proposition is, that ‘The white medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, spinal marrow, and the nerves proceeding 
from tlu‘in, is the iininediute i:istrunient of sensation «tid 
motion.’ Mtxlem physiologists maintain precisely the 
reverse of this, declaring the grey matter to be the seat of 
sensation and motion. I may saj', in passing, that both 
these {Misitions seem to be erroneous in their exclusiveness ; 
and tluit the white as well as the grey substance must be 
present, just as the zinc and copper plates must both be 
present in the galvanic battery'. 

Hartley' continues : ‘ External objects impressed upon tl)e 
senses occasion, first, in the nerves on which they ore im- 
pressed, and then in the brain. Vibrations of the 'small— or, 
as one may say, infinitesimal — medullary particles. These 
Vibrations are motions backwards and forwards, of the same 
kind as the oscillation of pendulums, and the tremUinge of 
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the particles of sodding bodies. They must be conceived 
to be exceedingly short and smaU, so as not to have the least 
efficacy to disturb or move the whole bodies of the nerves or 
brain. For that the nerves should vibrate like musical 
strings is highly absurd.^ 

The proof that external objects impress vibratory motions 
on the nerves is seen in the continual ion of a sensatum, 
since no motion Ix'sides a vibratory can reside in any 
part for the least moment of time.’ The vibnitions an.* 
2 >agatt?d by tJie ether which penetnites the pores of the nen*es, 
and the \*ibratiims of the ether ‘agitate the small jairlicles 
of the iiiedulhirv substance i»f the Si'usorv nerves with svn- 
(‘hronous vibratitnis, in the samtMiiaiiner as the vibratituis of 
the air in sounds agitate many regular bodies witli corre- 
sj>ondiiig tremblings.' ‘ One may conjecture, imleiHl, that th#* 
rays of light exeit#* vibrations in the small particles f»f the 
c»ptic nenv by a direct and iiuint*diate ai‘titin. And it may 
also be that sapid and fMl4»rirerons*parti< b*s are agitated wifli 
sjK'cific vibniti«»ns, and they cominunieat** thest* directly to the 
small j>arti**les of the gnstatorv and oll\n‘i4»ry nerves us well 
as to the interjacent ether.’ 

He uses vibnitions as svnonvunms witli sensatams. * Tin* 
quantity of matter in binlies is always found to be |ip*|K>rtioiial 
to their gravity : we may therefon* eitln r inakt* the quantity 
of matter tlie exponent of the gravity, iw the gravity tin* ex- 
I>oneiit of if, //rrer/iwf/ ^i7/e /• >/n#y . . . And 
by a parity of reasoning, if that s|H*i*ie« of iiiotitui wliicdi we 
vibrations can be shown liy jiroba^de arguiiients to 
attend ujion all sonsatimis, id**as, and motions, and to l>e 
})roportiona] to them, then we arc at lilM*rty either to make 
vibrations the ex{x>neiits of Si*ii.saiioiis, ideas and iuott«»fis, t>r 
these the exponents of vibnitions, as best suits the* xiicjiiiry ; 
however Itu2>os.4iblc it may Is* discover in wdiat way vibni- 
tions cau.'>e sc*nsatioiis and ideiui, i.e. tliougli vibrations be of 
a corjion^al ainl 8eiisati<»ns and ideas of a tii«*ntal nature.* 

Tlie jiassage in italics ought to have arretted him. A 
little reflection would have disc Ios4*d that while gravity and 
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moss may severally be taken as exponents of each other, 
because sometimes one, and sometimes the other, may more 
easily be measured. Vibrations and sensations do not stand on 
a similar footing. The sensation must always be more easily 
determined than the vibration — the latter indeed being hy- 
pothetical. Since Hartley wrote, the advance of science in 
this direction has been such as to give a high degree of pro- 
bability to the general doctrine of vibrations ;'but even now 
our knowledge of Bcnsatioiis is much more certain, and much 
more easily ascertainable, than that of the vibrations actually 
involved. We could not use the one as exponent of the 
other, with the freedom of a physicist choosing between 
gravitj' and mass. 

Let me here point out the radical insufficiency of Hartley’s 
d<»ctrine of vibrations. It is an hj’pothetical machinery 
substituted for that of Condillac, which adds nothing to our 
knowledge of ps3'eliical processes. To call them vibrations 
and vibratiuncles, or to call them sensations and transformed 
sensations, enlarges not our horizon. What we want is to 
trace the inechaiiisin of thought ; the doctrine of vibrations 
ijiiglit help us, if from Hie known laws of vibratory bodies 
we could dediire c^xplaiiutioiis of mental phenomena hither- 
to uiiex]*laincd — such, for instauice, as the phenomena of 
polarisation and interference, in the case of Light. And I 
believe such deductions can be made ; but not upon Hartley’s 
vague tlieoiy ; nor did he attempt to make an3\ Indeed, so 
entirely akn^f is the h^’pothesis of vibrations from any ps^'cho- 
liJgical process, as explained bj' Hartley, that when Priestley 
abridged the work he omitted the h3*ix>the8is altogether, and 
it was never missed. 

To sa}' that vibrations produce sensations throws little light. 
What is the sjiccific velocity and sweep of each vibration f 
That would be valuable knowledge. The researches of 
modem ph^'sicists have measured with surprising accuracy 
the khul of vibration which determines each specific sound, 
and each specific colour, and which determines the sensation 
of heat; but they have not yet measured the vibrations 

VOL. II. A A 
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wLicli determine tonch, tickling, taste or smell. Hartley 
never thought of descending from the genenilities to such 
specialities. He contented himself with calling sensations 
vibrations, as his predecessors had called them motions of 
animal spirits. In no respect can I detect an advance upon 
the doctrine so well expouiidtHl by the Cartesian, De la Forge.* 
i|The only effect of the hyjwthesis is to make his work 
repulsive aud slightly ridiculous in the eyes of some readei'S, 
and needlessly wearisome to others. 

Moreover, iK>te how entirely the biological inetlnHl was dis- 
regarded even by a physician who had so far escapotl from 
the inetajdiysical tramniels as t<» nMluce intellectual idnuio- 
mena to vibrations. The clock was not * taken t<» pieces ’ 
even by Hartley. Subj#*ctive analysis still furnislnsl tluMlatiiin 
which objective analysis would sptvdily have dis<*losed to 1 h» 
false, namely, that ideas wen* faint sensations, aiml that botli 
sensations and idt*as had one seat.. 

But althcaiifh. like Condillac, Hartley failtMl tii thnnv any 
light ujKiii the physiological process. In* carri^nl still further 
than Condillac the fertile suggt*stion that psychi»li>gical pn»- 
cesses were in truth physiological, and must besought in tin* 
organic mechanism ; aiitl h** has the iiiiiiif'iise superii»rity 
over Condillac, that having clearly setui the significant*** of 
the fundamental Ljiw of As.soeiation, he was eiiabletl tt» give 
that Law an extent of appli<*ati«»n no one liatl pr«*viously 
8U8i>ected. Nay, int»re: he upplie^l it to thos«» physiological 
phenomena which still int4*rest and perjdex philc»sophers, 
namely, the voluntarv and invtduntarv ai'tioiiH. 1 1 is tweiitv- 
first prr^po.^ition, and the ehieidatituis which follow, dewm* to 
1 m‘ read even at the prest?iit day.t 

The Law of Ass<K*iaiion, by whicli most if not ull our iiittd- 
lectual ]«roces 0 es an* regulated, has lieeii copioiisiy illustrated 
by Scot^'h and English psychologists, though scarcel}” U8c*d 
by the German and French ; and whoever 8c*c8 the im|x>rt- 

• Dr la Foror: anr rihmnu da Hinif Daaenrits, pArift. 1729, 

pp. 190-7. 

t Th#* ttivleiir mny rIro comparv* thf pMiMisi* iii tlii* p. 34. 
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ance of the Law will be gratefhl to Hartley for his serrices 
in establishing it ; the more so because the vibrations and 
vibratiuncles have long since passed into the limbo of 
abortive efforts, and Hartley's name is seldom cited. 



CHAPTER irr. 


DAliWIN. 

A lthough oven more nojfleeteil than Harilt'V l>y the 
present generatum, Danvin, uiire so r«*h‘bratiNl, deserves 
mention here as one of tlie psyeliolo^ists who aiini'il at 
establishing the physiological basis of mental ]>hent»nit*na. 

Erasmus Darwin was lx»m at Klt4>n, iii*ar Newark, 4»n the 
12th of Decemlx*r, 17^1. Atb^r stmlying at St. Jtihifs 
College, Cambridge, and taking, his dt'gree of DiK'tor of 
Medicine at Edinburgh, he estaldislied liimself as a physician 
in Lichfield, inarritMl twice, had thnn^ sons, and dit^d in the 
seTcntieth year of his age, on th*‘ Hlh of April, lso2. As 
a poet, his Botanir (tnrtUm GT^ll by its tawdry sph^mbair 
gainefl him a tawdry reputation; as a phiioS(»pher, his 
Zoonomin ; or Lairs uf Onjauir Lljv (2 vols. tt^i, 1 7‘dl , 
gained him a reputation equally noisy and fleeting. 

Although couchi*d in ditfereiit language, I>arwin*s theory 
is substantially the same as Hartley’s: for *vibmtions’ h** 
substitutes ^sens<^irial motions.* Ily the stuisoriuin Dunvin 
means ‘ not only the mt*dullary part of tin* bniin, spinal 
marrow, nerves, orgjins c>f Ht*nse, and f»f the tiiusrh*s ; but 
also at the same time that living principle, or spirit of 
animation, which resides throughout tin* Issly without Wing 
cognizable to our senseis, except by its €*ffiH»ts/ Tlie cluuiges 
which occasionally take place iii the mmsorium, as during 
the exertions of Tolition, or tbt' sensations of pleasure or 
pain, are termed seitsonVi/ irio/tons,* 

The medullary substance, he thinks, passes along the 


* tqI. i. p. 10. 
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nerres and mingles with the mnscular fibres. The * organs 
of sense consist in like manner of moving fibres enveloped 
in the medullaiy substance.* The word idea btm various 
meanings, he says, and to give it precision he defines it as 
* a contraction or motion, or configiuation of the fibres which 
constitute the immediate organ of sense. Synonymous with 
the word idea we shall sometimes use the words aenaual 
motion, in contradistinction to mueadar motion* 

He then undertakes to prove the existence of these sensual 
motions, and deduces from this proof the tact that as we 
advance in life all the parts of our bodies become rigid, and 
are consequently less susceptible of new habits of motion, 
though the}' retain those already established. Hence only 
the young can learn; hence the aged forget the events of 
yesterday and remember those of infancy.* 

‘ If our recollection, or imagination, be not a repetition of 
animal movements, I ask, in my tiim, What is it ? You tell 
me it consists of images or pictures of things. Where is 
this extensive canvas hung up? — or where the numerous 
receptacles in which these are deposited ? — or to what else in 
the animal system have they any similitude ? That pleasing 
l>icture of objects, represented in miniature on the retina of 
the eye, seems to have given rise to this illusive oratory ! 
It was forgot that this representation hclonge rather to the 
lau'g of light than to those of life ; and may with equal elegance 
be seen in the camera obscura os in the eye ; and ♦hyf the 
picture vanishes for ever when the object is withdrawn.’ t 
Had Darwin left us only the passage just cited, we should 
liave credited him with a profounder insight into Psychology 
than any of his contemporaries, and the minority of his 
successors, exhibit ; and although the perusal of Zoonomia 
must convince eveiy one that Darwin’s system is'built np of 
absurd hypotheses, Darwin deserves a place in history for 

* Zoonomia, vol. i. p. 27. 

t Ibid. p. 29. In Baxk's Sfnseo and ike InUiUci, p. 60 the nnder wOl flaj 
the old theoiy of a senoorium, or chamber of imagei^ which Baswiir hm poahci 
Midc, ■atiafactorily rdhted from the phjtlological pohit of view. 
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that one admirable conception of Psychology as subordinate 
to the laws of life. So little has this conception been appre- 
ciated, that not only are systems of Psychology constructed 
in serene indifFerence to Phj'siology, but many of the ques- 
tions agitated in mental Physiology are hopelessly entangled 
because men will not, or cannot, discriminate between pro- 
iQ^ems of Pliysics and problems of Physiolofjry ; betwtHMi 
pbenomena regulated by laws of inorgunie matier^ and ]>lie- 
nomena regulaited by laws of orpinic matter. Thus tin* 
questions^ 'Why with two eyes do we see objects siiu/Zc and, 
"Why do we not see objects i/iivr/c#/, since their images are 
inverteil on the rt*tina? have puzzled thousands; and not 
one of the atteuqded solutions has r«*eognisc*d the iuiiM>rtaiit 
fact that the problems are p^tyr/uthyiral^ not «>ptieal nor 
anatomicaK oonseqiuuitly cannot be settliHl by optics <»r 
anatomy; angles of incidence, and decussation of optic 
iien“es. have nothing to do with the phenotinum the moniiuit 
after the Siuisaitional Centre has lichen affecti^d. We might 
as well attempt to deduce the assimilatuui of sugar frtuii the 
angles of its ciystals, or frcuu the sand-like dispoKition of its 
grains, as to deduce the perc#*ption of an object fn»ni the 
laws <»f optics: the crystals and grains of sugar iiiust first 
bo dcitirotfed, and the sugar made sidiible, before it can l>e 
assimilated; the retinal images inust. in liki* nianner, first 
be transformed in the Sensational (*entre U*fore they eon, 
through that Centre, affiKt the Cerebniin. 

That this is no gratuitoiiK hy|s»f hf*sis, but expresses the 
actual process of ]>erc4*]it ion. in as far as that pn>cess bus 
been ascertained, may jierhaps Ik* made (dear from the fol- 
lowing considerations : When I say that the p 4 *rception of a 
visuai object is a psychological act, not in any way explicable 
by the laws of optics, or by any investigation of the anato- 
mical struct ore of the optic apparatus, 1 ground that asser- 
tion on certain anthoritatire facts ; for example, I take up 
the vexed question of our perceiving an object as single, 
althongh two images are formed on the two retinas ; and 
in*tead of endeavouring to explain it by delicate anatomy of 
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the retina, or the decussating fibres of the optic nerves, I at 
once remove it from that circle of discussion by classing it 
with phenomena precisely analogous. We see objects single 
with two eyes ; but we also hear sounds as single with two 
cars ; wc smell odours as single with two nostrils ; we feel 
objects as single with five fingers. How is it that no phy- 
siologist has reflected on the bearing of these facts 'if If 
the ordinary explanations of optical perception are correct, 
why do not auditory and olfactory nerves decussate, and so 
the whole mystery be cleared up ? No sooner is attention 
called to the fact of single hearing and single smelling, with 
two auditor)" and two olfactory nerves, than we at once 
cease to regard single vision with tivo optic nerves as any- 
thing special, and we try if a psychological explanation will 
nut avail. I believe the explanation to be very simple. We 
cannot have two 'precisely similar sensations at precisely the 
same instant ; the simvlfaneonsness of the two sensations 
renders them indistivyuishable. Two sounds of precisely the 
same jntch and intensity, succeeding each other by an 
appreciable interval, will bo heard as two sounds ; but if they 
succeed each other so nipidly that the interval is inappre- 
ciable, no distinction will l>e felt, and the two will be heard 
as one, bociiuse hoard siuiultanoously. 

The fiU't <.»f our being able to st*e an image reflected on 
the rotina t»f an animal, and of our being able to explain on 
optii^al principles the fc»rmation of that image, has very much 
misled physiologists in their eft’orts to comprehend the sensa- 
tion ; they have naturally imagined that in vision we see the 
retinal image whereas, unless I am altogether mistaken, 
we see nothing of the kind — we are affected by that retinal 
image, as in hearing we ore affected by a wave of air, but 
do not perceive the wave ; or as in smelling we afe affected 
by the action of volatile substances on the olfactory nerve, 
but do not jierceive the substances. We only perceive the 
changes effected in us by these agents. 

The various Sensational Centres are variously affected by 
the same stimuli : electricity giving to the gustatory nerve 
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the stimulus of sarorous bodies, to the auditory nerve the 
stimulus of sonorous vibrations, to the optic nerve tlio 
stimulas of luminous bodies, to the tactile nerves the stimulus 
of touch. Pressuxe on the eye causes luminous spots to be 
seen; we seem to see fire-flies. The }>ressure of over-<lis- 
tended blood-vessels produces spectral illusions, and we »ee 
daggers in the air os vividly as any at our sides. Unhappy 
•tudents well know the ‘ singing in the ears * protlucod by 
over-study. Nor is this all : narcotics intniduciKl into the 
blood excite in each Sensational Centre the spi'cific si'nsution 
normally excited by its external stiinnli : giving the np]M.>ar- 
ance of luminous spots to the eyes, of singing in the ears to 
the auditory nerves, and of * creeping sensations* to the 
nerves of touch. 

The reason i>f this is tliat each Siuisational Centre has its 
specific manner of being afit>ct4Hl, no inutt«>r what th<> K[Nn>ific 
nature of tlie thing affecting it. While only certain things 
affect it sensationally, all those which '/•> affect it, do so in a 
specific manner. Light, for instance, affe4‘ts the optic centre, 
but produces no appreciable eff(*ct on the aiulitory, gnstiiUtry, 
or tactile centres; nevertheless tin* optic c«*ntrt* nniy W 
affected by pressure, by nare<»ties, «ir hy electricity, pn-«'isely 
in the same way as by light. The vibrations of u tuning- 
fork, which affect the auditory centre as sound, uft'ect the 
tactile centre as * tickling,* not ‘stxiiid.’ 

From these indubitable facts it is not difficult to elicit u 
conclusion, nameh*, that s<*nsation d<*pendM on the Siiensa- 
tional Centre and not on the external stiniulus ; that stimulus 
being only the cause of the si>nsatir>nal cdiange. Whether 
the retina be directly affectcHl hy rays «>f light issuing from 
an otgect, or the optic centre be affected by the inressurc of 
congested blood-vessels, in each case we sec, in each case tJio 
optic centre is affected in tliat sjiecific manner in which 
alone it is capable of being affected. Ckmseqoently inasmuch 
as the visnsl sensation depends on tiie optic centre being 
affected, and does not depend on the formation of on imago 
on the retina^ we hove no oltemotiTe bat to admit that the 
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retinal affection is transformed by the Sensational Centre^ and* 
there the impression first becomes a sensation^ 

It may be added as confirmation of the foregoing doctrine 
respecting the centre as the seat of sensation, that Muller 
has cited examples of luminous spectra being excited by 
internal causes after the complete destruction of the retina, 
and *Luicke relates the case of a patient who after the 
extirpation of the eye for fungoid disease perceived all kinds 
of luminous apjiearaiices independently of external objects.’ * 
When therefore it is asked. Why do we see objects erect^ 
when they throw inverted images on the retina? the answer 
is, Because we do not see the retinal image at all ; we see, 
or are affected by, the object; and our perception of the 
erectness of tliat object docs not depend on vision, but on 
our conceptions of space and the relations of space — which 
are not given in tlie visual sensation, but are ideal concep- 
tions : conceptions wdiicli arc acquired in a comxilieated series 
of inferences, according to most xdiilosoi>hera ; which are 
‘ fonns of thought,’ according to Kant ; but which are by no 
schcH>l lield to be immediate elements of sensation. 

We thus return to the i>o8ition that in every act of con- 
sciousness the iinx>ressioii on the ner>’e becomes tnuisformed 
into a sensation only in the Sensiitional Centre ; and the old 
theories of ‘ eidola,’ ‘ images,’ ‘ impressions,’ arc seen to be 
unti*iiable. Just ns the crystals of sugar have to be decom- 
l>osed, and the sugar transformed into glucose, the glucose 
transformed into lactic acid, before sugar can be assimilable 
in the organism, so have the retinal images to be decomposed 
in the optic centre before a visual seneatUm can be produced. 
Attempt a more direct process, and failure is inevital)|^e : 
cane-sugar injected into the veins is expelled in the urine 
os a foreign substance, not assimilable ; and, in like manner, 
the most dexterous adjustme^it of rays of light falling tmma- 
duUdy on the optic ganglion, not transmitt^ thereto bj the 
optic nerve, would produce no visual sensation. 


* Miaujot : Eng. Tnma i. 1078. 
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To call sensations and ideas bj the vague name of motions, 
is to violate the conditions of philosophic language, and to 
mislead those who accept it into the belief that an explana- 
tion has been given in the change of term. Tliat Daru'in 
was bj it misled into absurdity will be apparent in the fol- 
lowing attempt to explain perception : — 

‘No one will denj'/ he says, ‘that the medulla of ihe 
brain and nerves has a certain ; \vhi<*h, as it is diffustnl 

'.through nearly the whole of the bt»dy. must haive nearly the 
figure of that boily. N<»w it follows that the spirit of ani- 
mation, or living principle, as it cKHMipies this medulla and 
no other part, has ulsi> the same figure as the medulla • . . 
which is nearly the figim* of the lanly. When the idea of 
solidity is excited, a part of the extensive 4>rgaii €»f touch is 
compressed by some external b^Kly, aiul this part of the 
si*usi>rium so compresskMl exiictTy n*semhles in the 

figure of the IkkIv that etmipressed it. Hence wdieii we 
acquire the idea of solidify %ve a<y|uiri* at the same time the 
idea of ; an«l this idea of tigiire, «>r motion of a par/ 

of the orgiin of toueh, exactly r<^si‘tiihl«*s iii ih jujitr* tin' 
figun^ of the U/dy that occasions it; and thus t^xactly 
acquaints us with this pro|»erty of the external worhl/* 

He is thus brought baek to the idd e*.ncepti<»n of the 
mind being * inipn'ssed ’ by the i‘xaet foriiis of objects, as 
wax is impn.'ss^'<fJ by a stub As lie ppH'^i-ds be gets more 
and more uljsurd. Tims he savs, altboiigh ‘there iimv exist 
beings in the universe that liave not the pn»|M*rty of solidity ; 
tliat is, which can {mssess any part t»f space at the same* 
time that it is occupied by edher Uslies ; yet then* may U* 
other beings tliat can asmume ihi» proper/y ntJiiiity or €/isiv*/»r 
the^mehcB of it oecasiomilly^ os we are taught of spirits and of 
angek ; and it would seem tliat the ttyirii ff animttiiim must 
be endued with this pniperty, othenrise how coutd ii isrciuncm- 
atljf ffim motion to the limbt of animals f — or be itaidf stimu- 
laU^ into motion by the obtrusions of surroumUng bodies, 
as of light <»r odour Ue is led to tliis by the 8pinosistic 

• Zomtomia, pfk tlt-12. t Md, p. 114. 
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axiom, tliat * no two things can influence or affect each other 
which have not some property common to both of thmn,* 
which axiom destroys the possibility of spirit acting on body. 
Hartley, as we saw, tried to get over this difficulty by as- 
suming the existence of a substance intermediate between 
body and spirit. Darwin finds it easy to assume that 
the spirit 1ms the power of putting on or putting off 
ike properties of matter just as it pleases. * Hence the 
spirit of animation at the time it communicates or receives 
motion from solid bodies must itself possess some property 
of solidity. And ut the time it receives other kinds of 
motion from light, it must possess that property which light 
jiossesses to communicate that motion named Visibility. In 
like manner it possesses SaiKirosity, Odorosity, Tangibility, 
and Audibilitj'.'* 

This is enough to show how little Darwin understood the ■ 
real value of his luminous idea respecting Psychohtgy based 
on the laws of life ; enough als«> to make everyone under- 
sbind how phihtsophers rebelled against such * materialism ’ 
us issued from the exidunation of mental phenomena by 
‘senstiry motions.’ Bef<»rt* finally rpiitting the Zecmowiw we 
must paiist* a moment over the exidanaiion of our feeling 
for Beauty. He describes the sensations i‘f the babe when 
‘ soon after it is bom into this cold world it is applied to its 
mother's warm iMisoin,' and the agrt^eable influences which 
thus grow up in the mind associated with the form of the 
bosom * w'hich the infant embraces with its hands, presses 
with its lips, and watches with its eyes ; and thus acquires 
more accurate ideas of the form than of the odour, and 
flavour, or warmth, which it perceives by its other 
And hence in our maturer years, when any object of v ision 
is presented to us, which, by its waviqg or spiral lioAa, bears 
any similitude to the form of the female bosom, — ^whether H 
be fbund in a landscape with soft gradations of rising and 
descending surface, or in the form of some antique vases, or 
in the works of the pencil or chisel— we Ihel a geneial 

* ZwNMite, i. 116 . 
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glow of deliglit which seems to influence all our senses; 
and if the object be not too large, we experience an attmc- 
tion to embrace it with our arms, and to salute it with our 
lips, as we did in our early infancy the bosom of our mother.’* 
One of the happiest illustrations of the gcnenilly false saying, 
that ridicule is a test of truth, is the rej.ly of Slieridan to 
this theory' of Beauty. ‘ I sup[>ose,’ said he, ‘ that the child 
brought U2> by hand would feel all the.se emotions at the 
dight of a w’oodeu siroon ! ’ 

* Z' {''‘it WDt, i, 115. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UEHTUIT DK TP ACT, 

1 ^1 IE j'frininal error of Descartes was developed by Spinoza 
- iiibui syst 1*111 from wliu*h Philosophy shrank back appalled. 
Th<* ^erinitiul error of Loeke was developed by Berkeley and 
Hume into systems eqniilly repufjnant to common-sense. 
The germinal error of CVnidillac was developed by the Sen- 
sational Seln»ol, and received its locrical expression in Des- 
tutt de Tracw; and PhiU»sophy in alarm once more threw 
herself into the arms of the tlieolojfieul iiarty, calling upon 
MftiiUhvsies and llhet<»rie for aid in her distress. 

t'fudillae, as we have stviu admitted tht» existence of a 
s;>iiitual entity, over and alnive the faculties and their acts, 
{wlii<di he identified with sensatifms'n But in his system this 
entity was a superfluous existence. It was altogether in- 
c»j»ei*ative ; being neitluT the seat of the iniiurs actions, nor 
the shaping <‘ause of (hem. Tie* faculties, which l>K*ke had 
vaguely presupposed as existent in eVi*ry mind, Ctiudillac 
dtM'lan^d to Vm* evi»lv«Ml in the act of smisatioii. And De Tracy 
eaiiie to suppress i\)ndilIao*s inojH^rative entity. Laplace 
told Nii|>oh*on that the simple reason why, in his ex^xisition 
t»r the system of the world, he had not mentioned the Oeator, 
was Iveanse • he had no need of that hyi>othesis.* Id the 
same way De Tracy had no need of the hypothesis of a 
spiritual entity, in exiHUiiidiug the system of mental phe- 
nomena^ 

Antoine Louis Claude Destutt do Tracy was bom July 20, 
1754. His family was of Scotch extraction. The clan Stutt 
having; .cnt fcnir of its sons to join the Douglas in. his 
defence of Charles VII. against the English, these young 
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soldiers, after serving in the garde jEeoesaiee of Charles and 
Lonis XL, were endowed with lands in the Berri ; and hxnu 
one of them, married to a De Tracy of Nivemais, descended 
the philosopher. 

After serving a brilliant career os a soldier, De Tracy 
joined the revolutionary party and sat in the Constituent 
Assembly by the side of Lafayette. Becoming eueperl, like 

many other patriots, he was imprisoned, and wittdd as- 
suredly have perished on the 11th Thcrinidor — the day fixed 
for his trial — had not the memorable events of the fith Tlier- 
midor suddenly put an end to the Reign of Terror. It was 
during his imprisonment, indeed only four days Ix'fore the 
9th therniidor, that he coneeivtHl the design of the system 
he was afterwards to dcreIo{>e. Having pri'viously pn‘]air<>d 
himself for scientific investigation by assidmtusly fidlowing 
in the footsteps of Fourcn»y and Lavoisier, he rt'solvcd on 
analysing Thought as these great investigators analysed 
Matter. 

Condillac was hU guide. Fnnn him was bormwed the 
principle that sensation was not simply the primitive (dement 
of all intelligence, but the sole (dement. All th«> faculties, 
all the acts of the mind, were reduced to sensation. Tln-re 
were four fiuiduiiiental acts: ]H>ive]*tion. which was the sen- 
sation of objects; memory, the sensation of r(>membranc<‘s ; 
judgment, tlie sensation of relations; and will, theHimsution 
of desires. PeuM-r eenh'r. 

The tlin^e first faculties are <»ur means of uccpiiring know- 
ledge. Tlic fourth is our means of action. That all four 
are due to the senses is evident. Hie external object pro- 
duces an impression on our nerves, and the nen'ca, by a 
movement peculiar to them, tnuismits this impression to the 
brain. The brain, which is endowiMl with a {lectiliur force [not 
defined or otherwise described j receives the impn^ssion, and 
converts it into II) a perception, if the object lx* present ; into 
(2) a remembrance, if the object be absent ; into (Jl) a relation, 
if several objects at once bring tlio image of tlieir rescin- 
blauciw or their differences ; into (4) a ratiociimtioii, if there 
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are several relations ; and, finally, if the object rouses desire, 
it provokes another movement to satisfy it ; and this pro- 
duces a4ition, as the previous movement produced hnowledge. 
Thus knowing and willing are the resultants of two organic 
operations, one dei)endent on the other. 

It is needless, after wliat has already been said, to point 
out the defects of this system. All we have to note here is 
its logical development of Condillac’s germinal error. As in 
Condillac, we find in De Tracy much ingenious analysis, and 
some suggestions which Psychology may profit by. One 
luminous principle he had conceived, namely, that Psycho- 
logy is a i)art of Biology, though in the very terms of its 
announcemcait we see that he liad imperfectly apprehended it : 
]/tdt'oUnjic rut nue jmr/iV de la zoohgie. It was this prin- 
ciple which Cabanis asserted stiD more efiectively. 
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C A HAS IS. 

P IERRE JEAN C5EORGES CABANIS was bi.rn on iho 
5tli of June, IToT, at C\mae near IWves. The dear 
friend of Do Trsiey, lie was ]»ri/.ed us a thinktT by 

Turgot, DTIolbaeh, Fninklin, C%nub»ro4*t, Mirabeuu, I)ider«4, 
and D'Aleuibt'rt, and prized as a {diysieiaii l*y nuinenaiH 
]>atients. Ho died 4>n the i»th t»f May, 

Wv liHVe tnieeil the oimrse of psyidiolo^firaJ investigation 
in its attempts t4> ileteet the iiieehaiiisin ol iiiiiul up ti> the 
]Hdnt it had attaiin*d in the system «»! Ih* Trae\, Tlie 
announeeineiit that nleidogy was a part 4»f yoolc^gy, is but 
the systeinatie t‘Xi»ressit>n of a t* nd4*ney «liii»Iy <lisi*eniible 
even in Loeki*, who, as Vietf»r t’oiisin (^oniplaiu'', is f«»iid ol 
drawing faets from savages, ehildrt*it, and animals. i*4*n- 
dillac ill his TrniU- had IwiMly elaiineil the 

validity of infeixmees dt dneible fn»in aniinal.-^ ; but a tlairough 
application <»f the C\jinpanitive Mt-tleil was not pnutieuble 
at that j>tjri«Mj. 

The prejudices of that ag** fi»rba«le it. The ignorance c»f 
that age made it ini|M>»sible. (*oiiiparative l*hysioh»gj* is 
little idder thuii (hwtln*, and Comparative IVycliology is onlj* 
now glininiering in the minds of iin*ii ns u {xjssibility. If 
men formerly thriught they could understand man's body by 
dissecting it, and did not iuhiI the light thrown thereon by 
the ilisH* ^Hion of animals ; tli«*y still k'Ws likely I 41 si^^k 

|»sychieal illustrations in animaUs, denying, as they did, Unit 
aiiiniiils had minds. 

Till* schfsd of Locke, thwfc*re, although n^garding Mind 
as a pn^perty of matter, cunsecptently directing attention to 
the humaiA organism, byiiig to understand the m ech a n ism of 
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sensation, and thus dealing with tangible realities instead of 
with impalpable and ever-shifting entities, was really incom- 
petent to solve the problems it had set itself, because its 
Method was imperfect, and its knowledge incomplete. The 
good ejBTect of its labours was positive ; the evil, negative. 
Following out this positive tendency, we saw Hartley and 
Darwin advancing still nearer to a true Method ; — by a bold 
hyj>othe8is, making the phenomena dependent on vibrations 
ill the ner\*e8 ; thus leading to a still more precise and definite 
consideration of the organism. 

These were, however, tcntatives guided by no distinct con- 
ception of the necessary relation between organ and func- 
tion ; and the biological Method, truly so called, must be 
first sought in the work of Cabanis : Rapports du Physique et 
da Moral dc V Homme.* 

A disciiile of Condillac, he nevertheless saw, more dis- 
tinctly than any man before him, one radical vice of Con- 
dillac's system, namely, the limitation of mental phenomena 
to sensations, and the non-recognition of connate instincts. 
If sensation were the admitted source of all mental pheno- 
mena (and Cabanis rightly made these phenomena include 
more than Mdeas'). it IxH^ame the duty of philosophers to 
examine the nature of sonsation itself. ^ No oue,’ he says, 
‘ had clearly explained in what the act of sensibility consists. 
IhK*s it always pre8up]K>se eoiiseiousness and distinct percep- 
tic»n 9 And must we refer to some other proi>erty of the living 
Inidy all those uu|x‘rceived impressions and movements in 
which volition has no part ? ’ To put this question was to 
inaugurate a new study. It Ix^came necessary to examine 
whether all mental phenomena were not reducible to the 
fundumeiiial laws of sensibility. ‘Ail the while that the 
Intellect is judging and the Will is desiring or rejecting, 

• 

* This W(irk nrif^inallj jipiYoaml ns n ncriet of Mhsoirrs rrmd before tho Institirts 
(1798-99). It WHS publishfd ns m BopAnitc* book in 1802, under the title TVrnU d» 
et du Morai dr t Homme ; which tith* in nlm> borne by the seooiid editaon 
of 1808. Not until 1818, and after the death of Cabaiua, uraa the word Sammowis 
Bulmituted for TVaiti. 
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many other functions are going on, all more or less neces- 
sary to the preservation of life. Have these diverse opera- 
tions any influence, the one on the other f And is it possible 
from the consideration of different physical and moral states, 
which are observed simultaneously, to seize the relations 
which connect the most striking phenomena, with such pre- 
cision as to be certain that in the other less obvious cases, if 
.^the connection is less easily detected, it is so siiuidj' because 
the indications are too fugitive 9 ’ 

This conception of a {>ossible Psychology is in itself enough 
to mark for ever the place of Cabanis in the History of Phi- 
losophy. It establishes Psychology as one branch of the 
great science of Life. It connects the operations of inUdli- 
gence and volition with the origin of all vital movements. 
It makes Life and Mind correlatives. This was a n^vival of 
the great truth clearly recognised hy Aristotle, fxtuii whom it 
descended to the Schoolmen. * Iminissibile cat/ says Aquinas, 
very emphatically, * in uuo homtne esse plures animus per 
essentiam differentes. sed una tantum est anima intellectiva, 
quae vegetativa* et sensitivie et iiitellectivic ojBieiis fiingitur.* 
The division of Life and Mind us two distinct entities was 
introduced by the Italians of the Itenaissance, adopted by 
Descartes and Bacon, and once iiiort* rejected by Stahl, who 
returned to the Aristotelian conception. With the full of 
Stalil*8 doctrine, the separation of Mind from Life again be- 
came the dictum of the bcIkhiIs, until Calainis; no one since 
Cabanis seems to liave been thonmghly imprt*Hse«l with Uie 
unity of the two till Mr. IIerlK*rt .S|Mmc#“r prestuiUHl it as tlie 
basis of psychological induction.^ The consequences were 
immediate : if Mind was to ht* studied as one aspect of Life, 
it could only be efficiently stUflied on Uiat inductive and ez* 
perimentaJ Method which had rea<rhe<l the certain truths of 
positive science : * Les principtHi fondamentaux seraient ^*ga]e- 
ment soUdes ; elles se furmemient <$galement par Tetude 
s^^- et par la composition des faitis ; elles s* 4 $tendraient par 
les memos m^-thodes de raisonnement.* Cabanis warns his 

* fimccss; phmfipkt ISM 
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readers that they will dnd nothing of what is called Meta- 
physics in his book ; they will only find physiological re- 
searches, mais dirigSes vers Vetude parUcvliere d*un ordre de 
fonctions. 

In the purely physiological direction, indeed, Cabanis had 
many x>redece8sors, from Willis in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, to Prochaska, who preceded Cabanis by one 
year only.* The nervous system had of course been studied 
by x>hy si<»]ogists, and this study led them to form psychological 
theories ; but although we may find elsewhere, especially in 
Unzer and Prochaska, sounder views of the physiology of the 
ncr\'ous system, we find nowhere so clear and large a concep- 
tion of phj'siological Psychology as in Cabanis. 

^ Subject to the action of external bodies,’ he says, 

^ man finds in the impressions these bodies make on his 
organs at once his knowledge and the causes of his con- 
tinued existence ; for to live is to feel ; and in that admirable 
chain of phenomena which constitute his existence, every* 
dex>cnds on the development of some fucidty ; every 
faculty by its very development satisfies some want, and the 
faculties grow by exercise as the wants extend with the 
facility of satisfying them. By the continual action of 
external bodies on the senses of man, results the most re- 
markable part of his existence. But is it true that the • 
nervous centres only receive and combine the impressions 
whi<h reach them from these bodies? Is it true that no 
image or idea is formed in the brain, and that no determina- 
tion of the sensitive organ takes place, other than by virtue 
of these same impressions on the senses strictly so called P ’ t 

Tliis question cuts away the very root of Condillac’s 
system. Cabanis had no difficulty in showing that Con- 

* l^hrsatse aus der Physiologie des Mengchen, 1797. Curiously enough the 
second mid third editions of this work were exactly contemporafleous with the 
sc'cond and tliird editions of Cj^ianis^ 1802 and 1805 (counting the pahlication xn 
the Mhnoires de tlnetitut as one edition). It ia not to be supposed that Cabajiis 
know of Pbocraska's existence ; nor is there more than a general resemblanoe in 
their physiological conclusions, 
t Dtuxiime Mimwre^ | ii. 
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dillac’s limitation of our mental phenomena to the action of 
the special senses was a contradiction of familiar experience, 
e. g. the manifold influence exercised by the age, sex, tem- 
perament, and the visceral sensations geUemlly. A survey of 
tiie hmnan organism, compared with that of animals, conducted 
him to the following conclusions : — 

* The faculty of feeling and of spontaneous movement forms 
the chanicter of animal nature. 

' * The faculty of ft*eling consists in the property i>o8Sc8.scd 
by the nen'oiis system of lM*ing warned by the iinpn*ssioiis 
produced on its dift'erent parts, and notably c»n its extixunities. 
These impressions are internal or external. 

‘External impressions, when ]H*ireption is distinct, an* 
called 

‘ Internal impressions are very ofl«'n vague ami <*onfuscd, 
and the animal is then onlv warned by their ••fleets, and •hn-s 
uot clearly ilistin^^iisli their eoiineetiini with the raus«*8. 

‘The farmer result from the apj»lieatinn of external i»hjeets 
to the orpins <»f sense; and on them {* 1 ** 1 ^ deinunl. 

‘The latter n'sult fn*m the <leveliij»inent of tla‘ retrular 
functions, or frruu tlu* maladies to whir*h each orpin i.s siihj^et ; 
and from these issue those determinations whieh Insir the 
name of in^dtirts. 

‘ Feeling movement are link(*d top»thi*r. Kvery inovi*- 
meut is detenuintHl by an im|iressif»iu and the iifn-es, us the 
organs of feeling, animate and direct the iin»t<»r i»rgans. 

‘ In feeling, the nen'oiis (»rgan rea<-ts on its<‘lf. In iiu»ve- 
ment it reacts on other jmrts to whieh it communicati's the 
contractile faculty, the simple and fecund principle of all 
animal movement, 

‘ Finallv, the vital functions can exercise themselves bv the 
infliienec of some nervous ramifications, is4^duted fnun th«> 
system : the instinctive faculties can develoi»e Uiemselvt'S, 
even wh(*n the brain is almost wholly destro^'cd, and when it 
seems wholly inactive. 

‘ But for i^e formation of thoughts it is noccssaiy that the 
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brain should exist, and bo in a healthy condition : it is the 
special organ of thought.** 

He justly repudiates any attempt to explain Sensibility ; it 
must be accepted as a general property of organised beings, 
in the same way that attraction is accepted as a general pro- 
perty of Intdic'S. No general property admits of explanation. 
It cam only l>e subordinated to some other property, and be 
explained by it, on the supposition that it is not general. 
Accepting Sensibility therefore as an ultimate fact in the 
orgainic world, Cabainis detects its phenomena running through 
all those called vital and all those called mental. 

* It is something,’ he says, * to hare established that all 
ideas and all nionil phenomena are the results of impressions 
received by the different organs ; and I think a still wider 
step is taken when we have shown that these impressions 
have appreciable differences, and that we can distinguish 
them by their seat and the character of their products, 
although they all act and react on each other, on accoimt of 
the rapid and ccmtiiiual c'ommunications with the sensitive 
organ.’ t The object of his treatise is to examine the rela- 
tions existing Ixitweeu tlie moral and physical conditions, 
how the sensations are modilied by mcKlilications in the 
orgsins, how ideas, instincts, passions arc dereloged and 
modified by the influences of age, sex, temjwrament, maladiesf 
&c. It is not therefore a treatise on Psychology, but con- 
tributions towards a science of Pysehologt*, and as such may 
still be read with advantage, although the science of the 
present day rejects many of its physiological details. He 
foresaw that this would be so. ‘ Le lecteur s’apercevra 
bientot que nous entrons ici dans une carri^re toute nouvelle. 
Je n’ai pas la pretention de I'avoir parcouru jusqu’au bout; 
mais des hommes plus habiles et plus heureux achereront ce 
que trop souvent je n’ai pu que tenter.’ 

As a specimen of inductive Psychology, we must not p«v»«| 
over in silence his experimental proof of instinct being 
developed by certain organic conditions. He takes one ^ 

* Deim^me Mhnoire, § riii. t f ▼. 
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the most manrellons of instincts, that of maternal lore, and 
having analysed its physiological conditions, he says, ‘ In my 
province, and some of the neighbouring provinces, •when 
there is a deficiency of sitting hens, a singular practice is 
customary. We take a capon, pluck ofl* the feathers from 
the abdomen, rub it with nettles and vinegar, and in this 
state of local irritation place the cajion on the eggs. At lirst 
^e remains there to soothe the pain ; schui there is estublisluHl 
within him a series of unsieeustointHl but ajyrtH'able inij>n'8- 
sions, which attaches him to these during tlie wliob^ 

period of incubation ; and the effwt is to produce in him a 
sort of factitious maternal love, which endures, like that t»f 
the hen, as long as the chickens have neeil of aid and pro- 
tection* The cock is not thus to be nuHlificMl ; he has an 
instinct which carries him elsewhere.’ 

The novelty of the conoei>tiun which C’abanis put forth* 
and the interest attached to many of his illnstrutioiis* made 
his work very popular; but its influence was only indiri'ct* 
The ignorance which almost all psychoK»gists continuinl to 
display, not only of Physiologj** but of the necessity i»f a 
ph^'siological Methml, blether with the alarm excitt.nl by the 
accusation of ^materialism,’ uidtnl us it was by the react iim, 
mainly jpolitical, but soon ext<*ndiiig its4df to phiIosf>pIiical 
questions, wliich conderaucMl the lalmurs of the eighteenth 
centuiy, left Cabanis witli few adherents and no eon tinners. 
In elaborate works the brain was still designutiHl as the 
* organ of the Mind,’ but the Mind wsis pussiomit4dy dindan^d 
not to be the function of the bruin ; ilic jirofounder view's of 
Cabanis, which regarded Mind us one aH|>ect of Life, w(*rc 
replaced by the old nietapliysicul c^inceptioiis iif le — the 
Ego, — the immaterial Entity ptnying upon the brain as a 
musician plays upon an instrument.* Instinct was no longer 

* liTing writer, of astbfiritT, h«s thut mftiUil futiinir is I ho 

coiisct«ituaiffli wbK*h thr mtnJ lui» uf Iht' hrtuHM wruriooNi! Is oiir confi'nwrd 
inalnlity to iiiider«t*Dfl what motUr m, why will mm |>rfMt in doftmatitiinft on 
what it M know abtoluu ly DvUiing vilht-r of Mltvr or •pirit, wo o»)ly 

know phenomeiin. 
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regarded as determined by tbe organism, cban^ng 'with its 
changes, rendered abortive by mutilations, and rendered 
active by stimulation; but as a * mysterious principle im- 
planted* in the organism: a * something’ which, although 
essentially mysteriotis and unknowable, appeared to be per- 
fectly well known to the metaphysicians. 

By an unfortunate phrase, Cabanis gave his antagonists 
an advantage, and impeded the progress of his own views. 
He was understood to say that the brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile. He said nothing of the kind, but his 
language lent itself easily to the misconception ; and the 
ridicule and disgust which assailed it seriously damaged the 
dignity of the physiological method. This is what he did 
say : * Pour se faire une id^ jtiste des operations dont r^sulte 
la pens4e, il faut considerer le cerveau comme un oigane 
particulier destine specialement a la produire (had he stopped 
here, few would have seen anything to cavil at ; but he added), 
de meme que I’estomac et les intestins a operer la digestion,- 
le foie a filtrer la bile.’* This is really saying no more than 
that thought is the function of the brain ; and the difference 
between that, and the ordinary conception of the brain as 
* the organ of the mind,’ is simply the difference between 
precise and lax language. But the unlucky words ‘ digestion,’ 
and the * secretion of bile,’ made many readers suppbse that 
Cabanis held thought to be a secretion. 

It is true that the language of Cabanis is ambiguous, and 
leads to the interpretation ttiat thought is a secretion, al- 
though he really means that thought is a function. Such 
ambiguity is deplorable. But that it was merely a verbal 
laxity may be seen in the following passage. * We see tliA 
aliments fall into the stomach ; we see them pass out with 
new qualities, and we conclude that it Xa-a impressed on thAm 
a real alteration. We also see the impressions reaching the 
brain by the channels of the nerves ; they are '&en isolated 
and without coherence. The o^^ (viseh-e) reacts upon 


* Cabanis : Bafportt, ii. Mimoire, | tH. 
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them, and soon metamorphoses them into ideas, which 
speech and gesture manifest externally. We conclude 
with the same certitude that the brain digests, so to speak, 
the impressions, --qu’il fait organiquement la sMtion de 
la pens^.’ When a man permits himself to say that wc 
see impressions reaching the brain through the nerves, 
and see the brain metamorphose tliese impressions into 
(ideas, he may permit himself to say that thought is a 
s^retion; but that this was not really his opinion will 
appear on an attentive study of his work. Like most psy- 
chologists and biologists, he hud hut hazy emiceptions (tf 
function ; and like most of the writers of his sehisd, he had 
but an imjwfwt senst* of the value (»f aceurmy of (•xpn's.siMU. 
But I do not think that he meant what he is 8 up)n»s«h 1 by 
antagonists to have nu^ant. I think he meant simply to 
indicate that thought was a function of the brain, as digcHtiiui 
was a function i>f the intestinal canal. 

Certainly, if he did regsinl thought as a seendion. the error 
was monstruus, and the outcry u<:ain>t him was justitiable. 
I shall have to recur to this subject in spakitig of (he 
materialism of ct‘rtaiu wriU‘rs of our own dav in (icrmanv. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUMMARY OF THE SIXTH EPOCH. 

C ONSIDERED as a contribution to Philosophy, the labonrs 
of the Sensational School have mainly an indirect value. 
They found Philosophy reduced to a question of Psychology, 
and found Psychology itself in so imperfect a condition as to 
be unable to give any reliable guidance. The question of 
the origin of knowledge necessarily involved the whole sub- 
ject of mental ojierations. To determine whether we had 
any ideas independent of Experience, it Ijecame necessary to 
ascertain what ExjH*rienee was — what w'ere its conditions and 
limitations. To determine tliis, it was necessary to ascertain 
the ridutions of the mind to the body. If once it could be 
Sidtled that the phenomena of mind were simp]}' phenomena 
of the organism, a p<*8itive science of Psychology would be- 
come ]K)ssible, and its results wotild have the same validity 
as those of the idiysical sciences. From the earliest times 
Phihi8<»phy had admitted that the Mind only manifested 
itself through tlie organs of the Body, and that these mani- 
fi'stations were all subject more or less to material conditions. 
But from the time of Descartes there had been a strong 
repugnance against cveiy sug^stion which seemed to rob 
the Intellect of its entity, and identified mental with vital 
phenomena. The independence of the Mind as an entity 
was regarded as a first truth, required by Metaphysics *no 
less than by Theology. To doubt this truth was to * over- 
throw all morality, to reduce man to the level of the lonte, to 
make Religion a mockery.’ To doubt this truth was, in &ot, 
to incur the most incriminating of charges — ^Materialism. 
Nevertheless, good and pious men were fi>xeed to doubt 
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this first truth, in spite of the odium which thej knew would 
fall on them. And although partly from terror, and partly 
from the effect of old metaphysical prejudice, most of the 
Sensational School clung to some ^ngue udini8su>n of a 
spiritual entity, whose active interference was, however, 
quietly ignored, nevertheless the iuevitable tendency of their 
,j^|bsaching was clearly seen by antagonists, and finuUy avowed 
bjr their successors. 

A decision became indis^H'nsable. If the Intellect were 
admittetl as an inde{>endent existence, having {mwers not 
gathered from organic conditions, then* could be no scicHti/iV 
exposition of the conditions and limihitions of human know* 
letlge. It was always ojten to assume the existence of innate 
ideas, of truths transci'uding those gainetl through ex|H>- 
rience, and of criteria not amenable to the canons of ex|H>> 
rience. And if (the existence b««ing admitted) all the o|)i>ru> 
tions of the mind were limited by organic conditions, then 
indeed a science bet'utne possible, but the pn>liiniiiary hyiH>- 
thesis became superfluous. 

To this dilemma the tiensationul ik'hool hud successfully 
brought Philosophy. It had presented the alternative of 
considering Psychology as a branch of Biology, and Mind os 
only one aspect of the equally mysterious Life ; or of tuu'e 
more falling back upon Metaphysics which modem Scieiieo 
gloried in having escaitetl fn*m for ever. 

The first issue was tor> rt'pulsive for tlie majority of pliilo- 
sophers. It was repulsive because it disturbed the sacrtnl 
associations of awe which surrounded the mystery of Mind, 
and because it was said by antagonists to lead to dtrgrading 
and immoral conclusions ; which it did «o(, and which it 
could not lead to, if true ; though antagonists chose to affirm 
that it was not true, because tliey assumed that it led to the 
immoral « onclusions. While thus repulsive in its first aqieoi, 
it had the great disadvantage of not being sufficiently precise 
in its indicatioBS, or ooerdve in its arguments, to cany con> 
viction to the unwilling mind. No gr ea t depth w enhUety 
waa required to eee that Hartlqr uud Darwin, De T^racy and 
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Cabanis, were far from aecounting satisfactorily for the 
phenomena; yet only by the force of demonstration could 
their disagreeable conclusions get acceptance. 

There was, therefore, a general revolt. The second issue 
win, eagerly chosen. The reaction in favour of Metaphysics 
tnnniphe.1 for a time over what was called the Eighteenth 
Century Philosophy, though its real struggle was with the 

fcH'iisational School. ^Ve shall trace that reaction in Scotland, 
Cicriminy, and France. 
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Second Ov.v/V ; Idealifftn^ Si*epticistn^ and St*/isaiionati.^/n 
prodticin*/ the reaction i*j Cnmnion Sense. 


CHAPrER 1. 

D UCiAED STEWART i»|H*ns his .Irrui#/*/ «*/* /A** //i/V and 
Wriianjs nj Thtnunn It* id wijh rijiiarkin^; that tin* lilh 
was ^ uuconiiiionlv bamni of those ineiih^iits whirh fiiriush 
matorials for hi«»^ai»hy:’ anil as our sj»aee is scanty, we 
will content ourselves with a ban* t*inunenitioii of sueh faets 
as may be u*K*ful for n*ference. Thomas Reiil was born in 
1710, at Strachan, in Kineanliiit^shirt*. lie was etlucattMl at 
Marischal C^'llejre, AlxTcliHm. In 17o2 he oet'upieil the ehair 
of Moral Philosophy in Alx^nleeii. In 17«U apjM'ared his /a- 
quiry into the Unman Mind on the Prinrijilen oj Sense, 

‘ In 1763* the Imjniry n*ceived a still inon* substantial t4*sti- 
mony of appn»l>atiofi from the University of (Uasp»w/ in the 
offer ofthe ehair of Monil Philosophy, vacant by the resi;^mtioii 
of Adam Smith. Ini 7H0 R^ud resij;^ied his office, and passed 
tlie remaining; years of his Iif«* in retiriuiient and study. In 
17>^5 appeared his KsMays rm the intellectual Powere. lie dienl 
in Glast'ow in 1 796, having; siinrivcd four of his cluldren. 
Reid’s philosophy made a great stir at first, but has for 

• SrrwAirT : tiQi thrre mi^t he •ome rrrpr h<*rv. inquiry not |»ub- 

lihbM till 176 l« Knit could not to 17 S 3 Imto born offered Ibr dioir at Olnugow mm 
» • tc-vtiinony of nppntbotioii.* 
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some years past been sinking into merited neglect. The 
appeal to Common Sense as arbiter in Philosophy is now 
pretty well understood to be on a par with Dr. Johnson’s 
kicking a stone as a refutation of Berkeley. Indeed Dugald 
Stewart himself was fully alive to the inconsequence of such 
an argument, and endeavoured to shield his master by saying 
that the plirascs * Common Sense ’ and * Instinct * were 
unhappily chosen. Unfortunately they were not mere phrases 
with licid ; they were principles. It is impossible to read 
the /h</m(Vv and not see tltat Reid took his stand upon Com> 
ijion Sense ; * and Beattie and Oswald, his immediate dis- 
cijdes, are still more open to the charge. 

Tt would cany’ ns to great lengths if we were to examine all 
the qu«‘sti<inuhle tenets coniaintd in the philosophy of Common 
Sense. We cannot, however, pass the supposed triumph over 
Loeki>, who said that personal identity consists in Conscious- 
ness ; ‘that is,’ continues Redd, ‘if you are conscious you did 
such a thing u twelvemonth ago, this consciousness of what is- 
past <‘an signify iKithing else but the remembrance that I did 
it ; so Locke’s principle must be*, that Identity consists inre- 
meinbnince; and, consequently, a man must lose his personal 
iileiitity with regard to eveiything he forgets.’ Here Locke 
is altogether misstated. Consciousness docs not resolve 
itself into any single act <if memory, as Reid would here 
have us believe, nor can jH'rsonal identity be limited to any 
om* act. 1 Inive the consciousness of a certain mental state, 
wherewith is connected the remembrance of a certain anterior 
state, w’hich was also connected with on anterior state, and 
so on. The rope is made up of many strands, and although 
some of these may be out of sight, not one is broken. I am 
conncct<*d with my Ixtyhocxl by a rt'gular series of transmitted 
acts of consciousness. I may have forgotten a thousand 
things, but I have not forgotten myself : if om aqt performed 
yesterday is forgotten to-day, aU are not forgotten ; and to 

* ‘ I dfap'wr I*liilo«o{ih 7 , and ronounco its goidance : let mjr aonl dwell with 
Cummun SfiiM.' (/iifuiry, eb. i. g 3.) Let it bo obaerred, is passing, that by 
Kwv's diiH-tplos the Inquiry is regarded as his best work. 



remember one, however indistinctly, is sdfficient to keep np 
the oontinnity of consciousness. Let those who fancy the 
sentiment of personal identity does not consist in the con- 
sciousness of personal identity, show us in what it docs 
consist. 

We come now to Beid’s# great achievement, that upon 
which he declared his pliilosophical fame to rest: the re- 
m^tation of Berkeley and Hume by the refutation of tlie Ideal 
tibeoiy. This he considered as his contribution to Philo- 
sophy ; this has been made the monument of his gl< >ry. It 
appears to us, after a long acquaintance with his writings, 
and a careful perusal of wluit his critics and admirers have 
advanced, that his sole merit in this res]H>ci is that of having 
called attention to some abuses of language, and to some 
examples of metaphors mistaken for facts. How innch con- 
fusion the word * idea ’ has always creat«‘d need scarcclv be 
alluded to ; and any attempt to destroy the ucc(>ptation of 
the word os tantamount to {nuiyt\ must be w*elcom<Hl ns 
salutary. So far let us be grateful to Reid. But whatever 
abuses may have crept in with the use of the wonl * idea,' it 
seems quite clear that Berkeh‘y and Huiiie are not to l>e 
refuted by refuting the hyiiothesis of ideas, as lli*id and his 
school suppose. 

Let us, to avoid useless discussion, take it for granted 
that philosophers did adopt the the<»ry of ideas which lieid 
combats; let us also grant that Reid has overturned that 
theory. What advance is made towunls a solution of the 
problem? Not one step. Tlie dilemma into which lliimc 
threw Philosophy remains the same os ever. As 1 cannot 
transcend the sphere of iny Consciousness, I can never know 
things except as they act ufK>n me— ^ they affect my Con- 
sciousness. In other words, a knowledge of an external 
world is impossible, otherwise than as it appears to my- 
Sense, which transforms and distorts it. 

This proposition may be said to form the ground of Scep- 
ticism. Now, we ask, how is that proposition affected 
overthrowing the ideal UiooiyP What does it signify 
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wheiiher tlie * aiflfoctions of mj conacioiumeM * be xegaxded aa 

* images * or not 9 Th^ do not remain leas pnzel j mdjeetive 
whicbever way we regsxd them. They toe changes in me. 
The main position of Scepticism is precisely this sulgectiTily 
of knowledge. Because we cannot transcend Consciousness 
we can never %now things per af« Beid acknowledges 

we cannot know things per ee j but he says that we must 
believe in them, because in what we do know their aTiafAnno 
is suggeeted. This is exactly the opinion of Locke ; nay 
more, it is the doctrine of Hume : for he says that we 
believe in an external world, though we have no good reason 
for believing it. Sir J. Mackintosh relates that he once 
observed to Dr. Thomas Brown that he thought Beid 
Hiltae differed more in words than opinions ; Brown answered, 

* Yes, Beid bawled out we must believe in an ' outward 
world ; but added, in a whisper, we can give no reason for 
our belief. Hume cries out we can give no reason for such 

, a notion ; and whispers, I own we cannot get rid of it.* 

Beid ought to have seen that his refutation of the ideal 
theory left Idealism and Scepticism untouched : * for either 
doctrine it matters little how the knowledge be acquired, so 
that it be entirely subjective. The argument brought for- 
ward by Hugald Stewart — ^that the belief in the existence of 
an external world is one of the Fundamental Laws of TTiimn-n 
Belief— is more philosophical ; but when he says that Berke- 
ley’s Idealism was owing to the unhappy and unphilosophical 
attempt of Descartes to prove the existence of the world, he 
forgets that Idealism was known in the ancient schools long 
before any one thought of proving the existence of matter. 
Moreover, although Stewart’s fortnula is not open to the 
same objections as Beid’s, yet it leaves the vital question 
untouched. , 

No one doubts that we bdieve in the exiidA H T>e of an 
external world. Idealism never qtMstions the &ot. The 
only doubt is, whether that belief be objectively as weli aa 

* In fart MALBiinaiicHifa Idealism, whidi ia vMy aimilar to Bssxsm’s. is 
SMinded un a theory of Penoeption almost identical with Bsm’a 
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sulgectiTely valid. To say that the belief in objective exist- 
ence is a Fundamental Law, is simply saying that we are eo 
constituted that we are forced to attribute external reality to 
our sensations. As well say we ore so constituted that fire 
applied to our bodies will give us pain. We are so consti- 
tuted. Wliat then ? Does this advance us ofl[e step P Not 
one. We have still to seek some jmKif of the htws of our 
^ constitution bt'ing the measure of the laws of other vjtistvnrvs 
— still to seek how what is true of the subjective must neces- 
sarily be true of the objective. 

Thus, granting to Stewart all lie claims, we see that he 
does not attain to the heart uf the question; and, strictly 
s|)eaking, ho d«»es not touch UerkeK^y at all ; ho only touches 
Hume. For what answer can it be to Kerkeley, to say that 
our Belief in matter is a Fuinhimeiital I^uw, not b* lie 
questioned P Berkeley would n‘|»ly : ‘Exactly; I saiti us 
much. I 8ai<l that men WlievtHl their senses, and lielieveil 
that wliat they saw was out of’ them. This is the law of 
hmnau nutun^ : <Jod has so 4»rilained it. But that which 
men do not Ixdieve, is the existence of an occult substanct*, 
an imaginary wi^rld lying underneath all ap|K*:irances. \ovi 
do not mean to assert that the 1i«-lief in this sub>taiice is a 
Fundamental Law P If ye»u di*. you niusi lit* nmd.’ Stewart’s 
answer is thus shtiwn b» In* <|uite losith the mark. 

Beid constantly dechm*s that no n-ason can Is' giv<-n for 
our belief; it must Im* n'ferrt'd to an i»riginul instinctive 
principle of catr const itiititui im]daiitt*d in us f«ir that expn'ss 
purpose. If this lx? so, we ask njM>n what pretence does 
lieid claim the merit of having r%*fiiti't.l Idi*ulisin and Scep- 
ticism by' refuting the ideal hyjsdhesisP If insiinrt and not 
r*nson is to settle the question, then has tlie idmi hypothesis 
nothing to do with it ; if Uie refutation of the ideal hypo- 
thesis sufliced, then has instinct nothing to do with it. * To 
talk of Dr. Beid/ said the Quarterly^ in its review of Stewart’s 
Second Dissertation, * as if his writings had opposed a 
barrier to the prevalence of sceptical philosophy, is an 
evident mistake. Beid successfully refoted the prin- 
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ciplcs by which Berkeley and Hume endeavoured to establish 
their conclusions ; but the conclusions themselves he himself 
adopted as the very premisses from which he reasons. The 
impossibility of proving the existence of a material world 
from ^‘reason, or experience, or instruction, or habit, or 
any other principle hitherto known to philosophers,” is the 
£irgumcnt and the only argument by which he endeavours to 
force ui>on us his theory of instinctive principles.’ 

It appears, then, that insisinuch as Beid declares histinct 
to be the only princiide upon which we can found our belief 
in an external world, his argument against Berkeley is trebly 
vicious. First, because the belief was never questioned; 
secondly, Ixicause although we must act according to our 
instiiicts, such a necessity is no proof that our beliefs are 
true ; thirdly, because if instinct, and not reason, is to be 
the arbiter, the attack on the ideal lij'pothesis is utterly 
bi'side the question. 

Thus we see that, granting to Beid the glory he claims of ‘ 
having destroyed the ideal hypothesis, he has onlj' destroj^ed 
an outpost, fancying it to be the fortress. A few words 
on his own theory of iwrception may not be out of place 
here. 

He justly enougli decLired the ideal hypothesis to bo 
gratuitous. We have no reason for supj)osing that the 
mind perceives images of things instead of the things them- 
selves. But he overlooks, or rather denies, the fact that we 
jx'rceive things mediately ; he says we perceive them imnw;- 
d lately. His explanations are contradictory and confused, 
but he repeats the lissertion so often, that there can be no 
doubt he meant to say wo perceive things immediately : 
the mind stands face to face with the thing, and perceives 
it immediately, without any medium of ideas, images, eiddla, 
or the like. In this we believe him utterly in«1he wrong; 
his battle against ‘ ideas ’ carried him too for. It is one 
thing to say that we are affected by the things^ and not by 
images of things ; and another thing to^y that we jpereetvs 
things immediately. The former is correct; the latto is in 
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direct contradiction with all we know of perception ; and 
Reid constantly contradicts himself on the i>oint. 

‘ 'When I attend/ he says, * as carefully os 1 can to what 
passes in luy mind, it apiH^ars evident that the rcri/ thing I 
saw yesterday, and the fragrance I smelled, arc now' the 
imnmiiate ohjecis of my mind when I remember it. . • . Upon 
the strictest attention, memory appears to me to have tlu‘ 
things that are past, amt not prejtrnf for its objects/ 

This is his position against the ideal hypothesis which 
assumes that nothing is |K.‘roeiv<Hl but wlmt is in the iiiind 
which perceives it ; that we do not really perceive things 
which are external, but only certain imagt»s and jui'turcs <if 
them imprinted on the mind. Tin* position is uiitiMiahle. 
The very thing, the rose, of whhdi he thinks, is iu»t an im- 
mediate object at all: it is elsewhere. The fnigniiu'c cannot 
even Ik* recalltHl : that is to say, canm»t la* /W/ again, hut 
only thought, AH wt* t\iii rt*ini*iub<*r is the fact 4>f having 
been allectetl by the vm.v in a cvriain manner; that aiVection 
we call fragrance ; we cannot recall the atlcc^tion. Keid 
could hardly therdon* have iin*atit wliat his wonls literally 
express. Perhaps he iinnint, that wln*ii we think of tlie n isl- 
and the fniglMIlce, the objeet of W'liieh we think is the rose, 
not an i«lea of tie* ivm*. Hut wliat a triiiiHiii! lb* says, 
that * in ineiiiory th«* things that are past, ami ii«»t present 
are the <dijt*ets i*f tlie iiiind/ This is t»ither a need- 
less truism t>r a falsisni. I^«'t ns alter the sent<*nee thus — 

* In iinanory the thlugi* ttff»»ghi of are not t In* nisei vt vs pri*s«Mit 
to the iiiiiid, bnt tin? tho**gh(ti only are present t4i it.* Ibdd 
would not dispute this — could not tlispuic it : yet it is 
only a inon* guanled statement <»f the id«*iil hy)M»tliesis ; it 
substitutes * thoughts * for * ideas/ lie was misUd by the 
ambiguity of the won! ‘object/ which he uses as if meaning 
siiiipi> what the mind is thinking of; and of course the 
mind thinks of the thing, and not of the idea. * But ih<^ 
ideal hypothesis takes ‘ object ’ to be that which is imme- 
diately present to--^face to &ce — with the mind, vis. on idea, 
or thought ; and of course the mind thinks bjf its thoughts : 
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it may think about the thing, but it ia through the medium 
of thought. 

The difference is this : — ^The Idealist says, that -when 
things affect us, our sensations are what we perceive, and 
not the things producing those sensations. Reid says, we 
feel onr sensations, but therewith also we perceive the things. 
Tlie Idealist furtlier says, that when we think of things, the 
immediate object face to face with the mind is not a thing 
but an idea (thought.) Reid says the object is the very thing : 
which is either an absurdity, or else does not differ from the 
ideal hypothesis. 

We are qtiite ready to admit that the pretended separation 
of thoughts from thinking, and the making thoughts ‘ objects,’ 
ia vicious ; and therefore Reid's language is perhaps less 
objectionable. But we must confess that we see no other 
advantage he gains over his adversaries. He does not pre- 
tend that our sensations are at all like their causes ; nay, he 
fancies that he destroys the ideal hypothesis by insisting on 
the want of resemblance between matter and our sensations. 
He says, over and over agsiiii, that the external world is in 
no resi»ect like our sensations of it. ‘ Indeed, no man can 
coiiooive any sensation to resemble any known quality of 
bodies, ^or can any man show, by any good argument, 
that all our sensations might not have been as they are, 
thongli no body, nor quality of body, had ever existed.’ * 
This granted, the question arises. How do you know any- 
tliing of the extern^ world 5 > Reid answers, ‘ It is owing to 
an original instinct implanted in us for that pmpose.’ Push 
the question further, drive him into a comer, and bid him 
tell you what that instinct enables you to know of matter, 
and he will answer, ‘ In sensation there is suggested to us a 
cause of t^t sensation in the quality of a body capable* of 
producing it.* This is Ijockc's view. • 

The great point in Reid’s theory is, that with our sensa- 
tions are joined perceptions. * The senses have a double 
province, he says; ‘they furnish us .with a vaziety of 

* Inqtury, ch. v. § 2. 
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sensations, some pleasant, others painful, and others in- 
diflferent; at the same time they give ns a conception, and an 
invincible belief of the existence of external objects. This 
conception and belief, which Nature produces by means of 
the senses, we call jicrceji/ioM.'* Tliis, upon which so iniicli 
stress is laid that philosophers are said to have bt'cn always 
in error because they overlooked it, we regard as a remark- 
able instance of Reurs want of subtlety. Neither Berkeh*y 
nor Hume denied the fact of our iK^lief in tlie cxtcrnaHty of 
the causes of sensations : Berkeley denied that these causes 
had an occult substratum; Hume denied that any reason 
could be given for our Kdief in their externality. ^Vhat 
fierce tlien has ‘ |»erception '5^ It is nothing m«»re than tlial 
‘bidief/ according to Keid; though to call pi*reeptitm a belief 
is« to sa}' the least, somewhat unusual, liut grant all he 
wishes, and yt>u gi*ant that with our sensations there is an 
aceomiiain'ing belief in the existence of an external eaiise 
of those sensath.nis. Btu-keley would answer, * Very tnu* ; 
but that cause is not unthinking matter/ Hume wt»uM 
answer, ' Verj* true: but we can give no reason for our belief; 
we can know nothing of the cause.’ Keid only retort, 

‘ Perception m Ixdief a ret<»rt which has Ixvn deemed satis- 
factory by his scIkk’I ; which r«*allv is only an abust* of hui- 

f m mm 

guago; and which mort'crcr hits the further disiidvautngi* 
of being aruilable oiilr ns an argniiieiil agaiiist lluiite: fi>r 
agiiinst Berkclev it is |iowerl«*sri. If jiercejitiuii i. helii-f. ami 
we perceive an external world. Jliiiiie may W* aiiHweriHl when 
he says we hare no grounds for our heli»-f. iJut Uerkeley ia 
not answered. He saya that we <lo ladierc in an external 
world ; but that world is not a wt>r)d of unthinking matter — 
it is a world of tlirinc agency, lieid would not pretend that 
in sensation or |>erception we can distingnish tlie nature i>f 
the causes which affect ns; lie constantly tells us that we 
cannot know what those causes are, but only tf>ni tliere art* 
cause's. As long as the noumenal world w removed from our 
inspection, so long must Berkeley remain unrefuted by any 
theoiy of perception. 

* SSiMgs «• imUtt€€iuai ii. cb. XTii. 
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Bold Bays, that if we grant Berkeley’s premiss — ^viz. * we 
can have no conception of any material thing which is not 
like some sensation in our minds’ — ^then are the conclusions 
of Idealism and Scepticism unanswerable. This premiss 
thcTOfore he disputes. Now attend to his challenge : — 
‘ This I would therefore humbly propose, as an experiment um 
crude, by which the ideal system must stand or fall ; and it 
brings the matter to a short issue : Extension, figure, and 
moti<m may, any one or all of them, be taken for the subject 
of this experiment. Either they are ideas of sensation, or 
they are not. If any one of them can be shown to be an 
idea of sensation, or to hare the least resemblance to any 
sensation, I lay my hand uiK>n my mouth and give up all 
in’etence to reconcile reason to common sense in this matter, 
and must sufier the ideal scepticism to triumph.’* It was 
m»t till after repeated perusals that we caught the significance 
of this passage ; and are not quite positive that we have 
understood it now. To admit it to have any force at all, we 
must understand ‘ideas of sensation ’ as ‘ images of sensation.’ 
Certainly, extension is no copy of any one sensation. But if 
Reid means to say that the idea of extension is not the result 
of complex sensations which a body excites in us — if he 
means to say that the idea of extension is not an. abstract 
idea by which we express a certain property of bodies, a! 
property known to us only through sensation — then must we 
cease all dispute, and leave him in possession of his discover}'. 

Reid’s tlieory of perception may be thus stated : — External 
objects occasion certain sensations in us ; with these sensa- 
tions we perceive the existence of certain qualities capable of 
producing them; these he distinguishes into primary and 
secondary. The primary, he says, we perceive immediately } 
the second, mmiaiely. • 

And this is the theory by which, with the aid of an ‘ori- 
ginal instinct,’ he is supposed to have refuted 
Any one may see that Berkeley might readily have relin- 
quished lus ideal hypothesis, and accepted Bied’s, with 

* Inqniry^ di. t. } 7. 
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perfect security for Idealism. Tlie ^ unknown causes,’ which 
Reid calls * qualities,’ Berkeley calls ^ divine laws.’ Tlie dif- 
ference is merely nominal. 

Thus much with respect to Idealism. With respect to 
Hume, the theory is almost as harmless. Hume would say, 
‘ All that is given in sensation is sensaiion ; your “ i>erception” 
(which you call belief) of qualities uiiiounts to nothing more 
than a supposition — a necessary one, I mluiit ; but I have 
always said that our belief in external cause's of sensation 
was an irnsistihle prejudice ; and my argument is, that we 
have nothing but the prejudice us a proof— rt^asoii, we have 
none.* 

Finally, with ros|Hvt to Ijoc*ke, it will in the first jihice be 
seen that Reid's solution is neither iiu»re nor less than that 
given by LiK-ke ; in the second place, the Inaisted refutation 
of the ideal hyindhesis is always siip]H»sed by Redd's school 
to be a refutation <»f Li>cke's view of the origin of knowledge; 
and this is a very great mistake. lk‘cau«e Bi*rkeley and 
Hume pushed Locke's syst<*iii to conclusions friun whhdi he 
W’isely shrank, it has Ih'ch generally supiK».m»d that hisai*c«iunt 
of the origin of our knowh^lge is indissolubly lH»und up with 
the ideal hyp<»tliesis, by it to stand i»r fall. This probably 
is the nieiuiing c»f the vulgar err«»r that Lsn-ke's view of 
knowlcflge leads to atheism. It lisl to Hume. 

In disprcKif <#f Reid's supi>ositii»n we answt*r, firstly, Idi*alistn 
is not indissolubly Isaind up with the ideal hy|N»thesis, 
although B<M*keK‘y may have a<lopt4*ii that hypothesis ; 
secondly, Lcicke's system is altogether in<lej>endent of the 
hypothesis, and in his Review of the doedrines of Malebnim*he 
he veri' distinctly and empliutieully denii*K it. The force of 
this observation will Indter be appreciated when it is rc- 
inemberc*d that although liocke's language *is notoriously 
unguarded and wwvering, all his reasonings are founded on 
the xw" tlic word ‘ ideas ’ as synonymous with * notions ’ or 
‘ thoughts.’* 

* Since the firnt edition of fVni work. Hir W. luui publiohrd on iditiuo 

of Rkid, iUostrnted and rnriebrd by notet nnd diaiicrutioti* of rcmnrksUc rmdi* 
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Let us now pass to the psychological investigations of 
Reid and his followers. The favourite phrases with which 
Stewart so complacently describes them as * inductive meta- 
physics * and ‘ experimental philosophy of the mind,* are the 
liomage paid to the Objective Method by one who was too 
cultivated not to be aware of the triumphs of that Method ; 
but we must not misinterpret the homage. There is very 
little Induction, and not a glimpse of Experiment, in all the 
writings of this school. There is much excellent analysis and 
sugacions remark. There is a liberal and philosox>hic spirit 
animating the X)ages : and in the lectures of Thomas Brown 
and the Anahfsui of James Mill, we find many valuable con- 
ti-ibutions to the science of Psychology. But, in my opinion, 
not one of them had a conception of the true province of 
Psychology, nor of the Methods by which such a s<;ience 
could be established. Brown came nearest to such a con- 
ception. Not one of them saw that the disjmtes which had 
so fruitlessly been carried on could only be settled by the 
substitution of a new Method of inquiry, which in all other 
sciences had alone been found fruitful. Not one of them 
saw the uecessitj' of tlioro\ighly understanding the organism 
if thej' would miderstaud the fimctions. 

Thus Reid devotes a chapter to ex}>ounding his views of the 
l>ix>per means of knowing the operations of tlie mind.* ‘ The 
chief and proper source of this branch of knowledge is accurate 
reflection ui>on the operations of our own minds.’ For tbia 
it is necessary to attend to the structure of language and the 
course of human actions and conduct. ‘ The actions of men 
are effects; their sentiments, their passions, and their 
affections are the causes of those effects ; and we may in 
many cases form a judgment of the cause from the effect.* 
After such a statement of the Method we need not marvel at 

tion and acutpnpss. Bcspocting the interpretation Sir WiujAii^gives to Bsn>*s 
doctrines, I iK’ill only say that he has shown what a subtle mind can read into the 
philosophy of common sense ; but he has not in the least produced the oonviction 
in me of Rkid's having meant what the illustrious successor supposed him to haTe 
meant. 

* Eesaps. i eh. t. 
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the futile results. He begins his account of the Senses with 
an admission which rightlj' interpreted should have foretnl 
him to adopt the physuilogical means of investigation. He 
lays it down as a first truth that we can iHsrceive no external 
object except through the bodily organs. F«>r tliis ‘ we can 
give no reason but tliat such is the Will of our Maker. No 
man can show it to be impossible . to the Supreme Being to 
luiA’C given us the power of perceiving external objects with- 
i>ut such organs.’ Cousec|uently we are not to 8Up|K>se these 
organs in their own nature necessary to |HTception, but luily 
that it is the will of CickI that our iH»reeptioii is limited by 
c«iir organs. On this passage llamiltiui has the following 
absunl note: ‘ However ast^misliing. it is nc>w proved beyond 
all rational di»ubt, tliat^ in certain ubnornial stati'^s of the 
nervojis organism, jw-ret^ptions are |H»ssible through other 
than the orlinary ehaiiiiels uf the senses.’ Psychology in 
such hands, was in a pitiable eiuiditioii. Hen» llaiiiilt4feii 
• •hviouslv refers either to fdair%*ovaiiee. or hullueinatioii. 
Those are the only ahnornuil states in which the ordinary 
eliaiinels can U* e4>iisid«TiHl as 84:*t aside. If lie refers to 
clain’oyance, what are we to think id' his scieiK’e? If 
liallucination. what are we Xu think of his Psychology ? 
Iieeause. granting that the images of an «’xeited brain an* 
justifiably style^l {N*ret^pti<»ns, is it not (*Ii*ur that thest* iiiiuges 
are repnxluetums of tlu»si* originally stiiiinlattHl hy the 
^ ordinary ehutinels of sense The note can have no mean- 
ing unless iiii]dy that tlit* mind luis other ebuniiels ihuii 
the organs of siuise; and in this meaning it is pn*|Mistenms. 

Although Bi*id insists the muU*riaJ cemdittons <»f 

iiientul phenomena, he als<» insists on our not considering 
those conditions as the cause's. Scmie |thilf»s<»pliers, he 
admits, imagine that man is * mp curiously orgaiiiscnl that the 
impressions of external objects prcxluee in him sensation. 
jMTccption, remembrance, and all other O|>eration8 we an* 
Conscious of. This fmAimh opinion could only take its rise 
from observing the constant connection which the AuUior of 
Nature hath established between certain impressions made 
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upon our senses and our perceptions of the objects by which 
iJie impression is made ; from which they weoMy inferred that 
those impressions were the proper and efficient causes of the 
corresponding perception.’^ In other sciences im inference 
from eowtiant connection is accepted as valid; but in 
Psychology it ap[)cars we are to reject it, and accept instead 
the valuable information that ‘we perceive, because God has 
given us the j)owcr of perceiving, and not because we have 
impressions from objects ’ ! 

It is unnecessary to pursue the criticism of a system which 
has long since ceased to have any adherents. The Psychology 
of the Scotch School, though containing, as I intimated 
liefore, much available matter for students, is entirely 
defunct as a doctrine. It failed, as it deserved to M. It had 
neither a clear aim nor a right Method. It added verbal 
analysis to verbal analysis, and metaph3^ical explanation to 
metaphysical explanation; meanwhile physiologists and a 
iew psychologists were ‘taking the clock to pieces ’—as we 
shall see hemifter. 


* Kmj/f, ii. cb. iv. 
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Pitt/cholo(fj/ lurotjhisvtl as a Itnrttr/t of Ijiolnjy, 

The phreiiolotjicttl hf/j^tthesis. 


CHAPTEK I. 

UAU 

J I. Lifk c»f Gall. 

I iRAXClS JOSEPH GALL. wai» l>i»rn at Ti»‘f»*ni»nm!u in 
Suahia, on tin* l>th of Mari h. ir.^r. in iht* j.rt faoo to 
his jyreat work, .iw'ihmii*' t/ Pfojsinhttjl, ,1^ Sijutino 
1810, Lt' narratv.s luiw us u Ihiv ht* was striirk with tin* 
differences i»f character uiitl talents displavnl l»v nu nilM rs 
of the same family, and how he ohservetl rertain external 
]ML«culmnties of the head !•» eom*sj ond with thes#* differein*e». 
Finding no clue given in tJie works of nieta|.liysieians, he 
rc'SUiiied his oWrvations of natim*. 'Hie |*}n>ieian of a 
lunatic asylum at Vienna allowed him fre(|iit nt oeeasions 
of noticing the coincidence of isTuliar monomanias with 
peculiar configiinitions of the skulh The pristiiiM and eourts 
of justice funiishc*d him with ahiindaiit materiah Wlienev 4 *r 
he beard of a man remarkahle either for gniKl or evil, he 
made his head a study. He extended his ol>m*nation to 
animals ; and finally sinight conrinnution in anatomy, Tlie 
exterior of the skull he fotiiid, as u geiienil rule, to com‘Sj>ond 
with Uie form of the brain. 

After twenty years of oWrvutirm, dissection, theorising, 
and arguing, he delivercfl his flrst course of lectures in 
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Vienna. This was in 1796. The novelty of his views 
excited a great sensation ; one party fanatically 'opposing 
them, another almost as fanatically espousing them. Bidi- 
oule was not sparing. The new system lent itself to 
ridicule, and angry opponents were anxious, as opponents 
usiiaUy arc, to show that what made them angiy was 
utterly farcical. In 1800 Gall gained his best disciple, 
Spurzheim. Hitherto Gall had been aided only by a young 
auatouiist, named Niklas, to whom he taught the new 
iiiuthud of dissecting the brain ;* Spurzheim's mastery of 
anatomical manipulation, combined with his power of 
gem^ralisation and of popular exposition, came as welcome 
aids in the gigantic task of establishing the new doctrine 
on a scientific basis. 

In 1802 M. Charles Villers, the translator of Kant, pub- 
lished his Leflrc a Georges Cuvier sur une H^ouvelle ThSoris du 
(Wveau par Ic Doctenr Gall. I have not been able to procure 
this Letter, but it is in many points interesting to the 
historian of Phrenology, because it expounds the doqtrine 
as it was then conceived, and describes the localisation of 
the organs then fixed on b^' Gall. A plate represents the 
skull, marked by Gall himself, with the fovur-and-twenty 
organs, which at that period comprised the ‘original faculties’ 
of the mind. Among these twenty-four, there are four 
subsequently discarded altogether: Vital Force— Suscepti- 
bility — Penetration (independent of that which characterises 
the metai^hysical faculty’) — and Generosity (independent of 
benevolence). Not onlyr are these four astonishing organs 
marked by GaU as representing original Acuities, but the 
twenty organs which were afterwards retained by him are 
(lifferenily localised ; so that, according to M. L^lnt, fiwm 
whom I borrow these details, ‘ of those twenty organs there 
is scarcely one which occupies the place Gall ^ally tumigued 
to it.’t 

* Gall pays his tribute to Niklas in the fint e<Iition of the AnaU ^ du 
Nerveux, L preface xT. In the second edition this tribute is omitted; not 
very crediiii1*)y. 

t Lki.r f de tOrgan^dogU 1848, p. 29. 
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Phrenologists should give proiiiineiice to thi ^ fact. They 
are bound not to pass it over. In everj" way it is iniiioiiant 
in the history of the doctrine. It mu}' i>erhaps be satis- 
factorily explained; but until it is explained, it must tell 
against them ; and for the very reason which they in- 
cessantly advance as their claim to consideralioii, naiiu*ly 
that the several organs were established by n<»t 

, by theory.* For, if the doctrine had been establisluHl by a 
mingling of hypothesis and observation, nothing would l)o 
more likely than tliut the iirst sktdch of it wouhl l>o im- 
mature in conception and umvrtain in details; whoreas, if 
the doctrine grew up slowly from a gnidual aeeuniulati<»n of 
rigorously verified facts, these facts would remain ( onstani 
through all the tentative changes of doetrine. (Jail had 
been twenty years collecting facts of corresjjoiidence bi*tween 
external configuration and peculiarities of charaetor. He 
had controlled these observations by r«‘peated veriti<‘ations. 
Prisons, lunatic asylums, b\i.sts, iN»iir.iit.s, remarkable men, 
even animals, had furnished him with facts. Unlt^ss tht>se 
facts really desen-e all the credit which is deinamh'd for 
them. Phrenology lias the ground cut from under it ; and if 
we are to give them our confidence, upmi what ground can 
we relinquish it in favour of subsi^qiient facts, whicli ilenv all 
that has l>een «iid before? If (hill could U* deccivt'd aft«T 
twenty years of obsenation of facts whic h, iicc*ordiiig to his 
statement, are very easily ohsi-n'^Ml, l>ecause vcn* obvious in 
their characters, why may he iif*t have Ih^cii equally dt'ccivcd 
in subsc^quent observati«»ns? If om- coIle«*tioii of facts forced 
him to assign the organ of to ii particular s|s»t u»ii 

the skull markcHl by him for M. Villcrs), how came another 
colhxrtion of facts to displace jHa^try, and Kul>iititut4* bein*- 
voleiice on that sjiot ? Are the manifestations of fHM*Xry and 
Ismevolence so closely nlluxl as to inUh*ad the obm?r\'er? 

• * On Tuit par U rr» rrchrrrhrj* t|iir U pmnirr fm fAit psr U 

dr (|ii«lf}iir« . f|itr r* n'rAt ^lor |(fiularU«*fii»til <| 0 * nutw iivoii« 

f4it |i«rirr U'% f«iu f-Jtir rn d^lutrr Ir* pntiri|ir« gMvsmt, H <|iir r r*t 
tiirni ri A U fin qiir noiM avoh* Apprit 4 eunnstUv Is Aimctni^ Un cmrrAu/— 
Oai4, ; Amaf ti PkgB, i. prefacr nriit. 
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Spurzheim’a assistance came at the right moment to rectify 
many of the hazardous psychological statements, and to 
marshal the facts in better order. Together Gall and he 
made a tour through Germany and Switzerland, diffusing 
the knowledge of their doctrine, and everywhere collecting 
fresh facts. On the 30th October, 1806, they entered Paris. 
In 1808 they presented to the Institute their Memoire on 
the Amitomy and PhyMiology of iJte Nervous System in general, 
ami of the Brain in particular; and in 1810 appeared the 
iirst volume of their great work, under the same title ; which 
work Avas remodelled by Gall in 1823, and published in six 
volumes, octavo, under the title of Fonciimis da Cerveau. 

In 1813 Gall and Spurzlieim quarrelled and separated. 
Spurzheim came to England, Gall remained in Paris, where 
he died on the 22nd of August, 1828. At the post-mortem 
examination, his skull was found to be of at least twice the 
usual thickness, a fact which has been the source of abundant 
■witticisms — for the most part feeble. A small tumour was 
also found in his cerebellum : * a fact of some interest, from 
that being the portion of the brain in which he had placed 
the organ of amativeness, a propensity which had always 
been very strongly marked in him.’* I know not in what 
sense the writer just quoted tliinks the fact so remarkable. 
Tumours in other organs are not usually the indications of 
increased activity ; nor are we accustomed to find great 
i poets wuth tumours in the organ of ‘ imagination ; ’ great 
[ artists with tumours in the perceptive region ; great ph^n- 
’thropists w’ith tumours on the frontal arch; great rebels 
with tumours behind their ears, t 

§ n. Gallos Contbibutions to Sciencb. 

The day for ridiculing Gall has gone by. Every impartial 
and instructed thinker, whether accepting or rejecting 

* The EnffHith Cyrh/k^dia, voL iii. Art, Gall. 

t To anticipate the reply that the exiateuce of disease in the organ would 
provoke uiMieual activity of the organ, it is only necessary to state that Gau’s 
' propensity' is not said to have been called into unnsnal activity shortly before 
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Phrenology, is aware of the immense services rendered to 
Physiology and Psychology, both by Gall's valunble dis- 
coveries, and by his bold, though questionable, hypotheses. 
He revolutionised these studies by his metluKl of dissecting 
the brain, and by his assignment of definite functions to 
definite organs. To verity or refute his hypothes<‘S, vast 
researches were undertaken ; the nervous system of aniiiials 
^ was explored with new and^passionate zeal ; and luiw then* 
is no ph3'sioIogist who ojhuiI^' denies that mental ph«*iioineiia 
are dirt'cth' connected with nervous strindure; while even 
inetaph^’sicians are begiiinxiig to stud\' tin* m«*chaiiisni of tin* 
Senses, ami the general laws tif iierviais action. The time 
has arrivetl in which it sct*mH almost as absurd to theorist* 
on mental phenomena in defiance of physiologieul laws, as it 
would be to aMlo]»t Stahrs adviee, and consider anatomical 
and chemical n*st*arch«'s futile in tin* stanly of Meiticiiie. 
We owe tliis muiiih' to the iiitiueiice of (hill. lie tir-^t 
brought iutt» requisiti* promineiicc the primuplt* of the 
necessari' relati«ui, in im*iital as in vital pht iionieiia. between 
organ and function. <)th<*rs hud pr<»chiiini*d the |triiM*iple 
iucidentalh* ; In* nia<le it paraiiioiiiit by ctuisiaiit tlliistration, 
b^' showing it in detail, hv teaehiiig that «*verv variation in 
the organ must necessariU* bring alxait a ei»rresp»iinliiig 
variation in the function. He did Tiot mind was tin* 
product of organisation: * nous tie coiifomloiis pa.s l«*s i*on- 
ditioiis avee les causes cfiieieiites ; ' all In* aHsertinl was the 
curresjKuideiice In'twceii tin* slati* of the organ ami its tnuiii- 
festations. * This was at once call tin* attention of KiirojK* 
to the marvellous apparatus of organs, wliieli had pn?viousl\' 
been so little studied, except from a pim*l>’ aiiat4iinical |ioiiit 

hUdABth, but to alvavs l»wn ri*fy arliv#*. HaJ b«-rn a rauml Pon- 

tbe and th«* of the atrlirity would 

hav" ftillowrd rapid proffr^^ of tho 

• S/ SrLKZHKiJi aavii : * Dr. «iaJI ami I bar#* alwaju drriarwl that w#' 
imnl/ olntcTT#* til** affr^ctiTP ami int<*llrttual manifrautinna, uml the orpinip 
couditifmfi Qnd«>r which ihry take placr ; and that in naing tbo word r#igait« w«* 
int'au tho organic parta bjr ni«*anft whfi*h th** facttUJ**ii of I hr mind bfwmc 
HfiparmU but n^i that th***** couatiiui** th** miml.*-—/^lrrW<i5|(3f, p. IS. 
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of view, that no one, until Sommerring (who was Gall’s 
contemporary), had observed the relation between size of the 
brain and iutellcctual power, as a tolerably constant &ct in 
the animal kingdom. This one detail is sufficient to make 
every reader suspect the chaotic condition of physiological 
Psychology when Gall appeared. 

Xor has Gall's influence been less remarkable in the purely 
psychological direction. People "in general are little aware 
how that influence is diffused, even through the writings of 
ihc opponents of Phrenology, and has percolated down to 
the m«»st ordinary intelligences. Gall may be said to have 
d<*finitively 8ettle<l the dispute between the partisans of 
Innate Ideas and the partisans of Sensationalism, by estab- 
lishing the connate teiulencies, both affective and intellec- 
tual, which belong to the organic structure of man. Two 
psychological facts, familiar from all time to the ordinary 
understanding, hut shrouded fn.m all time in the perplexities 
of philosophy, he made the basis of his doctrine. The first 
of these fiu’ts is, that all the fundamental tendencies are 
connate, and can no more be created by precept and education 
than tlu*y can b? alndishcd by denunciation and punishment. 
The second fact is, that man's viirious faculties are e.ssentially 
distinct and independent, although intimately connected 
with Ctuch other ; ^vhcnce he concluded that the Mind con- 
sists of a plurality of functions. A plurality of organs, became 
the neccssjiry eorolhiry of this proposition, as soon as the 
relation between organ and function was steadily conceived. 

These two i>ropositions have entered into the body of most 
psychological doctrines, although the corollary from the second 
is still vehemently disputed by many. No man of any in- 
tellectual eminence nrould now repeat Johnson’s celebrated 
assertion of the poetic faculty being simply intellectudl 
aetiTity in a special direction, whereby Newton might have 
written OthettOf and Shakspeare tlie PrincipiOf had either of 
these great men set themselves the task. * Sir, a winw n^n 
walk as for east as he can walk west,’ was thought a con- 
clusive illustration ; which indeed it was, when tte * unity * 
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of the Acuities found no contradiction ; no one would now 
accept it as more than a fallacious analogy. 

Another conception systematised by Gull has also j>assed 
into general acceptance, namely, the preeminence of the 
affective faculties over the intellectual ; also the subilivision 
of the affective faculties into propensities and sentiments, 
and of the intellectual faculties into perceptive and n*- 
flective: thus marking the progress in development from 
the individual to the social, from the sensuous to the in- 
tellectual, which constitutes the grt*at progress of civilisation^ 
ill the triumph of sociality* over animality. 

Not only has Gall the imiiieiise merit of having decisively 
settled wavering coiioej^tiuns resjH*eting the llrain, and de- 
fined it as the instrument of the int^^Ilectual and moral 
faculties; but lie has also the merit «»f having thoi-iaighly 
grasjXHl the sigiiiticunce 4»f the I’oiiipanitive Metht»il. Con- 
ceiving the Brain us an a[»[>anitiis of 4»rgans, and the 
mental faculties as functions' of ihost* organs, he up]di«*d 
tliis Conception to the whole animal kiiigilom, and deri\ed 
from observation of animals coufirmatiuns i»f his observathm 
of man. 

It may seem to the reader familiar with the current 
doctrines of physiologists, and unfamiliar with the history 
of Physiology, that this step was easy to take. Such a 
couelusiou would be most unjust. .S«> far from easy was the 
step, tliat illustrious auatoinists before (hill liud umilile 

to take it; and illustrious iiietiiphysicians since Gall have 
been unable to follow it. AltLoiigb, from the days of Hip- 
pocrates downwards, the Bruin bad lieeii fn«>re or h*ss 
clearly recognised, as the seat of the iiitcdliHL*tuuI facilities, 
there was considerable hesitation us U* the seat of the 
passions and propensities. Even Calianis and Bichat ns- 
sigfuMl these to the viscera. More«>ver those who htdtl 
that the Brain was the seat of the iiitellect, either hehl 
that it was merely a local habitation, not a dc^nite organ of 
which uit4*lleet was the function ; or else they lielcl tliat it 
was only one organ, and had very vague ideas of its ftuictions ; 
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they had no conception of the Brain as an apparatus of 
organs, no conception of each faculty having its distinct 
organ. 

Thus the essential conception of Gall was novel ; and the 
idea that ^vas not novel, was opportune. Even Flonrc.‘ns, the 
iiiiconipromising antagonist of Phrenology, admits that Gall 
decided a wavering oidnion : ‘ La proposition que le cerveau 
ost le siege exclusif do r&me n’est done pas neuve, n’est 
done pas de Gall ; elle etait dans la science avant qu'eut paru 
sa doctrine. Le uierite de Gall, et ceci ni^mc n’est pas un 
mediocre im'rite, est d’eii avoir mieux compris qu^aucun de 
ceiix qui Tavaient precede toute Timportance, et de s^Stre 
devout a la demontrer. Elle etait dans la science avant 
Gall ; on pent dire que depuis Gall elle y regne.** Those 
tlieix*fore who reject Jhe hypothesis which is peculiar to 
tiull, nuiiiely the assigiinieiit of each faculty to a distinct 
central organ (an hyiMdhesis only vaguely conceived by 
Prochaska)t must admit the iiiqxirtauce of his arguments 
establishing the organic dependence of mind and the brain. 
That this wiis needed may be further seen in the reluctance 
which may still be observt*d on the part of metaphysicians to 
acknowledge it. Thus Sir W. Uamilton boldly asserts that 
aKstjiifinre is afforded to Meutal Philosophy by the ex- 
amination of the Nervous System, and that the doctrine or 
doctrines, which found apoii the snppo8e€l parallelism of brain 
and mind^ are, as far as observation extends, wholly ground- 
less.' X When such a man, not unacquainted with Phy- 
siology, could teach his j)uj>ils this independence of mental 


* FLontKKA : Dr fa Pkrhiotoyir^ 1863, p. 20. 

t Pkochaska hu8 a brief section, entitled, • Do each of the divisions of the 
iiitellc'ct occupy a scpunite portion of the brain?* This is merely a question^ 
raised without any attempt to answer it. The conclusion will show how va^o 
were Prochaskii's views : * It is by no means improbable that each di^sion of the 
intelloot has its allotted org^n in the brain, so tliat there is one for the peroeptiona, 
another for the understanding, probably also others for the will and imagination 
and memory.* DiMertafian an tke JVfertwas SyateM, translated by liXTOOCX fo® 
the Day Sociefjif, j». 447. 

X HaMii.ToN. Jtectures on Hfttapkysws, i. p. 264. At p. 404 bff so &r qualifies thig 
absurd remark as to admit that * the mind in ita lower emerges and affeetioss is 

VOL. II. I> 
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phenomena, we need not wonder tliat Jeffirey, who was 
wholly ignorant of science, could, in his attack on Phrenology 
in the ^Edinburgh Review,’ take up a similar position: 
^ The truth, we do not scruple to say it, is, that there is not 
the smallest reason for supposing that the mind ever o^K^rates 
through the agency of any material organs except in the 
perception of material objects, or in the spontaneous move- 
ments of the body which it inhabits ; and that this whole 
science rests U2>on a postulate or assumption for which there 
is neither any shpw of evidence, nor any show of reasoning.'* 
It is almost cruel to cite twt> such passages fn»in iwo such 
writei's ; but the citations show whut need theiv was of 
Gall's labours. 

A slight acquaintance with the histi»ry of Anaioiiiy also 
shows what a neetl tliere was for tlje new method of dis- 
secting the brain originateil by Gall. One sentence from 
his antagonist Flourens will suffice here. ‘ Je n'oublierai 
jamais rinii>ressuui que j'eprouvai lu pnuiiien.' fois que ji* vis 
Gall dissiVpier un cen-eau. II me seiiiblait que je n'uvais 
pas encore vu cet organe.’ t This is not the place to expound 
or criticise Gall's anatomy. I only wisli to call utteiititui to 
his great services in having originated a new method of 
investigation. His own results, here and elsewhere, iiiusl 
be accepted as preliminary indications only, not os dis- 
coveries. 

The same remark applies to the fi'rtile suggestions by 
which he endeavoured to connect Psychf^logy with Uiology. 
He had, it must be confessed, but xt^ry iiuj>erfect ideas on 
both these subjects; nevertheless he luul a compreh^uisivc 
and eminently scientific i>oint of view. So long as he k<*eps 
at the height of this point of view and takes a panoruiuic 


iinm«diatMj depMidont on thr oonflition of the nerrons eyntrin, nnd that in geneml 
the development of the brain In thedillerrnt species of sninuils [not then of men 
is correspe^ent to their inteUigence/ 

* Quoted hy Gvobob Commi : Phrtnoloffy Applied to PMmtinp and Sadptarf, 
1S65, p. niii. 

t fjuotrsBics; flp, cif. p. ISO. 
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surrey of the field, he is admirable. When he desoends to 
details he stumbles. 

He clearly saw and clearly expressed the truth that the 
pfreatest obstacle in the way of psychological research was 
the vicious practice of isolating human nature from the 
animal series, and of endeavouring to release it from the 
laws which govern animal life. We may, he says (but this 
is a mistake), without inconvenience neglect the relations of 
man to tlie inorganic world ; but it is impossible to avoid 
endless confusion, unless we distinguish the functions man 
has in common with plants, and the functions he has in 
common with animals : tlie latter being obviously the func- 
tions of the nervous svstem. * Findincr that animals have a 
nervous system wliicli in all essentials is identical witli that 
of man, and finding iUao that animals have instincts, pro- 
jtenaities, and intelligence similar, if not the same as those 
ol‘ man, he justly asks whether, in examining the nature 
and origin of human faculties, we ought not to take those 
of animals into account i* * L'liommo, tant qu’il est animal, 
serait-il un etre isole du reste de la nature vivante? serait-il 
g«tnvcrue par dos lois organiques opposes a celles qui pre- 
sident anx -qiialites et aux iiicultes du cbeval, du chien, du 
singe i> ’ t The concei»tion here ridiculed was firmly held by 
metuphysiciaus, who amused themselves with writing long 
treatises on the mind as an isolated entity, detached from all 
physical laws, ‘ exer^*ant ses fonctioiis par elle-meme, se 
servant dn corps tout an plus comme d’un moyen de com- 
munication eutre ello et le moude.’ 

His argumentation is victorious along the whole line. If, 
he says, our moral and intellectual fiiculties are independent 
of organic conditions, it is needless to trouble ourselves abont^ 
the brain and nervous system. Mon is excluded from the 
field of observation, except as a physical being. * If, on the 
other hand, Tcan demonstrate an essential relation between 
the exercise of his moral and intellectnal forces and hie 


* Gaix : Ftntetunu du Cervtmt, i. 22 aq. 


t Rid. 48. 
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organisation, it will follow that the search after the organic 
conditions is tlie most important object that can occupy the 
physiologist ; and if I can demonstrate that these organic 
conditions are the brain and its jiarts, we shall sih' the 
possibility of a doctrine of the cerebral functions, a dtutrine 
which discloses the organs employed in the manifestation 
of all our {>ro}>ensitie8, all our sentiments, and all our 
faculties/ * 

Tlie task is delicate, and difficult. Beshh^s its iniritisic 
difficulty, there is the obscunition of metaphysical prejiidi<‘cs. 
‘A tout moment, les luetaphysicieiis vieniieiit rah*iitir Irn 
progres des naturalistos ; en g€w*ral c’est aux ineiaphysiciens 
f|i/il faut attribuer rigiioniiice oii Ton cst encore sur la veri- 
table nature de rhoiuiue.*+ These di^ctors wen* i^tiipleyed 
seeking ‘ the seat of the soul/ which was now snppoHinl to be 
in one point, now in another. ‘ Au lieu de n*chendier Kiinjile- 
mcnt des phenomenes, fm se Iximait, coiniiie c\\st eiicon* 
Tusage, a des subtilites ]ihih»sophiqiies ; on s'epuisuit eii 
sptVulations sur la nature intime de IVnne/ The union oC 
the soul wuth the IkmIv, and the jK».ssibility of an inteniiediate 
action; the questuui whether sensations and ideas an* the 
results of impressions on the hniin, and whetluT tln^y left 
traces, copies, of themsidves then* ; such were th«* favourite 
topics of debate. They were all K<.?t aside w'ln*n the study <*f 
the cerebral functions began. 

Gall not only studied the bmiii in man, but studi4*<l its 
evolution in the atiitnal scTies, and with it the f*volution <»f 
instincts, pro|K?nsities, fa<*ultii*H. lie knew that the dreaded 
reproa<di of Materialisiii would U» thrown <m sueh a iiietluKl ; 
but as he rejecteil Materialisiii, he was not to In* alanne<l hy 
a clamour of misrepresentation. ‘ ijuand jedis que Toxen Ice 
de nos faculty depend des conditions uiaterielleH, je nVnUuids 
pas que nos iacult^^ soicnt nn prtHtuil de rorganisatiuii ; ce 
serait confondre les conditions avec les causes efficientes.’ ^ 
In a separate section dcuruted to tliis accusation of Material- 

Oaix : FontUimsdu Crrtr<i«, p. 1S9. t Qp HL ii. 4. { Qp- •* 
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ism, he sajs, * I have always declared that I leave tmsought 
the nature of the soul as of the body, and that 1 never 
attempt to explain the essence of either of their faculties. 
I confine -myaelf to phenomena* The phenomena presented 
to observation, both in animals and man, he tried to con- 
nect with their material conditions ; and the attempt was 
eminently philosophical, though, as we shall see, its results 
were not very successful. 


§ III. Gall’s Method. 

In the foregoing enumeration of his contributions to a real 
Psychology, the chief elements of Gall’s Method have been 
indicated. What we hare to do here is to bring these ele- 
ments together, and murk with more precision the value to 
he atta<‘hed to his conception of them. The point of view is 
iinitortant. In his vision of Psychology, as a branch of 
Biology, subject therefore to all biological laws, and to be 
jtursiicHl on biological methods, he may be said to have given 
the science its basis. 

What were the means of investigation which Biology 
oiH'iied to hiiiit> Tln'y were zoological observations inter- 
preted by anatomical, physiological, and pathological indica- 
tions. The phenomena presented by animals and men were 
compariHl and classified; each elementary faculty was as- 
signctl to some distinct organ, indicated as the organ of the 
faculty by its constant presence in the presence of the phe- 
nomena, by its absence in the absence of the phenomena, 
and by its lesion in irregularities of the phenomena. 

There was another and important instrument of research, 
which Gall disregarded, namely, subjective analysis, an in- ^ 
strumeut so uecessaiy that some psychologists, otherwise 
quite alive to the importance of biological investigation, 
maintain that Psychology should be erected into a separate 
science, mainly directed by this analysis. I shall presently 

Gall : Fuectitne du OmtOM, p. S38 tg. The iriiole Motion ia worth oonanltin^. 
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have to point out the consequences of Gall’s disregard of this 
instrument. It is the only serious defect in his general con- 
ception of Method. 

The most superficial glance at this Method discovers its 
novelty, its importance, and its immense sweep. Its novelty 
consisted in its precision* What before had been vaguely 
seen to be useful means of investigation, and had been 
applied with more or less success, he saw to bo indispensable, 
and to need systematic co-orcTiiiation. The relations (»f the 
physical and moral, the influence of the Ixxly on the iniial, 
and of the mind on the body, had been vaguely recogiiistHl ; 
and by Cabanis an attempt had Wen made to systematise 
them. The general relations also of the Nervous System and 
the Mental Fimctions had been reeognistH.1. But no one had 
attempted a precise demonstnition. No one had attempUMl 
to unveil the mysterious mechanism of physical and moral 
phenomena. In the exi>erience of physicians various strik- 
ing facts were recorded, shtiwiug how the influence of an idea 
determined a physical result analogous to that deterniined by 
a physical agent. The belief of having taken a purgative 
was known to act on susceptible patients, altliough the pill 
actuallv administered was made of bread ; the terror at 
haring taken an emetic b}* mistake, wtis known to ]>r<Kliice 
violent vomitings, when no emetic stronger tliuii water 
bad been really taken ; tbc pain f>t’ an ex}*o.s«’d nenv in a 
carious tooth was known to disa[>{M>ar directly tlie jHiticnt 
entered the dentist's room. 8iicli cases, and they un.‘ 
numberless, were quietly disposed of by attributing th«*m tt» 
Imagination. They might as well have been attributed to 
the Differential Culcnlus. 

Note how easily a phrase is made to do duty for a definite 
conception. Through what structural coiulitions Imagina- 
tion was to act upon the bowels or on the teeth, that is to 
say, what parts of the physical ot^anism were set in action 
by the inu^*, no one thought of asking. Itnoginatinn was 
autocratic, freed from all conditions. Those naive metaphy- 
siologists who eonceived Imagination as a perfectly free 
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agent unenctunbered by material conditions, and capable of 
acting anywhere because it was an inhabitant of Nowhere 
(being spiritual it could not have a locality), felt no need of 
the discovery of a particular mechanism for the production 
of results. But phj'siologists who sought a scientific expla- 
nation, and who believed that each action of the nervous 
system took place under definite conditions, and through a 
definite mechanism, were called xij^n not to rest contented 
with a meaningless phrase, but to show what was the path- 
way of Imagination acting on the teeth to drive away the 
pain, and on the bowels to change bread-pills into purgatives, 
innocent drinks into emetics. 

It is true that Gall made no attempt to disclose this 
laechanism of the moral and physical, nor was hia physio- 
logical knowliMlge precise enough to warrant the attempt. 
But he did try to substitute definite ideas of the mental 
ineeliunism in lieu of the vague generalities current among 
j>hi]osopIiei*s ; he was not content with assigning mental 
faeuh ies to tho nervous system, he tried to show what part of 
the nervous system was invedved in each of the distinct facul- 
ties. The attempt proved a failure ; but it was one of those 
gerininal conceptions which enrich Science. The hypothesis 
did not withstand Verification; but it was an illuminating 
hypothesis, because while colligitting known facts and insti- 
gating research, it was one to which the process of verifica- 
titui could be applied. Comte compares the h3'jK>thesis of Gall 
vrith the hypothesis of Descartes. Although the ‘ vortices ’ 
were rejected by science, they served a preliminary purpose 
of great utility. * En effet, par les tourbillons, Descartes 
arruchait la constitution du inonde aux agents sumaturels, 
a la metiiphysique, aux entites ; posant le veritable probl^me, 
il le resolvait hyj>othetiquement ; ’ * in like manner Ghill 
rescued the problem of mental functions fix>m Metaphysics, 
and made it one of Biology. Still more illustrative is the 
comparison Comte malcos between ChiJl amd Broussais. At a 

* Lartai: AugwU Ctnnte et la PUioi, 1868 , p. 648 . 
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time when fevers were considered as essential maladies, 
morbid entities whose course liad nothing to do with the 
conditions of the living body, Broussais, by an intuition of 
genius, saw that Pathology must be a jMurticular ease of 
Physiology, that diseases were abnormal conditions of tlio 
normal functions. He therefore propounded the liyindhesiH 
that all fevers were nothing but various forms of inflamma- 
tion of the intestinal canal. The hyiwthesis pn.»vi*d false ; 
experience has rejected it ; but the principle was true, and 
science has consecrated it. 

The hyjKdhesis tif Oall had a true Ikisis in the pn*i>o8ition8 : 
1, that the mental faeulties are activities of the cen^hral 
organs; 2, that Psyeludogy is a Imineh of Biology; and 
that any attempt to separate the mental from the physical 
organisation, as two independent factors, ninst lea«l to em»r. 
It had been the practice to separate mental from vital 
phenomena, and study them apart. (Jail <»l»i*yed the 
Canon of Restitution {Prnit'tjomona, $ .%4), which pre- 
scribes the necessity of completing psycholi>gical analysis 
by physiological analysis. The hyis 'thesis he erect»*d on 
this basis was that the moral and intellectual faculties are 
twenty-seven in number, each of which has for its organ a 
distinct portion of the convolutions of the cen-hrum and 
cerebellum: this aspect of the hyjM>thesis is Phrenologj-. 
Inasmuch as the external configuration of tlw* skull is 
moulded on the configuration of the Brain, the organs an; 
definitely indicated both as to position and size, by the t«|)o- 
graphy of the skull ; this is Cranioscopy. 

Since we ore here considering only the Mothotl, it worild 
disturb the exposition if we pnu8<><l to estimate the truth of 
an hypothesis which will challenge attention hereafter. L<.*t 
me only indicate the immense difficulty and sweep of the 
investigations which the hypothesis demanded. That will 
disclose how precipitate and unwise GaH's followers have been 
in not at once rect^ising the essentially tentative nature of 
an hypothesis which they have blindly accepted as a final 
theory. It was natural that Gall himself should have hod 
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no doubts, and sliould have beUered that he was in xMssession 
of all the knowledge essential to his scheme. But his suc- 
cessors have displayed even greater confidence ; which only 
proves how ill-instructed they have been in Biology, and how 
little penetrated with the true spirit of scientific scepticism. 

Phrenology may be regarded as a Physiology of the 
Brain ; or as an Art of Reading Character by means of the 
skull, i.e. Craninseopy. Gall, I am aware, concei\'ed that his 
doctrine was both ; and, indeed, if his Physiology be true, 
the indications of his Cranioscopy must likewise be accepted ; 
u1( hough it is quite conceivable that his Phrenology may be 
a nnvss of errors, and yet his Cranioscopy have empirical 
truth. I do not say that Cranioscopy is true ; neither do I 
siiy that Physioginuny or Cheironomy is true ; but we may 
suppose observation of the coincidence between external form 
and mental disposition to reach a c^ain empirical accuracy 
suificicnt for the establishment of an Art, quite independent 
of the truth or error of the cerebral Physiology which ac- 
companies it. Thus aUo laivater's Physiognomy might have 
been true, although his Physiology was absurd. 

Phrenol<»gy may thus be detached from Crauioscopy, and 
be estimatc<l apart, each having their separate grounds of 
evidence*, though they are mutually illuminating.’ On Cra- 
nioscopy nothing need be said at present, except that Gall’s 
method of research was distingtiished by its comprehensive- 
ness and sagacity. Both in the choice of facts, and in the 
comparative sweep of his collection, he showed the skill send 
patience of an investigator. I do not say that he was not 
biassed by his hypothesis. I do not pretend that his facts 
were always accurately interpreted, or that contradictory 
evidence was impartially weighed. Gall was human. But 
making every deduction, we must still admit that so vast ad 
array of facts, zoological, pathological, and psychological, had 
never before been collected by any one inquirer into this 
obstruse subject. And, moreover, they were statements for 
the most part admitting of verification. 

With I^onology the case is otherwise. It daims to be a 
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Physiology of tlie Brain ; and the very Method, which it is the 
glory of Gall to have introduced, insists on so vast and com- 
prehensive an investigation of biological facta and laws, that 
eveiy hypotliesis must be regarded simply as an hypothesis, a 
tentative effort to range the facts in some available c»rth‘r, 
until tlie laws of nervous iwtion have bivn positively ascer- 
tained, and the function of each organ pIsK'ed beyond dispute. 
Gall conceived a luminous hy]>othesis. This hud to be 
verified. The new physiology of the brain had to bf t«*st«Ml 
bv Anatoniv. Phvsiologv, Pathologv, Z^ndogv. AVhat was 
the results* Those who have read thest* pages aright will see 
that I throw no disen^dit cui liuirs genius in affirm ing that 
his ]diysiology of the brain is alt€»gether irreccuieilable wdth 
the discoveries of nuHleni sei**iiee, and that, as far as wt* can 
1 h‘ said to know anything of the m^rvous syst«*m. his {sisitioiis 
art' one and all erroiusjus. Of this iii<»re aiioTi. 

Gall %vas preci[iitate. He was fi»re«sl t«» lx* so. His hyi>o- 
thesis could not await the tarly disi l«»sures of stdeiicv ; it 
was a {siwT^rful stimulant U* seitmet% ami tm^aiiwhile it 
colligated the facets thiui kmwn. Gall w-as the K«*pliT f>f 
Psychology. His followers priMdaiiii him u New't4Ui. It is 
probably in coiisequcmv of this conlid»'iiee in their iiiast«*r 
that while, on the one hand, we find rvi-ry plmmologist since 
Gall, Spurzh*dm, and Viiiumt, fsHnipifsI entirely with i'mnio- 
scopy, and many even s]H*aking with disflaiii of anatoinists 
and physiologists ; on tin* • *tht*r hand, w«> tiiul tluuii aiixicms to 
bring for^vard physioh#gieaI and pathobigteal evidenei-, wdieii- 
ever that eviden<*e favours tindr vi#’'%v« ; and we hear them con- 
fidently assert that I*li rein >b*gy is the only true Phy«iol«»gy of 
the n«*rvous syst4*ni. This latter asM*rtioii 1 am quite willing 
to echo, if the teniis W somewhat iiiislifietl, and the phrase 
nui thus: — ‘Phrenology aspires to \hi tlie true Physiology of 
the nervous system ; when that Physiology is complete, 
PhreiMilogy will be complete.’ But for the present wc find 
Phyniidogy conrcssuig its iitcompletcnoss — <Hinfossiug itself 
in its infancy ; whereas Pluvncdogy chums to be couiplcb?, 
equipiHxl, fuU-statured. Kightly oousklerad, that claim 
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is a condemnation of Phrenology, as at present understood. 
The pretension of being a perfect or nearly perfect system, 
surely implies a profound ignorance of the subject, an entire 
misconception of the complexity of the problem it pretends 
to hare solved ? At a time when Science is unable to solve 
the problem of three gravitating bodies, phrenologists pretend 
to find no difficulty in calculating the result of forces so 
ctiiuplex 08 those which constitute cluirocter ; at a timA when 
tlie nervous system is confessed, by all who have studied it, 
to be extrenioly ill-uiKlerstocKl, the functions of that system 
arc supposed to be established ; at a time when Physiology 
is 8 (» rapidly advancing tliat every decade renders most books 
antiquated, a Psychology •professedly founded on that ad- 
vancing science remains immovable! 

(Jail was on the right path when he entitled his first great 
work Anatomy amt PhyntohHjy of the Xervoun Sy$tem* His 
successors have qnitt<*d that path. In spite of his emphatic 
declarations, when he was engaged in his exposition of the 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous 8 ystem,t declarations 
of the necessity t<» make the study of organ and function go 
hand in hand, so that he would only have his labours reganled 
‘ as the basis of an essay towards a more i>erfect work ; * in 
spite, we say, of every philosophical consideration, his suc- 
cessors have neglected PhysuJogy for CVanioscopy ; not one 
of them has made or attempted to make an)* discovery or 
extension of discovery in the direction Gall so successfully 

openwl; and the result of this neglect has been twofold, 

first, that since Gall and Spurheim, Phrenology has not taken 
a single step ; secondly, that all the eminent physiologists of 
Europe who have devoted themselves to the study of tlie 
nervous system, unanimously reject a theory which does not, 

keep pace with the advance of science. It is very easy for 

• 

* 'Qnioonqne/ ho «ij». • ort cooTaincu que la strnctnre dcs parties du eetrema 
s iin rapport n^cessfiire rt arec leiim fonetiona^ troarera qn il eat natarel 

di* r^uiiir ecu tl^ujc Tun A Tautre, on Ics consid^rant ot en lea tiaitaiTt .comma 
on senl et mome corps de doctrine/ — Atmi, et Pkys, pref. axv. 

t Oompnre hki Jnai. ei J%«. dm Shfst. i. 95 and 971. 
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phrenologists to disregard the unanimous opposition of physio- 
logists, and to place this opposition to the account of prejudice, 
or the ‘ not having sufficiently studied Phrenology ; * but an 
impartial on-looker sees clearly enough that, making every 
allowance for prejudice, the opposition rests mainly on the 
discrepancy between the facts stated by phrenologists and 
the facts which Science has hitherto registereil. Ha<l plmuio- 
logists kept themselves acqtiainted with what was gradually 
being discovered by jdiysiologists, they would have seen that 
something more than prejudice must Ih' at work when all the 
eminent neurologists, such as Starves, Flounuis, Idajeiidie, 
Leiiret, Longet, Lelut, Lafarguo, Baillarger, Mtiller, Valt*ntin, 
Gratiolet, Vulpiaii, Wagner, uiid Seliifl*, declare against 
Phrenology; although every one of these is nnnly to admit 
the impt^rtanee of GalPs method of dissecti«»iu rfa*ly to 
incariK>rate whatever rt'sults CJall arrived at, w hich can in 
any way confirmed. Authorities are md rtuisoiis ; but th«* 
unanimity on this i>oint has a reason. 1 am inflis]Nised in 
estimate a d<»ctrine by the array of names on its side ; but 1 
cannot overlook the fact that here physiolcigists Indonging to 
very opiK^site schools of tht>ught all agree in rcji*cting the 
facts, no less than the doctrines, advanced by ioill ; and this 
unanimity is the more striking lM‘caus»» th»Te is scarcely a 
single man of eminence on the other side. I do not Maine 
phrenologists for having rendered no assistance to Physioltigy 
by their owm lalxiurs ; but I am rore4*€l io point out tin* 
consequenees of their having negleeteil to follow the path 
commenced by Gull, and having dt*viuted into that of simple 
C’ranioseopy. Tlie lu'gleet of which they ccuiipluin, is entirely 
owing to their presenting a ruile sket<di ns a jierfect science, 
and to their keeping behind the stdence of tludr day, uist4*ud 
of ou a level wdth it. Impatient of contradiction, they shut 
tlieir eyes hi difficulties ; unable hi acconiiiifxlate ilu*ir prin- 
ciples to the principles of Physiology, they oontemptuously 
dismiss object terns as ‘ nic*rely theon*iical/ and fall buck n|K>n 
their * well-established facts/ 

Tliis point must not be shirked. Gall*s merit is that of 
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haring reduced Psychology to a branch of Biology. He must 
not be at once credited with a revolution, and exculpated from 
the results. Not only did he take his stand on Phrenology, 
but emphatically declared that his cranial researches were 
necessary in order to arrive, bj* means of observation, at a 
knowledge of the functions of the various parts of the brain.* 
‘ Mais on atfecte d’ignorer la physiologic,’ he complains, ‘ et de 
ne connaitre nous et nos travaux que sous le point de vue de 
rranioHcnpie de rrauionropm* He was justly wroth with 
adversaries who tri«l to divert jmblic attention from his real 
resrmrehes by sarcasms on Oranioscopy. And Broussais, 
wlien he became a disciple, repudiated even the name of 
Psychology. ‘ Ntm, messieurs, la plirenologie n’est point un 
svsteme de ii8ycholc>gie : nous ne devons pas admettre dans 
Cette enceinte, des qualidcatiuns qui suggerent des th^ries 
hjiKit lietiques. La pliri*n<ilf>gie t*8t la physiologic du cerveau ; 
voila quelle doit etre la veritable acccqition de ce mot.’t 

It is tnie — and this is stiine justification of Gall’s successors 
— that inasmueh as C'nmitiscopy was really the starting-point, 
and means of verification, of his hypothesis, he did lay great 
stress on it ; afliriiiing that to it we owetl ‘ une physiolc^e et 
par constVpjent la p;irtie la plus essentielle de la pathologic 
dn cerveau.’ And he adds this naive and astounding pro- 
jx>sition : ‘ There is no other means possible whereby to 
disetwer the functions of the cerebral organs ; all the others 
serve at most to confirm what has been discovered by inspec- 
tion of skulls.* J 

Tliis remark discloses what every biologist who reads Gall 
will have seen at once, that Gall had extremely imperfect 
views of what constituted Physiology, and how it was to be 
studied. That an insjicetion of the varieties in configuration 
of the skull might lead to an Art of reading character is 
conceivable; but that it could by any possibility lead to a 
discovery of the functions of the nervous masses to which the 

* FtmcthnM du C/rveau, ii. p. 33. 

t Bkoussais: Cbnrs de Phrinologiet 1836. p. 2. 

( Fondume, ii. p. 35. 
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skull formed a protecting^ dome, even supposing that the 
configurations represented with i>erfeet accurocj the forms of 
these masses, is assureilly not conceivable by any physiologist. 
And M. Flourens is thoroughly jnstificMl in afiimiiiig that 
Gall, who has given us an anatomy of the brain, ‘ has not even 
suspected its physiology. His plireiiology, if anything, is 
a ps 3 ’chology, not a physiology.’ * It is to be obsen*ed that 
Gall, who acuteh* enough saw the iniiK>ssibility of di«C4>vering 
functions from the simple inspection of <>rgans, conterit4‘4l 
himself with simple inspt'ction, and m^ver once inv^iked the 
aid of the indis]>ensable instrument Kxp4*rifm*nt. ‘ Gn a j>t*n- 
dant des siecles entier^,’ he siivs, *confi>iidu les tend«»ns et les 
ligaments avec les iierfs, et IV^rgiiiiisation dii ctenr a si jh'ii 
conduit les auiatoinistes ai la connaissance de ses fniictions cp;e 
les arteres out etc con8idei\Vs cotnine di's tnlx's conductt*urs dt* 
Tair/ 1 IVrfecth' tnie ; and to what dtn^s it lead ? Kviileiitly 
to the necessity' of determining function Iw Ex|H.*riiiieiit, when? 
Observation dws not disclost' it; \'et this was pn^ciscly the 
conclusion Gall would nut accept. He never ex|>c*riincut<Ml 
himself; he paid no attention to the ex|>erimtuits of «ithers. 
In fact ho had realh* no other uhhIc of deterinining fitnrtioii 
than the extremch* fallacious Obsen-ation of tlie coim*idi*nces 
of configuration and character. His d(»ctrini* rt'iiiliriNl an 
anatomical dcmonstmtioii of the iin|H>rtatit i>ositi<»n that the 
Bniin was an apparatus of organs. Eac-h i»f thes4^ organs 
needed definition. Hut unhappily science was not Huflicieni]\* 
advanced to give him the nx|uisite iiiateriuls ; and lu* w'as to4.i 
imperfectlj' vers»?d in biological phili»sopln' to have formetl 
distinct ideas of what constitubMl an oi^ii.{ 

The convolutions of the Uratn, w'bich Gull has nmpiHMl out 

* FLorasarn, op, dt. p. ISS. 
t am Rapport de Af. Cmoter, p. 245. 

i toofi listf «iiJiloini»Cr« oDOib, A ttire. tniir5 tellr 4li*tnl»utioii 

rornm** ft d^*nrrrintin^, pQi«(|ii# oVudI k smatfiv notion 

tisTnun 4f pbilooopbif siuitami<|iif nur U diflS^nFnrr idvllo mtrr itti orir<af«* 
unr d'orKMOf. olle ojinpoftc dv« milidoruMuiui i|tiffc|Q« mofir itidfdnirf. 

phrfmoloirwF Minldf penfuir mttltiplicr • «ua gi4-* Costs: Cuars de 

J*hdv4. i^tnleve , i u p, St S. 
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into seyeral distinct compartments, each compartment being 
tlie organ of a distinct faculty, are in reality not more distinct 
tluin the several folds of a piece of velvet; and a little 
reflection discloses the absurdity of supjK>sing that one portion 
of this velvet could be endowed with different properties from 
every other ]K>rtion, simply in virtue of its superficial position. 
The tissue of which the convolutions consist is the same 
Ihroughoiit ; just as the tissue of the velvet is the same 
throughout its folds; and that the mere form of convolution 
has nothing whatever to do with the nature of the psychical 
faculties, is not only evident a prioriy but is proved a posteriori, 
by the existence t»f those faculties in animals w’ith unconvo- 
lutcd brains. Of this iii<»re anon. 

It was (.bill’s imjK'rfcct conceptions of organ and function 
which prevented his stH-dng that his mode of determining 
function was very misleading. What would he have said to 
a physiologist, who, hearing that the liver fi>nned bile and 
sugar, should have assigned the i>roi)erty of bile-formation 
tf> one lobe, and the property of sugar-formation to another 
lolx\ no structural diflerenees having been observed? or to 
one who should assign to the difiereiit lobules of the kidney 
functions as difterent as are assigned to the different convo- 
lutions of the bniin ?* It is i>erfect]y true that from inspec- 
tion of an organ no idea of its fiinction can be obtained; and 
this truth has blinded jihreiiologists who are not physiolo- 
gists to the necc'ssity of nevertheless always making anatomy 
the basis of every physiological analysis. No inspection of 
the alimentaiy canal could disclose to us that its fimctiou 
was that of digestion. Nevertheless the function of digestion, 
except in the crude conception of ordinary men, is only 
intelligible after a rigorous analysis of the several processes, 
buccal, stomachal, and intestinal; for the intelligence of* 

* If he relied on a variety of rases in which the sugar-forming pi5perty was 
active and fcvble in conjunction with large and small developments of one lobe, 
this induction would be set aside by the overwhelming force of the induction on 
which had been established the rule, that without differences of structure there canf 
be no diSercnceH of property ; and still less force would be allowed to aninduetioa 
based on coincideuci's which wen* far iVom constant. * 
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each of which, we must assign to each gland its specific 
secretion, and to each secretion its specific action : a physio* 
logist who should attempt tlic explanation of digestion 
on any other mode would justly be slighted by every good 
biologist in Euroi>e. If Phremdogy is the Physiology of 
the nervous system, it must give up (Juirs upproxiiimtive 
method for a method more rigonnisly seienliiic ; and, as 
Auguste Comte justly remarks, phnuiologists, iH-fon* tlu y 
can take rank among men of science, must ‘repreiidre, par 
une serie direete do travaux aiiatoinitjues, ramilyse fon- 
dnmentule de Tappareil cerebral, enfuisant provisoiremciit 
abstraction de toute idw de foitctioiis.* * 

J rv. Application op the Method. 

Observation of men and animals furnislud liall with 
materials fixmi which a rough sketch of mental phenomena 
was pnxluced ; and whatevei* defieitnu’es this sketch pre- 
sented, it had the great and lasting merit of an inductive 
biisis. Instead of detUicing a scheme of the faculties from 
some a prit»ri tictiou about the nature of the soul, or the 
simplicity of spiritual substance ; insteuil of d*t]ueing the 
scheme from certain logical and psycliohfgieal traditions; 
instead of deducing the scheme fnnu verbal unulysi'K whidi 
presented all our faciilticH os traiisforined tHuisutions, he 
sought iiiductividy t»i ascertain what were the elemeiitarv 
faculties, by ascertaining which of them were manifested 
separately. ‘ .S<* far,’ says Mr. ('iiml»c, ‘fnmi a dis|s>sitioii 
to invent a theory being conspicuous, there appears in the 
disjointed items of informatum. which I>r. Gull at first pn.*- 
sented to the pubUc, a want of even an ordimuy reganl for 
systemstic arrangement. His only object seems to have 
been to furnish a candul and uncolourerl statement of the 
fac'ts in nature which he had observed ; leaving their value 
to be ascertained by time and forilier investigation. As 

• ntlatopAu Fbtkitt. iii. p, S2I. Cown m CiniSMbla lo Gstt, jr*l •#» l«» 
nwwflu OB Ut« maltiplicitliou of Uw fiKsUito, p. »n sg. 
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soon, howoTer, as observation had brought to light the great 
body of facts, and the functions of the faculties had been 
contemplated with a philosophical eye, a system of mental 
philosophy appeased to emanate almost spontaneously from 
tlie previous chaos.’ * 

It was here, in this construction of a system, that the 
altsencc of subjective analysis was most injurious. Obsen'a- 
iion hod supplied a moss of materials, and these were rough- 
he\vn in a hasty unsystematic way. There was no criticism 
n]>x*Hed to theobsurvatuiiis, uoanalysis disentangled theircom- 
]il<‘xities. Spurzheim and George Coinlje introduced several 
iiiiproveinciitH in the uoiiicncluture, and made the system 
somewhat ]es.s incongruous. Hut no one had the faintest 
coiicei>tu»n of what i»sychological analysis should be, its 
means, its condituiiis, and the problems it luid first to solve. 
No tiiio ever attempted t<i settle the ull-iuiXH>rtant question. 
How to determine whether any mental umnifestatiou is the 
ilirect prutluet of a Faculty, or the indirect product of two or 
more Faculties ? how to distinguish between Faculties and 
mimics, between elemcntujy actions and associated actions, 
between energies and synergies? Not a step Wyond rough 
approximative induction could l»c taken while this scientide 
biusis wais unsettled. Thus while the metajahysicians main- 
laiiud that Mem<»ry, Judgment, Attention, and Will, were 
elementary Faculties, Gull maintained that they were only 
Modes of each Faculty ; and Auguste Comte, in his modifica- 
tion of Gall’s scheme, pronounces them to be Synergies of 
the intellectual Faculties only. Who is right ? Obviously the 
decision can only issue from some clearly defined principle 
of analysis, biological or psychological, i.e. derived from 
decomposition of vital phenomena (as when the instinct of 
nutrition or the instinct of propagation is affiliated on a 
distinct physiological law) or derived )from the decompbsition 
of psychical phenomena (as when a comi>Iez act is resolved 
into its elementary constituents). 

* Cioinu : PArruafogy, Sxd edit. p. 4S. 

▼OL. II. EE 
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Such a clearly defined principle was unsuspected by Gall. 
He accepted the rude indications of observation as siifiicieiit. 
Observing that some men manifested a tendency to theft, 
which was not manifested with equal energy by all men, 
but which acted blindly and persistently, he at once con- 
cluded that there was a special organ for this special instinct. 
Spurzheim was 'acute enough to see that this instinct was 
less special, and that theft was the manifestation of uccjui- 
sitiveness. In like manner, the faculty of Cunning was by 
Spiu^lieim reduced to the sitiijder faculty of S«*cTetivenc‘ss, 
by eliminating the intellectual element which gave it tlu‘ 
si>ecial character of Cunning, leaving thus the primitive 
instinct of Secret iveness. Again, Gall observing tliat some 
men were distinguished among their companions by the 
activity of their veiu^ration, at once eoncliuled tliat Vi‘iu*ni- 
tion was an elementary faculty, though a very slight ctui- 
sideration of the phenomena miglit have shown him its 
composite nature. By an unfortunate coincidence, the i‘oii- 
volution which Gall assigned to this faculty of Veneration 
in man, was found to be conspicuously prominent in she4*p. 
A recent phrenologist explains this coincidence by aflirming 
that the identity of organs in nowisi^ determines idiuitity 
function in mam and animuU — ^a suieiflal admission wliirh lie 
thus defends: If we analyse the tiH*iital phemunenfm of 
Veneration, wo find that it lias two eleimmts : I, the ahslnu t 
tendency to respect ; 2, the id**a of the ohjiMrt aaldn^ssiMl, 
‘Tout acte de ventTation hiimaine s*aecomplit de cett«‘ 
manii^rc et derive dc /'ar/iVm i/«* rtmmvulut tans ilaut 

plusieurs n^c^isieni pas dnns U mouUm.** 

Wliat function, then, 1ms this organ in tlie sheep? M. 
Castle thinks tliat the gent lencNNi and submuision of the slie«^p 
are dne to this instinct of veneration. Brmissats Boen in it 
the tendency of the flock to follow a leader.t The expluim- 
tion seems plausible nntil we examine tlie brain of a lion or 
a tig<>r, and find the same organ there also* As M. Leiiret 

* CASn.«: rkrhtdspti 1 S 62 , p. IS. 

t Esurw4i» ; Cbm tU PktHtoiojps. 
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pleasantly remarks, *L’organe de la v4ndration pour ces 
dormers, il faut en convenir, est un organs parfaitement iii- 
occap4.’ * 

It is to be obserred that the phrenologists hare been fully 
olire to the synergy of organs in producing mental pheno- 
mena, and hare often displayed great acuteness in their indi- 
cations of synergies; but what they hare not done is to 
establish a principle which could decide whether any gircii 
manifestation were the direct function of an organ or the 
product of rarious organs. Hence their extremely question- 
able admission of Wit, Ideality, Colour, Indiriduality, and 
Ercutuality as original faculties; while they reject others 
t*qually special, such us a Memory for Dates, or a Memory 
for Names. If obserration suffice, singly the frequently- 
obserred facts of some men being incapable of remembering 
important dates, such os the birthdays of their children, 
while other men seem to remember with facility dates the 
least important to them, ought to constitute a claim for the 
independence of an organ for Dates ; the faculty being not 
more legitimaUdy affiliated on Indiriduality or Eventuality 
than Wit is affiliated on Comparison. 

(Jail’s criticism on the psychologists is effective. After 
enumerating their various and discordant schemes of the 
elementary faculties, he remarks, that whether tlie scheme 
Includes two, three, four, or seven, the error is ahvays the 
same, namely, that of mistaking abstractions for faculties. 
‘ hi one of them designates an instinct, a propensity, a talent, 
or any definite moral or intellectual faculty. How can we 
explain by sensation, attention, comparison, reasoning, 
desire, the origin and exercise of such instincts as prop^^- 
tiuii, love of children, adhesiveness, the talents for mechanics, 
music, mathematics, poetry, Ac.?’ Go into a fiunily and 
observe the strongly-marked disposition of its members : one 
IS proud, the other servile ; one is qnaixclsome and destmo- 
tive, the other timid and affectionate ; one baa an irresistible 

* LnjitKT : Anatomie Cbuyforit iu Sjfutime Nmaat, 1SS9, p. MS, 

s B 9 
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propensity to steal, another to construct machines ; one is 
surprisingly musical, and his brother cannot distinguish one 
tune from another. The same nurserjs the same homo, the 
same masters, the same comxmnions, fail to pn>ducc similar 
characters in differently organised brothers and sisters. If 
education and surrounding circumstances, he asks, had the 
effect of determining the direction of thb faculties and creat- 
ing aptitudes — as people commonly supimse — how is it that 
the female bird does not sing like the male? Why do not 
chickens loam to coo like the i>igi‘oiis they live withP Why 
«loes each sjx^cies presenv ita jHvuliarities ? Above all, why 
ilo not animals suckled and reared by parents of another 
species, manifest the dis]>o8it ions of their nurses? Would 
any coniimnionship with philosophers devch»p in the juve- 
nile athlete a power i*f seizing abstnict rcl:itn»ns and pur- 
suing a l^ng chain of n*asoiiing by means i»f symbols y 
Would the society of a heixl of aiitclt»|^»s develop in the ram 
the sensitive grace and airility c»f a ilecr? llt^nee the con- 
clusion, coufimied by zixdogicul cotii]furison, tliat iilibouLrli 
we are not bom with Innate Ideas, we have Connate Facul- 
ties and Aptitudes. But even this rei|iures a ciualifnution 
which Gall saw to be imiN»rtant, namely, that just us the m w- 
l»om infant has not the maturity of orguiiisatioii which 
p*?rmits the full juTforinance of all pli\«iic'al functions— these 
gradually emerging as €lev«‘h*pinf‘tit i*ir — iieitlicr has In* 

the maturity of ccrebml r«rgunis;itu>n wlucli |H«nnits the 
performance of all the psychical functions ; the Faculties gr<»w 
and are dcTelopt.*d; and their gn>wth is dc]}eiu!ciit on the 
development of the organism. 

Kant's great principle of seeking in the Laws of Thought 
a solution of the problems of Fhtlosophy, was hy Gall ap** 
prr»a'"hed from the biological side. * Si IVm reconnait cjuc 
les s«*ns procurent des mat^riaux mimbreax, quo Fcsi^rii 
travaille par le moyen d'instruments plus ^lev«^^, et si l*oti 
]s.*nt /-tablir que Fbomme int^rieur lui-mMne est dou£ d*nne 
multitude do dispositions, nous devons cbercher nos idccs ct 
iius cunnaissanccs on portie dans lea pbdnom<;ncs du mondc 
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cxt^rieur et dans Icur cinploi raiBonnil, el cn partic dane les loin 
inneca dee factdtda morales et intellccluellea,* * It is true tliat 
Ills attempt to discover these Laws was unsuccessful; but 
the attempt vras made fertile by his concei>tion of the neces- 
sity (not seen by Kant) of seekin^r the organic laws in the 
orj^auism i^lf. Kant sought them in subjective analysis. 

Uall further saw that not only must the Laws of Thought 
result from the Laws of the Organism, but that the ]>lurality 
of Faculties w'hiclw observation indicated as existing, neces- 
sarily imi>licd a corresiK>nding plurality of organs. To 
iiHribute the moral and intellectual faculties vaguely to the 
i>rganism or the ‘ tcmjM:rameiits ’ was a sterile procedure, 
'i'lie organism as a whole does not see when the eye is 
r«-iuc»vetl, docs not secrete bile or saliva when the liver or 
salivary gland is obstructed, nor does it think when the 
brain is obstructed. And if the physiological functions have 
«<ach of them a separate organ, how can the psychical 
functions be without their separate organs ? 

Indeed all that relates to llie general propositions rc- 
sjjccting a plurality of functions, and a plurality of organs, 

< Sail must be admitted to have triumphantly established. It 
is only in the details that he is unsuccessful. 

§ V. Vebipication op the Htpothesis. 

Having indicated the cliief points in the Method, I have 
now briefly to 8]>ecify the chief reasons which determine the 
rejection of Gall's hypothesis. That it was a luminous and 
fertile conception, has been already acknowledged. Like all 
other conceptions, it had to be confronted with reality. 
After such a confrontation it would either pass *fix>m the 
condition of an hypothesis to that of a verified thebiy, or it * 
would be releg^t^ to the limbo of tentative failures. At 
the end of fitly yesrs of attempted verification what is the 
result? 


* Foncfkutt, i. p. 84. 
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The broody palpable result to which I wonlil first draw 
attention is that Phronolojyy, assailed by ridicule, inisrepre- 
sentation, argument, and passionate eontoinpt, such us 
usually salute OTciy now and revolutionary hypi^thesis, has 
not survived this op]>osition, has not lived down its ill repute, 
and converted its aiita[?oiiists« or the sons of its anta;^ mists, 
but has liiijrenHl witli a fwble life of seeUirijui tradition, 
inspirinpf no new jm^plu'ts, raising up no influential disciples. 
Tf velieniont opjMisition is, unhappily, one almost universal 
cf>iiseqnenee of tlie promnlpition i>f a new concept iim, tliere 
is, happily, another universal etmsi^ijnenee of every pnunnl- 
pited truth, namely, tliat it sprt»ads wider and wider, and 
im*sistibly draws succ<*ssive pmeratUms into its fold. 
Uiilioule never killed any truth; iM»rseenlif*n never finally 
siippress^nl it. The <»bstiiiaey ••f a few diseiples prevents tin* 
saered flame from dyiii^ out ; by detn^fs it attracts more 
serif »us attention, and this utteiitifin disciwers fn^Hli evidence; 
the adheshm of serious minds clovks tbt» levity of su]MTlictal 
objectors; the ridicule ccasS«ni, and calm investipitiim pn>- 
eeeds. At this staire the new diHrtrine |sMnshes, or nipidly 
passes into pmeral acc4*ptance. 

Hf)w has Phn*nob>*,;y lM»rnt‘ the tfst ? IiisU^ of sur- 
vivintropiMfsitioii it luis fltM'a\<*<l with the dt^dtiiiii;;<»p]H>sition. 
It has eeasf^l to Im* ridi«MiIf>4l, it has c«*aM*d lie divIuitiUMl 
Efpiinst os iiiimonil, and it has f'i*:uie4il t<i oiH*tipy atteiititm. 
While Stdeiiee has ai^'fpt^fl much fT what is acceptable in 
I lairs met Ilf kI and n*sults, no one 1ms arist.*ii to ertend and 
improve thosf* it^sults, im iudio«i| of pbretioloff^cal iiivesti^- 
tors has kept pace with the discoveries of Anatomy ond 
Pliysii>If>||ii-, nothinf; has lieen addt^l to ths labours of <tall, 
•Spurzlicim,asid iieorge C€>mbe, nothing has been done to brin^r 
the dnetrine into general aeec*ptance. Here and thare a clever 
man is found who accepts I'hrenology ; but he is generally 
(I think it may be said always) one imperfectly arqnaintol 
with the results of biological and psychological research. 
At any rate, not one among tlie eminent physiologists,psycho- 
logists, or pbysio-pqrcliologtsts of tbe prese nt day» aocepto 
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Rclicmo as more than a rude liypothesisy while the vast 
majority reject it as a false hypothesis. 

Such has been the result of fifty years’ experience. Instead 
of gaining ground it has been losing ground. Verification 
I las disproved, not confirmed, the hypothesis. Observation bna 
nut su]>ported the Cranioscopy ; nor has anatomical research 
cunfirmed the Physiology. The disproof is overwhelming, 
and on this account only has the doctrine sunk into neglect. 

In the brief space to which these remarks must be re- 
stricted, I cannot, of course, pretend to marshal a tithe of 
t he evidence which has been adduced in disproof. But there 
are certain crucial instances which would alone su£Bce to 
show that the lij'^mthusis is unacceptable. I will begin with 
C'niuioscopy, because tliut has not only the largest mass of 
tacts in its favour, but is also the as]^)ect of the hypothesis 
wliich phrenologists most resolutely advance. That the great 
diversities in mental manifestations may be correlated with 
the great diversities of cranial configuration is a proposition, 
jirubable in itself, and rendered ahuost certain by the facts 
phrenologists have collected. It is probable that every part 
of the physical organism carries with it the sign of some 
psychical (teculiarity ; could we only read that sign ! And 
so long as phrenologists content themselves with discerning 
and registering all the cases of coincidence between certain 
manifestations and certain configurations, they are well 
employed. Such coincidences, however, must be rigidly 
determined, and, like all other empirical fiicts, must be held 
os mere sign-posts, until they be proved univenal, and until 
thejr bo bound together by some ascertained law. Now it 
will scarcely be denied t^t the observed correspondences 
Isstween special cranial configuration and mental peculiarities, 
do, in many instances, fiuL Proportionately large * organs * 
ore sometimeB observed in connection with very mediomre 
powers ; proportionately small * organs,’ on the contrary, with 
veiy qilendid powers. I wish rather to understate than oveiv 
state the difficulty, and I will not seek to gain any advan* 
ti^fe hy mulMplying exceptums ; it is enough for the present 
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moment if any exceptions have been observed ; because any 
exception to an empirical generalisation is fatal to it as iiii 
empirical generalisation, and can only bo set aside when tin* 
generalisation ha» ceased to be empirical, and has bt'come 
scientific. Tims, I am aware that jdm'iiologists explain each 
exception to their perfect satisfaction. But, in explaining ii, 
they quit the sphere of empirical observation to enter that of 
sconce ; and thus their expliinaium itself has only tlie validity 
which can l>e given it by tlieory. T<» make iny meaning iimn' 
<h*finite, let us suppose that the empirical giuieralisation of 
large chests l>eing the cause of great iiinseiilar |H>wer, is 
under discussion. As an observed fact — an etiipiricnl fact— 
tlie corres|>onde!u*e of Immd chests and muscular stnuigtli, 
is a valuable addition to our empirical kiiowletlge. Taken 
as an iiidi(*ution, no one disputes the fact ; but taken us a 
causi*, and cimnwttHl with a physioh»gical theory, it Invars 
quite a difl’erent value. The physifdiKgist may say that the 
fact provt*s breadth of chest t«» lulmit of more jH*rfect oxy- 
genation %*f the bloiKl, and thus causes gn*uler muscular 
|K>wer. Against such a tluwy we bring the fH4*t that no 
aljsolnte and constant relatam Kdweeii broad chests and 
muscular |siwer exists ; if we find large chests ucciunpanying 
8tn.nigth we also lintl small chests in eertaiii litlie, wiry 
frames acc«»inpanying crvtui gn^abT stn^ngtli ; the empirical 
generalisation is Ihns destn^yed, tlie expluiiiition is shown to 
be im|>erfect, and the nitio i»f iiiiiHciilar jH»wer is shown to 
de])end on s<uiie other condition lx*sides Uic oxygenation of 
the blorxl. 

When phrenologists explain the exceptions to their empi- 
rical facts, they are on the field of pure science, and tlieir 
i^xplanations can only have value in profiortion to the validity 
of the scientific principles invoked ; and ihas tlie Art of 
CraiiioscopT is x*erp^tually forced to recur to Physiology. 

Consider^ empirically, we mast say that the mass of 
olMa*rvation8 hitherto collected establishes that a causal 
ndation of s<mie kind docs exist lK«tween the conformation 
of the skull and the character. No one acquainted witli 
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those observations will deny that they are far too numerous 
Uy be set down as mere coincidences ; but they require much 
Tiiore precision, and, above all, they require a rational basis, 
b(?fore they can be accepted as more than empirical indica- 
iions. If a hundred men having a given cranial configura- 
tion be found to mnnifest an unusual power of Calculation, 
and if a hundred men having very ordinary i>ower of Calcu- 
lation be found to jiosst'ss nothing noticeable in the cranial 
coniigumtion provi*»usly fixed on as rcdatofl to Number, the 
conclusion inevitably is that a causal relation must exist 
between the configuration and tlie manifestation ; but 
whether the causal relation is the one phrenologists have 
assigiHMl is in»t i>rovt*d by such obsen'ations ; and should any 
one nnequivwal exception be observeil, it alone would suffice 
to prove that the relation was still to seek. This is a verdict 
of inductive Logie wliiidi has bt?en strangely disregarded both 
by phrenologists and ilieir opiKuients. The opponents of 
phrenology are too apt to argue as if the exceptional cases 
destroyed the cases of obsened cf>rre.spondence ; the advo- 
cat4»s of phreiioU>gy almost universally argue as if the excep- 
fums were siuijdy unexplained jdienomena by no means 
impugning the legitimacy of their principles. They cling to 
the facts of corres|K>ndeiice, and, aware of the logical error 
of their ojipoiieiits, aw’are that no amount of exceptional 
c*a8i*s can destroy the evidence which proves <i causal relation, 
have oViTlooked the equally iini>erative conclusion that one 
exceptional case jK^ints to an ineoinpleteness ui their genera- 
lisation ; and where the exceptions are numerous the incom- 
pleteness must be great. 

Now nothing is more certain than that observation in 
daily life, and obsen’aiion of remarkable cases, disclose nu- 
merous and striking exceptions. The writings of anti-phreno-* 
legists abound in such, I will here mention but one, that of 
Mangiamele, the calculating boy, an excellent accouitt of 
which is to be found in the work named below.^ He was the 

* Loirm Za M^fcinr et U* Mrdecint, 1867. From my review of thui 

work io Bl«ckv 0 oa» Mofftuwe, December, 1857, in an article entitled * Phrendogy 
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son of a Sicilian shepherd, and from infancy hod i^iven si^^iis 
of a remarkable calculating power, although he had not been 
taught arithmetical methods, nor indeed an^iihing of the 
science of Number. He was entirely self-taught ; yet the 
rapidity with which he solved the most intricate arithmetical 
problems without the aid of graphic signs, was marvellous, 
and astounded the Academic des Sciences. Here was entirtdy 
a crucial instance for Phrenology : a faculty so exceptional 
in its vigour must have a corresponding development of its 
organ. But what was the fact? Instead of an eininence on 
that part of the skull assigned to the organ of Number, then* 
was an absolute depression. The fact was admitted b}* the 
phrenologists ; and indeed was ttK> patent to be dispnti'd ; 
but Broussais and Dumortier endeavoured to ov;ide it by 
afiBrming that Mangiamele had, in reality, no siK'cial develop- 
ment of the faculty of Number, he effected his marvellous 
feats of calculation by — genius, imaguiation, and extr.ioi'di- 
nary powers of induction and generalisation ! The dilemma 
here is formidable ; either the Ijoy could subtract, divide, and 
multiply with astonishing rapidity and pn'cision by means t>f 
his Causality, Comparison, Eventuality, Individusility (the 
organs invoked to explain his manifestations), in whi<‘h cast* 
the organ of Number, established by Call, on examination of 
heads of celebrated calculators, is a fictitm and a siijierfliiity, 
the functions being performed by other organs ; or one 
org^ may take upon itself vicariously the function f.»f 
another, and all jihrenologiciil obsen'ation becomes doubtful. 
A man destitute of Tune may tlius enchant the ears of 
Europe by means of his Causality; another may till his 
house with the squalling children of his neighbours by the 
operation of his Comparison or Individuality. We can never 
say to what organ any action is due ; and all the phrenolo- 
gical cases are discredited, on such a supposition. George 
Bidder is always cited as a clenching casc’of correspondence 
between calculating power and the configuration assigned to 

in Fninro,' 1 haTo borrowed the accoant in the text. Jn the Mmo article there ere 
other striking cmtHk 
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Number. So far good. But now comes the case of Man- 
giamele, with powers not less remarkable, and on his skull 
there is a depression instead of an elevation. That is to say, 
the faculty is present in the absence of the organ — or, to 
speak more accurately, the fimulty is enormous where the 
organ is unusually small. 

Another and still more convincing example is that of the 
eerubcllum assigned os the organ of amativeness, and con- 
sidered by phrenologists to be one of the best established 
orgsins in their scheme, founded upon numerous facts of com- 
l>arutivc amitoniy, pathology, and common observation. It 
is only necessary to intem^ate tlie works of comparative' 
anatomists, physiologists, and pathologists, to see that the 
disi»r<H)f of this hypothesis is overwhelming. 'What the 
fuiicticms of the cen*bollum are, wo do not know as yet; but 
one thing we positively know, and that is, that it is not the 
organ <»f sexual desire.* 

I might tiikc eaich organ in turn, and show that against the 
facts phrenologists adduce in its favour, on array of facts can 
be adduced against it, sufticient, if not to disprove altogether 
the cranioscopic liyimthesis, at any rate to throw such doubt 
u]>r»n it as to be reconciled only by a rational explanation, 
which must come from a true psychological law. The 
rational explanation would either show the exceptional facts 
to be perturbations of the law; and these perturbations might 
or might not ailmit of induction to some subsidiaiy law ; or 
it would show that the generalisation itself was imperfect. 
In any case tlie facts observed preserve their value ; both the 
facts against, and the facts in favour of the generalisation. 
That the counterfacts invoked by anti-phrenologists ore not 
always of the nature of perturbations, but of direct contradic- 
tions, may be readily shown. Although inductive Logic refuses 

* Etch M. Bodiu,ai«i>, who acrepta Oau.’b priDciplea, hut ia vnaUe to aee tho 
eridenro for the loealiimtiona, and conaequontly rejecta Cianioaeopy, haa reeently 
declaivd, ‘ quant 4 la localiaation do rinatinct de la gdn^iation dana le cerrelet, je 
auia un do crus qui I'ont comlNittue de la maniire la plus idacdue, mala toqjonra an 
roapectant le principe fiuidamental do la plurality et de la apdeialitd dee oigaoM 
cdtdbiaux.’ JSutUHit de FAcad, de MUecine, Avril 1865, p. 686. 
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to conclude against the cases of corresi^ondenee siiiiiily on the 
ground of coses of non-corresi>ondenee (perturhutions), it. 
forces us to conclude on the ground of direct contradiction. 
Let us consider the case of Mangianiele. Fifty exanqdes of 
the organ of Number largely develoiMnl, without corrc‘S|Kmd- 
ing activity of the functional inanifestatioiu would not disturb 
the value of the observed cc»rrespondi*nces ; for these iiiijierfeet 
'manifestations may liave Invn duo to various ijorturbi.ig 
causes. But one case of the presence of an unusual ai‘1ivity 
of the function in the absence of the t^rgan, or rating in a 
remarkable deticiency i*f the orgsin. is a ilirect contnidi(*ti<»n 
i»f the 8upi>o8eil relation l^etween the function aiul the organ ; 
and leads either to a relin<|iiishnituit f»f the hy|M»tlu‘sis, or 
dissolves the very basis on which phrenology is ercrtiMl. For 
if functions can lx* active where tln'corresjMindiiig organs an* 
deficient, or if one organ can takt* on the fuui'ti»»n t»f amuht r. 
eranioscopiral indh*atio!i is fallacious. 

It is, therclbre, sinijilv on tlu* gnunid of nf»n-con*fsp<iiifb*iir«> 
with fact, as obser\'L*<l nnighlv in c«»tniii(»n. an«l as rig«*ri»uslv 
tested by the more precise iii«*th<Nls of st iene*-, that (’raiiius- 
eopy has failed to gain general aecrptanee. lMireii«»|iigists 
have collecteil cases with gn*at assiduity ; tli*-se pn^senl aii 
imposing array j but scientific sceptieism bn»ug!it to their 
exaiiiiiiation discloses fatal discrepamu'e^. 1 snv iii*thing of 
the loose way in which inniiy ^>f tin* j>hr**no|f>gir;il fai*ts an* 
determined, though this alone would gn*aily diininish th.*ir 
presumptive value;* it is enough that daily obsenatiem, 

* 'An li<*u d employer I»' U dAit« ixn onlrf di- fAiiA fjui If 

compoflrnKrfiit ni hif-n, 0*11 f! S| ur/bfitu ooi tmiwitini I<^urN miii 

I fipwque ttknjoum U ftimplf iiwttai ••!,!«« inland, plu* !•«»:«. 

il r^nt fiiriU* do iruir*' n#* rfCnpuvMit » cWiiuo df 
Inapsi. mc/l* iHW Im hMUnn^n pnW* nmiA qui U n'idit.* 

h oLt Jtr p.fM nourcfie mamnr mlw: Ijfa ukt : AnnU^rntr Ah 

SrrtytTLF, i p. 4S0. To tii« mne* rfli-rt PAJKMm • Ht^ krrehes w tFHrrjAkn/r, 1 »3S. 
i p. to JTIw^ rriHjiititj of phnxtiolii| 7 i»t« in nt tiiofii qotu* tmiftet. CUll montioti* ih** 
esu^ of ft tiookwllrr iNffii l>liiidf who luid tirvt-rtlM'IcMi. !»? meftum of hi* orpin of 
«^#!onr. of tli«* duriinrthm ainl Imrtiiont of cotonr** r. 

p. Ho;; nml Mr. Oorilge romlN». Hoi in llif IrM •nppt/rfti of fturh ft • fcrt,* iwonln 
Uuit h*’ fttMP kiM v ‘ft blind iiiftfii wbo diftfiiipiitttoJ cidoofft wiih grmi ftcciinwy 
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practising tlie sams loose methods of determination, con- 
stantly alights on glaring discrepancies ; and that scientific 
observation, guided by precise methods, uniformly discredits 
the phrenological localisations. 

But Cranioscopy might be true, or sufficiently true to 
warrant the acceptance of its facts of correspondence between 
cranial configuration and mental manifestations, yet Phre- 
nology, or the Physiology of the, Bmin which has hitherto 
ibriiied its scientific basis, might be very far from true. Gall 
i!i*h*ed suj»iM>8ed otlionvise. He maintained that it was 
[nin*ly by crainioscojiic indications we could determine the 
crrcbral functions.* Unless the organs were all situated at 
th»* surface of the brain, and (note this point!) were limited 
triihiu the stiprrjlrial Urn Its, Cranioscopy could be no more 
than IMiysingiioiny, a rough indication of general conditions, 
not an unat^iuiical guide to fiuictums. In other w’ords, the 
l»a>is of IMireiiology rests on four positions: 

1. That the grey matter of the convolutions is the organic 
substance of all psj’chical actions. 

2. That no other jiart <»f the nervous system has any 
essential connection with the mind. 

That each distinct faculty has its distinct organ. 

4. That eu'di organ is a limited area of grey matter. 

Of these four fundamental positions, only the third is true, 
and even that is left in vagueness, for Gall nowhere determines 
\Yhat eoii'^titutes a Faiculty, he nowhere descrilics on Organ. 
'J'he other three are all more or less false. If it is mainly to 
(.ialKs impulsion that seituice owes the definite notions which 
enable us to reject his hy^jK^thesis, wo must pay him our 
tribute even wliile rejecting his views. There is nothing 
derogatory to him in asserting that his knowledge of the 
nervous system was incomplete, and that he had very im- • 
perfect notions of what, strictly speaking, constitjited an 

mennn of touch • iVhrmology, p. 413). Could not Mr. Combe detect the dif- 
forruco butwer'u in^xuUUinfi colours and distin^iishinf; coloured objects? the 
one being boyi>n(I the rouse of touch, the other being simply Snenoas of touch. 

* Fvncfiouii, til. pp. 2, 4. 
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Organ. On the latter point, Biolog)^ is still without a satis- 
factory definition ; and many biologists confound properties of 
tissue with functio^is of organs. Having made this general 
remark, 1 will proceed to show, briefiy, yet it is to be hoped 
conclusively, the unteuableness of Gall’s cerebral views. 

1. The grey matter of ilhc convolutions. ‘ L’on sait que les 
fonctions, propres k chaque systemc de nerfs, soiit r«5alisei*s 
4nns leur ex 2 >aiision peripherique ; or j*ai deuioiitre que les 
eirconvolutions du ceiveau ne soiit autre chose que rexpaii- 
sion peripherique des faiseeaux dout il sc compose ; jmr const*- 
quent, les eirconvolutions du cer^'cau doivciit ctre rccoiinuos 
j>our les parties ou s'exercent les instincts, les seiitiiiu*ns, los 
penchans, les talens, en general les forces inorulcs et iiitol- 
lectuelles.’ * 

Waiving for the present all consideration of the second 
jiroposition, which excludes eveiy other ixirtioii'<»f the nervt>ns 
system, and limits psychical functions to the convfdutioiis of 
the cerebrum and corebelliun, I reinark that Gall alt4M^i*ther 
fails to seize the distinction between functions and pro]H*rties 
of tissue, and consequently makes no uttenipt to dc*iine each 
cerebral organ, beyond the limitation of a given siiperfitdiil 
area in an nnifortn substance. The properties of the velvet 
(to recur to our former illnstnitiim) depend on the structure 
of the velvet ; the uses to which tljat velvet is put are in no 
sense determined by the folds in the velvet, but by llu* con- 
nections of each part with other parts : thus the skirt, InKldicc, 
sleeves, wristbands, and waistband, are various distinct piirts 
of the velvet dress, but the jiroiH^rties of the velvet do not 
vary with this variation of the* uses which they subserve. It 
is the same with the grey matter of tin? brain : that also is an 
uniform substance, variously folded into convolutions, and 
variously connected with difierent parts of the organism ; the 
special properly of this uniform substance is Sensibility ; the 
special functions subserved by it, dei>end upon its organic 
connections. In connection with the various Senses, its 
functions will be perceptions of Sight, Sound, Touch, Smell, 
and Taste. In connection with visceral organs, its fuiMioiis 

* ii. p. 13. 
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will be perceptions of systemic sensations. In connection 
with muscular organs, its functions will be volitional. The 
brain has often been compared to a galvanic battery. Let us 
adopt the comparison. On the ends of the two conducting 
win>s, two pieces of charcoal are fixed, and the result is the 
electric light ; the two conductors are placed in a solution, 
and the rt^sult is a chemical decom][)osition ; the two con- 
ductors are placed in a mixture of gases, and the result is a 
chemical composition ; the conductors are placed in relation 
with a tidegniphic apparatus, and the result is a transmission 
of a message from one country to another. But all these 
various results have been due to the various appUcaiwns of 
the electric force, they have not been due to varieties in the 
hatterj'. By no insiK-ctiou of the battery could these results 
liavc been divined ; by no numeration of the several galvanic 
coujiles could these pheiKuneiia have been discriminated. The 
jdienonuMia did not wholly dei>end on the plates of zinc and 
CM|»]H»r ; tln'y did not at all depend upon the relative positions 
nf those coujdes in the battery; and yet to enmnerate the 
various cmi volutions of the cerebrum, and affix to each, and 
to separati* areas t»f each, the various functions of the mind, 
is as unsciciitilie as to assign the electric light to one conple, 
the tclegniph ti^ another, and the chemical decomposition to 
a third eoujdo, irresjnvtive of their connections. 

Uf this tiull bad no suspicion. As I have said, he had the 
vagu(*st ideas of what constituted an organ; and although he 
declared, and truly declared, that the faculties, being sepa- 
rate, required separate organs, he nowhere endeavours to 
demonstrate a cerebral organ. At one time bo seems to con- 
sider it a bundle of fibres ; at another a single fibre. That it 
could be uciiher he never suspected. ‘ Le cerveau consistant 
eii plusieurs divisions dont les fonctions sont totalement dif- 
fiwntes, il existo plusieurs faisceaux primitifs, qui jpor leur 
developpemcnt contribuent a le produire conform&nent aux 
lois aiixquelles ob^issent les autres systAmes • • nous rangeons 
parmi les fiiisceaux les pyramides ant^rieures et portSrietireB, 
les fdisceaux qui sorteut immediatement des corps olivaires. 
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et encore quelques autres.’* Granting the hypothesis, we 
should have to remark first, that the bundles were too few fi»r 
the seven-and-twenty faculties; and secondly, that those 
bundles are not to be discriminated on the area of j|^e con- 
volutions. Subsequently, he was disposed to regard every 
fibre in the nerves, or in the brain, as a little organ by itself, f 
The conception of a fibre or a bundle of fibres constituting 
^an organ, will surprise the philosophic biologist. 

It seems to me, that the objection which arises from the 
preceding exposition is fatal to Gall's seheinc. Ho affiniusl 
that the brain was not a single i»rgan having a single functiiui, 
but a complex unity of various organs having iliverse 
fimctions. He established this position ]>y an overwholiniiig 
array of evidence. But when he came to taki* tln» next step, 
and assign each function to its particular organ in tin? bniiiu 
he was wholly without a principle of determination, he 
neither conceived steadily what an organ was, ni»r att«Mnpted 
anatoiiueally to discriminate the parts of the bniin that each 
organ involved. J Con.Hideriiig that then* are some sixty 
distinct parts in the whole encephalon, each of which has 
received its distinct name, we were nurely in need of some 
guide which would lead us amid the lahyrinth, and jH»int out 
which parts were severally gnmiM-d into distinct organs y 
Gall, who revoliitionisiKl the iiioile of diss**cliiig tin* Ifmin, 
had no better guide than what cranial configunitioiis might 
suggest. The iiiti^nial structure of this cuiiiiiently c^uiiplex 
ap]>aratu8 was to l>e disn*garded ; and oiir attenthin fixed on 
the variations of the surface. Oii»* might ns reasonably 

* Gall: Anat. rf Ph^^UA. du SyMfhn^ i. p. 271 , To tho mno eff* l 

Sia icKiiBni : OftMTratii/ns tur In pp 74, S4. 

t Op. cU. IT. p. 8. 

J M. pAiimAFPK hM w#ill rmArkM. • If «i 9ttipiH4*r qno OaII Tout rn pT- 
foctiobtiant i ABStomic clu ii<^rvoiix p«r d*iin}M>rt 4 tttiA trurauJi c|ttt muAtitu* t*i 

«»in tiur> Arif Tt'ifiqtio lo plu9 glorirux. n'ait fia« f«ii ptrtor rMriir^rrltn* *ur 
pioiftA f|oi . uAAeot prMriA^fnii^t ^ m^rrir A rrrifJ**r )a do mn iTirt^mr, ^'il 

avail pu iK*moiiln*r In pi*hpiMpnr li^mivphrmo rff4l«nittx fti« d^»mp»fa* 
ori^AncA d»tinrt«. rfimAjM-jiidiiut aiut duplinrlm donl il 

admcltAii I'ff AiKlrncY^.* BttPrttn dr tAcad. dt Mid- ring, mAi 1S45, p. CS4.^ 
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exx^lain the mechanism of the clock by the i>ositipn of the 
figures on its dial. 

The subject of the convolutions is one which might furnish 
an instinctive chapter, did space permit ; but I must content 
myself with affirming ^hat the researches of anatomists have 
disproved every point advanced by Gall. Curiously enough, 
M. Ciiinille Dareste has placed beyond dispute the fact, that 
tli(' inuuber and depth of the convolutions bear no direct 
proprirtion to the development of iutelligence, whereas they 
fhi bear a din»et pn»i>ortion to the size of the animal. Tlius, 
given the size of the animal in imy genus, and he can predict 
whiit are its convolutions ; or vice versa, given the con- 
vuliitions, and he can i>rcdiet the size of tlie animal. ‘ Toutes 
les esjHices a cer\'eau lisse ont une ixftite taille ; toutes les 
especes ai circonvadutions nombreuscs et compliqu^s sont, an 
rontraire, de grande taille.' * 

In a word, the convolutions cannot be accepted as the 
* i»rgans * of the faculties ; imr even as correctly indicating 
the organs. They are simply folds of an uniform tissue ; 
this tissue has a jK^culiar jiropcrty. Sensibility, which 
ax»plied in difl'ereut connecthms serves various functions; but 
the onjnns conHiitui^d out of ihenv r/maec/cd parts are no 
nu>n» to be identified with the particular portions of the 
vesii-ular tissue which supply’' their Sensibility, than the 
telegraph is to be identified with the plates which supply its 
elcctricit>. Thus it is that tlie area of convolution which 
in one man might be connected witli a jieculiar mechanism, 
in another might be so inii>erfectly connected with that 
mechanism, or might supply so imperfect a mechanism, that 
the results would be ditfcrent or even opposed. Of this 
Cranioscopy can tell nothing. It is limited to the surface. 
And hence it is that the skull is considered sufficient evidence. 
The surface of the skull tells as much as the sur&ce of the 
brain ; as much and as little. 

I will merely in passing observe, that the axiom of which 
so much use is made by phrenologists, ^ other things equal, 

* Antm/ftt drtt Mmcm Kstwrcftrs^ 3i^me s^rie xvii. 30 and 4itaM alria i. 73, 
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size is the measure of power,* though indisputable, is fallacious^- 
since the ‘ other things * never are equal- If the exteniol 
indications were expressions of the internal structure, size 
would be a measure of power, and Cranio 8 Coi>y a ^idc to 
character : unhappily it is not so. 

liet us now pass to the second i)08itiuii on which Plire- 
«i|lipology is based, that the cerebrum only is the seat of the 
psychical faculties. Gall has here the vast majority of 
biologists on his tide- ,Then* is Bcan*ely one teacher in a 
hundred who does not declare the Hraiii- and the liniin 
exclusively, to be the organ of the mind. I have elsewhere * 
marshalled abundant facts and arguments in dispnnjtf of this 
illogical and obstructive Jhyi>othesw ; but ft>r the pre?a*iit it 
is enough to {K>int out that Gall was in <kp]H>situ»ii t 4 ) his 
own principles when he thus liiuitiMl the si*at of psycdiical 
faculties. In opj>a 8 ition to logic, fur he thertdw implietl that 
community of structure did not cany community of pn»jM*rty : 
implied that guiigliu in oiu* {lart of tlie system hud not t!i«* 
same Sensibility as ganglia in uiuithcr. In op|N»siti 4 >ii t<» 
zoological observation, for he thendw implied tliat the 
instincts luid projMuisities exhihitM by animals with hniins 
could not be iimnifest«*tl hy animals without hr.iius, wlu*reas 
it is notorious that the instinct <»r pnq>ug:itioii. t I k* instinct of 
destructiveness, the instinct const ructiveiiess, and others, 

are manifested by animals having no brSins, nothing but 
simple ganglia. 

He had indeed a glitn|>se c»f the h»gicui error when be was 
treating of the grvy substunce of tin* couvidutioiis as the 
origin of the nerves, for la* tiiere jisks ‘ [»oiut|uoi auroit-idle 
dans le cerveau une destination difff^route de cclie quVlie a 
dans les autres aysieines nenreux ? ’ t llad he not lH*cn 

• rHiysiJojfjf GmmM vol. ia. RriMLru Waoicmi ftndi binnkrtf r^m- 

fMfthd hj Uw of sxpnhmmt to rvUMri hi* funorr ruavs and to mlmii 

tbo •juatcfnec of pijrJiiad nuuiiCMUitioiKi to tli« nWiyr of iho tmui. * J<* nrtpik- 
oai* mlttM qo*iia cortaoi DcAobfo d« |>b^ooiia^Of4 poycbiqiiiNi priiiwtoiat rli**x U'* 
|>iSnoM attiqiMkoo m ottlooi U c«nrr*ii, h crirelct, H taii« Ho 

Jowrmti 4t U ISOI, it. 541. Mj ««penin«*utft on 

rvpAilr* ati4 tiis««ls sbovod ihc porwitssoo oi fm/otuCBl flUSiifMUliotui aft<'r the 
bond b»»l looi CPIS oC 

t Uau. : Jjiof. cf j49». 1. 143. 
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Inisiled by his hypothesis of the nutritive office of the vesicular 
substance since refuted), and had he conceived Sensi- 

bility as the property of this tissue, he would have reversed 
his question and asked, ^ Why has this tissue Sensibility in 
the convolutions, and not in every other ganglionic mass ? * 

Gall’s principles demanded that* the subjective analysis 
should correspond wuth the biological analj'sis, and that 
mental manifestations should be affiliated on the physical 
organs; but his Cranioseopy could not accommodate itself 
to such a procedure : it demanded that the cerebrum should 
be the exclusive seat of tlie jisyehical faculties, and that the 
surface of the cerebrum should in its varieties reveal the 
t»rguns of those faculties. 

Jf the reader has followed these few pages with assent, he 
will see that the basis of PhreiK»log}'' is laid on shifting sand ; 
and that if men of science have long since declined to occupy 
themselves w*ilh the h^qiothesis, it is because the alleged facts 
of Cranioseopy are not found to be sufficiently accurate and 
general to warrant confidence in that Art, and because the 
Psychology and Physiology which Gall and his successors 
offer us, are neither reconeileable with psychological analysis, 
nor with the present condition of Anatomy and Physiology.* 

The course of our History now leads us to the important 
movemont in Germany, which, begim by Kant, ran a rapid 
aind brilliant career till it came to a crisis in the Hegelian 
school. I have placed Gall before Kant, although chronology . 
is thereby somewhat disturbed, in order that from Kant the 
course of evolution might be followed without interruption. 

* Space has not permitted the citation of a tithe of the axgnments and obserra- 
tioiis which discnnlit Phrenology. The student is referred to L^ur: d§ 

V Orffanolf^e, and his subsequent work La de la far condusiTe 

examples against the sjwcial localisations; also to PnrssB, La Mkfficinr et Iss 
Medecins, With regard ^to Anatomy and Pby'siology almost any and erezy 
modem woik may be consulted ; but I^runr and Qbatiouet, Anatamie Coa^parSi 
du Sj/sthne Ntrveux ; or Wagmbb, “NeHroloffisehe Vnterauchimgen^ may be qMcisI^ 
named, the former abounding in fhets drawn from oomparatiTe anatomy, wIimIi 
admit of no escape. 
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NINTH El’OCn. 


Recurrence to fundamental question respecting the 
Origin of Knowledge. 


CHAPTER I. 

KAST. 


{ I. Life of Kaxt. 

I MMANUEL KANT was bom at Koni^b<.>rf;, in Prussia, 
22nd of April. 1721. His family came orif^iiially from 
Scotland, and clianged tlieir name «>f Cant into Kant to suit 
the German pronunciation. This Scottish origin, when 
taken in conjunction with his philos<>phicul connection with 
Hume, has some little interest. His father was a widdler, a 
man of tried inti.'grity. His mother was somewhat stwen*, 
hut upright, speaking the truth, and exaeftng it. Kant n-as 
earlj bred in a lore of trutli and hud before him such 
examples of moral worth as must materially have con> 
tributed to form his own inflexible principles. 

Madame de Stael has remarked, that there is scaroely 
another Example, except in Grecian histoiyr, of a life so 
rigorously philosophical as that of Kant. He lived to a great 
age, and never once quitted the snows of murky Kbnigsbeig. 
There he passed a calm and happy existence, meditating, 
profeartng, and writing. He had mastered all the sciences *, 
he had studied languages, and cultivated literature. He 
lived and died a type of the German Professor : he rose, 
smoked, drank his coffee, wrote, lectured, took his daily walk 
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always at precisely the some hour. The cathedral clock, it 
was said, was not more punctual in its moTements than 
Immanuel Kant.* 

He was early sent to the University. There he began and 
there he ended his career. Mathematics and physics prin- 
cipally occupied his attention at first and the success with 
which he pursued these studies soon manifested itself in 
various publications. He predicted the existence of the' 
planet Uranus ; and Herschel himself, after discovering it, 
admitted Kant’s having first announced it. 

But none of. these publications attracted much attention 
till the renown of his Critique of Pure Recuon had made 
rveiything produced by him a matter of interest. Nor did 
the Critique itself attract notice at first. The novelty of its 
views, the rcpulsivencss of its terminology and style, for 
some time obscured its real value. This value was at length 
discovered and made known. All Germany rang with 
praises of the new philosophy. Almost every ‘chair’ was 
filled by a Kantist. Numberless books and not a few 
pamphlets came rapidly fiom the press, either attacking or 
defending the principles of the Critical Philosophy. Kant 
had likened himself to Copernicus. The disciples likened him 
both to Copernicus and Newton, declaring that he had not 
only changed the whole science of Metaphysics, as Coper- 
nicus changed the science of Astronomy, but bad also con- 
sumnuited the science he originated. 

Tlie Critique was, he tells us, the product of twelve years* 
meditation. It was written in less than five months. These 
two facts sufficiently explain the defects of its composition. 
In his long meditations he had elaborated his system, divided 
and subdivided it, and completed its heavy and useless 
terminolog}'. In the rapidity of composition ^ had no time> 
for the graces of style, nor for that all-important clramess of 
structure which (depending os it does upon the due gradatioia 
of the parts, and upon the clearness with wl^h the pairts 

* He mentione having once been kept two or three days from hii promenade bj 
reading BouMeeu’e which had jnet eppeaxed. 
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themsdres are conceived) may be regarded as the great 
desideratum of a philosophical style. 

But in spite of these defects — sbfects which would have 
been pardoned bj no public but a German public — the 
Critique became celebrated, and its author had to endure the 
penalty of celebrity. * He was pestered with numerous colls 
of curious strangers, who would not leave Eouigsberg witli- 
ng having seen him. To the ctu'ious were added tlie ad- 
muing. Enthusiastic scholars undertook long journeys to 
see their great master. Professor Renss one day walked 
into his study, saj'ing brusquely that * he had travtdieil ai 
hundred and sixty miles to see and sp<>uk Avith Kant.’ Tlie 
visits became so numen^us, that in the latter pairt of his lift* 
he contented himself with niert'Iy showing himself at tht* 
door of his study for a tew minutes. 

Kant never spoke o^ his own system, and from his housa* 
the snlgect was entirely banished. He scarcely read ainy of 
the attars on his works : he hud enough of Philosi»phy in 
his study and lecture-room, and was glud to cscaijae from it 
to the topics of the day. 

He died on the 12th of Febniarr, 1804, in the eightieth 
year of his age, retaining his powers almost to the last. He 
. latterly, during his illness, talked much' of his opproaiching 
end. ‘ I do not fear death,’ he said, ‘ fur 1 know how to 
die. I assure you that if I knew this night was to be my 
' last, I would raise my hauids, and say “ God be praised ! ” 
The case would be far different if I had ever caused the 
miseiy of any of his creature.s.’ 

A picture of Kant’s daily habits, and many interesting 
traits of his cUfuracter, will be found in the works named 
below.* 1 cannot find space for such details ; nor for more 
than a passing mention of Kant’s relation to Swedenboi^, of 

* IVnovni : iU» Lthms tmd Ckerakttr Immanutl Kanft, IS04. A 

tnognphj tvTt«r‘4l by Hast bimelf, though qpt iiahlii)lw»i dariiia hi* lifeline. 
tVASUXSXi ; Immantut Xtmt i* tiintm Ulftm LArniffiikrtm, 11104. Thi* ha* been 
tvprodnaed hjr Dn QnncKT: Wtirkt, Hi., ‘I.Mt Uaye of Immennel Kant,' whereShe 
Engdiiih render will do well to eeek it. SananBr: Xante KttgrnflUt in the edition 
of Kmt’e woAe by Boanfxsjjis sod ffeavnoiT. 
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which such unjustifiable use is often made th,e admirers 
of tl^ latter, who proclaim, with emphasis, that Eant 
testified to the truth 4 pf Swedenborg’s elairvoyoMce. He 
did nothing of the kind. In his Letter on Swedenborg* he 
narrates two of the reported, cases of Swedenboi^’s dair~ 
voyance, and says he knows not hg^ to disprove them, they 
being supix>rted by such respectable testimony; but he 
nowhere testifies to them himself; and in the Anthro- 
pologie, §§ 35 and 37,t his energetic contempt for Sweden- 
borgiaiiism and all other Schwdrmerei is unequivocally 
expressed. 


§ II. The Critical Philosophy. 

Kant was iind^mbtedly one of the i»rofoundest of tliinkers, 
ami pr<Hliiced' MO deep and agitating an impression on the 
mind of Enrojie, that he may be said to hare -given anew 
asi»ect to several of the fundamental qiiestions of Meta- 
ph ysies ; yet there was nothing new in his Method, and 
little that was absolutely new in his results. Previous 
thinkers luul reiitdieil similar results ; but there was a 
novelty in the systematic precision of his results which gave 
them a clearness that amounted to a revelation. When we 
have translated his technical and often cumbrous terminology 
into ordinary language, we find the thought a familiar one ; 
but we also find that Eant has given it a sharpness of 
definition which renders it uuforgetable, and that he has 
shown its unsuspected relations to other thoughts. How 
much of his influence may be due to the very novelty and 
obscurity of his exposition, it would be difficult to estimate; 
Undoubtedly the form is at first repulsive v but those whom 
it does not wholly repel it finally fascinates. The history 
of Philosophy is indeed, to a great extent, a history df 
the fascination exercised by phrases. Students begin by de- 
claiming against East’s style, are piqued into vanquidiing 
its difficulties, and end in overvaluing their difBeult conquest. 

* JOetne Antkrofelcgieeke Sehr^tm (Thwl Tii. p. Ad. BoasmauMB)! 

t AbtheiL pu 89 
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Ab I shall have to express dissent at almost every turn, I 
must allowed to beg^ my exposition with an emphatic 
expression of deep veneration for the mighty intellect 
which produced the Critique of Pure Iteamn. But it is only 
as a thinker, not as a writer, that Kant deserves applause. 
Speaking from a tole|pibly extensive acquaiutance with 
nhilosophic literature, I cannot name a work of real power 
^hich exhibits such an utter disregard of every condition of 
good style as is exhibited by tlie Kriftk. Its terminology is 
the least of its ofieuees. Its comix>8itioii is disgraceful. The 
sentenoos are long, clumsy and involved ; the siqiarato clauses 
are seldom well eonstnicted, and these cluusi^s are rather 
thrown together tliaii logically suI>onlinattHl. Approximative 
expression and bail construction render it Lnexpn>sHibly 
fatiguing. To find a rival to it, we must gv> back to the work 
of Archimedes, whbre that great gepnieter has set forth pro- 
positions which require to be read several times betbre the 
student seizes the meaning of the pnqHisition tn be dc^ 
monstrated. As u critic remark.«i: * Avant d*arriver a la fin on 
a oublie le commenceuieut. II fuiit les r«*Iire bien des fiii.s 
avant de compreiidre quelle est la pnipositioii a denioiitrt*r. 
On pent juger quelle sera la difiicultc de siiivre tout le ib'*- 
veloppement de la demonstration meme, et qiudle a Hurtout 
^te celle de la decouvrir a iiioiiis qne ce grand gtkiiiieire 
n*ait employe des sigiies abreviutifs qu*il trait jais fait coii- 
nuitre.’ * Kant defends himself by assuming that it is the 
absence of * jK»pularity * and * euhTtuiiimetit ’ which causiHl 
men to dip into and not resid the Kritik\ and he has an easy 
retort against any philfisopher who should demand such 
C]vialitie8.t But the objection bad a chnfper simree. And tlie 
prix>f of it is seen in the singular misappn^hension of his 
meaning which is fn?quently exhibited by men thoroughly 
versed in meta{ihysical speculations, and careful students of 
his work. It is not enough to ]>oiiit to men like Sir 

^ All HAWKi : «ian9 Us sHsncfs de ntisn»mru«smt, ISSA, p. 88. 

t SH jrdsr km^fUgen Werk#, id. fiUatxifmttS, iii- 

p. 172. 
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W. Hamilton, Mr. Mansel and Victor Cousin, who are 
arraigned as having flagrantlj misunderstood him on certain 
j)oints ; but among the Germans, nay among the Eantians 
themselves, there is perpetual controversy as to what his 
nirt ^ i« in g was. So little composition is there in the Kritik 
that a controversy has arisen, an4 is yet far from settled, 
respecting the changes in doctrine, as well as in exposition, 
introduced in the second edition of the Kritik. Michelet, 
Schopenhauer, and Kuno Fischer affirm a radical change; 
Ueberweg and Mr. MahafPy affirm complete consistency.* 

Kant never writes well ; but he is intelligible in other 
works, and repulsive only in the Kritik. On this account, and 
on others, .the student is advised to leave that work in peace 
until he has, from- other sources, mastered the Kantian prin- 
ciples ; which may easily be done by some such course as 
this : Beginning with Mr. Mansers Prottgomma LogicOf and 
Victor Cousin’s Lemons surKant, he may take in hand Apelt’s 
Mtiaphysiky which nproiluces the Kantian ideas in a clear 
style ; he is then fitted for Kant's Prolegomena^ which is a 
popular exiMisition expressly written to make the Kritik 
intelligible.t 

There are several parts of the system which, although 
occupying students of German Philosophy and interesting in 
relation to Kant, need not be touched on here, since they 
hsirdlv come within the course of historical evolution. Even 
on those points which it is necessary for me to consider I 
must be briefer than I should desire. 

From Spinoza to Kant the great question we have seen to 
be this : Have we any ideas which can be accepted as ob- 

• KrtroFiflcnEH: Com menfaty on Kants Kritik, Translate by J. P. MABAirTt 
1 86tt. U EHKBWKO : De priori ei potieriore/ormu Kantianm Criliaaa Rationia Acrip, 
1861, and SpUem tier Logik, 186/i. 

t * It dvftcribea the way in which Kant readied hie discoveriee. It diow^a 
whole critical inTeetigationin ite natural untrammelled coureet and therefore not only 
dmwtt us but facilitates our view of the inner construction of theoridcal philoaoidcr.' 
Kuxo FiacHKS, op,eii, 24. This work, which would be easily intelligible to the 
English public, has not found a translator, whereas thcr on all grounds 

repulaive. lias bven seTeial times tjranslated. I shall ooeaatonaUy avail n^pelf of 
the merituriouB Tendon by Mr Msullwubx pnbliahed in BMa PkitoaopkM 
lAbrary. 
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jectiTe traihs, and which, remored firom the possible illusions 
of the senses and the understanding, may f>e made tlie basis 
of a Philosophy lerealing the realities of existence ? 

This question, variously answered, resolved itself into the 
^ore definite question : Have we any ideas independent of 
'Experience 9 

It had become evident that before we could detenu inc 
objective value of our knowledge we wen* bound to inves- 
tigate the nature and conditions of the knowing fticulties. 
Ontology thus was for a time superseded by Psychology. 
The attempts to settle the psychological question harc> 
already been exhibited in our chapters on Liocke, Hume, the 
Sensational School, the Scotch School, and Gall. AH thesi> 
proclaim Experience the foundation of knowledge : luid yet 
inasmuch as Experience led irresistibly to Scepticism this 
was a dilemma which seemed only to be avoidinl b}’ seeking 
refiige in Common Sense, i.e. a denial of Philosophy. Kunt 
declined this refuge.* He saw two conceptions of the world 
to be logically tenable : Materialism' and Scepticism : he 
rejected both, and strove to reconcile what was true in Ixdh 
with what was true in the « priori dtictrine. He called his 
system a Critieitm. His object was to examine into the 
nature of this Experience which led to Scepticism. Whili> 
mpn were agree<l that Experience was the source of all 
knowledge, Kant asked himself, \'ntnt is this £x{M;rience’/ — 
What are its Elements ? 

The problem he set himself to solve was but a new aspect 
of the problem of Ix>ckc’8 Eway. On this deep and intricate 
question of human knowledge two opposite parties had been 
finme^— the one declaring that all our knowledge was given 
in Experience, and that all the materials were derived from 
Sensation, and Beflection upon those materials; the other 
declaring that these only Amushed a portion of our know- 
ledge. This seec«& pariy maintained that there were 

* Hr Mid it WM MUld# ifmnlioB Mpd^rn limM whtrrl^j tb« imipttMt 
noodlAonia pUm bisMlf imi • Iml wiUi pwdbMidwit ibiaiW. : 

Vorr^de, Werke, ill 170. 
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elcmentB of knowledge wkicli not only were never derived 
from aensation, but which absolutely iranteended all sensation. 
Sucli, for instance, is the id ea of Sub stance. Experience 
only informs ns of qualiUes : to these qualities we add a * 
substratum which we call Substance; and this idea of a 
substratum, which we are compelled , to add, Locke himself 
confesses we never gained through any sensation of matter.* 
Other ideas, such as Causality, Infinity, Eternity, etc., are 
also independent of Experience : eryo, said this school, ante- 
cedent to it. 

In the course of inquiry, the iintenableness of the theory of 
innate ideas had become apparent. Descartes himself, when 
closely pressed by his adversaries, gave it up. Still the fiict 
of our possessing ideas apparently not derivable from ex- 
jioritmce, remained : and this fact was to be explained. To 
ex]>lain it, Leibnitz asserted that although all knowledge 
hiujine with Sensation, it is not all dmmZ /rom Sensation ; 
the mind furnishes its quota ; and what it furnishes has the 
character of universality, necessity, consequently of truth, 
stamped on it. This doctnne, slightly modified, is popularly 
known as the doctrine of ‘ original instincts ’—of * Funda- 
mental Lavrs of Belief.* 

Kant also recognized the fact insisted on by the adversaries 
of the Sensational School ; and this faef he set himself care- 
fully to examine. His first object was therefore a Criticism 
of the oiierations of the mind. 

Kaut^considered that his conception of a purely critical 
philosophy was entirely original.'”’ No one before him had 
thought of thus subjecting Reason itself to athoroughly critical 
investigation, in order to reach answers to such questions as : 
Are d priori synthetic judgments possible? Is a science of 
Metaphysics possible? And hereroay be noted an iUustratiem* 
of what was said at the opening of thi^ section respecting 
Kant’s originality. Certainly no one 'had isolate the 
priori elements of knowledge from those givoa in Experienoe, ' 
as Kant isolated them, to bv^d a ayston thereem ; naMr- 

* And fSr W. HiJOLToir repMU tlw ■taMisMit : X Ww ia W t i iA p. IS. 
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thelesB the whole tendency of speculatiye development since 
Hobbes, had been, as we have seen, towards the investigation 
of the grounds of certitude, i. e. towards a criticism of the 
Imowing fiftcnlties. 

On interrogating his Consciousness, Kant found that 
neither of the two ordinary explanations would account for 
^the phenomena : certain ideas, such as Time, Space, Cuus- 
ulity, etc., could not be resolved into £xi)erieiice alone : nor, 
on the other hand, although d priori^ could they be supposed 
absolutely ifideperuletit of Experience, being as it were only 
the forms (necessary conditions) of our Exiierience. 

There are not two sources of knowleilge, said he : on the 
one side external objects, and on the oilier liunian under- 
standing. Knowledge has but one source, and that is the 
uniofi of object and sulgect : it is the function of two coeffi- 
cients. Thus, water is the union of oxygen and hydrogen ; 
but you cannot say that water has two causes, c»xygen 
and hydrogen ; these are its conditions (liedinguntjr^t) ^ its 
coefficients ; it has only one cause, namely, the union of 
the two. 

In this conception the existence of tlie two distinct factors 
is assumed. ‘That all our knowledge begUiM with Expe- 
rience,’ he says, * there can be no doubt. For how is it 
possible that the faculty of cognition should be uwakeiiiHl 
into exercise otherwise than by means of objects which affi*ct 
our senses, and partly of tliemscivcs produce n^presentatioiis 
{VorsUllunggn)^ partly rouse our {lowers of under|tanding 
into activity, to compare, to connect, or to separate thes 4 % 
and so to convert the raw matihitf of our sensuous im{>res- 
sions into a knowledge of objects which is called Experience ? 
In respect of time, therefore, no knowledge of ours is ante- 
cedent to Experience, but begins with it. But although all 
our knowledge b^^ with Experience, it by no means 
follows that all arises out of Experience. Fur, on the con- 
trary, it is quite jiossible that our empirical knowledge 
(EifjitArungserienniH4$^ is a compound of tliat which we 
lecm imgKmdoaB, and tlist whidi the fiumltv of 
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cognitioti supplies from itself (sensuous impressions giving 
merely the oeetuion), an addition which we cannot distinguish 
from the original element given by sense, till long practioe 
has made us attentive to and skilful in separating it. It is 
therefore a question which requires close investigation, and 
is not to be answered at first sight — whether there exists a 
knowledge altogether independent of Experience, and even 
of all sensuous impressions.’ * 

Kant compares the revolution he effected in Philosophy to 
tli(‘ rc\'olution Copernicus effected in Astronomy. This claim 
has l)oen generally, but I thin^ inconsiderately, admitted. 
Tlie survey Kant takes of tiie development of Science seems 
to me nltogi'ther misdirected. He asks how it is that Mathe- 
matics and Physics liave been perfected. * Thales, or whoever 
he was, who first demonstrated the right-angled triangle, 
liad a luminous conception ; for he found that it was not by 
contemplating the figure before him or deducing its proper- 
ties from his concept of the figure, but found that it was 
iK'cessar}’ to bring out these properties constructed by him d 
priori, and that to arrive at d jmori certainty he must not 
attribtite to the object any other properties than those 
necessarily deduced from the concept he had formed.’f 
Now this, which may be the legitimate process in Mathe- 
matics, is not only an illusory process in Ph^mes, but is the 
process which was actually followed imtil the rise of the 
Objective Method came to discredit it for ever. Mathematics is 
deductive aud d priori ; and it was because the early physicists 
tried to construct their science on the same d priori method 
that they fiiiled egregiodllyf Kant, referring to Gfelileo and 
Tonicelli, affirms that they also proceeded on this Subjective 
Method. * They learned that Beason only sees that which it 
produces according to its own scheme (was tie $dbti naek 
ihrem EntwUife kervorbrirngt); that it must advance with 
principles of judgment according to invariable laws compel- 
ling Naiure to tnuwcr U$ quutiona, and not allow itte^iofoOom 

* KHtik : BUhUmtg. (IbmaioBii’s tnat. p. L) 
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Naimre*8 lead.* Beason, in short, is to dictate to Nature as a 
master, not obej her as a pupil ; and Physics, we are told, 
owes its revolution to this luminous idea ! To make Meta- 
physics a progressive study, he conceived that a similar 
revolution was necessary. Hitherto men had assumed that 
knowledge should accommodate itself to external objects ; he 
now proposed to reverse this procedure, and assume tlut 
obeyed the laws of knowletlge.* 

' ‘He ca lls tliis system critical, bec a use it is fotmdtd on an 
examinaiMou of our cog nitive faculties, and eompatvs his 
point ^ view with *3iat'*of C«»|>emieus. But (.'oiternicus 
positively changed tlie point of view. Kant did nothing of 
the kind: his attempt to de<]uce the laws of the phenomenal 
world .from tlie laws of mind, only gave greater precision to 
the a^mpt of Descartes to deduce the world fn»n Conscious- 
ness; it was the same as the attempts of Ddbnitz and 
Berkeley in metliod; and the numlt was very much the 
result obtained by Hume, namely, that we eiui know no- 
thing but our own ideas, we can never know things jh't nr. 
Kant, after analyzing the o{>enition8 of tl>e mind, dim‘o%*ercd 
indeed certiun principles of certitude; but he admit ttd that 
Hiose principles could not be applied to things br^tmd the 
mind; and that all within the sphere of our cognition was tM> 
more than phenomenal. He reviews his investigation, and 
then, declining that he has gone the round of the donmin of 
human Understanding ^d measured it exactly, he is still 
farced to admit that that doinain is'only an island. Nature 
has assigned to it invariable limits. It is the empire of 
Truth ; but it is surrounded by a stormy and illimitable sea, 
npOB which we discover nothing but inusions. There, on that 
Sea, the navigator, deceived bjr masses of ice which appear 
and disajppear successively before him, helievingthot at eveiy 
moment he is about todisoover land, wanders without repose, 
guided only by one hope ; he is the plaything of the stormy 

iwtosi . . . MB Tur — *• 4akwv vi|uw4, dsM vir sbiwImmw, 4i« 0«fHwUiid* 
wswen Mdi Hdi BssRSB gihnsadwridasB.'— Xw. «U. 17 . 
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waves, always forming new plans, always preparing himself 
for new experiences, which he cannot renounce, and yet 
which he can never obtain. 

To the Sceptic Kant says,* No: experience is not a deceit; 
'human Understanding has its fixed laws, and those laws axe 
true.’ 

To the Dogmatist he says, * But this Understanding can 
nevtir know Things per se. It is occupied solely with its own 
Ideas. It perceives only the Appearances of Things. How 
would it be iKMsiblc to know Noumena? By stripping them 
of the fornu which our Sensibility and Understanding have 
impressed upon them (t. e. by making them cease to be 
Appearances). But to strij) them of t^ese forms, we must 
annihilate Consciousness — ^we must substitute for our Sen- 
sibility and Understanding, a faculty, or faculties, capable of 
perceiving Things per »e. This, it is obvious, we cannot do. 
t)ur only means of communication with objects are precisely 
this Sensibility and this Understanding, which give to objects 
the fi>rm8 under which wo know them.* 

To the Dogmatist, therefore, Kant’s reply is virtually Jhe 
same as Uuiuu's. He proves that the Understanding, firom 
the very nature of its constitution, cannot know Things 
per se. Tlie question then arises. Have we any other Eaculty 
capable of knowing Things per $e f The answer is decisive. 
We have iio such Faculty. 

The d itterence between Hume and K ant^ when deeply con- 
sidered, is this: — HumO'said that the Understanding was 
trcacherous, and, as Buch,.it rendered Philosophy impossible. < 
Kant said that the Understanding was not treacherous^ but 
limited ; it was to be trusted as ^ as it went, but it e m id ' 
not go &r enough ; it was so circumscribed that Ontology 
was impossible. ‘ • - 

The reader is, we trust, now prepared to fiiUc^ wiUi 
interest thA leading points of Kant’s an^ysis of the mind. Xa 
gfTving an indhnvtion of the remit of analyris^ bofbra 
giving the anal;^ itseli^ i»e hope to hare so tax intereete^ 
him he win read the analy^ with dhaipened attemtitoi 
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Two points mast first be settled : namely, the distinction 
‘between analytic and i^thetiic judgments ; and the dis- 
tinq^on between a priori and d poateriori judgments. These 
have played a great part in modem Philosophy, and they 
are illustrations of the tendency (already noted in our Prole- * 
gomeaa) to confuse questions of Morphology vrith qnestjuus 
of Anatomy, questions of Metaphysics with questions of Logic. 
^Let us follow Kant's exposition. 

Analytic judgments are those which merely write out and 
egpkiin q|ir experience, but add^^iothing to our store [KrUiu- 
terungaurtheiU') ; thus ashen we say that ‘ Body is exteiuU>d,' 
or that a triangle is ‘a figure with three sides.' the judgment 
is analytic : the attribute of extension Isdug inrolvi>d in our 
conception of Body, and the attribute of thret'-sichHlness Udiig 
involred in our conception of a triangle. But synthetic 
judgments predicate some attribuh; not involvetl in the 
conception of the object, and they erteiul i»nr ex{N>rieiiee by 
this addition {Erwf’Herttngmtri/u'ih) ; as when we say that 
*a straight line is the shortest path betwc'en two }Miiiits,' 
the conception of a straight line nut involving that of a 
shortest path ; again, when we say * all bodies are heavy,’ the 
judgment is synthetic because the predicat«> * weight ' is not 
a mere writing out of our conception of liodieH, it is soiiu'- 
fliing added to that conception. 

Jl priori judgments are those which are not derivinl from 
experimice, but belong to the native structure of the mind, 
which structure is one of the conditions {Iteditigungeu} of 
experience, rendering it possible^ A poateriori judgments 
are those derived from experience : that is to say, products 
of tiie mind and external objects, the fbnetions of these two 
ooeffdents. 

/ A synthetic d priori judgment is one which experience 
may confirm but cannot originate, at whm we say that ' a 
strai^t line is the abuirteet path betw e e n two points,* which 
is a truth independ^ of expmienoe, having a necessity and 
uniTersalitgr which experience cannot beetow, for although 
expetienae may ahow how a etraiglii line if in numerous 
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cases fhe shortest path, it cannot show that there is abso- 
lutely nowhere a shorter path between two points. A syn- 
thetic a posteriori judgment is one resulting from our 'Ex- 
perience, as when we say : Gold is ductible, we must already 
* know frEm experience that gold is ductible before we can 
l)redicate ductility of gold. 

Such in brief is Kant's teaching. As a logical division, 
this of analj’tic and synthetic may have its uses ; all well- 
inarkcd distinctions, even if purely verbal,' are aids 'to 
thought ; but unhappily, like other aids, they become ob- 
stiu'les when their artificial nature is forgotten, and verbal 
tliiforcnces are accepted as real. Such seems to me to have 
lH.‘cn the cose here. Kant regards the distinction as the 
ki'ystone of the arch. Ue admits that it can have little 'use 
olsowhure, but says that in reference to the criticism of. 
human understanding it is indigi>ensable.'* 

Logically, analytic judgments are concepts, synthetic judg- \ 
ments are the union of concepts. But psychologically, the 
concept itself is a synthesis, i.e. the integration of perciptiotUy 
or their combination into a whole.t 

Psj'chologically, symthetic judgments ore only analytic 
judgments in the making i they differ as a problem stated 
and a problem solved ; as cartilage and bone. A synthetic 
judgment becomes analytic as soon as its elements are in- 
tegrated. Thus, that ‘all bodies are extmided* is now an 
analytic judgment, the definition of body including extensiem. 
That ‘all bodies are heavy’ is equally analytic, equally a 
mere 'writing out of our concept of body and its attributes, 
equally included in the comprehensive definition of body; 
though it once was an extension aof our experience, an ad- 
dition to the concept. -To 'the physicist, as Trendelenba^ 
remarks, 'weight is as much a mark of tiie cone^t ‘body,* 

* ‘ IMcm Sntheiliuig ist in dcr Xiitik dea mcowdilielMB ^entaadM 

unRBtbelirlieh.’— I S, U.l* ‘^o snlOMt,’ Hsipxmiir, ‘is 
modem ■peenlnlion Iim nn exin^ an {ntenwv intefMSA— Barn’s BWAa p^'TSt. 

t CompeM VamwM: Logik, | 8S. Hn^: B seg Otf U k, | MS. Tltsa- 
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as extension is to the mathematician.* Both extension and 
weight ore predicates; the act of predication is the same 
mental process in one case as in the other. There may be 
some difficulty in recognising the synthetical nature of the 
predication where the elements luive been so integrated that 
the proposition has become an identical one ; but, lot us 4 akc 
another example: *Fire bums.* Is this analytic or syn- 
thetic ? To us, with a large experience of fire, the prepo- 
sition ‘ fire bums ’ is analytic — simply a verbal propositioit ; 
what we mean by ‘ fire ’ is a subject which among other 
attributes has this of burning; the burning is an iiitt'gral 
part of our concept. But to a child, whose exi>erienoe of tin? 
is less, whose concept includes brightness and form, Init 
not burning, the addition * it bums ' would be ns much a 
synthesis, os the adilition of weight to tlie concept of bodies 
is a synthesis. 

Kant has himself given a similar example. Mtold is u 
yellow metal,* is anal^dic, he says, becaiise ‘ to know this, 
I have no need of an enlargement of iny cxix>rienee ; tny 
concept of gold containing the elements of its yellttwness 
and metallie nature, I have only to analyse this cone(>)>t, and 
need not seek further.’t In other wunls, on anul^'tic judg- 
ment is the explication of a definition: it is what ulil lo- 
gicians called an eswafta/, and Locke a vtrbaly pro{K> 8 itiun. 
In the analysis of a whole into its ports, certain parts which 
had been concealed are brought to light. But this whole 
is itself a synthesis, and was originally put together. The 
metallie element was discovered in gold, and, once discovered, 
once put there, was for ever after kept there. The slow' 
integration of experiences converts what was originally syn- 
thetic and inducrive, into what is now analytic and deductive. 
The progress of science consists in the gradual integration 
of such experiences and the transformation of qmihetic into 
analjtb jndgmenti, ao that propositions which at first were 

ii. 240. 

. t PttUgmmm, | S,f. 17a 
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hypothetical become at last tnuamg.* In the premathe- 
inatical period the concept of a circle was that of a perfectly 
round line, or of a space bounded on all sidM by a line 
returning on itself. No one will say that it was a mere 
writing out of this concept, when mathematicians discovered 
that eveiy point in this line is equally distant from a 
point in the’ centre; yet this was, we sec, involved in the 
nature of a circle, though assuredly not in the concept then 
formed of a circle. Xme such a judgment is analytic. Further, 
when mathematicians enlarged their concept by the discovery 
of another property of circles, namely, that the length of 
tlieir circumferences is to the length of their diameter in 
the approximate ratio of 3*14159 to 1, this was a synthesis 
which rapidly became integrated, and we now see that it is 
involved in the nature of a circle. 

A judgment is ampliative only so long os it is hypothetical 
no sooner is the proposition proved, than there is an end to- 
all inertuse of knowledge in that direction. To the naturalist 
the proposition ‘ All vertebrates are endowed with mind,’ is a 
synthetic judgment, only so long os he is in any doubt as 
to whether, in the concept vertebrate animal, mind is or is 
not an integral element of his enlarged experience. But 
all propositions concerning vertebrates were originally in 
this state. Decompose the concept, decomix>se the khow- 
ledgc out of which that concept emerged, and you will find 
it a succession of synthetic judgments, which became analytic 
as each fresh experience was integrated. All judgment is 
predication, and all predication is synthesis. The predicate 
is an experience ; its subject is also an experience. 

Even in the most hyimthetical judgment there is alwajrs 
tlie analytic characteristic, namely, that of its being an elu- 
cidation of some element involved in' the concept. 'We never 
in the most daring flights of hypothesis affirm that verte- 
brates are vegetables, or that they have planes of deayage 

* Apelt says that to confonsd aiu^ytio with synthetic jndgmenU is to eonfoiiiid 
a Concept with a Cognition. Mitophjfsikt p. 35. But nnless oonoepts are 
wo may ask how was the Coneept originally fanned except thro^ eognition? 
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lITrft oystals. Why? Becatiae * vegetables * and * oystals * 
are concepts that cannot be brought under the concept 

* vertebrate^ ’—experience and analogy give no indication 
of any such implication. .Whereas ’mind,’ or some of the 
marks by which mind is recognised, can be seen in some of 
the marks by which a vertebrate is recc^isod. 

Thus jiidgmonts ore analytic or synthetic at diflerent 
epochs.* The only tenable distinction is that Indweeu vi'rhal 
and real propositions, and this was drawn by Locke with a 
precision which leaves little to b» desired. Kant, who, as 
was intimated just now, gave old ideas a novelty by giving 
them a new terminology, and assigning them a new rank, 
baa not added anything to Locke’s chapter * On Trifling Pn>- 
positions,’ tliough ho regretted its unsystematic exfiOHition.t 
Here is a )>assage: * We can know the truth of two sorts 
of propositions with perfect certainty ; the tme is of thoih- 
* trifling propositions which have certainty in tliein, but it 
is only a verbal certainty and not instructive. And, se- 
condly, we can know the truth, and so may l>c ccrtuiii in 
projKisitions which aflSrm sometlting of aiudlier, which is 
a nfcfimary of ih pr^risf rom/drtr idea, hut not mn- 

iained in it : As tliat the external angle of all iruuigles is larger 
than cither ctf the opposite intemal angles; which relation 
of the ontward angle to either of the op|>(>sitc iiitenuil 

* Th« $pAiu»h mHa|>hjnncmn. Niinr»» bold* • «itn>l»r it|*tninn. ‘ Ku 

ffigor, toda pn>|««ci<in sinlHixa qor |)«>r medto U lit 

ndariMi qn» bajr «*ntrit #1 nigHo y «*! pfwdicado. y toda propoMOoit aiudtsii 

poRinr c« wui en qu* mfmrwn •rparadoa y dtatinton lo« 

t^fmiDOi quo roladoiwm/ cf# ta Cimem Madrid, IS67. p. 44. 

t Loess: JSmjt, B. hr. c. Ttii. *lVt^ ess br so dosbt <if Kast'a originalitjr in 
diseofmsf for hisuM'if tb» oalabrslad disfisriios. Kssi m set r^vy de«^pljr ivatl 
is f s o rios s ph U osopi y , bst uhImmI wo msj wall focsiir bisi Ibr sol •retsg vhat 
esespid tbs terrible srsdttioB of Sir W. Bssitlfos. Mr. Webb bas riiows 
cUorijr tbee Lseht is ssbeisoee eiioi]d«Ce^ satici|Ha«di It,* Mafurrr: noU te 
B^wns’e Oammmitif$ m ITss/, p. 28. A gtsset si cbe JVod yn awfNt, | 8. p. 188, 
wmidlMmdHnni both these writcfo tbst Kast woo fsUjrslire to Locaw'e pnVitjr- 
It kpetbsps wortii tonsririBf tbsl Shr W, Bamiupus (Bw* 8 ifWdo* p* 187) oon- 
■idm Ibis *sti slsMMil pistsiloss enstoseiQs/ iMilSirWiiAiAii is wrtrisf that sott^ 
bad as iapcffaet a r<woiloeik«i of KAJrt'a oagtaaitiow, that bo propoa a e toosbetituto 
the tmsa Cs|dieatie< sod AippUstiTe* as 1 m ssri^^ iwfritimtbsr KAyr had 
hiauwiraodiSQisittatad Ums. 
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Q-n pIfla making no part of Ike complex idea signified by the 
«n.inft triangle ; this is a real tmth, and conyeys with it in> 
stractiye real knowledge.* 

Let ns now pass to the still ^ore important distinction 
between d 'priori and d posteriori jndgmenta which assumed 
a new form in Kant’s hands.* AK cognition was held by 
liim to be uninstmctire unless it were synthetical, and un- 
stable unless it were d priori, i. e. independent of Experience 
and the limitations of Experience. The first task of Criticism 
was therefore to answer this question: ^wares^n^hgtic 

Hiich was only a scholutic 
: How can we haye Imn w- 
le Jge independent of jR-rporianfla 9 

That all cognitions must be synthetical and d priori, Kant 
grounds on these propositions : 1. IJuless synthetical, they 
arc not real cognitions, they add nothing to our previous 
store. .2. Unless d priori, they cannot be universal and 
uecessaiy, but only particular and contingent. 3. Unless 
universal and necessary, they cannot be certainly true. 

A cognition is truly such when the hypothetical element 
is removed and the synthetical judgment has become analy- 
tical by integration. So long as^any uncertainty existed, it 
was a problem : it is a theorem now the imoertainty is re- 
moved. Thus, that * bodies ore extended * is a cognition ; the 
truth may have become a truism in becoming analytic, but it 
has not ceased to be a (ft»guition. So much for the first of 
the three positions. 

The second is more important, and equally fisUaoious. The 
assumption that if a truth is necessaxy and universal it must 
be a priori, and cannot have been reached d, posteriori, is very 
general, and very &lse. It has bemi considered at length in 
our Prolegomena, and I need dnly recapitulate here tlm 
results of that discussion. Eveiy truth is necessary, although 
every proposition is not necessarily true. Knowledge 
be contingent, but truth is not. How we establish the tra^ 

• DicBe Fngr billet den eigeniiklttn Caxdinal- nnd Anselpimkt wm Xi^s 
Kritik .... ran dn Antwort svf disskTtis>hSngt dssfletiwkssldm ]l«ts(h|A 
ab.’ — Armr : McUgd^jfsIt, p. 40. 


rments a 
way of putting the old question 
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ct a proposilian is one things ; how we affirm its necessity 
when established another. As soon as we sec it to be true, 
we see its necessit}*. The tmth that * fire bums * is as irre- 
sistibley necessary, and nniYcrsal, as the truth, * the nnffles 
of a right-angled triangle are equal to two right angles,’ or 
that 2 + 2=4. 

Is there any mark by which we can recognise a necessary 
proposition beyond that which discloses the identity of its 
terms? Waiving for the present all perturbations, and 
assuming that we speak only of true profKMitions, what, 1 
ask. is tliere to distinguish one tmth a.<i netvssiLr^' from 
another as contingent? Even* pr«>position affirms that ft 
thing I# rrhat it is; the tmth lk>8 in affirming this much of 
it and no more ; and the Principle of Contradict ir>n insists on 
our ri'i'Ognisiiig that the thing rannnt 6 << tehnt it is ntnl ntln'r 
thoH irhat ii it>. Now, ‘universality means that the thing in 
question, wlmtever it is, never is otherwiwi' ; mt'irssity niojitw 
that we cannot conceive it otherwist*,’ * And. ns 1 ha\c 
abundantly shown, whenever men s{><>ak of acontingnit tmth, 
they pre-tnijf/Mme si'mc iviruilioM in tht tf'rms of thr profuntHltn , 
whereby the thing will no long«*r W what it now is. Strictly 
considered, the distinction betwetm n<>cc«sarT and conting«<ni 
should apply only to tlie abstract and the c^mcret**, or to 
thooiy and practice*. .\s Comte says, * (liWwalisant par 
abstraction, la thcVfrie isole chmpie plienoini^iie de tons ccn\ 
dont il est nkdlement nce«m|«tign^ p#M»r U. r^nir au~r 
tumhlahhti que oomporient lou* le* antren rn*, mfmr hypolh/foptf*, 
En sens inverse la pratique s]M'><?iiie toute action d’lipri-s 
rensemble des cireonstances ca|mbles de I’affectcr.’ t 
Kano Fischer says, * The character of uitivcrsality dt'clarcs 
that the matter is so in all cases. The charaelar of necessity 
declares that the contradictory of the aseer^m is impossible.' 
What is this but saying that a necesaary and nnivcntal pro- 
position is one of which the tmrina are identkndf *Bai,*hepro- 
ceeds, ‘ human experience can oidjr know cases. K 

* BoMMur: TtswaMl Bpsav tM4) p 
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can never comprehend all the cases ; nay, now it is. perfectly 
impossible to know that the known cases ore aU the possible 
ones. Even with the greatest number of cases which a rich 
and extended experience can famish, its judgments can cmly 
have comparative not absolute universality.- In other words, 
universality and necessity can never be given by experience. 
That which is given by experience only I receive from with- 
out ; it is in the language of philosophy, a datum d poaieriorif 
because it folUnoe from perception. That which is not given 
by experience can never follow from experience, and must, if 
it exist at all, exist independently before all experience ; it is 
a datum a priori.'* 

How is this distinction warranted? When I say *fire 
bums,’ I assert universality and necessity as emphatically as 
when 1 say, * the angles of a right-angled triangle are equal 
to two right angles ; ’ I am simply asserting an identical 
pro 2 >osition. I have not, nor can I ever have, experience of 
lire in all its possible manifestations ; nor have I experience 
of all possible triangles. But my assertion when made uni-< 
vcrsal does not thereby lose the identity of its terms ; the 
terms remain unalteredy and the proposition, in becoming 
universal, is unchanged. A is A ; it is so now ; it will be so 
for ever. In becoming A B, and subsequently disappearing, 
leaving B only, the identity of the proposition ceases. If a 
lire exist which is not hot and does not bum, OuU is not the 
fire of which my proposition speaks. If a right-angled tri- 
angle exist, the angles of which are unequal to its two right 
angles (and one must exist if my proposition is to be im- 
pugned), ihfOt is not the triangle of which I speak. Thus, 
the terms of the proposition being altered, the^bonchusion is 
altered likewise. 

There is this source of fidlacy respiting propositions of * 
aritlunetic or geometry, that their terms being rigorously 
defined, and the relations being simple, there is no possihilily 
of a change not at once dogtiTiying the intuition. I cannot 
imagine the triangle to he elsewhmo composed of other anjj^ 

* Kxnto FsKhTO : C o mm en t ary, y, la 
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than sa<^ as are equal to two right angles, because this 
is an accurate description of my concept of the triangle. 
Whereas an olgeot like *fire* l«ing complex in its terms 
and relations, some of these may remain while others are 
changed, and I shall still continue to think of it os * fire.* 
But although under oonceirable conditions the object * fire * 
. .may so far have been changed as not to bum, this in no way 
affects the universality and necessity of the pru{H>situm * fire 
bums,’ it only leads to the annonnceineut of unother pro- 
position, namely, ‘ under certkui conditions fire dot's nut 
bum ; ’ which, if trae, is equally nt'cessary. The ctuitiii- 
gency is not a matter of judgment, but a matU*r of fact ; 
and the matter of fitet retluces itself to tlq^, that the oliject 

* fire ’ in the one proposition is not the same as in the otht*r. 
But if it is allowable to change' the t«'nns thus, we inuy 
make gi>omctricai propositions equally contingi'nt. In u 
word, the transformation of a qiartieular to an universul 
judgment is simply its unconilitioniil generalisation ; just 
os we pnsluce a straight line indefinitely so may we enlurgi> 
a judgment indefinitely. 

Am I then justifit'd in affirming that * all IwlMions hnvt* 
blue noses P' No; only in afiiniiing tliat ‘all bliie-iuiscd 
baboons have blue noses.’ The first is an indacti«>n whi<‘Ii 
may be fiilse because it yeaera/«»vr comdUum^i the s«'«’»»iul 
is a judgment which must in; tnu* 6ecanst' it is an enroii- 
dilumal ffMeridigatutn ; and here, as I have shown in th>' 
Protegtmunaf lies the ime distinction between contingent 
and ncctsssary tratha. Tlie truibs of Number and Oeoiiietry 
have a charseter of peculiar necesaity which cannot belong 
to physical truths, simply bacaose magnitudes are abstno tetl 
from all conditions, and their goncrslisidBon is ind^endent 
of all pusrible interference. Kant saya, Experionce can only 
ti'ach us that a thing is, and what it is, but never that it 
is necesmrtly so, and caffinot be othertrisa,'* This is in- 

m 
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lUicurate. Experience cannot tell ns that the conditicns 
which make the thing what it now is, wiQ not elsewhere 
be changed and make it different, because Experience cannot 
embrace all possible fhtuxe conditions ; but it can and does 
tell us, that so long as the group of conditions represented 
by the thing remains what it is, the thing will be what it is. 

Kant errs on this point in company with all philosophers 
who have imagined a distinction to exist, which has no 
psychological foundation, between general and particular 
judgments. Sir W. Hamilton affirms that the observation of 
particular cases of causality could never ‘have engendered 
n< )t only the strong but the irresistible conviction that eoery 
event must have its causes. Each of these observations is 
contingent* — [not at all, each is necessary, each carries 
with it an irresistible conviction of its existence] — ‘ and any 
number of observed contingencies will never impose upon 
us the consciousness of necessity, that is, the consciousness 
of an inability to think the opposite. This theory is thus 
logically absurd. For it would infer as a conclusion the 
xinirersal necessity of the cau^ judgment from a certain 
munber of actual consecutions ; that is, it would collect that 
all must be because some are.** This is a typical specimen of 
the logical legerdemain in which metaphysicians delight. 

It first assvimes that every observation of sequence is con- 
tingent ; a glaring confusion of ideas : there is nothing 
whatever contingent in the &ct that we obsezl^ the se- 
quence ; that is necessary, and we are incapable of thinking 
it otherwise, incapable of believing that we have not the 
feeling. It next assumes, that no number of particulars 
can impose a general conclusion ; but how are general coii- 
clusions estaiblished Incept from the particulars 9 How do we 
get the idea of uniformity except from the indefinite prolong- 
ation of the special cases — a prolongation which is*forced 
upon us in the absence of any cont^n^ctcny e]q>erienoes, i.e. 
any change in tiiA condition*tvhibh would establuh cliverBil^ 9 

• BAiaxaoM: p. MS. ’ 
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The conclnsion is not, therefote, aU muat he because acme 
ore; but all must he because all are: no sooner docs ex> 
perience correct the natural tendencjr to confound an inde- 
finite prolongation with an induction, bj showing that what 
is true in some conditions is not true in others, than the 
terms of the proposition are changed. If — as is undeniable — 
the particular experience of causation is necessai^', and not 
'^contingent, inasmuch as we cannot think that the opposite 
is true now in this particular case ; there is equal necessity 
in generalizing it, and affirming that in aU eraetly eimilar 
eaeee the same will hold. Hamilton's mistake is the one 
always committed, of sUently changing the terms, and con- 
verting a prolongation into an induction; hence he says, 
in continuation, * logically absurd, it is also ]>8ycbologieally 
&lse. For we find no difficulty in conceiving the ronrerm.' 
of one or all observed consecutions ; and vet the caiiKul 
judgment which, ex hypothesi, is only the result of tlu‘se 
obsen-ations, we cannot }M>ssibly think as ixtssihly unreal.' 
Now, in what sense can we be said to conceive the c«»nv4T»H* 
of each observed faciV We cannot conceive that we hav«' 
not observed it, we cannot conceive that this A is Ik But 
we, aware of oiu* liability to error, conscious that the uhi- 
inatc nature of things is hidden from us, can conceive that 
we have faUsely observed (and hence the contingency of our 
judgment), or we can conceive that — under different con- 
ditions — the obsen’ations might be different; we can con- 
ceive that a stone would rise in the air, although we bu\c 
always observed it to lull. 1>m»s this disturb tlie legitimacy 
of our generalization ? Not in the least. In the first plmv 
the converse of the particnlor judgment is only reached hv 
an alteration of the tenns ; the stone rises insUMid of fidling, 
becoose Uie air is heavier and pushes it upward like smoke. 
In the next place, the * causal jodgment * Us that * every event 
most have « cause.’ ' This is a different judgment. It is an 
unconditional generalisation of tiie proposition that an event 
lias an antecedent. Whether mriginallj reached by an in- 
duction, from which the variona conditions have subsequently 
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been eliminated, m a question ivliu^ may be debated ; bat 
lioweyer reached, the necessity of the causal judgment in 
general is not greater than the particular judgment, * this 
event has a cause.’ 

It is needless to pursue this argument here. Enough 
has been said to show that the position relied on by Kant 
(and all other philosophers) respecting the peculiar validity 
assigned to necessary truths as being a priori^ and independent 
of experience, is baseless. Kent is forced to hold that the 
demonstration of a theorem is only true in the particular 
instance, and to make it universally true there is need of an 
h priori intuition. But, as an acute writer well remarks, ‘If 
a conclusion from a single instance in empirical intuition can 
possess only limited validity, how can a conclusion from a 
single instance in pure intuition possess unlimited validity ? 
In either cose the universal is deduced from the particular 
what is the difference in the two coses ? It does not follow 
that the theorem is true of all triangles possible to pure intui- 
tion simply because it is true of one, unless it equally follows 
that the theorem is true of all triangles possible to empirical 
intuition because found true of one triangle.** Kant would 
have answered this with his constant assumption of the con- 
tingency of empirical and the necessity of pure intuition. It 
is this assumption against which the student is warned, if 
he would not be led astray in metaphysical swamj^ks. 

In tlie first edition of. the Knftk we read: ‘It is a veiy 
remarkable fhet that, even with our experiences, cognitions 
are mixed up whicli must have their origin A priori, and 
pcrlmps only sense to supply a connexion for our representa- 
tions of Sense. For even if we remove from our experiences 
ail that belongs to sense, there still remain certain primitive 
concepts and judgments generated from them which must 
have originated d priori quite independent of experience, be- 
cause we can, or at least we think we can, assert more of the 
objects of sense than mere experience would teach us. * 

* North Amofiean JnljrlSM. utt m Spaeemd Ttm$. 
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On this it may be remarked ibat Kant unwarrantably 
limits Ej^rience to Sense, and thus obscures the whole 
I subject ; although his own definition of Experience, * a con> 

; tinuous synthesis of perceptions,’* implies the existence of 
an element over and above Sense, namely, that which com- 
6mea ; and he thereby implies, in d posteriori and empirical 
^ cognitions, the operation of that very factor which he dc> 
clares to be peculiar to a priori cognitions. Wliat he means is 
probalfiy, that even in ordinaiy empirical knowledge there is 
the necessary co-operation of certain Laws of Thought, the 
original data of the mind, which, because they are original 
data, canuot be affiliated on Experience, and must thert'fore 
be a priori. But this only cuts the ground from under him. 
It proves that in every act of judgment the mind is iiiorc<l 
by its own Laws, and that these belong to it, and not to the 
objects of knowledge. In every act ? Then in n jtosterorri 
rio less than in d prion judgments ; consequently the famous 
distinction between these acts is shown to be arbitraiy, anil 
to cany none of the important consequences he deduces 
respecting the validity of a priori knowledge. It proves that 
all knowledge most have an « priori element — namely, the 
capacity of the knowing mind ; and an « jHtsteriori cicineiit— 
namely, the object given in experience. Knowledgt; is a 
fruBction of the two ; but the co(*fficients are not se|>arubli< 
in any one particular act. The caiaicity lias no value until 
it is realized ; the law has no existence until it is in act, ami 
in act it is identified with the ol^cct.t' 

♦ Preitgemree, | 6, ISS. Erfalioiii|| i> •rlUU sirliU Andami sis risii w'nUnmr- 
mbs Is s siSe la |22. |>. 2i'-f 
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siisi.sr to ibw to tbs l«xl. 'Tbr torn of KsovMgs ar»4 prieri sad sbnluii lr is- 
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Becarrmg for a moment to the passage last quoted from 
Kant, let attention be drawn to the ^cognitions’ which are 
B nifi to be mingled with our experiences ; inasmuch as he 
repudiated Innate Ideas, and inasmuch ^as his Forms of 
Thought are only determining conditions of Knowledge, not 
the Knowledge itself, this confusion of Ihe conditions with 
the remit— ot Forms of Cognition with Cognitions — should 
have been sedtilously guarded against. In his s^'stem, 
however, the confusion is an integral part ; many of his de- 
ductions would be impossible if the conditions alone were 
assumed, and not the cognitions which result. 

I hare interrupted the exposition in order to discuss these 
topics because of their fundamental importance. If I am 
correct in concluding that the distinction between d priori 
and d posteriori judgments, like that between analytic and 
synthetic judgments, is a logical distinction without p^cho- 
lugical validity, one of the pillars of the Critical Philosophy* 
is undermined. Kuno Fischer has traced the history of 
Kant’s opinions, and regards his discovery of the d priori 
nature of synthetical judgments as the decisive step to 
which all previous advances tended ; * by this step he sepa- 
rated himself from Hume, and overthrew scepticism.* 

The fiunous question : How are synthetic judgments d 
priori possible? was a scholastic form of the old question: 
How can we have any .knowledge indei>endentof Experience? ' 
Kant answers it, not by asstuning the exietence of Linate 
Ideas, but as Leibnitz did, by assuming the existence 
certain Forms of Thought— certain native conditions which 
render Experience possible, and which must be d priori. He 
gave a profound impulse to' .FKDosophy by his mode of eluci- 
dating these Forms ; but tCe very impetus of the movement^ 
carried men away fliom the reel path of researdi, namdy, an 
objective invest^^Bition of the pi^bhologioal mec h a ni sm as 
dependent on brganio eomditione. 

His olqSct was to give a theory of all tibte pare elements, 
d priorif which enter into knowledge as t^Bstingoiahed from 
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the d potteriori elements. He advances four fundamental 
propositions : 

1. That Experience does not famish the whole of our know- 
ledge; 

2. That what it does furnish has the character of contin- 
gency and variability ; 

* 3. That the mind also furnishes an element, which elcineiit 
is an inseparable condition of all knowledge ; witliout it 
knowledge could not be ; 

4i That this element has the character of universality and 
necessity ; 

5. And that the principle of all certitude is precisely this 
universality and necessity. 

He set himself to examine the nature of the mind, and to 
trace the distinctive characters of each clement of knowledge, 
i.e. the objective and the subjective. Instead of saying, 
with the Sensational School, All our knowledgt* is di‘rive<l 
from the senses, Eant said, Hu/f of all mu* knowledge is 
derived from the senses: and the half wliich has anotlu'r 
origin is indittolubly hovnd vp with the former half. Thu.-;, 
instead of saying with the Cartesians, that, liesidt's the ideas 
acquired through the sense, we have also certain ideas which 
are innate, and iixespectire of sense ; Kant said all our ideas 
have a double origin, aald this twofold co-operation of object 
and subject is inJupentdble to all knowledge. 

The Critique of the Pure Beaeon is an examination of the 
mind, with a view to detect its a priori principles. He calls 
these pure because they are d priori^ because they arc above 
mid beytmd experience. Having demonstrated that the 
mind has some pure principlsaf-hns some ideas which won* 
never given in experience, and must iher^ne be A priori — 
he yvas led to inquire how many the nund posseasod. 11c 
does not inraUe hims<Jf witii investigating the nature of per- 
ception (had he done so he m%ht have seen tbo enor of his 
analysis); he oontents hiwiawlf with the fiwt thft we have 
sensationa, and with the fiiefc that we have ideas whose origin 
is not sensnoas. 
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The Non-ego and the Ego, the otgective world and the 
subjective mind, being placed fiice to&ce, the two co-operate 
to produce knowledge. We ai'e however here only concerned 
with the subject. What do we discover in it? First, a 
Sensibility — a power of being affected by objects; this is 
what Kant < ^s the ^^eptivi iy rf the mind : it is entirely 
passive. By it the representations of objects {VorsUXlungm) 
arc received. Secondly, an Understanding {V&ntanJ) — a 
fiiculty of knowing objects by means of the representations 
furnished by our Sensibility; this is an active faculty; in 
antithesis to SensibUiQr, it is a Sponiatteiiy. 

But our Sensibility, although passive, has its laws or con- 
ditions ; and, to discover these conditions, we must separate 
that which is diverse and multiple in our sensations fiom ^lat 
which remains invariably the same. The objects are numerous 
and various ; the subject remains invariable. Eant calls the 
multiple and diverse element by the name of material ; the in- 
variable element by the name of form. If therefore we would 
discover the primary conditions of our Sensibility, we must 
discoA’or the invariable elements in all sensations. 

There are two invariable elements — Space and Time. They 
arc the forms of our Sensibility. Space is the form of our 
Sensibility, as.extemal ; Time the Ibrm both as internal and 
external. , 

Analyze sensations of external tMn^ as you will, you can 
never divest them of tiie form of Space. Ton cannot con- 
ceive bodies without Space; but you can conceive Space 
without bodies. If* all matter were annihilated, you must 
still conceive Space to exist. Space therefore is the indis- 
pensable condition of senssljjon : the form of extomal 
^nsibiliiy. It is not given in the materials of sensation ; 
since you may conceive the otgeots annihilated, but cannot 
conceive the annihilation.of Space. Not being given'in the 
material, it must therefore constitate the form. 

Similar reasoning piroves that ISme is also the fonn of evr 
Sensibility, considered both as internal and'as exteBBsl*:^ Wa 
cannot conceive things as existing, except as existixig:.|K^TI]a# $ * 
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bat we can conoeire Time as existing, though all things were 
annihilated. Things sutgected to our Sensibilitj are sub- 
jected to it in mcecMton ; that is the form of our Sensibility. 

Such then ore the two indispensable conditions of all sen- 
sation — ^the two forms with which we invest all the varied 
materials presented to us. It is evident that these two ideas 
ef Space and Time cannot have been given in the materials, 
consequently are not deducible fn>m cz})crieuc(‘ ; enjo, they 
are a priori^ or, as Eant calls them, pure intuitione. 

The forms of Sensibility being those of Space and Time, 
we must pass onwards to the higher djierations of the mind. 
The function of the Understanding is to judge. It is <‘iiii- 
nently an active faculty; and by it the percepts furnished 
through our sensibility are elevated into eonoepis (Ueijriffe). 
If we had only Sensibility, we should have sensiitions, but no 
knowledge. It is to the Understanding tltat we are indehte«l 
for knowledge. And how are we indebted to it? Thus: 
the variety of our sensations is redneed to luiity — they are 
linked together and made to interpret each other by the 
Understanding. A sensation in itself can be nothing but a 
sensation ; many sensations can be nothing but many sensa- 
tions, they can never alone constitute concepts. But one 
amteation linked' to aether by some connecting faculty — 
the diversity of many sensations redact'd to unity — the 
resemblances, existing amidst the diversity, detected and 
united together — is the process of forming a conciq>t, and 
this is the process of the Understanding, by means of Imo- 
ginatioa. Memory, and Conseiousness. 

Our senses, in contact with the external world, arc affected 
/byolgects in a certain determinate ihanner. Hie result Kant 
calh arquesentation (Forsfelhmjr) in referenoe to the olqcctn'- 
presented ; an intuition (Attaekwtmng) in reference to the affec- 
tion itaelfl Theie uSnitioaa are moulded hy the Understand- 
ing into concepts ; the sensation is ooDTerted into a thought. 

Hie Understending is rdated to SenaibUity in the same 
way as Senstbflify is r el a t ed to external things. It impose!^ 
emtain fbnns on the matoriala famHelied it by SenaibUity, in 
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the same way as Sensibility imposed the forms of space and 
time upon olijects presented to it. These forms of the Under* 
standing are the laws of its operation. 

To discover these forms we mnst ask onrselTes, What is the 
fhnction'of the Understanding? — Judgment. How many 
classes of judg^mits are there? In othe^words. What are 
the invariable conditions of every possible judgment ? — ^They 
I are four : Quantity, Quality, Bek.tion, Modality. Under one 
' of these heads every judgment may be classed. 

A subdivision of each of these classes follows: — 1. In 
judging of anything under the form of QtuxnttYy, we judge of it 
as unity or as plurality ; or, uniting these two, we judge of it 
as totality. 2. So of Quality : it may be reality, negation,, or 
limitation. 3. Rdaiion may be that of substance and acci- 
dent, cause and effect, or action and reaction. 4. ModaUiy 
may be that of possibility, existence, or necessity. ^ 

In those Categories* Kant finds the pure forme of the 
Understanding. Th^ render Thought possible ; they are 
the invariable conditions of all conception; they are the 
investitures bestowed by the Understanding on the materials 
furnished by Sense. 

By the Categories, he declares he has answered the 
second half of the question. How are, Synthetic judgments, d 
priori f possible ? The synthetic judgiments of the Categories 
are all d priori, . 

But we have not yet exhausted the faculties of the mind. 
Sensibility has given us intuitions. Understanding has given 
us concqits, but there is still another faculty — ^the crowning 
fiiculty of Reason (Femuq^, the pure Fofms of which we 
have to seek. * 

Understanding is defined, the fiscnlty of judging {VermSgtn 
der TJrtheUe ) ; Reason is the fitoulty of ratiocination— of 
drawing comdusions ^m given premises (Farm^efc der 


* On KAMynaMof tlM tementagoiiea, MeHAinuoK: Lpgie,i. 1 S 7 - 8 . Oafhn 
■algeatganeralljr,ooBp.KAiiT; Ao^^ommui, iii. p. 210 ; Aefimgt grSm i e Sir 
«>>MeiMeA<;A,Iir«0we,pp. xTi.x«iiL{ iM^kAmT: Jlfeag*S|)MM;p.iaS. TfacasMSthn 
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SehiMsut). Beoson reduces ilie vorietj of oonoeptions to their 
utmost unity. It proceeds from generality to generality till 
it reaches tlic uneontiilitmal. Ercty concept must be reduced 
to some general idea, that idea again reduced to some still 
more general idea, and so on till wo arrive at an ultimate 
and unconditionaj^rinciple, such as God. 

Beason not only reduces jNirticulars to a general, it also 
deduces the {particular from the general : thus, when I say, 
* Peter is mortal,' I deduce thb {particular {pr«p|xisitiun from 
the general pro{Position, ‘All men are mortal;' and thin 
deduction is evidently iude{pendent of ex{Perience, sinw Pet«T 
Ipeing now alive, I can have no ex{perience to the contrary. 
Tliese two processes <pf nnlucing a {particular to wpine gtuperui. 
and of deducing some {Particular from a general, constitut.* 
ratiocination. 

[{eipsoi^ has three pure forms ; or, as Kant calls them, lM,r- 
ripwiiig tlie term fnim Platip, Tliese are wholly 

inde{peudent of ex{periewce ; they are above Siuisibilily — ulpt»v** 
the Cnderstanding ; their domain is lieason, their function 
that of giving miity and e«phen*nce to ppur conceptions. 

The Understanding can frame certain g«?n«*mJ coiice|>ls. 
snch as uuui, animal, tn'e ; but tliese general conct>{pts thciu- 
selves ore subordinate to a still tiion* gtmeral Idea, embnip-iin.' 
all tliese g«>noral concepts in the same way os tim i*oticc|>t 
<tf man embraces several particulars of bone, blood, niuscic. 
etc. This Idea is that of the Universe. 

In the same way all the modiftcations of the thinking; 
bsing — all tho sensations, thoughts, and passions'— re(|uir>‘ 
to be embraoed in some general Idea, as the nUimati; grtMiii'i 
and possibility for these nuidifiea^uns, as the iiouum'iii'h 
of these phenomena. This Idea ia that of an sgpo— of a (>-r- 
sonaliiy— of a6ooL 

Havi|^ thus rednoed all the varietioa of the rpe h» 
nnooi^itioiml unity, vis. Sonl, and Imving also rodiieeil itH 
the varieties of the wm-tgo to aft iinoondiiional nnity. ' 
the Universe, his task would aeem completed; yet, •» 
* TinnmMjaittirtMi : VmUfmmhmgmt ii. 
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looking deeper, he finds that Hiese two Ideas presuppose 
a third — a unity still higher, the source of both the world 
and of the ego — ^viz. Gk)d. 

God, the Soul, and the Universe are therefore the three 
Ideas of Season, the latro of its operation, the pure forms of 
its existence. They are to Season what S]|^ and Time are 
to Sensibiliiy, and what the categories are to Understanding. 

But these Ideas are simply regulative t they operate on 
concepts as the Understanding operates upon sensations; 
they are discursive, not intuitive ; they are never &ceato fime 
with their objects : hence Season is powerless when em- 
ployed on matters beyond the sphere of Understanding. 
If it attempts to operate beyond its sphere, it can draw 
nothing but false, deceptive conclusions — if it attempts to 
solve the question raised respecting God and the Universe, 
it falls into endless contradictions. , 

Sespecting the illusory nature of Season, which is often 
confounded with its delusory nature, I cannot do better 
tlian quote Mr. Bolton’s correction* of Sir W. Hamilton, 
who here, as elsewhere, displays a singular misconception 
of Kant : 

< Kant teaches that there is a natural temptation .to employ 
the ideas of Season illegitimately, owing to a certain natural 
illusion, termed by him transcendental tUusionf which disposes 
us to believe that these ideas, whose right use is purely. 
. immanent, con enable us to extend our cognitions beyond 
the limits of experience. Critical examination shows us 
that this appeorancais illusoiy, and prevents us from beifig 
deceived by it ; yet though delusion is thus prevented, illusion 
still remains. As examples of illusion thus existing without 
delusion, Kant instances the appearance of the sea, which 
seems to be higher at the horizon than near the shora^ongh 
we know this is not the case; and again the ap^|kj^anoe 
of the moon, which seems larger near the horioon than near 

* Bwcoir: InpMHo PhOesogkiea: tm Es€minaiiimqf tkePrinei fits ef Kent msd 
MmUton, 1866, {^. 109 tg. Compiwe abo Mr. Muum'a Intndneliioii t6 Kinm 
p, Uiv, 
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the zenith, tliongh we know both bj' measurement and by 
calculation that the appeaiunoe in question is illuso^. 

* These views are expressed by Kant in a great number 
of passages, of which the following may be quoted : 

* The result of all the dialectical attempts of pure Rt'uson 
not only confirms tlie truth of what wc have already pn»vecl 
in our transcendental analytic, namely, that all infen'iuH>H 
which would lead us bt«yond tlie limits of exj»erience are 
fallacious and groundless, but it at the; same time ieuidicK 

■ ns tliiseimportant lesson, that liutnan reason has a lutunil 
inclination to orersttqithest* limits 

‘ Whatever is gronndiHl in the niitiim of our |io«’er8 will 
be found to be in liamiony with the final imrjMMw* and pro]H>i* 
employment of those {mwers, when fuu'O we lutve flisc4i%'er«<d 
their true direction aitd aim. We are entitled, therefore, 
to suppose that there exists a nusle of eniphtying traiiKeeii- 
dentaU ideiu which is pro|ier and imtnatu'nl ; although, wIum: 
we mistaikt' their meaning, and regard tlunn as itrma'eptiou.i 
of aictual things, their iiuhIo «if application is Intnuci'nth nt 
and delusive. .... TIius aUl errors tif miHapplieation un* 
to be ascribed to dt'fects of judgment, and nut iv unthr- 
ttanding or 

‘ I accordingly maintain that transcendental ideas ran 
never be employ<>d tis constitutive ideas, that they caimoi. 
be conceptums of olijects, and that, when tJius cousidenHl. 
they assume a fallocions and dialectical character. Hut. i»i 
tlie other hand, they are capable of an admirable and imlis- 
pienaably necessary application to objects as regulative hleus, 
directing the understanding Uk a certain aim, the guiding 
lines towards which all ita Unes follow, and in which tliey 
all meet in one point. This point, though a mere ides 
(focus imaginarios) .... serves notwithstanding to give t<> 
these oonoeptioiis the greatest possible unity odbbined with 
the greatest possible extension. Hence arises the natural 
illusion which induces ns to believe that these Unes proceed 
from an olgeet which lies out of the qdisre of empiri<*al 
cognitkoi, just as objects reflected In s minor sppeer to be 
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behind it. Bat this Hlosion, which we may hinder from im- 
Itoeing vpon is necessary and nnaroidable if we desire to 
see, not only those objects which lie before ns, but those 
which are at a gfreat di st anc e behind us. ... If we review 
our cognitions in their entire extent, we shall find that the 
peculiar business of Season is to arrange them into a eyatem, 
that is to say, to give them connection according to a prin- 
ciple. 

* Having thus shown the difference between the illegiti- 
mate and the legitimate use of Beason — ^the formes ** tran- 
scendent,” seeking to transcend the limits of experience ; the 
latter ** regulative,” or “ immanent,” not overstepping those 
limits, but seeking to systematise our empirical cognitions — 
Kant devotes the concluding portion of his work, the Me- 
thudenlehre, or doctrine of Method, to an examination of 
the principles which guide Beason in its legitimate use. 

* Such is the real nature of Kant’s doctrine ; and it is im- 
portant to set it clewly forth, inasmuch as Sir W. Hamilton 
has wholly misrepresented it. He represents Kant as 
teaching that Beason, when legitimately exercised, is essen- 
tially dehuive ; whence, as he observes, the most pervading 
scepticism inevitably results; and he represents himself as 
c<»iTecting this erroneous doctrine, by discovering and 
showing that the antinomies expounded by Kant result only 
from an illegitimate use of Beason.’ 

The following are passages fiiom Hamilton’s writings set- 
ting forth this view. Speaking of Kant, Hamilton says : 

‘ He endeavoured to evince that pure Beason, that Intelli- 
gence, is naturally, is necesfarily repugnant with itself, and. 
that speculation ends in a series of insoluble antfiog^s. In 
its highest potence, in its veiy essence, thought is thus 
infected with contradiction, and the worst and most pervading 
scepticism ^ the melancholy result. If I hare done any- 
thing mmitorious in philosoidiy, it is in the attempt to 
explain the phenomena of these contradictions ; in shovring 
that they arise only when intelligence transcends the limits 
to which its legitimate exercise is testricted; and that 
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witliiii those bounds (the conditioned) nntural thought is 
neither fidlible nor mendacious— 

* Ncqae decipitnr. ii<« dwipil anqum.' 

If this view be correct, Kant’s antuiomies, with their conse- 
quent scepticism, are solved; and the human mind, how- 
ever weak, is shown not to be the work of a treacherous 
Creator.’ * 

III another passage concerning Kant, after stating his 
doctrine relative to I%enumena and Noumena, Hamilton 
sajrs : 

‘ In aoconlan€?e with this doi'triiie, he exiiUcitly declan*H 
Beasou (or Intelligence) to be essentially and of its own 
nature delusive ; and thus more overtly than the others hf 
sujiersedes (what constitutes ilie fundamoiital principle and 
affords the differential pi>culiarity of the dtadrine of the con- 
ditioned) the distinction between IntelligiMice trithiu its 
legitimate sphere of o{H«ration, im{H.>ceable, and lnt«dligenc>> 
hetftmd that spliens affording (h\ abust') the occasions of 
error.’ t 

Mr. Bolton, after (tointitig out Hamilton’s mi8reprt>si*n- 
tations, adds : 

* Thus the explanation of the ontiuomket put forwonl hy 
Hamilton as a discovery of bis own, his most meritoriou.>. 
philosophical acliieveiuent, is no other than the explanation 
which Kant himself gives, not once merely, but in a gn^at 
number of passages. 

* It appears, therefore, that Hamilton first imputes to Kant 
a doctrine which Kant strongly condemns ; next puts forward 

•the doctrine which Kant clearlja and repeatedly asserts, and 
represents this as a disooveiy of hia own, a vatoable improve- 
ment on Kant’s teaching. And he tells us that if he Inn- 
done anything meritorious in phUosofdty, it is in makin;; 
this dis cov er y ! ’ 

Betoming now to the exposition of Ksatfs doetrine, we 
are landed in the oondnaion that knowledfS is, in ita very 

* Isrfsni^ vaL i p. 40t> t JMmsbIsh; SSS* 
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oonstitaiion, pnrAy mifcgeotiTe, ergo rdative. To attempt to 
tranBoend the sphere of the salgectire is vain and hopeless ; 
nor is it wise to deplore that we are * cabin’d,* oibb’d, con- 
fined ’ within that sphere from which we never can escape. 
As well might the bird, when feeling the resistance of the 
air, wish that it were «n vcieuOf thitibiTig lhat there it might 
fiy with perfect ease. Let us therefore content ourselves 
with our own kingdom, instead of crossing perilous seas in 
search of kingdoms inaccessible to num. Let us learn our 
weakness.* 

Fieht Result. — A knowledge of things per se {Din^e an 
rich) is impossible, so long as knowledge remains composed 
os at present; consequently Ontology, as a science, is im- 
lK>ssible. 

But, it may be asked, if we never knew noumena {Dinge 
an eieh), how do we know that they exist 9 The answer is 
simple : Their existence is a necessary postulate. Although 
we can only know the appearances of things, we ore forced 
to conclude that the things exist. Thus, in the case of a 
rainbow, we discover that it is only the appearance of certain 
drojis of water : these drops of water again, although owing 
their shape, colour, etc., to our Sensibility, nevertheless exist. 
They do not exist as drops of water, because drops of water 
ore but phenomena ; but there is an unknown something 
which, whmi affecting our Sensibility, appears to us as drops 
i>f water. Of this unknown something we can affirm nothing, 
except that it necessarily exists because it affects us. Wc 
are conscious of being affected. We are ccmscious also that 
that which affiBcts us must Ite something difibrent from ourr 
selves. This the law of causation reveals to us. 

A phenomenon, inasmuch as it is an appearance, pre- 
supposes a noumenon^— a thing which appears ,— this nou- 
menon, whStdi is a necessary postulate, is only a negafion to 
ns. It can never be positively known ; it can«only be known 
under the of sense and understandings ergo as a 

phenomenon. 

* « the flue fMMg* Int(oda0tM» tojthe KrUii, 
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Second Bebult. — ^The existenoe of an dkternal world is a 
necessaiy postolate, bnt its existence is only logically affirmed. 

From the foregoing it appears that we are unable to know 
anything respec^g things per ee ; consequently we can never 
predicate of our knowledge that it has objective tmth. 

But our knowledge being purely sulqective and relative, 
can we have no certainty ? — ore we to embrace scepticism i> 
No. 

Third Besttlt. — O tur knowledge, though relative, is ecr- 
tain. We have ideas * independent of experience ; and these 
ideas* have the character of universality and necessity. 
Although we are not entitled to conclude that our subjective 
knowledge is completely true as an expression of the ob- 
jective fact, yet we are forced to conclude that within its own 
sphere it is true. 

Fourth Result. — T he veracity of consciousness is estab- 
lished. 

B^pth Result. — W ith the veracity of consciousness, is 
established the certainty of morals. 

It is here we see the importance of Kant*s analysis of the 
mind. Those who reproach him with having ended, like 
Hume, in scepticism, can only have attended to his Critiqtn' 
of the Pure ReosoX, which certaiidy does, as we said befon;, 
famish a scientific basis for scepticism. It proves that our 
knowledge is relative ; that we cannot assuma things exteniuf 
to us to be as we conceive them : in a word, that Ontology is 
impossible. 

So for Kant goes with* Hume. This is the goal they botli 
attain. G^s is the limit they agree to set to the powers of 
the mind. Bnt the different views they took of the nature 
of mind led to the difference we before noted (especting the 
certainty of knowledge. Kant having shown that con- 
sciousness, as far as it extended, waa veracious ; and having 
shown that in consciouBness certain elements were g^ven 

* Hm we See the sffeet of eonfnniig eogiritioiis with eonditions of cognition 
(noted 4S1). It is not ideas that are indepeadont of experience, but the organic 
eonditMBB ea whidi ideas depend. 
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which ware not derived from experience, but which were 
ueoessarilj tme ; it followed that whatever waa found in 
consciousness independent of experience, was to he toasted 
without dispute. 

If in co|^sciouaness I find the ideas of God, and Virtue, I 
cannot escape believing in God, and Virtue. This belief of 
mine is, 1 admit, practical, not theoretical ; it is founded on a 
certainty f not on a demonstration ; it is an ultimate fact, from 
which I cannot escape-^it is not a conclusion de d u ce d by 
reason. 

The attempt to demonstrate the existence of Gk>d is an im- 
jKNisible attempt. Reason is utterly incompetent to the 
The attempt to penetrate the essence of things — to know 
things per se — to know noumena — is also an impossible 
attempt. And yet that God exists, that the World existe, are 
irresistible convictions. 

There is anoilier certitude, therefore, besides that derived 
from demonstration, and this is moral certitude, which is 
grounded u]K>n belief. I cannot say, * it is morally certain 
that Gk»d exists,’ but I must say, ‘ I am morally certain that 
God exists.’ 

Here then is the basis for a Critique of the Practical ReaeoUf 
an investigation into the Reason, no longer as purely theo- 
i-ctical, but as practical. Man is a being who acts as well as 
^ows. This activity must have some principle, and 
principle is freedom of will. 

As in the theoretical part of Kant’s system we saw the 
Supersensual and Unconditioned presupposed as existent 
(under the name of things per se), but not susceptible of 
being known or specified; so in this practical part of the 
system we fin^the principle of Freedom altogether abstract 
and indeterminate. It realixes itself in acts. 

In the very constitution of his conscience, maw dicKmvers 
the existence of certain rules which he is imj^eratively forced 
to impose upon his actions ; in the same way as he is forced 
hy the constitution of his reason to’impose certain laws upon 
the materials fbmished him from without. These moral laws * 
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have likewise the chaiucter of universality and necessity. 
The idea of virtue never could he acquired in experience, 
since/dl we know of virtuous actions falls short of this ideal 
which we are compelled to uphold as a type. The unalterable 
idea of justice is likewise found, d priori, in the co||Beienco of 
men. This indeed has been denied by some philosophers; 
but all d priori truths have been^denied by them. They cite 
the cruel customs of some savage races as proofs that the idea 
of justice is not universaL* Thus, some tribes are known hi 
kill their old men when grown too feeble ; and they test their 
strength by making these old men hold on to the branch of 
a tree, which is violently shaken, and those that fall are pro> 
nounced too weak to lire. But even here, in spite of the 
atrocity, we sec the fundamental ideas of justice. Why 
should they not abandon these aged men to all the hoin>rs 
of famine and diseast' ? and why put them to a test ? Ixntk 
where you will, the varied customs of the various imtion..* 
IMHtpling the earth will -show you different notions of what is 
just and what is unjust ; but the h priori idea of jiistict*— tin* 
moral law from which no conscience can be free — that you 
will find omnipresent. 

5 III. CaiTtClRlf OP THE KhITIK. 

*Brief, and I fear ]«uiufully diy', as the for^tuig ex|K>sition 
has been, the student may accept it us a general iiidicnlioii. 
sufficient for the piuposes of this History, of the line of 
thought adopted by Kant. To <x»mplete it, we must consicler 
tlie cardinal {Ktsitions involved. This has already been done 
with respect to analytic and synthetic judgments, and tlic 
all-important assnmption of necessity beiim unattoinubk* 
except a priori. What now remains is to oonndcr the gei<’ - 
ral principle cf-Fonns of Thought, and its special exampl* 
Space and Time— the diatiaetkm between Olgective 
SobjecHve demento an thought— and the aolniiou of the 
Idealistic and Sceptical queetaona. 
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Space and Time, Although, the spontauaty of Mind waa 
nerer whoU/y denied, even by those of the Sensational School 
who regarded Mind as a product the Senses, nerertheless, 
opinions on this important point were singularly - vague. 
Locke, as jre have seen, presupposed certain native Flaculties. 
Condillac presupposed certain native Capacities. Cabanis 
and Tracy presupposed certain ^ws of Sensibility. All the 
schools presupposed certain laws of mental combination. 
These constituted the subjective conditions of Experience; 
whatever spontaneity could be attributed to the Mind was 
assigned to them. But no one accurately defined tbam. It 
was Sant’s immense merit to have .seen clearly the need of 
accurately determining what these subjective conditions were. 
Ue was the first who attempted aclear exposition of the sub- 
jective and objective elements in Thought. The attempt 
produced an epoch. Unhappily, having approached a psycho- 
logical problem firom the wrong side, and employing the 
Metaphysical Method of subjective analysis where the Bio- 
logical Method of objective analysis was equally indispen- 
sable, he not only failed to discover what were the ccmditions 
of Sensibility and the Laws of Thought, but ly the very 
XK>tency of his genius retarded progr^ in that direction. 

His initial mistake, almost inevitable on the Method he 
pursued, is that of transporting into Psychology the old 
Aristotelian error of Matter and Form as separable dementi 
in reality because they are separable in abstraction. Hence 
the Forms of Thought became for him ready-made fisctors, 
anterior to and independent of Experience. Had he pro- 
foundly considered the Aristotelian distinction, he must have 
had his eyes opened to the <x>ndusion that the Forms of 
Thought should be sought either physiologically, Le. in the 
organic conditions, or psychologically, Le. in the evolutiem of 
Thought. The fimt that we think at all is assuredly' deteiv 
mined by our being so organised that thought is the activity 
of the curgans; this organizatiem is therefine d priori^ Le. 
anterior to any experience foe it. How plysiologusal, and 
psycholog^icxil, analysis disdose that we sm 'forced .to tbiiilr ' 
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as tueeetaive what in nature is timulUmeout ; that deep down 
in the very constitution of consciousness lies the indispensable 
condition of chavge ; that inwoven with all psychical experi- 
ence there is the unalterable presence of the action of judy- 
ment — the union ef a predicate with a subject ; these, and 
several other conditions of Thought, which would take too long 
to expound here, must have disclosed themselves to him ; but 
how would they have presented themselves? as ready-matle 
Forms (fertige Formen), or os Forms in the making ? as prt.*- 
existeut elements, or as evolved results ? The Aristoteliuiis, 
and with them Kant, coiifoun^Ung tlic ]x>teiitial with the 
actual, the conditions with the results, would answer this 
question plainly in favour of the first altenintive. BtH'ause 
tlie form of the oak is evolvt*d from the a<*om, they would 
declare the form to pre-exist in the aeom.* We, ktuiwing 
that under suitable conditions the aeom will dt>velo|ie into 
the oak, and, if it develope at all, will assume tlie Form of 
an oak, and no other, are allow€>d to say without dangi'rthut 
the stem, branches, and foliage itre organic Forms potentially 
existing in the aeom. But a st'ientific B(»tany is not content 
with this. Nor will it peraiit us to saiy that stein, bmnehe^, 
and foliage arc rea*ly made in the aeom, prior to all those 
influences of heat, moisture, air, and manure, whtrh will 
render possible their evolution. In like manner a seientiiic 
Psychology refuses to accept the evolvecl results of Ex- 
perience as a priori conditions of Experience ; refuses lo 
accept the Forms into which Thought necessarily de%’cloiH>s 
as the pre-existing and perfected Forms through which it . is 
determined. 

That Kant did regard tlie Forms as wholly independent of 
organic conditions, is certain, lie was not salisfied with a*<- 
suming the existence of original aptitudes out of which tli> 
Forms might grow. *It is quite possible,* he says, *thiit 
some one may prtqwse a sort of prefonnation system of Pure 
Beason, in which the Categmiee eie neither self-oonoetved, >> 
priori first principles of oognitkni, nor derived from ex- 

* On tiiis fallarj' what is said is lh*‘ H rJffo m tnm to this Ristoiy, | 41- 
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periencey bat are me^j aptitudes for thought implanted in 
us contemporaneously wiUi our existence.’ He rcgects this' 
suggestion on the ground that *the CSategories would thereby 
lose their character of objectiye necessity. Nor would there 
be wanting persons to deny the subjectiye necessity of the 
Categories, ^ongh they must feel it. Certainly we could 
never dispute with any one about that which merely de- 
pended on the manner in which he was organized.’ 

Why not? Can we have any better security 9 And does 
not Kant himself reduce all certainty to this subjective 
ground, denying that we have objective certainty ? 

By thus refhsing to consider the Forms of Thought as 
results of the organism, he shut himself out from the possi- 
bility of discovering them. A little attention to biological 
data would have shown him that his enumeration of the 
Forms was incomplete, and that his conception of them as 
ready-made was false. The Forms he enumerates are too 
few to express the subjective conditions. He omits Pleasure 
and Pain, for example, which are inseparable elements of all 
Sensation, determining all Action. He says nothing of the 
various Senses, and their conditions ; although obviously tlie 
cause why vibrations of a given rapidity only produce the 
sensation of light, and other vibrations only the sensation of 
heat, lies in the d priori organization of the retina and the skin 
nerves. He would not deny that Light, Heat, and Souijd 
were Forms of Sensibility in which men dothe the Ding an 
Kick ; just as Space and Time are Forms in which we clothe 
the Ding an neh. Nay, seeing that he used all his ingenuity 
to show that the Categories of the Understanding played the 
same part as the Senses in respect of the objective world, it 
is surprising that he did not also see that every subjective 
condition was entitled to the rank of a Form of Thought, an 
d priori element. Every organ necessarily brings with it ita 
special Forms, i. e. the special modes underwhidi its activity 
Cain go on, modes which determine the reception of stimuli, and 
thus determine the sensation. Sounds and Images are not leas 
d priwi concepts. If we can only think under certain* 
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Oategories, so likewise we can only iSel under certain or- 
ganic conditions. 

Waiving, however, the incompleteness of his enumeration, 
and accepting Space and Time, the Categories, and the Ideas 
of Reason as the tmmma genertt, I will consider only the va- 
lidity of his argnmentation. Here, «n aetenso, are the four 
positions on which he grounds the priori and purely sub- 
jective nature of Space. 

* 1. Space is not a conception which has been derived fironi 
outward experiences. For in order that certain sensations 
may relate to something withoil^ me (that is, something 
which occupies a different |Mtrt of space from that in which 1 
am) ; in like manner, in order tliat I may represent them 
not merely os without of and near each other, but also in 
separate places, the representation of space must already 
exist as a foundation. Consequently, tlie representation of 
space cannot be borrowed from the relations of externa) 
]»ha;nomena throttgh experience; but on the contrary, this 
external experience is itself only possilde through the said 
antecedent experience. 

* 2. Space, then, is a necessary representation, <i priori, 
w^ich serves for the foundation of all external intuitions. We 
never can imagine or make a representation to oursidves <<f 
the non-existence of space, though we may easily enongli 
think that no objects are found in it. It must therefore )m> 
considered as the condition of the possibility of the plucno- 
mena, and by no means as a determination dependent on 
them ; and is a representation, d priori^ which necessarily 
supplies the basis for external pluenomena. 

* 8. Space is no diseursire, or, as we say, general ooni^eption 
of the rriations of things, but a pure intuition. For in tiio 
first place we can only represent to ourselves one spac'*: 
and when wo talk of lUren spaces, we mean only ports of 
aind the same space. Moreover these ports cannot anterc«I<‘ 
this one idl-embracing space, as the component parts from 
which the aggregate can be made up, but can be cogitated 
only as existing in it. SfMKse is essentially one, and multi* 
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plicity in it dependif solely upon limitations. Hence it 
follows that an 4 priori intuition (which is not empirical) 
lies at the root of all our conceptions of Space. Thus moie> 
over the principles of geometry — for example, that in a 
triangle two sides together are greater than the third, — are 
never deduced from general conceptions of line and triangle, 
but from,intuition, and this tt priori with apodeictic certainty. 

*4. Space is represented aa an infinite given quantity. 
Now, every conception must indeed be considered as a repre- 
sentation which is contained in an infinite multitude of 
diffSerent possible represenlj^tions, which therefore comprises 
these under itself; but no conception, as such, can be so 
conceived as if it contained within itself an infinite multi- 
tude of representations. Nevertheless, Space is so conceived 
of, for all parts of space are equally capable of being pro- 
duced to infinity. Ck>nseqnently, the original representation 
of Space is an intuition d jtriori, and not a conception.* * 

It would needlessly prolong this discussion, to expound the 
generation of our idea of Space aa an abstract idea gathered 
from our experience. Kuno Fischer proclaims this generation 
to be a perfect illustration of what an explanation should -not 
be.f * It presupposes,’ he says, * that which it is to explain. 
Space and Time are already perfectly present in the ex- 
periences from which they are supposed to be abstracted. 
There is no impression, no perception, no representation, 
which is not in Space and Time.’ Surely it must be said of 
all abstractions, that they are presupposed in their elements ? 
He will not allow this. According to him, the abstract idea 
Man is made up of particular ideas. Mien ; but Space and 
Time are not made Tq> of spaces and times, they precede 
these particulars. * It is impossible to deduce Space and 
Time from our perceptions, simply because our perceptions 
ore only possible through Space and 
The &llacy of the argument may most diriefiy and con- 

* Critique ofPwre Beaaon. MicxuuroBzr’s tnuialation, p. 23. 

t Khno FncHm: Kanta Laban vnd dm QmndL^fm aamar Lakra^ 1860, p. 128. 
Cumpftre his ComimmUiiiry^ p. 86. * 
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rinciiigly be exhibited in an illnstration. He would admit 
that Experience is not d priori. If it has any meaning at 
all, it is d poaieriori. Apply his argument to it. * Experi- 
ence cannot be derived from without. It is impossible to 
deduce sensations and perceptions from Experience, because 
they all presuppose it ; in ereiy' particular experience, there 
is the antecedent groundwork Experience, which determines 
the possibility of the particular.* 

Kant would probably answer, ‘ No, there is an d priori con- 
dition, which renders Ex{>ericnce possible ; there is not an 
d priori experience.* I say, in like manner, there is on d priori 
condition of the nervous system, which nmders Si>ace and Tijuc* 
possible, but there ore not d priori Forms of Siiacc and Tinic 
ready to give shape to the crude material of sense. The 
fulcrum of the fallacy is tlie assumption tlmt we can sejuLrute 
the objective from the subjective elements in thought, utul 
assign what is d priori, 

Kimo Fischer asks if Siaice and Time arc abstractions, from 
what impression an* ilicy abstract*^ 9 He here presup|><<s<‘s 
them to be Objects, whereas they are Ib'lations. Kant, indeitl, 
denies that they arc either Objects or Relations ; consitlering 
them to have a purely subjective existence, as mere Forms <4' 
Thought. Is this consistent with |Mychological analysis? 
We nmy admit that Space and Time an* subjective conditions 
in so iar os they are tlie forms in which, owing to the 
structuie of our organs, all our pc>rceptions are defined ; hut 
we cannot admit that they arc only suhgective, inaamueh us 
they must have corres|s*nding objective conditions ; we 
cannot admit that these forms exist as ready-made Moulds, 
into which the fused metal td* experience must be cast, hut 
we affirm that they are forms gradually evolved in loxi 
through Ej^erSenoe, as functions of the two coHoffieient-s 
organism and medhuii. The Forms vi lliongfat, like tlx* 
Forms of Life, are eT«[|ttHona, not pre-fiwtaations. 

TVrndelenbnig suxe tlmt ]i^t» in proving the enlgectivity 
of fi^^we and Time, had souroely any mnpicion that tb*'}' 
might otse be objective.* ^ But the eoi|iioidn had visited him, 

* TassaBMonwan : /syOiAr Uo$mmrhmfm. h tes> 
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and was deliberately rejected. To hare admitted it, wotdd 
have destroyed bis whole system. Nor is he answered by 
proving the objectivity of Space and Time fh>m the law of 
fulling bodies, or the periodicity of organic evolution.* These, 
Kant would say, are phenomena, and, as such, come under 
subjective conditions ; if we know things at all, we must 
know them under forms of Space and Time. It is true, that 
those who espouse the other doctrine find an insuperable 
objection in the fact that we diaeover quantitative space and 
time — relations in objects — and do not bring these with us. 
Granting that we bring Space and Time with us, this is 
qualitatively, not quantitatively ; and the discovery of precise 
quantities proves the objectivity of something quantified. A 
point Kant has overlooked. . 

Thus, unless Matter and Motion be also Forms of Thought, 
the objectinty of Space and Time, as relations of Matter and 
Motion, must be gfranted ; the relations of co-existence, and 
succession in objects, are the external correspondents of those 
internal (mental) relations named Space and Time. But only as 
relations. I make this remark, because Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
stating the dilemmas to which wc are reduced respecting all 
ultimate ideas, asserts that *to say Space and Time exist 
objectively, is to say that they are entities. The assertion 
that they are nonentities, is self-destructive ; nonentities are^ 
nonexistences, and to allege that nonexistences exist ob- 
jectively, is a contradiction in terms. Neither can they be 
regarded as attributes of some entity. Thus, as they cannot 
be either nonentities or attributes of entities, we have no 
choice but to consider them as entities. ’f Surely we have 
the choice of considering them as relations? But Mr. 

• 

* ‘ La lot Newtonienne, qui rend b\ bien roiFon des ph^nom^nes aafcronoiQiqiiei^ 
impliqne rezistenee hon de roaprit bumaio, da tempo, de I’eiqMiee et deo Telotioao 
g^metriqueo. Comment odmettre qae leo ph&nomkuB aotrononc^qaeo, si manifeq|ie- 
ment imUpendonto dee lots on deo formes de rinteUigeqie homaine^ Tiendraient se 
oo-ozdonner d'une mani&re simple et r^golidre en on systtoie qni ne signifiezalyMMir- 
tant rien hors dereeprit.’ Coubhot: Euairur I$b F imdementsdenaa QaiiiiiirBPftieeii 
1861, L 806. Comp. p. 814. 

t SpWfonB: First Princ^Stf p. 47. 
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Sponoor dedineB to oscapo firom tho dilomma throuf^k Kant*8 
issue-— tkat tkej are purely sukJectiTe oonditious. lie justly 
remarks, tkat tko very fact of consciousness, on wkick Kant 
relies— namely^ tkat Space and Time cannot be suppressed — 
testifies to the objectiTe existence ; * for tkat consciousneHH tjf 
Space and Time, which we cauinot rid ourselves of, is tlio 
oousciousness of Uiein as existing objectively/ ♦ 

The denuU of any objectivity to Space and Time, apan 
frmn the phenoiiieiuU worUU has greatly agitated the sck<«<»Is. 
Ill Kant's system, the denial was inipemtive.t It was 
cs^-tt*niuil to tile cUscri mi nation of the a pru^ri elements. 
When wc tisk fi>r pn^of of this startling assertion, wt» fiiul 
that it rests on fiucstnuiable assumptions* The cUiof 

Ik, that if we eliminate from our em]nrical intuit it»iiN 
of Matter, and its chang«*s, every element that is ciiipirh*;^!, 
tmiuely, e%vrything U-kmging tt» s4*ttstition ^wbich is wlu! 
we i-.iniu^ df^‘, then aiul Time remain over, and 

are tlien*fore the pun* intuititms a prow. The pnii*! *.♦, 
this? It lies in the assttntpti%»ti that H|»ace and r/, 

aiit 4 *rtor to tamsatioii* Note the iiivtdutions of usKiijiipti'*!! 
hen* ? Kir?*t, wr an* t€» eliminate the idetiieiits ftinuNli»‘d 1»\ 
senittitiou ; hut, U* dt* tkisu, we must idremly kui»w vkh;.* 
elements on* md fumisliM by sensation ; we must kn^w lii ' 
a fffwri elements U*f*in* we can isolate Ikem. Next, tiaun,: 
fuuial 8|siee and Time nmiainiiig over aflUT our arbitnir; 
eliminaltoit, we asstinie th«SM? to he a priori^ larcausc tiny ur* 
nut fomUked in lamsatiou. 

lias Kant pruvtd that H|face and Time are purely 

• Ulr. arrwws is Um kl^i^ Is ctswskis. iksi *if *’"* 

ftrr funm *d libsssM* fss W ♦if. •»ser it m I*' 

tUuiqtls li« St «srft Ue / at ss4 tii* mmtuf mT ^ 

p SSi. Kjcrf Ws4 htmmU sHa ilsvs Is sf vsM is this slfpr<i*' 0 , • 
aisUsffss4dS« iHs Ibns as iJsa aliseiiSMSs* Im ssMMt 
Mow* sn^ «rMU»4 sul wkmpmt. Isis d^Ssits sIsi|mi. ssssil ttwlf ; 

Uf M^k0fik. i I, p tN» Bsi ks smM law -D.s r *! 

Srsssas^s sMsaka. UM If Iks «WI «ss iMsksf ftwtC »t » 

"rJi Iififiiiiininwlii tT 

t Kam : Jhntdgmmmm, | *• IS. 
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conditions, 'witlioat any oortesponding objectiTe condiiaons 9 
Sir W. Hamilton affirms tliat Kant lias * placed the troth, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, to all who understand the 
meaning and conditions of the problem.’ * If ilie foregoing 
criticism has any value, the answer will be. No; the ptooffi 
adduced by Kant are a series of unacceptable assamptions. 

And now we may talce in hand the second topic selected 
for criticism, which has indeed been soliciting us at every 
step, but which could not conveniently have been treated 
before: I mean, the distinction between the Olgective and Sub- 
jective elements in Thought. This distinction is considered 
the great achievement of the Critical Philosophy. The doc- 
trine of the relativity of Knowledge, never wholly absent from 
8i>eculation since the days of Protagoras, assumed in Kant’s 
hands a precision and influence which gave an immense 
im]^>etus to speculation. Nevertheless, there was an initiiiJ 
misconception in his attempt to isolate the elements of an 
indissoluble act. It was one thing to assume that there are 
necessarily two co-efficients in the function ; another thing to 
sissumc that these could be isolated and studied apart. It 
was one thing to say. Here is an organism with its inherited 
structure, and aptitudes dependent on that structore, whidi 
must be considered as necessarily determining the forms in 
which it will be affected by external agencies, so that all . 
experience will be a compound of subjective and objective 
^'onditions ; another thing to say. Here is the pure a priori 
clement in every experience, the form which the mind 
impresses on the matter given externally. The first was an 
almost inevitable conclusion; the second was a fiction. 
Psychology, if it can show ns anything, can show the absolute 
impossibility of our discriminating the obje<^ve from the 
subjective rfements. In the first place, the attempt would 
only be possible on the gpxmnd that we could,^at ’any tune 

* Hajuktoit: Ltettuf on iL IIS. Hard words for «■ doabtam! 

bat th4qr did not proront Sir 'William’a flatly eontradietiiig thia iodnlMtaUa doe- 
trine, since, a Ibw minntas afterwnrda, wa find him naaecting^ that the idea of spoeo 
is d os well oa dpHert I 
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and in any way, discngago Thought from its content : sepaiutc 
in Feeling the object as it is out of all relation to Sensibility, 
or the subject as pure subject. If we could do this in one 
instance, we should have a basis for the investigation. The 
chemist who has leametl to detect the existence of an }u*iiK 
by its reactions in one case, ciui by its reactions deWrinitie it 
in other cases. Hanng ex{>erience of an acid and an alkali, 
each aj>art from the otlier« he ciui sc*parut4r them when 
finding them combined in a salU or he can combine tin MU 
vrhen he finds them sejiarute. Hi. aimlyMiit and .ytitheuiii are 
po&sible, because he has elsewhere leame«l the nature itr«>U( |] 
element 8e{>8Tately. But such aualrsis or syntluwis is im. 
|K>ssibte with the objective and subjective elements uf thou^dit . 
Neither element is ever (fiven alone. Pun* thought ami 
pure matter are unknown quantities, to be n-ached bv no 
equation. The thought is necessarily ami universally sub- 
ject -object ; inatt<>r is ne*^*.*!^!^-, and t»> us universally, .,bj. » t- 
subjoct, Thouiiht is only calhHl int4» existence under aj - 
pn»priate conditions*, ami in the ubjtviive stimulus, ih- 
obj.vt uml s nbj.ft are im-rv^sl. ns acid and bas«> an* im*ri:.'.l 
in tilt* salt.* When I say tliat the s«*n.*tation i»f liyht is a 
couiismnd of objective vibrations and n'tiual s^’eptibilit;. 

1 use lanmuHiV' which is iutelliifibh* and si'rvicenble f..r m.v 
pur]>oBe; but I must not iiua);in« tliat tlio external obj- . i 
named vibration, is the tHn^j an sicA, the pun* objis’t out 1 1' 
all relation to sf*nsibility ; nor tliat tin* r«>Unal suseeptibilit > 
pure sulijt*ct, involving no vibmtory elenmnt. Kant hiin'' 
Would assiinr tne that tie* vibrations were as subj<t‘ti\«* us t! ■- 
stn(C(*ptibUity. Imlec*!. seetni; that he denied uJU>p*ther tl. 
pHMsibility of a knowledi'e of pun* object, the />»», am »><•>>, i£ 
was a violent strain of lo^^c to ctmcliide that in thoii;r}>' 
could oepamto this uukuowabki object firom the sui., 
knowinif it. Hiis, great as it is, is not the only riolit* :■ 
of connstency to fals scheme. AlnMuJ/, in uur Prole(;eiu<'it.i 

* •Isr sq a id l l ii' t ii ' (Mm 'm mU OcM sirbi Ukv x*4IIMh- nu! : 

««'<> dtf f «sitiliia([i. mm itii- ffw| fimg.ii r i ' 1* is win l-V- 

tluHs m «Mwaad4s.'~-1^uwMasM»i!9is; CtsSes. t. IM. 
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($ 67), we had to notice how he fell into the common error 
of predication respecting the nnknowable. Mr. Bolton 
has diarged him with falling into it, in his refutation of 
idealism : — 

* Thus then Eant, in his anti-sceptie c har acter , aflf Umis that 
Noumena exist. In doing ihis he applies to Noume na the 
ca tefflWyOT conception of exist enc e. Hw affirmy tli”-*- they 
re^ly exist ; thus applying to th em t he category of realify. 
He aHrmi' {Eat ibey are J^ouTneno, i.e. olgects of our vmai 
thus applying to them the> eonception of relation, and 
specially of the relation of voovfuvov to vovf. He affinim that 
they are to be beliered by us — that they are objects of our 
belief ; thus applying to them the conception of credibility, 
and again that of relation. He supposes that there are Nou- 
mena existing besides himself — indeed he generally speaks of 
Noumena in the plural number — thus applying to Noumena 
the category of plurality. He declares Noumena to be differ- 
ent from Phenomena ; — the peculiar merit of his doctrine is 
held to be that he distinguisheb Phenomena from things in 
themsclres, or Noumena ; thus he applies to Noumena the 
categoiy or conception of difference. 

* Again, he teaches that Noumena are actire or operative ; 
that by the joint action of the external Noumenon and of 
our faculties the Phenomenon is produced. And this is 
evidently an important part of his doctrine. For if we con- 
sidered that Phenomena might take place and be cognised 
without any operation or agency of Noumena, we should 
have no ground to affirm the existence of Noumena at all. 
Here, then, he applies to Noumena the categoiy of activity, 
of causality, 

*Thus then Sant, in his own teaching, does apply to 
Noumena the conceptions or categories of existence, reality, 
activity, relation, difference, etc., and propounds to us the 
judgments formed in virtue of such an application as valid 
and legitimate, as important truths; while <m the oiher 
hand forbids LeibutB and other philosopherasto appty 
. cate^nries or oonoeptioiui to Noumena., and pro<daim8 it ao 

t 
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the msLin puipoee of his labours to establish that such a pro- 
cedure is wholly illegitimate. 

* As to any attempt to demonstrate the existence of Nou- 
mena» clearly^ if the negatiro port of Kant*s doctrine is rights 
the attempt must be hopeless. For the demonstration must 
be conducted by thought, which cannot be done without em- 
ploying the categttries ; and the conclusion must apply some 
of the categories to Noumena, and that not problematically 
but asaertorically. If such a procedure be altogctlier illegiti- 
mate, as Kant so repeatedly asserts, the pretended demon- 
stration must be illegitimate. 

*Thus then it appears that the negative princip^ enun- 
ciated by Kant, and established, as he asserts, by his iTiticul 
labours, is too negative fur bis purposes ; that it is in tmtii 
AllfwrmalmfHd ; crashing the doctrines of his predecessors, 
Descartes, Leibnits, Ac., but crushing with equal complete- 
ness his own teaching, so far as this is |M>sitive. 

‘Again, after having -shown, as he conceives, the vanity of 
ail tht*ology baaed on the intellect and specnlutive I{4*us4iii, 
Kant prof<*ss«>s to restore wlwt he had apfsirently destroynl, 
by means of the moral or practical Ii«-asr»n. Ih'lving u|m) 1 i 
this, he re-introduces to us the theol(»gical doctrine, that th<‘ 
world is goreme«] by a Personal (»o<l, a righteous Jiwlge. who 
awards to men after deaili the lot which they des<>r\’<>: 
^pfopriate misery to the bod, and apprcqniate bliss h) the 
good. 

* But if the principles employed in the Crittquc of the 
■pecolatiTe Beeson are correct, bow can judgments obtaiiK’il 
bj means of the practical Reason p o ss es s a^y absolute truth ? 
Is it urged that they have a character et neoessity or 
nnivcriality, and that judgments having thia eharactmrshool I 
be regarded as abaolutely true? If tibe Critique is oom»’^ 
it has been ahoirii that the diaraeter far question may arini 
shuplyfiom the fiurt that our minds are eonatituted >» 
particular way ; and that H doea not uudKirise ue to belicr*- 
that other beinge think or judge in Hkn manner. If this h<‘ 
the case, the jnc^^meola in qneetkm, however ueeftil they may 
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be for the regulation of our conduet, cannot anthorise us to 
affirm the existence of an unseen Noumenon wholly beyond 
the field of experience, and to affirm that tbia Noumenon 
governs the Universe according to our idea of justice. 

< Further, it is evident that when Eant^ in his moral theo- 
logy, affirms God to exist, — to be a righteous govemorof the 
Universe, rewarding the good and punishing the bad, — ^he 
quite sets at nought the principle laid down in his Critique, 
that categories and conceptions have no valid application 
except to phenomena and to objects of experience. F<nr it is 
uniformly assumed by Eant that Gk)d is a noummion, not a 
phenomenon, and that he does not lie within the field of 
liossible experience. Were this otherwise, all Kant’s critique 
of rational theology would fall to the ground. then, we 
can legitimately predicate of Gk>d existence, goodness, 
righteousness, power, and the attributes of a moral governor, 
wc can legitimately make application of categories and con- 
ceptions to a Noumenon, and that too not m^ly problema- 
tically, but assertorically.’ * 

As we have said more than once, the distinction between 
a priori and d potteriorif between subjective and objective 
elements in thought, was fundamental in Kant’s scheme, 
and was a sheer impossibility in feet. All philosophers 
were loud in asserting that no knowledge could have any 
absolute validity unless it were based on ideas transcending 
our contingent experience. Such a basis was, by Leibnitz 
and the ontologists, believed to be furnished in Necessary 
Truths. These were dpriort, because necessary. Kant came, 
and seemed at first to be playing into the hands oT the 
ontologists, by proving, 1, that necessary truths did exist ; 
2, that they were d priori i 8, that all our oertitode must 
repose on them. His prooffi of these important poedtums, 
which predecessOTs had <nily assumed, were pronounced oven- 
whelming. But Kant did not draw from these premisses 
the oondinsion drawn by <mto]ogists ; his conclusion was 


• Bolvow: IngM f t M P FhUoiefiiea, p. 186 . 
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precisely the reverse of theirs. He showed that the subjec- 
tive, d priori nature of these truths was peremptoiy proof of 
their objective fiUsehood. They could not be truths of things, 
precisely because they were purely subjective conditions of 
thought. The ontologists hud scouted experience as esscn- 
tiaUy delusive; Kant showed that Season was essentially 
illusive. The ontologists declared tliat knowledge derived 
through the senses must be subject to all sensory illuKiuns. 
Kant showed that the Categories and Ideas of Season 
played the same paH as tlie Senses in txeludiug the pure 
object from knowledge. 

Heucw the demonstration of the relativity of Knowledge, 
which was the great outcome of the Kntik, was a deiiionstni- 
tion of the vanity of ontological sivculation. It is trii«.‘ that. 
Kuiit himself compensaUnl the sceptical result.** of his Krttik 
by. a somewhat arbitrary creation of the I*ractieal Iteoson, 
which was to build up all thutThe«>nHirul Reason luid shown 
to be without solid foundation. But Pliili>so[>liy refiiseil tin* 
compromise, and the successors of Kant were either Sceptics 
or Idealists. 

He resisted tlie aceusatiou of Idealism'*' as a gross iiiisiv- 
presentation. The proposition of all the Ideulist.s, lie says, 
fiomthe Eleatics to Berkeley, is this : * All knowledge derived 
from -the senses and cxi>eriencc is nothing but delusion 
(Sehein) ; only in the ideas of Reason is there truth.’ 
Whereas the ground principle of his Idealism is * Ail know- 
ledge of things founded solely on the Reason is nothing but 
delusion ; only in Experience is there truth.’ 

On a superficial view this passage might be interpreteil us 
an adhesion to the school of Locke and Hume, in which 
Expmience was posited as the ground of knowledge ; but the 
preceding pages have shown ns what Kant really meant by 
Experience, which was only rendered poadble by existence 
of certain d priori concepts. 

That Ibnt himself was not an Idealist is very certain, but 
that his systmn almost inevitably led to Idealism when logi- 
* AftJkoMg to hie itL 301 sf. 
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callj oairiedont^ is evident in the wotIeb of his sncoessors, who 
were unwilling to pxesenre the sceptical attitude. The Ding 
an nehf the objectiTe Noumenon, could not, he affirmed, be 
known by us, because it necessarily became a Phenonenon 
in becoming known. But it nevertheless existed, and its ex- 
istence was a necessary postulate. We only know that it is, 
not what it is.* The Idealist might, however, justifiably 
retort upon him, that this Noumenon was only a 8uj^e»sed 
category — a postulate of the Understanding, and, as such, no 
less subjective than Time and Space, or Cause and Effect. 
Agaui, when Kant attempts to dbcriminate between Pheno- 
menon and Pliantasm {Ercehdnnng and Sehetn), in that the 
Phenomenon has an objective cause, the Idealist might retort. 
But you have shown that Causality itself is only a subjective 
categruy. 

J must close here this necessarily imperfect account of the 
gmitest of modem metaphysicians, and, in closing it, I cannot 
.iM'tter express my sense of his gn'atness, and of the service 
he has been to Philo8«)phy, than by advising the student to 
undertake a careful and meditative reading and re-reading 
of the Kritikf the Prolcgomofuiy and the Anfatigcgrundo tier 
NaturwitmcMtchaft \ for although, os I conceive, Kant was mis-, 
taken in Method and fallacious in results, this was the fault 
of Metaphysics not the weakness of the metaphysician ; and , 
seeing that metaphysical problems must be mooted, if only 
in order that we should learn their insolubility, no more 
2 truv^ul argument, no more* stimulating dialectics, can be 
found than in his writings. 


* Mr. MAxasL nskM Um foUowhig dlgeetioii. ‘Wlien Kant dcdaiM that the 
olijrcts of onr iatuitioa on not in themeelTeo as the^ appear to va he ftUe into the 
oppoHito ratrrmo to that which he ia eombating; the Critic beeomee a Dogmatiat 
in negation. To warrant thia eonelnaion we anat previoaeljr have compared Chingn 
as they are with things na'th^ seem ; a comparison which is, «r ^ffotieri, impo*. 
sible. We can only as/ that we have no means of determining Whether th^ agree 
or not.’ PnUyom mm Ltgien, p. SS. But Kamt is jostiSed. if once the pomtion be 
allowed that we neeassaiily miqg^ the conditions of onr Sensibility widi the ex- 
ternal stimnltts; to the extent in whidi the snlgeet is a fiietor, to that extent anst 
it be a modiSor. 
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Philosophy once more asserts a claim to alwolntc 
Knowledge. 


OHAPTER I. 
r/cirrn 

§ I. Life op Fichte. 

J OHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE waa born at RaniTnonan, n 
Tillage lying betTreen BischofKwerda and Pulaiiitz, in 
Upper Lusatia, on. the 19th May 1702.* Hia chilillimMl. of 
which many touching anecdotes are related, was signalizcMl 
by extraordinaiy uitellectnal capacity and great niuml 
enei^. He was a precocious child, and long before he was 
old enough to be sent to school he learned many things from 
his father, who taught him to read, and taught him the pious 
songs and proverbs which formed his own simple sUktIc. 
Witii these was mixed an enchanting element — ^tbe stories of 
his early* wanderings in Saxony and Franconia, stories to 
which young J oh a nn listened with neTcr-tiring eagemcHs. 
It was probably the vague longings whiidi thnso recitals in- 
spired, that made him wander into the fields, quitting his 
companions to room away and eqjoy the Inxiaiy of solitude. 

This pale and meditative child is at hw ease in stditode. He 

stands for hoars, g a tin g into the fiv distaaoe, or in moumfol 
yearning at the silent skj over>arehing *»»«»«, Tbe sun goes 

* WotnrbgrlijrFidrts's •oa.jntih/sJb4mesd«/<nwiMi*r 
2 Toi*. ina 
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down and the bc^ returns home melancholy with the twilight. 
He does this so constantly that neighbotiTB remsxk it ; com- 
ment on it-; and, in after-years, when that boy has become a 
renowned man, they recnr to it with sudden pleasure, not 
forgetting also that ^y had ^always said there was something 
remarkable in the boy.* 

Fichte’s progpress was so rapid that he was soon entrusted 
with the office of reading family prayers; and his &ther 
dierished the hope of one day seeing him a clergyman. An 
event curious in itself, and rlxy important in its influence on 
his subsequent career, soon occurred, which ffivoured that - 
hope, and went ffir to realize it. But before we relate it we 
must give a touching anecdote, which exhibits Fichte’s heroic 
self-command in a very interrating light.* 

The first book which fell into his hands after the Bible and 
Catechism, was the renowned history of Siegfried th!k Homed, 
and it seized so p^iweifully on his imagination, that lie lost 
all pleasure in any other employment, became careless and 
neglectful, and, for the first time in his life, was punished. 
Then, in the spirit of the injunction which tells ns to cut off 
onr right hand if it cause ns to offend, Fichte resolved to 
sacrifice the beloved book, and, taking it in his hand, walked 
slowly to a stream flowing past the house, with the intention 
of throwing it in. Long he lingered on the bank, ere he* 
could muster courage for tliis first self-conquest of his 
life ; but at length, summoning all his resolution, he flung 
it into the water. His fortitude gave way as h^^aw the 
treasure, too dearly loved, floating away flnr ever, andlie burst 
into a passi<Hiate flood of tears. Just at this nunnent the 
father arrived on the spot, and the weeping child told what 
he had done; but, either flom timidity or incapacity to ei^plaxn 
his feelings, was sOsnt as to his farue motive. Lrritated at 
this treatiaeiit of his present^ VSehte’s &ther Ihflieted 190a 
him an unnsnally severe punishment^ and this ooeuRenee 

/ * For both mrriliitrf wo aro indotted to a vwqr ia lwnt m utido on FSekte 
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formed a fitting prelude to his after-life, in which he’was so 
often misunderstood, and the actions springing from the 
purest convictions of duty were exactly those for whicli ho 
had most to suffer. When a sufficient time had elapsed for 
ihe ofibnce .to be in some measure forgotten, the father 
brought home another of these seducing books ; but Fichte 
dreaded being again exposed to the temptation, and begged 
that it might rather bo given to some of the otlier children. 

Tt was about this time that the other event before alluded 
to occurred. The clergyman of the village, who hod taken 
- a fancy to Gottlieb and often assisted in his instruct if >n, 
happened one day to ask him how much he thought he could 
remember of the sermon of the preceding day. Fichte mafic 
the attempt, and, to the astonisliment of the pastor, suc- 
ceeded in giving a reiy tolerable account of the course ftf 
ai^ment% as well os of the texts quoted in its illuKtratifUi. 
The efreumstanee was inentifmod to the Cfuint von llftW- 
mansegg, the lord of the villagts and one day another nf*l>lc- 
mau, tlie Baron von Mittitz, whft was on a visit at the ea.stlf*. 
happening to expres.s Ids regret at liaving be<*n tfM> late for 
the sermon on the Sunday morning, he was tf>ld, half in jest, 
that it was of little coiiscquence, for that there was a Imi}- in 
the village who could n'peat it all from nnunory. Littit* 
6ottlieb was scut for, and soon arrivi'd in a clean snuK’k-fnM'k 
and bearing a large nosegay, such os bis mother was acfuis- 
tomed to send to the castle occasionally os a token of respect. 
He answered the first questions put to him with his ac- 
customed quiet simplicity ; but when asked to repeat os much 
as he could recollect of the morning’s sermon, his voice aiifl 
manner became more animated, ^d, as be proceeded, entindy 
forgetting Uic presence of the formidable company, he became 
ao fervid and abundant in his doquenee, that the Count 
thought it neoeseaiyto interrupt him, lost tiie playful tone of 
the circle should be destroyed by the serious subjects of the 
sermon. The' young preneher had however made some 
impression on his anditoiy ; the Baron made inquiries con- 
cerning him, and the cleigyinan, widiing'for nothing more 
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than an opportnnify to seire his flironrite, gave such an 
account that the Baron determined to undertahe the charge 
of hia education. He departed, carrying his protdgi with him, 
to his castle of Siebeneichen, in Saxony, near Meissen, on 
the Elbe ; and the heart of the poor village boy sank, as he 
belield the gloomy grandeur of the baronial haB, and the dark 
oak forests by which it was surrounded. Hia first sorrow, 
his severest trial, had come in the shape of what a mis- 
judging world might regard as a singular piece of good 
fortune, and so deep a dejection fell on him, as seriously to 
endanger his health. His patron here manifested the really 
kindly spirit by which he had been actuated ; he entered into 
the feelings of the child, and removed him firom the lordly 
mansion to the abode of a country clergj'man in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was passionately fond of children, an^ had 
none of his own. Under the truly paternal care of this 
excellent man, Fichte passed some of the happiest years of 
his life, and to its latest day looked back to them with ten- 
derness Olid gratitude. The affectionate care of this amiable 
couple, who shared with him every little domestic pleasure, 
and treated him in every respect as if he had been indeed 
their son, was always remembered by him with the liveliest 
sensibility, and certainly exercised a most favourable influence 
on his character. 

In this family, Fichte received his first instruction in the 
languages of antiquity, in which however he was left much 
to his own efforts, seldom receiving what might be called a 
regular lesson. Thu plan, though it undoubtedly invigorated 
and sharpened his faculties, left him imperfectly acquainted 
witli gra mm a r , and retarded, in some measure, his subsequent 
progress at Schulpfi>rta. His kind preceptor soon perceived 
the inefibuen^ of his own attainments for advanoing the 
progress of so promising a pupil, and urged his patron to 
obtain for Fichte what appeared to him the advantages of a 
high school. He was accordingly sen^ first to Meissen, and 
afterwards to the seminary at Schnlpfivrta. 

There the i^tem of ftgging existed in fu]14broe, and vrxth 
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its usual consequences, tyranny on the One side, dissimulation 
and cunning on the other. Even Fichte, whose native 
strength of character in some measure guarded him fix>m evil 
influences that might have been fatal to a mind of a feebler 
order, confesses that his life at Schulpforta was anything but 
fevourable to his integrity. He found himself gradually 
reconciled to the necessity of ruling his conduct by the 
opinion of the little community around him, and com}iclled 
to practise occasionally the some artifices as others, if he 
would not with all his talenta and industry be always left 
behind. 

Into this microcosm of contending forces the boy of thir- 
teen, nurtured amidst lonely hills and silent forests, now 
found himself thrown. The monastic gloom of the buildings 
contrasted at first most painfully with the joyous freeduin of 
fields and woods, where he had been accustomed to wander ut 
will ; but still more painfully, the solitude of tlie mi>ral desert . 
Shy and shrinking within himself, the tears which ftiniished 
only subjects of mockery to his companions were forced Imck, 
or taught to flow only in secret. Hero however he learned 
the usc’fiil lesson of self-reliance, so well tliough so bitterly 
taught by want of sympathy in those around us ; and from 
this time to the close of his life it was* never forgotten. It 
was natural that the idea of escape should occur to a boy 
thus cireumstani'cd, but the drc‘ad of b<*ing retaken and 
brought hack in disgrace to Hchulpforta occasioned hesita- 
tion. Whilst brooding over this project, it happentHl that 
he met with a copy of ItohinMtn Crwtok^ and bu uiithnstasin. 
the enthusiasm of thirteen, was kindled into a blase. Tic* 
desert should be his dwcUing-plaoc ! On some far-off island 
of the ocean, beyond the teach of men and the students of 
Bchulpforta, he would pass golden days of freedom and 
happineBS. It was a oonunon boyish notion, but the manner 
in which it WM carried into execution shows tiaoes of the 
character of the individuaL . Nothing oottkt hare been easier 
than for him to have taken his departure onperocived on one 
of the days when the scholars were aUowod to go to the 
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plajgronnd ; bat he Boomed to steal awajin sebiet ; he would 
have this step appear as the result of necessity and deliberate 
determination. He therefore made a formal de<daration to 
his superior, a lad who had made a crael and c^presnve use 
of the brief authority entrusted him, that he would no longer 
endure the treatment he received, but would leave the place 
at the first opportunity. As may be supposed, the announce- 
ment was received with sneers and laughter; and Fichte now 
considered himself in all honour free to fulfil his resolution. 

It was easy to find an opportunity, and accordingly, having 
taken the precaution to study his proposed route on the map, ^ 
he set off, and trudged on stoutly on the road to Naumburg. 
As he walked, however, he bethought himself of a saying of 
his beloved old pastor, that one should never beg^ an im^ 
portant undertaking without a prayer for Divine assistance ; 
he turned therefore, and kneeling down on a green hillock by 
the roadside, implored, in the innocent sincerity of his heart, 
the blessing of Heaven on his wanderings. As he prayed it 
occurred to the new Bobinson that his disappearance must 
occasion grief to his parents, aifd his joy in his wild scheme . 
was gone in a 'moment. ‘ Never, perhaps, to see his parents 
again ! ’ This terrible thought suddenly presented itself 
with such force that he resolved to retrace his steps, and 
ini>et all the punishments that might be in store for him, 

‘ that he might look once more on the face of his mother.’ 

On his return, he met those who had been sent in pursuit 
of him ; for as soon as he had been missed, the * ObergeseU ’ 
had given information of what had passed between them. 
'W'hen carried befiire the Hector, Fichte immediately con- 
fessed that he had intended to escape, and at the same time 
related the whole story with such straightforward simplicity 
and openness, that t^ Hector became interested, and 
only remitted his punishment, but chose for him; among the 
older lads, another master, who treated him with the greatest 
kindness, and to whom he beoaipe warmly attached. 

Fichte had become a Oandidahu ThaologiiB, but his pofaxm. 
died, and with him died all hopes of being a elergyxnan. BSs 
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prospects were gloomy in the extreme ; but he was relieved 
fiom anxiety by being offered the situation of private tutor 
in a family in Switaerland. He soon afterwards made ac- 
quaintance with Lavater and some other literary men. Ho 
also formed an attachment, which was to last him through 
life, with a niece of Klopstock. 

Fichte’s tutorship was remarkable. The parents of his pupils, 
although neither perfectly comprehending his plans, nor 
approving of that part which they did comjirehend, were 
nevertheless such admirers of his moral character — they stood 
in such respectful awe of him — that they were induced to 
submit their own conduct with respect to their children to 
his judgment. We presume that all well-meaning tutors 
occasionally make suggestions to i>arents r«.‘S{>ectiiig ct'Haiu 
points in their conduct towards the childn'ii ; but Fichte's 
plan is, we fancy, quite uncxampletl in the history of such 
relations. He kept a journal, which lu* laid before them 
every week, and in which he had noted the faults of conduct 
of which they had lx^>n guilty. This lets us into the tM>cn*t 
. of Fichte’s firm and truthful character, as much as unvthiii<; 
we know aixmt him. It was from such a soil that we might 
expect to find growing the moral doctrines which aftt>rwarils 
made his name illustrious. But tliis domestic ceusorshi|i 
oonid not last long; it lusted fur two years; and that it 
should hare IusUhI so long is, a.M has Ix'on remarkt'tl, strong 
evidence of the respect in which his character was held. But 
it was irksome, iusupiK>rtable, and ended at length in mutual 
dissatisfoction. He was forced to seek some other mode of 
subsistence. He went to Leipzig, where he gave private 
lessons in Greek and Philosophy, and became acquainted with 
the writings of Kant. This was an important event to him. 
Hear in what terma he qteaks of it 
* I have been living, for thd last fimr or five months in 
Leipzig, the happiest life I can rmaember. 1 eame herewith 
my head fhll of grand projects, which all burst one after 
au<jthsr, like^ so many soap-bubldes, without leaving me sf> 
much ae the firoth. At first thie troubled me a Uttiei, and, half 
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in despair, I took a step which I ought to have taken long 
before. Since I conld not alter what was without me, I 
resolved to try and alter what was within. I threw myself 
into Philosophy — the Kantian, viddicei — and here I found 
the true antidote for all my evils, and joy enough into the 
barg^ain. The influence which this philosophy, particularly 
the ethical part of it (which however is tmintellig^ble without 
a previous study of the Kritih der reinen Vernimff), has had 
upon my whole system of thought, the revolution which it has 
effected in my mind, is not to be d^cribed. To you especially 
I owe the declaration, that I now believe, with all my heart, 
in free will, and that I see that under this supposition alone 
can dutj% virtue, and morality liave any existence. From the 
opposite proiKisition, of the necessity of all human actions, 
must flow the most injurious consequences to society ; and it 
may, in fact, be in part the source of the corrupt morals of 
the higher classes which we hear so much of. Should any 
one adopting it remain virtuous, we must look for the cause 
of his purity elsewhere than in the innocuousness of the 
doctrine. With many it is their^ want of logical consequence 
in their actions. 

^ 1 am furthermore well convinced, that this life is not the 
land of enjoyment, but of labour and toil, and that every joy 
is granted to us but to strengthen us for further exertion ; 
that the management of our own fate is by no means required 
of us, but only self-culture. I trouble myself therefore not 
at all concerning the things that arc without ; 1 endeavour 
not to ai>pear, but to he. And to this perhaps I owe the deep 
tranquillity I enjoy ; external position however is weU enough 
suited to such a frame of mind. I am no man’s master, and 
no man’s slave. As to prospects^ I'hitve none at all, for the 
constitution of the church here does not suit me, nor, to say 
the truth, that of the people either. As Iqng as I can main- 
tain my present independence I shall certainly do so. I have 
been for some time working at an explanatory abridgment of 
Kritih der UHheiUhraft (Critical Inquiry into th§ Faenlfy of 
Judgment), but 1 am afraid I shall be oMiged to come before 
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the public in a veiy imamture state, to prevent being fore- 
stalled by a hundred vamped-up pubUoations. Should the 
child ever make its aj^^iearance, I will send it to you.** 

It was in consequence of his admiration of Kant, that, after 
several ineffectual attempts to settle himself, he went to 
Konigsbei^. Instead of a letter of introduction, Fichte pre- 
sented Kant witli a work, written in eight days, and which 
bore the title of .4 Critique of even/ poetible Jiroetaiion. Kant 
at once reengniisetl his ]ieer, and received him warmly. But 
Kant himself, though c^ebrated, was neither rich nor 
influential. Ficlite's aflairs were desjterate. We have his 
own confession in the fragments of a journal which he 
at the time : — 

‘ ‘2Sth Aui/iiJit. — 1 yesterday bi'gan to n*vise my Vrltlqur. 
In the course of my m^Hlitatioii some new and excellent ideas 
were excogitateil, which eonvinceil ni»‘ that my wt»rk was 
superflcial. 1 endeavoured to cany out my invest igid ion to- 
day ; but my imaginati4«ii led me so far away, that 1 could do 
nothiiig. I have reek<incd my flnances, and fliid that 1 hare 
just enough to subsist on fi»r a fortnight. It is true this is 
not tlie iii'st time in my life that I luive fouml myself in surli 
an embarrassment, but I was then in my own country ; 
besides, in growing older, one’s sense <»f honour laa'dines 
more delicate, and distress is more and more of u luirdship. . 

. . I have not la'cn ubh* to make any resolution. 1 certainly 
shall not speak on tlic subject to M. Boruwsky, to whom 
Kant has given me on introduction. If I speak to any one, 
it shall be t<» Kant himself. 

* 1st Sept. — I have made a resolution which 1 must com- 
municate to Kant. i^,4ntaa|tou os tutor, Imwever reluctantly 
I might accept it, dpes^^iot f9en offer itself; while, on tin- 
idber ‘hand, the tnoeH^^dto in which 1 am placed does not 
allow me to work. I must return home. 1 can iieriiiips 
lK>mjw from Kant the small sum necessary finr my journey. 

1 went to him to-day for that purpose, but my courage fail«‘il 
me ; I resci^red to write to him. 

* Ii was srvtv priniid ; ptohsltljr os Iw hw sstMnUni, v* 

KUUcd. 
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* 2nd Sept. — finished my letter to Kant, and sent it. 

‘ 8rd Sept. — ^Received an invitation to dinner from Kant. 

He received me with his usual cordiality ; but informed me 
that it would be quite out of his power to accede to my re> 
quest for another fortnight. Such amiable frankness ! 

< I have done nothing lately ; but I shall set myself to work, 
and leave the rest to I^vidence. 

‘ 6th Sqtt. — Dined with Kant, who proposed that I should 
sell the MS. of my Critique to Hartung the bookseller. “ It 
is admirably writteu,” said hs, when I told him I was going 
to rewrite it. Is that true ? It is Kant who says so. 

‘ 1 2th Stpt. — I wanted to work to-day ; but could do 
nothing. How will this end 9 What will become of me a 
week hence 9 Then all my money will be gone.’ 

These extracts will not be read without emotion. They 
paint a curious picture in the life of our philosopher : a life 
which was little more than a perpetual and energetic combat. 

The Critique was published anonymously, and gained im- 
mense applause ; partly, no doubt, because it was generally 
niistakeu for the production of Kant himself. The celebrity 
acquired when the authorship was disclosed, was the means 
of procuring Fichte the chair of Philosophy at Jena, the offer 
of which was made him towards the end of 1793. 

Jena wras then the leading University of Gcrmafiy; aiid 
Fichte might flatter himself that at length he had a settled 
IHtsitioii, in which he might calmly devclope his scientific view's. 
But his was a Fighter's destiny. Even here, at Jena, he found 
himself soon opposing and opposed. His endeavours to instil 
a higher moral feeling into the students — his anxiety for their* 
better culture — only brought op h^ the accusation of en- . 
deavouring to undermine tM z<elii|;ioy8 institutions of his 
countiy ; and his speculative vivwtfl^eot^ht on him' the charge 
of atheism. 

Atheism is a grave charge, and yet how lightly made ! 
The histwy of opinion abounds in instances of 'this levity ; 
yet scarody ever 'was a charge more groundless ^appeazazme 
tlian that sgainst Fichte, whose system 'was atheistic onfy in 
superficial appearance. Nevertheless the ay was raised, and 
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he had to battle against it. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment would have been willing to overlook the publication of 
the work which raised this cry, if Fichte liad made any sort 
of explanatory modification ; but he would not hear of it, ten- 
dered his resignation, and soon afterwards found an asylum 
in Prussia, where he occupied the Chair at Erlangen, and 
afterwards at Berlin. From his career at Berlin we will select 
one incident typical of his character. 

^The Students are assembled in crowds to hear their fa- 
vourite professor, who is to lecture that day upon duty, — on 
that duty whose ideal graiuk'ur his inipussioiieil elo<|ueiu*e 
Inis revealed to them. Fichte arrives, calm and uuxlcHt. He 
lectures with his usual dignified calmness, rising into fiery 
bursts of eloquence, but governed by the same mar\-ellous 
rigour of logic as bc^fore. He lemls them to the present state 
of affairs. On this topic he grows still more animated ; the 
rolling of drums without frequently drowning his voice, and 
giving him fresh spirit. He points to the bliH.Hling wounds 
of his count xy ; he warms with hatred against oppr€^soi*H ; anil 
enforces it sis the duty of every one to lend his single arm to 
save his countrv. 

* Thin course of lectures,* lie excltiiiiis, ‘ will bt' sus}x'n«liMl 
till tlie eml of the ctiiiipai^i. Wo will resiiiiie tlieiii in ii fn*** 
CHiuntiy, or die in the attempt to recovtfr her ftvedoin.* Lf*tnl 
shouts n«s{»otKlent ring through the hall ; elapping of hniuls 
and stamping of feet nuike answer to the rolling drums with- 
out ; every German heart there pnnwiit is moved, as at the 
sound of a trumpet. Fichte descends ; passes through the 
crowd ; and platres himself in the ranks of u itirps of volun- 
teers tlien departing fhr the army. It is the oonimenceinent 
of the memorable oampoigti of 1813. 

In another year he was no more ; he fell, not by a Freii'-h 
bullet, but by the fever caught while tending his loved wife, 
who herself had fallen a victim to her attendance on unknown 
Kuiferers. On the 28th of January, 1814, aged fifty-twe. 
this noble Fichte expired. 

There are few characten which inspire more admiration 
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than that of Fichte ; we must all admire * that cold, colossal, 
adamantine spirit standing erect and dear, like a Cato Major 
among the degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of 
the Stoa, and to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in the 
groves of Academe ! So robust an intellect, a sotil so calm, 
so lofty, massive, and immovable has not mingled in philo> 
sophical discussion since the time of liuther. For the man 
rises before us amid contradiction and debate like a granite 
mountain amid clouds and winds. Ridicule of the best that 
could be commanded has. been already tried against him ; but 
it could not avail. What was the wit of a thousand wits to 
him 9 The cry of a thousand choughs assaulting that old 
cliff of granite ; seen from the summit, these, as they winged 
the midway air, showed scarce so gross as beetles, and their 
cry was seldom even audible. Fichte’s opinions may be true 
or false ; but his character as a thinker can be slightly valued 
only by those who know it ill ; and as a man approved by 
action and sufibring, in his life and in his death, he* ranks 
with a class of men who were common only in better ages 
than ours.’* 


§ II. Fichte’s Histohicai. Position. 

Kant’s OilicMtn, although really leaving Scepticism in 
possession of the field, was nevertheless believed to have in- 
dicated a new domain, in which a refuge might be found. 
The thought soon suggested itself that on this domain an 
indestructible temple might be erected. Kant hod driven 
the piles deep down into the earth — a secure foundation was 
made ; but Kant had declined building. 

Jacobi, for one, saw in the pfinoiides of * criticism * a path 
on which he could travel. He maintained, that just as Sense 
was, according to Kant, a fiscnlf 7 wh^bj we perceived 
material things, so also was Reason a sense, a fimuUy, 
whereby we perceive the snpe rsensual. 

It was indeed soon evident that men would not content 
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themselves with the mere negation to which Kant had reduced 
our knowledge of things per ee. It was the positive part of 
his sjstem thej accepted and endeavoured to extend. Tliis 
attempt forms the matter of all the subsequent history of 
German Philosophy till Hegel. We will briefly state the 
nature of the discussions which the result of Kant’s system 
had rendered imperative. 

Kant had postuintoil the existenee of an object as the ne- 
cessary correlate to a subject. Knowledge was both objective 
and subjective ; but inasmuch as it was thus inseimrably two- 
fold. it could never i»enetr«ite the «»88i*nce of things — it could 
never know the object — it could only know phenoinenn. 
Hence the probK*in wa.** : — 

}Vhtit Mt the relntion oj nbjert anti mtbjrrt Y 

To solve this, it was ne«*es«iry to jK'netnito the eswmcc *>f 
things, to apprehend noiuuetia. All the efforts of nn*n wcn> 
therefori' to lie din»cte«l t4»w;utls this absolute science. The 
ground of all certitude l>eing in the h priori id(>as, an attempt 
was made to construct *i priori the whole system of Ininum 
knowledge. 

The Ego was the n**ce8saiy laisis of the new edifice, t'mi- 
sciousness. iis alone certain, was prrxrlaimed the ground u|hiii 
which abgfdiitc^ srien<'<‘ must rest. 

Fichte’s ]H>sitioii is here cl«‘arly inarktHl out. His soir 
utgect was to construct a scieiic«« out of cuiiscioiuuiess, and 
thereon to found a system of morals. 

Let ns at the outsi't rcquifst tlie reader to give no hecil 
to any of the witticisms which he may Imar, or which nniy 
suggest themsidvos him on a hasty oonsideration <•(’ 
Fichte’s opinions. That the opinions are not those of nrdi- 
naiy thinkers, we admit ; that th^ are repugnant .<’1 
* common sense,* we must also inlinlt; that they are fal^^ - 
we believe: but we also belkwe them to have been laboriou' 
products of an earoeat mind, the consequences of adniitt<-d 
premisaes, drawn with singular audaeitj and subtlety, and n<> 
mere capricMw of ingenious speculation— 4io paanduxes of an 
acute hut trifling mind. 
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It wait within him that he fonnd a lamp to light him on his 
path. Deep in the recesses of his soul, beneath all under- 
standing, superior to all logical knowledge, there lay a faculty 
by which truth, absolute troth, might be known. 

* I have foimd the organ,* be says in his Bestimmung des 
Mensehm, * by which to apprehend all reality. It is not the 
understanding; for all knowledge supposes some highet 
knowledge on which it rests, and of this ascent there is no 
end. It is Faith, voluntarily reposing on views naturally 
presenting themselves to us, becatue through these viewVi 
alone we can fulfil our destiny, which sees our knowledge, 
and pronounces that * it is good,’ and raises it to certainty 
and conviction. It is no knowledge, but a resolution of the 
will to admit this knowledge. This is no mere verbal dis- 
tinction, but a true and deep one, pregnant with the most 
important consequences. Let me for ever hold fiist by it. 
All my conviction is but faitli, and it proceeds from the will 
and not from the understanding ; from the will also, and not 
from the understanding, must all the true culture proceed. 
Let the first only be firmly directed towards the Good, the 
latter will of itself apprehend the True. Should the latter 
be exercised and developed while the former remains neg- 
lected, nothing can come of it but a facility in vain and 
endless sophistical subtleties refining away into the abso- 
lutely void inane. I know that every seeming truth, bom 
of thought alt>ne, and not ultimately resting on fiiith, is folse 
and spurious ; for knowledge, purely and simply such, when 
carried to its utmost consequences, leads to the conviction 
that we can know nothing ! Such knowledge never finds any-* 
tiling in the conclusions, which it has not previously placed 
in the pre mis se s by fiuth ; and even then its conclusions are 
ndt always correct. ... Every human creature *b(nn into 
the world has unconsciously seised on the ia|^ilywhi<dL exists 
for him alone through this intuitive foith. mmre know- 

le^;e — ^in mere perception and reflectio n can disoo?^ 
no ground finr regarding our mental presentations as mnib 
than mere pictures, why do we all ptireorthdeas regard tiMn 
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as more, and imagine tor them a basis, a mbatraium indepen- 
^ dent of all modifications 1* If we all possess the capacity 
^ and the instinct to go beyond this natural view of things, 
why do so few of us follow this instinct, or exercise this 
capacity ? — ^nay, why do we even resist with a sort of bitter- 
ness when we ore tvgcd towards this jtutli 9 What holds us 
imprisoned in tliese natural boundaries 9 Not inferences of 
i>ur reason ; for there are none which could do this. It is 
our deep interest in reality that does this — in the good that 
we are to produce — in the common and the sensuous that we 
are to enjoy. Prom this iuteivst cun no one who lives detmdi 
himself, and just ats little from the faith which forces itself 
uiK>n him simultaneously with his existence. We an> all 
bom in faith, and ho who is blind follows blindly the im>si.s- 
tible attraction. He who 8«.>e8 follows by sight, and believcH 
l>e(‘au8e he will’lHtlieve.* * 

Here tlie limit, set by Kant, is overleap<'d : a knowknlgt* c>f 
realities is ailimusl. * But it is not enough to aflinii such a 
knowledge; we must prove it. To prove this b the mission 
of Philosophy. 

Fichte, who thought hinmdf a true Kantist, although Kant 
very distinctly and pnbliclr repudiaUnl him, declaml that 
the iiiati*rials for a science hml betui discoveml hy Kant : 
nothing mure was nct«<1ed than a systematic co-onlinat ion of 
these materials : and this task he undertook in his famous 
Doctrine of Science ( lVis»tm»cha/Ulahre). In this he en> 
deavottred to construct a priori all knowledge. 

^ 111. Basis or Piciitk'k Ststbm. 

We are supposed to iierccive external objects through tl»‘ 
ideas which these objects excite in us. But this assumpt#*H 
u not warranted bj the facts of oMMciouanew. Wbat is the 
fundamental factP It is that I have in my mind a cerhiin 
idea. This, and this only, is pcimatily given. .When we 
leave this bet in quest of an explamitioii, we are forced to 

* Awms/Km Ma», ir»o*l*i<d ly Mn. Psaev StssaW : Loadna, ISte 
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admit eitlier that this idea is i^ontaneotisly erolred by me ; 
or else some not-me — something diffietent from myself 
excited it t» me. Idealism or Dualism? 

Eant^ unwilling to embrace idealism, and unable to con- 
ceive how the Ego spontaneously evolved within itself ideas 
of that which it regarded as different from itself, postulated 
the existence of a Non-Ego, but declared that we knew no- 
thing of it. In this he followed Locke, and the majority of 
philosophers. 

Truly, said Fichte, we know nothing of it ; we can only 
know that which passes within ourselves. Only so much as 
we are cotueiom of, can we know ; but in consciousness there 
is no object given, there is only an idea given. Are we forced 
by tlie very laws of our reason to suppose that there is Non- 
Ego existing? — are we forced to assume that these ideas are 
images of something out of lu and independent of us? To 
what does this dilemma bring us ? Simply to this : that the 
very assumption, here called a necessary consequence of our 
mental constitution — this Non-Ego, which must be postu- 
lated, is, after all, nothing but a {wstulate of our reason ; is 
therefore a product of the Ego. It is the Ego which thus 
create* the ncccmity for a Non-EgOi$ it is the Ego which thus, 
answering to the necessityy creates the Non-Ego wanted. Ideas, 
and nothing but ideas, are given in the primary fact of con- 
sciousness. These are the products of the activity of the Ego; 
and not, as is so commonly asserted, the products of the 
passivity of the Ego. The soul is no passive mirror reflecting 
images. It is an active principlb creating them. The soul 
is no lifeless receptivity. lVere.it not brimming over with 
life and activity, perception would he impossible. One stone' 
does not perceive anothm*. A mould does not perceive the 
liquid that is poured into it. . . 

Consciousness is in its very esseitce an ad^vity. Well thanj 
if in its activity it produces images, and if by ^e laws of its 
nature it is forced to assume that these images have aom^ 
shbstratum, what is this assumption buiasioMcr fonn 
soul’s ac^vity ? If the Ego is ponscioiis of its 
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yet is forced to attrilmte these changes to some extenud 
cause, what is this very act of assuming an external cause 
but the pure act of the Egoi^ — another change in the con- 
sciousness ? 

You admit that we cannot know Substance ; all our know- 
ledge is limited to accidents — to phenomena. But, you say, 
you are forced to assume a Substance as the basis of those 
accidents — a noumenon as that whereby phenoiuona are 
possible ; and yet you cannot hnow this noumenon. Ficlit** 
answers : If you cannot know it, your assumption, as tlie 
mere prodnct of your reason, is nothing more ntir less than 
another form of the activity of the Ego. It is you who as- 
sume ; and you assume what you call Substaiire. Sulwtance 
is nothing but the nynthetM of aerulettia. And it is a mental 
synthesis. 

Tlius Fichte founde<l Idealism upon the basis of conscious- 
ness, which was tlie admitUn] basis of all certitude ;^and he 
not only founded Idealism, but reduced the Ego U» an activity, 
and all kumcledge to an net. 

Tlie activity of the Ego is of course an assumption, but it 
is the only ussunijition necessazy for the coiistniction of n 
science. That once admitted, the existence of the Non- Ego, 
as a product of the Ego, follows as a nect*ssary coiiSf*i|Uciife. 

Every one will admit that As A ; or that A is A. Tliis is 
an axiom which is known intuitively, and has no newl of 
proof. It is the pm|K>8ition of absolute identity (.Vo/a •/•/- 
IdentiUit). It is absolutely true. In admitting tliis to lx* 
absolutely true, we ascribe *lo the mind a faculty of knowing 
absolute truth. 

But in saying A equals A, we do not affirm the exinteurr of 
A ; we only affirm tliat if A exist, *then it must equal .-V. 
And the axiom teaches us not that A exists ; but there i' < 
necessary relation between a certain if and thm \ and this 
necessary relation we will call x. Bnt this relation, ibis x, 
is only ta the comes only from the Ego. It is the Kg<> 
that judges in the preceding nximn thi^AvA; and it judgi’-s 
by means of x. 
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To reduce this to laugnage a little less scholastic, we may 
say that, in every judgment whidi the mind makes, the act 
of judging is an act of the Ego. 

But as the z is wholly in the Ego, so therefore is A in the 
Ego, and is posited by the Ego. And by this we see that 
there is aomething in the Ego which is for ever one and tlie 
same, and that is the x. Hence the formula, * I am I : Ego 
=Ego. ’ 

We come here to the Cogito, ergo $um, of Descartes, as the 
basis of all certitude. The Ego posits itself, and ts by means 
of this TCiy self-positing. When I say ‘ I am,’ I afiirm, in 
consciousness, my existence ; and this affirmation of my con- 
sciousness is the condition of my existence. The Egcf is 
therefore at one and the same time both the activity and the 
protliict of activity ; precisely as thought is both the thinking 
activity, and the product thought. 

We will, for the present, spare the reader any further 
infliction of such logical abstractions. He will catch in the 
foregoing a glimpse of Fichte’s method, and be in some way 
able to estimate the strength of the basis on which Idealism 
reiKises. 

The great point Fichte has endeavoured to establish is the 
identity of being and yiought— of existence and conscious- 
ness — of object and subject. And he establishes this by 
means of the Ego considered as essentially an activity.* 

Hence' the conclusion drawn in the practical part of his 
philosophy that the true destination of man is not thought, 
but action, which is thought realized. * I am firee,’ he says. . 
That is the revelation of consciousness. * I am fiee ; and it 
is not merely my action, but the firee detennination of my 
will to obey the voice of conscience, that decidep all my 
worth. More brightly does^the everlasting world now rise , 
before me ; and the ftmdainental h^ws of ilb order are more 
clearly revealed to my mental sight. My alone, lying hid 
in the obscure deptibs of my aoul, is the first link in a chain 
of consequencM stretching through the invisible realms of 
spirit, as«in this tenestrial world the aetion itself, a ‘certain 
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movement communicated to matter, is the first link in a 
material chain of cause and effect, encircling the whole 
system. The will is the efficient cause, the living principle 
of the world of spirit, as motion is of the world of sense. 1 
stand between two worlds, the one visible, in which the act 
alone avails, and the intention matters not at all : the other 
invisible and incomprehensible, acted on only by the will. 
In both these worlds I am an effective force. The Divine 
life, as alone the finite mind can conceive it, is self-form itig, 
self-representing will, clothed, to tlie mortal eye, with nnilti- 
tndinous sensuous forms, flowing through mo and thnaigh 
the whole immeasurable universe, here 8tn>aming through 
my veins and muscles, — thett% p«»uriiig its abundance into 
the tree, the flower, the grass. The dead, heavy mass of 
int>rt matter, which did but fill up natiin', has diHap}>eared, 
iind, in its sUmd. there rushes by the bright, everlasting flo«Kl 
of life and |K>wer, from its Infinite 8ourct*. 

‘The Eternal Will is the Creator of tlie world, as he is tlie 
Creator of the finite reason. Ihose who will insist tluit the 
world must have bc>en created out fif a muss of inert nuitter. 
which must always remain inert aiul lifeh>sM, like a reSM-l 
mode by human hands, know neither the w«irld nt>r Him. 
The InfiniUt Reason alone exists in^hitnself — the finite in 
him ; in our minds aloiM* has he creattnl a world, or at least 
tJiat by and tlirrmgh which it lanionies unfidded to us. In his 
light we behold the light, and all tlmt it reveals, (treat, 
living Will ! whom no words can mune, and no conet'ptioti 
embrace ! well may I lift np my thoughts to thee, fur I cmi 
think only in thee. In tltee, the Incompreheiiaible, does my 
own existence, and that of the world, beoome comprehensihle 
to me ; all Uie problems of being are solved, and the 
perfect harmony reigns. I veiTniy Amw before thee, and 
my finger on my lipe.* 

$ nr. FicBTi*e InBauaM. 

ground-principle of f1clite*e idcaliem having been 
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giveiiy we hate now to see How be avoids the natural ob- 
jections which rise against siudi a doctrine. Bnt first let us 
notice how this deification of parsonality was at once the 
most natural product of such a mind as Fuhte’s, and the 
best adapted to the spirit of the age which produced it. His 
doctrine was an inspiration of that ardent and exalted spirit 
which stirred the heart of Germany, and made the campaign 
of 1818 an epoch in history. Germany then was deficient 
in energetic will. It had armies, and these armies were 
headed by experienced generals. But among them there 
was scarcely another, beyond the impetuous Bliicher, who 
had steadfast will. They were beaten and beaten. At 
length they were roused. A series of insults had roused 
them. They rose to fight for fatherland ; and in their ranks 
was Fichte, who by deed as well as doctrine sought to 
convince them that in Will lay man's divinity. 

The question being, irAuf is the relation of Oiijeet and 
Subject ? and Fichte’s solution being Object and Bvijeet are 
identical, it followed from his position that inasmuch as an 
Object and a Subject — a Non-Ego and an Ego — were given 
ill knowledge, and the distinction between them by all men 
supposed to be real, the origin of this distinction must arise 
ill one of two ways : either the Ego must posit the Non-Ego, 
wilfully and consciously (in which case mankind would never 
suppose the distinction to be a real distinction) ; or else the 
Ego must cause the Non-Ego to be, and must do so necessarily 
and unconsciously. 

How does Fichte solve the problem 9 He assumes that 
the existence of the very itself is determined * by the 
Non-Ego ; and in this way t To be, and to be oonsoions, are 
the same. The existence of Gie depends ppon iy 
consciousness. Bnt to be fionacious of Self is at the same 

* Oerman word bisiimwmf which we arfi Ibfcnd to timaalato * to dSetenniiM^* 
is of immense use to Cho motaphjiMaiia ; we would gladlj have aubatitated adaso 
other equivalent, could we have fond one to re pr eae n t the umenlng belter, 
determine, in philoaophj, doea not mean (ha in ocdinaij kagnafe). to veaotoi^jaat 
to ronder definite, Cha^ when d flfnaii ia d, ia the W ia tt d world, * ' 
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time to be conscious of Not-Self ; the coirdates Self and Not- 
IB^ axe given in the same act of consciousness. But how is 
it that we attribute reality to Not-aelf P Just as we attribute 
reality to Self, namely, by an act of ConsciousnesB. Not- 
Self is given in Cionsciousncss as a reality , and therefore we 
• cannot BupjK>se it to be a phantom. 

We may pause here 'to remark how all the witticisms 
against Idealism full to the ground. The wits ussuntu that 
when it is said the World is 2 >ruiluced by the Ego, this 
World must be held as a phuntoiu. Now nobody ever 
Ixdieved that external objetds had no reality ; the only 
]>ossible doubt is as to whether they have any reality i»i- 
th'jtetuleni of tiiind. 

In conseicuisuess we luvve a twofold fact, naiiiely, the fact of 
Seif, and the fiU't of Not-Self, indissolubly given in t>ue. We 
eoneludetheri'fon* that ConHciousnesK — that the Ego — ispartlv 
8elf-<letenuiiie<l. and partly detenniianl by not-seif. Ia*! us 
supitoHi* the eiitin* reality of tin? Ego ithat is, in its identitv i.f 
Subject and Object ) r»*prvseiited by the nuinb(?r ten. 'I’he Kg*>, 
conscious of five of its imrls — or, Ut spi>uk with Fichte — 
jHwititty five, does by that very act |MJsit five parts ntyutirrhj in 
itself. But how is it that the Eg«i e:ui {Misit a negation in 
itselfP It <ha*s so by the very act of i’tinseiousiiess ; in tie* 
act of M'parating five fr«>m U*ii, the five remaining are left 
{Missive. The ndgatiikii is thereft»n* the {Hissivity of tJie Kt.'e. 
This seems to lend to the contradietiou that tlie Ep>, which \\a^ 
defined as an Activity, is at the same time active and ]iUM.sive. 
llie solution of this difficulty is that it is Ac?tivity which 
determines Phssivity, and reciprtKsally. L(?t us 8U{>|NHte ilic 
absolute reality as a Sphere ; this is entirely in the Ego, aiul 
has a certain <ituuiUty. Every quantity less than this toiniit; 
will, of necessity, be negation, passivify. In order th.it a 
less quantity should be conijsired with the totality and so 
opposed to it, it is no ces s si y there should be some ndatioii 
between them } and tliis ia in the idea of divisibility. In die 
absolute totality, as such, there are no ports ; but tliis t«>tiility 
uMj be compared with parts and distinguiahed from il* 
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PasBiTily is therefore a determinate quantity of Activity, a 
quantity compared with the totality. In regard to the Ego 
na absolute, the Ego as limited is passive ; in the relation o^ 
Ego as limited to the Non-Ego, the Ego is active and the 
Non-Eg^ passive. And thus are activity and passivity 
reciprocally determined. 

The result of this and much more reasoning, is the hypo- 
thesis that when mankind attribute to objects a real existence 
they ore correct ; but they are incorrect in supposing that 
the Object is independent of the Subject : it is identical vrith 
the Subject. The common-sense belief is therefore correct 
enough. It is when we would rise above this belief, and 
endeavour to philosophize, that we full into error. All the 
philosophers have erred, not in assuming the reality of objects, 
but in assuming the reality of two distinct, disparate ex- 
istences, Matter and Mind ; whereas we have seen that there 
is only one existence, having the twofold aspect of Object 
and Subject. 

Nor is the distinction unimportant. If Dualism be 
accepted, we have no refuge from Scepticism. If we are to 
believe that Hinge an tieh exist— tiiat Matter exists in- 
dependently of Mind, exists per se— then are we doomed to 
admit only a knowledge of phenomena as possible. The 
things in themselves we can never know ; we can only know 
their effects upon us. Our knowledge is relative, and never 
can embrace the absolute truth. 

But if Idealism be accepted, the ordinary belief of men is 
not only respected but confirmed; for this belief is that we, 
do know things in themselves, and that the things we know 
do exist. The Dualist forces you to admit that you eammat 
know things in tiiemaelves; and that your belief in their 
existence is mrarriy the postulate of your Reason, and is not 
wnmediafefy giveninihefiustsofConsciousiless. . Theldealist^ 
on the contrary, gives you an immedioJU knowledge of things 
in themselves, consequently opens to you the domain of 
absolute Truth. He onlydiflim from you in saying that 
these things, which yon immediatdy l^ow, are part and 
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parcel of yourself ; and it is heconw you and they are iu- 
dissolnhly united, that immediate knowledge is possible. 

* But,’ says Realism, * I know that objects are altogether 
independent of me, 1 did not create them. I found them 
there, owt of me. The proof of this is that if, after looking 
at a tree, I turn away, or shut my eyes, the image of the tree 
is annihilated, but tlie tree itself remains.’ 

* No,’ answers Idealism, * the tree itself does not remain : 
for the tree is but a phenomenon, or collection of pheno- 
mena ; — ^the tree is a Perception, and all perceptions are 
subjective. You sup^Kwe that every one iniut admit tlmt t»ur 
pereepiiotut are diflereiit from their objects. But ore they 
different ? that is pn'cisely the question at issue ; and you 
assume it. Let us be cautious. What is an object — a tree 
for instance ? Tell me, what does your Consciousness iiiforiii 
you of ? Let me hear the fact, the whole fact, and no injWntr, 
*fn>m the fact. Is not the tthjeet (tret*) one and the same u.s 
your perception (tree) 9 Is nt»t the tree a mere name for your 
perception 9 Does not your Consciousness distinctly tell y<*u 
that the Form, Colour, S«didity, and Smell of the Tree are /« 
you — are affections of yo«ir Subjt*ct ? ’ 

‘I admit that,’ replies Beulisni; ‘but although thes.* are 
in me, they sire camanl by something out of mr. Consciou.'<ii<‘Hs 
tells me that veiy plainly.* 

* Does it so ? *l tell you titat Consciousness has no sik Ii 
power. It can tell you of its own changers; it cannot tran- 
scend itself to tell you aji^'tliing about that which canm-s its 
changes.’ 

‘ But I am imrsistibly compelled to believe,’ says Kcalisin. 
‘ that there are things which exist out of me ; and thb bi-Hi*!. 
Iiccause irresistible, is true.’ 

* Stop ! you run on too fast,’ replies Idealism ; your 

is not what yon describe it. You arc not irresistibly com- 
pelled to believe that things exist, which said things In* 
underMoik all their a]^>eaSmfices, and must ever ri’niam 
unknown. This is no imdinetive belief; it is a philo8«>pi«“^ 
inference. Your belief eim]dy ie, that certain things? 
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coloured, odorous, extended, sapid, and solid, exist ; and a 
thej do. But yon infer that they exist out of you? Bas 
inference. Hare you not admitted that colour, odoiir, tasfa 
extension, etc., are but modifications of your smitient being 
and if th^ exist in yon, bow can they exist out of you 
They do not : they seem to do so by a law of the mind whic 
gives objectivity to our sensations.* * 

‘ Try your utmost to conceive an object as anything moi 
than a synthesis of perceptions. Ton cannot. Ton ma 
infer indeed that a mhatratum for all phenomena existi 
although unknown, unknowable. But on what is you 
inference grounded? On the impossibility of conceiving th 
existence of qualities — extension, colour, etc. — apart fwm 
some substance of u'hirh tliey are qualities. This impossi 
bility is a figment. The qualities hare no need of an objec 
tire substratum, because they have a xubjeetive substratum 
tliey are tlie modifications of a sensitive subject ; and th< 
synthesis of these modifications is the only substratum o 
which they stand in need. This may be proved in anothe 
way. The qualities of objects, it is universally admitted 
are but modifications of the subject: these qualities an 
aUr United to external objects ; they are dependent upon thi 
subject for their existence; and yet, to account for then 
existence, it is asserted that some unkuowm external substance 
must exist as a substance in which they mnst inhere. Now 
it is ajiparent that inasmuch as these qualities are subjec- 
tive and dependent upon the subject for their existence, 
there can be no necessity for an object in which they must 
inhere.* Thus may Idealism defend itself against Bealism. 

We have made ourselves the advocates of Fichte’s piin- 
ci2des, but the reader will not mistake us for disciples of 
Fichte. In the exposition of his system we* have, for 
obvious reasons, generally avoided his own manner, which 

• diiSuMiee b«tvfeo Bbbxslst rad Ftawrs is apparent liere. This fitnaer 
•»» quit tho olgseta did esiat indepsndent of the Ero, but did met exist independent 
or the universal Hind. Ftcan’a Uenliant was Ooieimi Bnsxaunr’s was n tlieo- 
>'>;noal Idealism. 

VOL. H. - . 
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is too abstract to be followed without difficulty, and we have 
endeavoured to state his ideas in our own way. 

To exhibit Fichte’s Idealism is, strictly speaking, all that 
our plan imposes on us ; but although his philosophical 
doctrines are all founded upon it, and although it was the 
doctrine which made an epoch in German Philosophy, conse- 
quently the doctrine which entitles him to a place in this 
History, nevertheless we should be doing him injustice and 
misleading our readers if we did not give some glimpse of 
his moral s^'stem. The Idealism, as Idealism, 8 ch?iiis little 
iK'tter than an ingenious paradox : 011I3' when wo see it 
applied can we regard it os serious.'**' 

§ V. Application op Ficnrr’s Idealism. 

Tlie Ego is essentially an Activity ; coii8«H|iieiilly 
Ihit this free activity would h»sc itself in intinity, and would 
nunaiii without consciousness — in fa<*t, without exist^uice 
did it nut encounter Simie In the eflbrt to van- 

quish this resistance, it exerts its will, becomes consci*»us 
of sometliing not itself, uJid ihenity be<*omes coiis4*if>iis of 
itself. But resistance limits freedom, and os an Activity tli** 
Ego is essentially free — it is irresistibly iini>elhHl to enjoy 
I>erfect freedom. Tliis ex]>ansive fonx% which iiniMds tlie 
Ego to realize itself by complete development, and thond»y 
assimilating the Non- Ego — this force, in as far as it is not 
realized, is the aim of man's t^xistenoe— it is his diit}*. 

ll^re a difference from the ordinary schools of moniHly 
Ijegins to show itself. Duty is not a moral obligation whirii 

• who mrt enrioot lo oew whot hinirlf mshf# of h» igfftrin siv n f" 

to hi* (of whirh • Frpftrh ItsaolAtioife fcy 31. pAl'f-OMliliiO'T • \ > ' 

ttwU'r ihn title of IhrtHns dr /o .Srireor), or, Bm m more pufrtiUr r»paeitiui». ? • 
Hrerimniefiy dt§ MmstJkrm, s Ffwh iTeseUiHoi of whirb hee bee-s !»«' ****"' 

ML Hascsoc ds Fursoxs, under the title Iheiiuaikm dr tHvmme, whifi* !»*’**» 
the dutreeUr and Icsrniag of Uie ttsnebitor, Is. we bare sodoobt.aa 

eioa. An Eaglieb tfaiialalioa baa alw bmm maile lira IWt 

ren be mommeaded. Ficimi e wmb. 7»» rfOm SrkeUr, *deu ' 

epfimiml b/ Mr. W. Sutm, who baa alao uraaeiatad ll» CkarmierieUcB 

ieuf Age, 
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we are free to acknowledge or reject ; it is a pedse beating 
in the reiy heart of man — a power inseparable from his 
constitution; and according to its frulfilment is the man 
complete* 

The world does not exist because we imagine it, but because 
we bdieve it. Let all reality be sw^t away by scepticism — 
we are not affected. Man is impelled by his reiy nature 
to realize his existence by his acts. Our destination is not 
tliought, but action. Man is not bom to brood over his 
thoughts, but to manifest them — to give them existence. 
Tlicre is a moral world within ; our mission is to transport 
it without. By this we create the world. For what is the 
condition of existence? — what determines Thought to he 9 
Simply that it should realize itself as an object. The Ego 
€t» simple Subject does not exist ; it has only a potentiality of 
existence. To exist, it must realize itself and become S^tb- 
jeet-Ohjeet. 

Mark the consequence: — Knowing that we carry within 
tis the moral world, and that upon ourselves alone depends 
the attainment of so sublime an object as the manifestation 
of this world, it is to ourselves alone that we must direct 
oiu* attention. This realization of the world, what is it but 
the complete development of ourselves? If we would be, 
therefore — if we would enjoy the realities of existence, we 
must develope ourselves in the attempt to incessantly realize 
the beautiful, the usefril, and the good. Man is commanded 
to be moral by the imperious necessity of his own nature* 
To be virtuous is not to obey some external law, but to ftilfil. 
an internal law : this obedience is not slavery, but freedom; 
it is not sacrificing one particle of freedom to any other 
power, but wholly and truly realizing the power within us 
of being fiiee. 

Life is a combat. The free spirit of min, inasmuch as it 
is finite, is limited, impmrfect; but it incessantly struggles 
to subjugate that which <^poses it — it tends incessantly 
towards infinity. Defeated in his hopes, he is sometimes 
discouraged, but this lasts not long. There is a wdl-spring 
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of energy far ever vital in the heart of man ; an ideal is for 
ever shining before him, and that he rnnst attain. 

M a n knows himself to be free ; knows also tliat his fellow- 
men are fiee ; and therefore the duty of each is to treat the 
others as beings who have the same aim os himself. Indi- 
vidual liberty is therefore the principle of all govemnicnt : 
from it Fichte deduces his political system. 

And what says Fichte respecting Clod? He was, as wo 
know, accused of atheism. Let ns hear his real opinioiiK. 
In his answer to that charge we have an abstruse, but nt 
the siime time positive, ex|Kwition of his views.* (jtNl 
created the world out of an inert mass of mutter ; and from 
the endence of design in this crtniteil world we infer uii 
intelligent designer. This is the common vi«‘w ; but Ficht*> 
coubl not a<.’ccpt it. In the first place, what we call the 
World is but Uie incarnation of our Duty (MiWf-r#* 11%// »%/ 
rcnruiidiVA/c Materiat Miwcrcr It is the i>bjei*tivi> 

existence of tlie E<*o ; we are, so to s)wmk, Uie creators of it. 
Huch a statement fo»k« rerj like atheism, es|NM'ially wln-n 
Fichte's system is not clearly nppreliendiMl : it is, however, 
at the veitnt, only Acosmistn. 

Nor cf»uld Fichte U4‘cept the evidence of Design, l)ecaure 
D(*sign is a men.> conclusion of the undt^rstanding, appliiNtlile 
only to finite, transient things, wholly inapplicable to tlie 
infinite : Design itstdf is but a subjtHdive notion.t 

* God,* says Fichte, ‘must be htlievt*l in, m»t thh-rful. 
Faith is Die gn>and of all conviction, scientific or moral. 
Why do you believe in the existence of the world i* It i--< 
nothing more than the incarnation of that which you earn' 
within you, yet you believe in it. In the same way 
exists in your Ccmsciousness and yon believe in him. il'* 
is the Moral Order (moraliscAe Or dmmg ) of the wesdd : us »>•' ii 
We can know him, and only aa tueh. For if wo attempt to 
attribute to him Intelligeneo or Peroonality, rre at once 
necessMrOy &11 into anthropomorfiliiam. God is intiiiih*: 

* OirttMieki f'rrmmtwor tw it f f *tc \ r{f t*n gfffit di$ AakUgt Atirvm<^. 

t Otf. p. 4S. 
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therefore beyond the reach of our tdenee, which can only 
embrace the finite, bat not beyond oxa faith.’ * 

By our efforts to fulfil our Duty, and thus to realize the 
Good "-"<1 Beautifiil, we are tending towards God, we live in 
some measure the life of God. True religion is therefore 
the realization of universal reason. If we were all perfectly 
free, we should be one ; for there is but one Liberty. If we 
had all the same convictions, the law of each would be the 
law of all, since all would have but one Will. To this w'c 
aspire ; to this Humanity is tending. 

The germ of mysticism which lies in this doctrine was 
fully developed by some of Fichte’s successors, although he 
himself had particularly guarded against such an interpreta- 
tion, and distinguishes himself from the mystics. 

Let us now pass to Fichte’s Philosophy of History. 

The historian only accomplishes half of the required task. 
He narrates the events of an epoch, in their order of oc- 
currence, and in tlie form of their occurrence ; but he cannot 
be assured that he has not omitted some of these events, or 
that he has given them their due position and significance. 
Tlie philosopher must complete this incomplete method. 
He must form some idea of the epoch — an Idea d priori, 
independent of experience. He must then exhibit this Idea 
always dominant throughout the epoch — ^and manifesting 
itself in all the multiplicity of facts, which are but its incar- 
nation. What is the world but an incamati<m of tiie Ego? 
'What is an epoch but an incarnation of on Idea? 

Every epoch has therefore its pre-existent Idea. And' this 
Idea will be determined by the Ideas of the epochs which 
have preceded it; and will determine those which succeed it. 
Hence we conclude that the evolutions of Id^m— or the 
History of the World— ds accomplished on a certain plan. 
The philosopher must conceive this platf in its totality, Hiat 
he may firom it deduce the Ideas of the principal epochs in 
the history of Hnmanitiy, not only as past^ bat as fhtare. ^ 
^e question first to be settled is this : What is the gfoundo 

• 18 ». 194 . 
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plan of the world P or, in other words, according to Fichte, 
What is the ftindaniental Idea which Humanity has to 
realize? 

The answer is : The Idea of Duty. This, in its concrete 
expression, is : To fix the relations of man to man in siicli 
order that the perfect liberty of each be compatible with the 
liberty of the whole. 

History may thus be divided into two principal epochs. 
The one, in which man haa not established the social re- 
lations on the basis of reason. The other, in which he has 
established them, and knows that ho has done so. 

That Humanity exists but for the successive and constant 
realization of tlie dictates of reason is easily proved. Hut 
.soinetiines Humanity has knowledge of what it |»erfoniis, uml 
why it {terforms it ; sninetinu'S it obeys but a blind impuls*'. 
In this second case, tliat is to say, in the first c|>oclis of the 
terrestrial existence of Humanity, Reason, although not 
manifesting itself distinctly, consciously. netr«>rtlieli‘as exists. 
It manifests itself as an instinct, and apiiears under the form 
of a natural law : it manifests itself in the intelligence only 
us a vague and obscure sentiment. Reason, on ilie contrary, 
no sooner manifest.s itself as Reason, than it is gifted with 
consciousness of itself and its acts. Tliis constitutes the 
second epoch. 

But Humanity does not imiks at once IVom the first to tin* 
second epftch. At first Ih.’ason only munifi'sts itself in a ti'w 
men, the Great Men t*f their age, who thereby acquire autho- 
rity. Tliey an* the instructors of tlndr age; their mission is 
to elevate the mass up to themselves. Thus Instinct dimin- 
ishes, and Reason supervenes. Science appears. Munility 
liecomes a science. Tlie relations of man to man btvonf 
more and more fixed in accordance with the dictates <1 
reason. 

The entire life of Humanity haa five perioda. I. Tin' do- 
mination of Instinct over Re ason ; tliis is the primitive agi'- 
II. The general Instinct gives place to an external dominant 
AuUiority : this is the age of doctrinea unable to ctmvince, and 
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employing force to produce a blind belief, claiming unlimited 
ob^ience ; this is tbe period in which Evil arises. III. The 
Authority, dominant in the preceding epodi, but constantly 
attacked by Beason, becomes weak and warering : this is the 
ci)0ch of scepticism and licentiousnesB. lY. Beason becomes 
conscious of itself; truth makes itself known; the science of 
Beason developes itself : this is the beginning of that perfec- 
tion which Humanity is destined to attain. Y. The science 
of Beason is applied ; Humanity fashions itself after the ideal 
standard of Beason : this is the epoch of Art, the last term in 
the history of our species. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SCflEUJSG. 

§ I. Life op Schellino. 

F rederick william Joseph schelllvu wuh 

born ill Leoiiberjj. in Wiirtombt'rg, 27th of Janttan*, 1 77o. 
At the Universitv in Tiibiti^eii he first knew ami thoir 

friendship wai* enduring and productive. At Leipzii^ he 
studied Medicine and Philosophy; in the hitter lie U^caine 
tlie pupil of Fiehk*. He aAerwanls tUhnl Fichte's vacant 
chair at Jena, where he lectured with iiiiiiiense success. In 
1H07 he was made a iiienilx*r of the Munich Acmleniy of 
Sciences. And in Bavaria, honotmHl, rewanletl and eiinc^hlc*!, 
ho remaimnl till 1812, when the King of Prussia s^Mluced him 
to Bt.^rlin ; and there, in the chair fuice hehl by Hegel, In* 
opened a series of lectures, in which In* was to give the fruit 
of a life's meditation. 

His appearance at Bi*rlin was the signal for violent jHdciiii< s. 
The Hegelians were all up in arms. Pamphlets, full of pi r- 
sonalitics and dialectics, wen* launched against Sidielling, 
apparently without much effect. His fot*s at length gn‘w 
weary of screaming ; and be coiitinui*d quietly to Ic^cture. In 
I had the gratification not only of bearing him loctun* 
on Mythology to large audiences, but also of hearing him in 
the expanaiveness of private conversation pour forth his stoo - 
of varied knowledge. His intellectnal vigour was such, that 
although seventy summers bad whitened his hair, he aeemfi 
to have still a long lease of life ; and indeed ^ continued 
nine years longer to inspire the reqiect of all who knew' him. 
Uc died on the 20th August, ISSA 
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§ IL ScH^LiNo’s Dootsihes. 

Schelling is often styled the Grennaa Plato. In such parallels 
there is always some truth amidst much error. Schelling’s 
works unquestionably exhibit great power of vivid imagination 
conjoined with subtle dialectics ; if on this ground he is to 
be styled a Plato, then are there htmdreds to share that title 
with His doctrines have little resemblance to those of 
his supposed prototype. Curiously enough, his head was 
marvellously like that of Socrates ; not so ugly, but still very 
like it in general character. 

Schelling may be regarded as having been the systematiser 
of a tendency, always manifesting itself, but then in full 
vigom* in Germany — the tendency towards Pantheism. This 
tendency is not merely the offspring of mysticism. It may 
be recognized in the clear Goethe, no less than in the mys- 
tical Norolis. In some wo}* or other, Pantheism seems the 
natural issue of almost every Philosophy of Religion, when 
rigorously carried out ; but Germany, above all European 
countries, has, botli in poetry and speculation, the most con- 
stantly reproduced it. Her poets, her artists, her musicians, 
and her thinkers, hare Ijcen more or less pantheists. Schel- 
ling's attempt therefore to give Pantheism a scientific basis 
could not but meet with hearty approbation. * 

We may here once more notice the airniilarity, in historical 
position, of the modem German speculations to those of the 
Alexandrian Schools. In both the incap^ity of Reason to 
solve the problems of Philosophy is openly proclaimed ; in. 
both some higher faculty b called in to solve them. Plotinus 
called this faculty Eadwy. Schelling called it the Intellectual 
Intuition. The Ecsta^ was not supposed to be , a bculty 
possessed by all men, and at all times ; it was only possessed 
by the few, and by them but sometimes.* The InteUeotual 
Intuition was not supposed to be a faculty c<»iunon to all 
nen ; on the contrary, it was held as the endowmmit only 
I few of the privileged : it was the fimuUy for philosqphiamg. 
:$clielling expresses hb disdain finr those who talk about not 
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somprehending tlie highest truths of Philosophy. * Beally,’ 
he exclaims, * one sees not wherefore Philosophy should pay 
any attention whatever to Incapacity. It is better rather 
that we should isolate Philosophy from all the ordinary routes, 
and keep it so separated from ordinary knowledge that none 
of these routes should lead to it. Philosophy comntences 
where ordinary knowledge terminates.* * Tlie highest truths 
of science cannot be proved, they must be aiiprclionded ; for 
those who cannot apprehend them tliere is nothing but pity : 
argument is useless. 

After this, were we to call Schelling the German Plotinus, 
we should i>erhap8 be nearer the truth than in culling him 
the German Plato. But it was for the sake of no such idli- 
parallel that we compared the fundainental {lositions of each. 
Our object was to ‘ point a moral,* and t<» show how the huiik- 
forms of enor re-appear in history, and how the labours of so 
nuiny centuries have not advanced the human mind in thi.s 
direction one single step. 

The first point to be established is the nature of Schcdling’s 
improvement upon Fichte: the relation in which the two 
doctrines stand to each other. 

Fichte*s Idealism was purely subjective Idealism. 'J'Im- 
Object had indeed reality, but was solely de|M.‘ndent u{ion1li)‘ 
Subject. Endeavour os we might, we could never sejiiinitc 
the Object fit>m the. Subject, we could never conceiv** a 
IMjssible mode of existence without being forced to identifv 
with it a Subject. Indeed the very conception itself is but 
an act of the Sulyect. Admitting that we are forced by tlic 
laws of our mental constitution to postulate an unknown 
something, a Noumenon, as the substance in which all phe- 
nomena inhere, what, after all, is this postulate? it is an 
act of the Mind; it is wholly subjective; the necessity f<»' 
the postulate is a mental necessity. The Non-Ego therefon' 
is the product of the Ego. 

There is subtle reasoning in the above; nay more, it contains 
a principle which is irreftitalde i tike principle of the ideutiiy 

* Ktm zatttkr\ftpkr •pautUttitt fkptik, ii. 34. 
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of Olgect and Sulgeefc in knowledge.* This Schdling adopted. 
N’everthelesSy in spite of such an admissum, the nullity of the 
external world was too violent and r^ralsive a oon<dnsion to 
be long maintained; and it was necessary to see if the 
principle of identily might not be preserved, without forcing 
such a conclusion. 

The existence of Che objective world is as firmly believed in 
as the existence of the subjective: they are, indeed, both 
given in the same act. We cannot be conscious of our own 
existence without at the same time inseparably connecting it 
with some other existence from which we distinguished our- 
selves. So in like manner we cannot be aware of the exist- 
ence of anything out of ourselves without at the same time 
inseparablj’ connecting with it a consciousness of ourselves. 
Hence we conclude that both exist ; not indeed separately, 
not independently of each other, but identified in iome higher 
power. Fichte said that the Non-Ego was created by the 
Ego. Schelling said that the two were equally real, and that 
both were identified in the Absolute. 

Knowledge must be knowledge of something. Hence know- 
ledge implies the correlate of Being. Knowledge without an 
Object known, is but an empty form. But Knowledge and 
Being are correlates; they arc not separable; they are 
identified. It is as impossible to conceive an Object known 
without a Subject knowing, os it is to conceive a Subject 
knowing without an Otgect known. 

Nature is Spirit visible ; Spirit is invisible Nature :t the 
absolute Ideal is at the same time the absolute BeaL 

Hence Philosophy has two primary problems to solve. In 
the Transcendental Philosophy the problem is to construct 
Nature from Intelligence — ^the Object from the Subject. In 

* This ia the atrong^iold of IdealioB, sod ire oonaider it impregneble^ao long ae 
ncxi reason on the implied aMunpdoBt that whatever is true in human knowiedgo 
is equally tme (i. a. actnallj ao oo-oidinated) in ftei ; that^ a a things appew us 
BO they are per se. And yet withont this aMRunption Philosophy la impossible. 

t Our readers will recogniae hem n Aivonrite saying of Colbbidob, many of 
whose remazki^ now become fiunoui^ am almost verbaiim transhitiona from Scbbl- 
uno and the two ScBLnonLS. 
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the ’Philosophy of Nature the problem is to construct Intelli- 
gence from Nature — ^the Subject from the Object.* And how 
ore we to construct one from the other? Fichte has taught 
us to do so by the principle of the identity of Subject and 
Object, whereby the productivity and the product are in con- 
stant opposition, yet always one. The productivity {Thatiy- 
Peit) is the activity in act ; it is the foVee wliich developes 
itself into all things. Tlie protluct is the activity arrcstt*d and 
solidified into a fact; but it is always ready to pass ugiiin 
into activity. And thus the world is but a balancing of con- 
tending jKiwers within the sphere of the Abiwdnte. 

In what, then, does Schelling differ from Fichte, since hith 
assert that the product (Object) is but tlu* nrri*8t«Ml u«-fivily 
of the Ego? In this : the Eg«^ in Fichte's system is a finite 
Ego — it is the human soul. The Ego in Schelling's systeiu 
is the Absolute — the Infinite — the All which Kpino/a culled 
Substance; and this Absolute manift*sts itself in two forms: 
in the form of tin* Ego and in the form of the Non-Ego— as 
Nature and as Mind. . 

The Ego produces the N«»n-Ego, hut not by its «»wn fori-c, 
not out of its own nature ; it is universal Nature which works 
within us and which produces from out of us ; it is universal 
Nature which here in ns is conscious of itself. The siuils of 
men arc hut the innumerahle individual eyes with which tla- 
Infinite World-Spirit Wholds himself. 

^Vhat is the Ego? It is one and the snim* with the a< t 
which renders it an Object to itstdf. When I say • myself ’ - - 
when I form a conception of my Ep>, wlwt is that hut tlie 
Ego making itself an Object? f'ousciousncss therefon* may 
be defined the objectivity of the Ego. Very well ; now aj'ply 
this to the Absolute, lie, too, must be conscious of himsidf, 
and for that he must realize himself objt<ctively. We can ii< ev 
understand Schelling when he says, * The blind and un<-<>i. 
scious products of Nature ore nothing but nnsuccesstm 
attempts of Nature to moke itself ‘an Object {sieh selh*! 
rt^eetiren ) ; the so-called dead Natuse is but an unripe Inh-lli- 

* System Jet imnscmtdtniaitm idcaiUmus, p. 7. 
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gence. The acme of its efforta — ^ihat is, for Nature completely 
to objectize itself— is attained through the highestandultimate 
degree of reflection in Man — or what we c^ IUa»on. Here 
Nature returns into itself, and reveals its identity with that 
which in us is known as the Object and Subject.* * 

This function of Reason is elsewhere more distinctly 
described as the total indifferenM-foini of the subjective and 
objective. The Absolute he represents by the symbol of the 
magnet. Thus, as it is the same principle which divides itself 
in the magnet into the north and south poles, the centre of 
which is the indifference-point, so in like manner does the 
Ab.sulute divide itself into the Real and Ideal, and holds- 
itself in this separation as absolute iudifierence.f And as in 
the magnet everj' point is itself a magnet, having a North 
IK»le, a South jKjle, and a point of indifference, so in 
the Universe, the individual varieties are but varieties of the 
eternal One. Man is a microcosm. 

Reason is the indifference-point. Whoso rises to it rises 
to the realHij of things {zum wahrm which reality is 

precisely in the indifference of Object and Subject. The 
basis of Philosophy is therefore the basis of Reason ; its 
knowledge is a knowledge of things as they are, i. e. as they 
are in Reason, j: 

The spirit of Plotinus revives in these expressions. We 
have in them the whole key-stone of the Alexandrian School. 
The Intellectual Intuition by which we are to embrace the 
Absolute, is, os before remarked, but another form of the 
Alexandrian Ecstasy. Schelling was well aware that the 
Absolute, the Infinite as such, could not*be known under the 
conditions of finity, cannot be known in personal conscious- 
ness. How, then, can it be known? By some higher 
faculty which discerns the identity of Object and Subject— 
which perceives the Absolute as Absolute, where all difference 
is lost in indifierenoe. 

* df tran»tTni«HUdtn Idttdiutiuu, p. 6. 

t Honco ScHSLUMo'a philoaophy b <rflen atjrlcd the Indifference 
t ZeUtekrifiJSr •fteuUdim voL U. heft 2.. 
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There are three divisions in Sohelling’s system : the philo- 
sophy of Nature, the transcendental philosophy, and the 
philosophy of the Absolute. 

His speculations with respect to Nature hare met with 
considerable applause in Germany. Ingenious they certainly 
are, but vitiated in Method ; incapable of verification. Thoat^ 
who are curious to see what he makes of Nature arc referred 
to his ZeiUehri/t fur ttpemlaiive Phy$ik, and his jdeen tu eim-r 
Philogophie der Xtttur. The following examples will sen'o to 
indicate the character of his speculations.* 

Subject and Object being identical, the absolute Identity 
is the absolute totality named Universe. Tliere cun Ih‘ im 
difference except a quatUilative diffTerence ; and this is unlr 
conceirablc with respect to individual existences. For tlie 
absidute Idettlity is quantitative indifferenee IkiUi of Obji'ct 
and Subject, and is only under this form. If we could 
behold all that is, and behold it in its totality, we should see 
a iwrfect quantitative equality. It is only in the scisMimi ..f 
the Individual from the Infinite that quantitative diflenuici* 
takes place. Tliis dilTcrcnce of Obj»*ct and Siihjeet is tli.- 
ground of all finity : and, on the <itlicr hand, quantitative 
indifference of the two is Infinity. 

That which determines any diffen>nce is a Power iPidm: , 
and the Absolute is the Identity of all Powers {atler Ptdmz, >, . 
All matter is originally lirpiid ; weight is the power throuudi 
which the Attractive and £x|)ansive force, as the iiiiinaufut 
ground of the reality of Hatter, o|>erates. Weight is tin* 
first PoteuM. Tlie second PotenM is Lightr— on inward in- 
tuition of Nature, as weight is the outward intuition. 
Identity with light is Transparency. Heat does not |N-rtain 
to the nature of Light, but is simply a modtu tati»iend! of 
laght. Newton’s speculations upon Light are treated with 
disdain, as a system built upon illogical couclusions, a mm* n 
self-contradictoiy, and leading to infinite absurdities. JScv'M - 

* raidtvBisM ooi cnmplsis if Ii»4q not andnsuisi what fttllov. i»' !' 
ligiUlitjr i* sA Um clwnKlrrMtie of OorsMo •pwahtioa ; owl »«• •" 

Sbssujso'* vonb, iridwot ssdcrukiig t« «iU||litrD thoir aorkn- " 
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thelefls this absurd system has led men to many discoveries : 
it is the basis of a gradually adTancing science ; while the 
views of Schelling lead to nothing except disputation. Thus 
with regard to his explanation of Electricity : let us suppose 
it exact, and we must still acknowledge it to be useless. It 
admits of no verification ; admits of no application. It is 
utterly sterile. 

There are indeed general ideas in his Natw-Philoaophie, 
which not only approach the conceptions of positive vei e n e e^ 
but have given a powerful stimulus to many scientific 
intellects. The general law of i>olarity, for example, which 
ho makes* the law of universal nature, is seen illustrated in 
physics and chemistiy; although the presumed relation 
between heat and oxygen, which he makes the of all 
atomic changes, no chemist will nowadays acce^ When, in 
tlie second part of this treatise, he theorizes on organic life, 
the result is similar, namely some general ideas which seem 
luminous are enforced by particular ideas certainly tw l ve He 
maintains tliat vegetation and life are the products of che- 
mical action : the first consisting in a contiuaal deoxidation, 
the second in a continual oxidation ; as soon as tins chemical 
siction ceases, death supervenes, for living beings exist only 
in tlie moment of beetming.f He only express^i the uni- 
versally accepted idea of life when he makes it depend on the 
incessant disturbance and re-establishment of an equilibrium.^ 
or, as De Blainville defines it, ‘a coiOiiiaal movement of 
<1ecomposition and recomposition.* 

All the functions of Life are but the individualizations of 
one common principle ; and all the series of living beings are 
but the individualisations of one common Life: this is the 
WeUaeele, or anima mmtd*. The same idea had been expressed 
y Goethe, and has since been presented under various fimns 
by Oken and many German naturalists. The id^ of a 
^ yuamic progression in Hature^ is also the ft qidAMiAntui idea 
Hegel’s philosophy. 

Schelling, in his JaMfUektr dsr Medidn^ says that SoiAi»i^ 
• r<mdtr Utq. f /ML p. ISl. J Aid. p. SS4. 
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is onij valuable in as far as it is Bpec%Haiive ; and by spe- 
culation he means the contemplation of God os He exists. 
Beason, inasmuch as it affirms God, cannot affirm anythin;; 
else, and annihilates itself at the same time as an individuHl 
existence, os anj-thing out of God. Thought {duB Dcnken) in 
not my Thought ; and Being is not my Btnng ; for everj-thiiig 
belongs to God or the All. There is no such thing ns :i 
Beusou which we harei bnt only a Boasoii that /om tor. If 
nothing exists out of Gtxl, then must the knowhMlgt* of (mm] 
be only the intinite knowhn^lge which Chnl has of hiins«*]f in 
the eternal St*lf-affinnation. GihI is not the high«*st. hut tlii* 

• uily One. He is not to Im* vieweil as the suiiiinit or the en<|, 
hut us the centre, ns the All in All. C'i»ns»*<|uently thr*rt* is 
no such thing as a Uung lifled up to th«* knowledge oftHH] ; 
hut the knowledgt* is inunedinte recognition. 

If we divest 8<*helling*s spiHMilations of tledr dialt^rtii .i] 
fiu’ins, w'e fdiall nrri%*c at the following n^sults : — 

Idealism is ruie-sidc-^l. B#*<iide the Subject tle^re must 

an <)hj^*et: the two an* td*’ntical in a thinl. which is tl.** 

Al^solute. This Absolute is ncitht«r Idmil ii**r Keal- 

Mind nor Xatun* — but l»otli. Tliis .Vlwolut#* is tenl, Ib- is 

the All in All ; tie* t^tf^nial source f*f all ♦•xistcm c. !(.• 

reali/T'-s hiins»df und**r r»ne fonii. as an «>bjectivity ; and uu*!* r 

a seccmil form as a Hublei'tivitv. lie U*eotni*s cori?*ci.»iis ..f 

hiinsidf in man : and this iiiuii. under tht* highest form <*f' lii*' 

existeiit'e, iiianifi*stu K<*as»»n, and bv this Ih^asiai tbsl 
* * 

hiuuw’lf. Siit’h aro the to whioli S<:'lu*!lini:V 

piiilt^phv U-a<l» tu*. An<l now, wi' tiAk, in wluit (1 ui>k tlii> 
Iihilofirtjthj clitTcr fn*in P 

The AiMK/lutc, wktrli St'lii'llitiff aiMiititca ait the uiditT«-rfiio'- 
point of Stthjtvt and Ohjfft, ia hut the wpArot^ uuJ 

primal Nothinf;, wliieli forma tba firat lljrpoataaia ‘'t *)<' 
Alejuuidrian IViititj. Thf Abatdatei. aa the Identitj •>( > 
ject and Objaet, heini; neithar and yet both, ia 
Hubatanee of Spm«i«a, wboae attributea are 
Thought. 

With Spinoai ahm he agreed in firing only a pheiit>i)»‘'''' 
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reality to tli6 Olijoofc and Snlijeci. ‘With Spinoza he agreed 
in ad^tting but one existence — ^the Absolute^ 

Bat» although agreeing with Spinoza in his fundamental 
positions, he differed with him in Ifethod, and in the appli- 
cations of those positions. In both differences the superiority, 
as it seems to me, is incontestably di^ to Spinoza. 

Spinoza deduced his system veiy h^pcally fixnn one fonda-* 
mental assumption,*^, that whatever was true of ideas was 
true of objects. This assumption itself was not altogether 
arbitrary. It was grounded upon the principle of certitude, 
which Descartes had brought forward as the only principle 
which was irrefragable. Whatever was found to be distinct 
and a priori in Consciousness, was irresistibly true. Philoso- 
phy was therefore deductive ; and Spinoza deduced his system 
from the principles laid down by I^escartes. 

Schelling’s Method was very different. Aware that human 
knowledge was necessarily iBiiite, he could not accept Spinoza’s 
Method, because that would have given him only a knowledge 
. of the liuite, the conditioned } and such knowledge, it was 
admitted, led to scepticism. He was forced to assume another 
faculty of knowing the truth, and this was the Intellectual 
Intuition. Season which could know the Absolute was only 
possible by trausceudiiig Consciousness and sinking into the 
Absolute. As Knowledge and Being were identical, to know 
the Infinite, we must be the Infinite, i.e. must lose our iii- 
diridnality in the universaL 

Consciousness, then, which had for so long finmed the 
basis of all Philosophy, was thrown over by Sehelling, as 
incompetent to solve any of its problems. fkMrMMWrtqgiiess 
was no ground of certitude. R e a s on was theoigaa Phif 
losophy, and Reason was impwreonal. The Identity of B^g 
and Knowing took the ^aoe of Consciousness and hrrnsme 
the basis of all speculation. We diall see to what it-led ia 
HegeL 

Oar notice of flchelKng has necessarily hem brie^; - jlM 
i because he merite^iio greater apace, hot beoadae 

\ VOL, II. K* _ ’ 
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entered into details with any satisfaction, would have carried 
us far beyond our limits. His works are not only numerous, 
but differ considerably in their views. All we have endea- 
voured to represent is the ideas which he produced as 
developments of Fichte, and which served Hegel as a basis.* 


♦ A French translation of Schkluno’s most imjwrtant work, luulcr the title of 
S^^sthne de ridmlisme transcendeutal, by P. Ghimiilot, the translator of I'ichte, 
has appeanxl ; also a Torsion of Bruno ; ou, Prinaprs des Cfumn. Nothing in 
English. 
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HEGBL. 

§ I. Life of Hegel. 

n EORGE FREDERICK WILLIAM HEGEL was bom at 
SiQtt^nl, the 27th of August, 1770. He received that 
classical education which distinguished the Wirtembergian 
students beyond all others ; and in his eighteenth year he ^ 
went to Tubingen, to pursue his theological and philosophical 
studies. He was there a fellow-student with ScheUing, for 
, wlioin he contracted great esteem. Tlie two young thinkers 
coiumuuimtcd to each other their thoughts, and discussed 
their favourite systems. In after-life, when opposition had 
sundereiT these ties, Hegel never spoke of this part of their 
connection without emotion. In his twentieth year he had 
to give up all his plans for a professorship, and was conteqt 
(hunger impelling) to accept the place of private tutor, first 
in Switzerland, and subsequently in Fronldbrt. 

Early in 1801 his father died ; and the small property he 
inherited enabled him to relinquish his tutorship and to 
move to Jena, where he published his dissertation De Orbitia 
Plattetarum, This work was directed against I* .e Newtonian 
system of Astronomy. It was an application of Schelling’s 
Philosophy of Nature ; and in it Newton was treated with 
that scorn which Hegel never fiuled to heap upon Empirics, 
i. e. those who trusted more to experience than to metaphysics. 
In the same year he* published his Diffartnea between jFichts 
o-nd ScheUing, in which he sided with the doctrines of his 
frie^, whom he joined in editing the Oritieal JewnuU of 

mma 
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Philosophym It is in the second volume of this Journal that 
we meet with hia celebrated essay Olavben und TVissen (Faith 
and Knowledge), in which Kant, Jacobi, and Fichte are 
criticized. 

At Jena he enjoj’ed the society of (Joethe and Schiller. 
The former, with his usual sagacity, detected the philosophical 
genius which as yet lay undeveloped in Hegel ; of which more 
may be read in 0oethe and Schiller's Correspondence. Hegel, 
on the other baud, was to the last one of Goethe's staunchest 
admirers ; and many a gleam of lustre is shed over the l^ges 
of the philosopher by the frequent quotations of the 

At the University of Jena, llggel then ht‘hl the post of 
Privaidoceni I but his lectiuvs had only ftmr listeners. These 
foiu* however wen.* all n'liiarkahlo men : Gahler. Tn»xleiv liiich- 
niaiiti, and Zelliiianti. thi Schclling*s quitting Jena, Hegel 
tilled his chair; but tilled it only for one year. Here he 
published his Phnnomenoloyie di's Oeisfee. He tinished writing 
this work on tlie iiiglit of the ever-meim»rable battle of Jena. 
"Wliilo the artillery was roaring under the walls, the philo- 
sopher was deep in his work, unconseioiis of all that wa.> 
jjoiiig oil. He continued writing, as Arehimedes at the siege 
of Syracuse contiiiueil his scientitic reHi*urclies, The next 
morning, utauuscript in liaiid, he steps into the streets, 
proceeding to his puhlislier's, firmly conviiiced that tlie 
interests of mankind are bound up with Uuit mass of writing 
which ho hugs so tenderly. The course of bis reverie is 
somewhat violently intemiptcHl ; lH.*arded and gesticulating 
French Boldiem arrest the philoscipher, and sig^iticuiitiy 
enough inform him that, fc»r the present, the interests of 
men lie elsewhere than in manuscripts. In spite of French 
sokUers, however, the work in due time saw the light, and 
was welcomed by the philosophical world as a now sj'steia 
or ratbeur as a new modification of Sehelling's system. The 
editondiip of the Bamberg newspaper was then offered him. 
and he quitted Jena. He did not long remain at Bamberg ; 
for in the autumn of 1808 we find him Hector of the Gym- 
nasinm College at. Nfimbeiy. He shortly after marric<I 
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Fraulein Ttm Taclier, with whom he passed a happy life; 
she bore him two sons. In 1816 he was called to the nVin.ir ' 
of Heidelberg, and published in 1817 his Eneydopadie der 
philoaophUehe WunensthafUn, which contains fm outline of 
his system. ^ This work so exalted his reputation that in 
1818 he was called to the chair of Berlin, then the most 
important in Germany. He there lectured for thirteen 
years, and formed a school,- of which it is sufScient to name 
its members, Gans, Bosenkranz, Michelet, Werder, Mar- 
beinecke, and Hotho. 

Hegel was seized with the cholera in 1881, and after a 
short illness expired, in the sixty-second year of his age, 
on the 24th of November, the anniversary of the death of 
Liebnitz. 


$ 11. Hkgel’s Method. 

Si'helling’s doctrines were never systematically co-ordi- 
nated. He was subtle, ardent, and audacious ; but he disre- 
garded precision ; and stood in striking contradiction to his 
predecessors Kant and Fichte in the absence of logical forms. 

The effect of his teaching was felt more in the department 
of the philosophy of Nature than elsewhere. Crowds of 
disciples, some of them, as Okeu and SteffenI, illustrious 
disciples, attempted the applicatitm of his principles; and 
after a vast quantity of ingenious but sterile generalization, 
it w’as found that these principles led to no satis&ctory 
• onclusion. 

tichelling's ideas were however very generally accepted in 
the philosophical world at the time Hegel appeared. These 
ideas wmre thought to be genuine intuitions of the' truth ; 
the only drawback was their want of sy'stematic co-ordination. 
They were inspirations of the truth ; and demonstrations 
were needed. Hie position Hegel was to ^occupy became 
tlierefore very dear. Either he most destroy those ideas and 
i>nng forward others; ox be must acc^t them, and, in ac- 
cepting, lystematiae them. This latter was no eeaj task , 
aud^this was the task he chose. In the course of 1^ labours 
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He deviated somewhat fiwm Schellmg^ beoaose the rigorous 
oondusions of his logic made such deviations necessary ; but 
these are, after all, nothing but modifications of Schelling’s 
ideas; veiy often nothing but different^ezpressions for the 
same ideas. « 

What then constitutes Hegel’s glory? What is the 
nature of his contribution to philosophy, which has placed 
him on so high a pedestal of renown? It is nothing less 
than the invention of a new Method.* 

The invention of a Method has always been considered 
the greatest eflPort of philosophical genius, and the most 
deserving of the histoiiau’s attention. A Method is a path 
of trannt. Whoso discovers a path whereon mankind may 
travel in quest of truth, has done more towards the discover}' 
of truth than thousands of men merely specidating. What 
had the observation and speculation of centuries done for 
astronomy before the right path was found? And if a 
Method could be found for Philosophy — if a path of transit 
from the phenomenal to the noumenal world could be found 
— should we not then be quickly in possession of the truth ? 

A Method is all-important. Tlie one invented by D<*8carte8 
seemed promising ; but it led to Malebranchc and Sjiinoza. 
The one invented by Locke hod obvious excellencies ; but it 
was a path of transit to Berkeley and Hume. That of Kant 
led to Fichte and Scepticism. 

Curious to consider! In the modem as in the ancient 
world, the inevitable results of a philosophical Method are 
Idealism and Scepticism. One class of minds is led to 
Idealism or Mysticism ; another class is le«l to Scepticism. 
But as boUi these sonclusions are repugnant to tlie ordinary 
condusions of mankind, they are rejected, and the Metlnsl 
which led to them is also rejected. A new one is found ; 
hopes beat high ; troth is about to be discovered ; the search 
is active, and the result — always the* same — repugnant 

* TU* w the dMim pat up bjr bit dioeipl* MKimsT, Gtnek. dtr Sgntfwe dn 
J^Um. U. ; who dwUm UsoBL’t method to bo all that on properly U- 
called Ut ova. Cooq^ BoaoL'a rmatedlr SArffbn, ii. 47t. 
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T<lAi».liwm (nr Soeptioism. Thus atraggling and baffled, hoping 
A.iid diapirited, haa Hnmaniiy for erer renewed the conflict, 
without once gaining a rictoiy. Sii^hna rolla up the heavy 
atone, which no aooner reachea a certain poiht than down it 
rolla to the bottom,* and all the labour ia to begin again. 

We have already traced the efforta of many noble minda ; 
we have aeen the atone laborionaly rolled upwarda, and 
Been it awiftly roll down again. We hare aeen Hethoda 
diacovered; we have followed ad^nturona apirita aa they 
rushed forward to conquest; and seen the discouragement, 
the despair which possessed them as they found their paths 
leading only to a yawning gulf of Scepticism, or a baseless 
cloud>land of Idealism. We have now to witness this spec- 
tacle once more. We have to see whither Hegel’s Method 
can conduct us. 

And what ia this Method which Hegel discovered? Ac- 
cepting as indisputable the identity of Object and Subject,* 
he was forced also to accept the position, that whatever was 
true of the thought was true of the thing. In other words. 
Mind and Matter being identical. Ideas and Objects were 
correlates, and equally true. This is the position upon 
which Descartes stood ; the position upon which Spino^ ‘ 
stood. Schelling and Hegel arrived at this position by a 
different route, but they also took their stand upon it. 

Now, it is evident that such a position is exposed to 
attacks on all sides; to none more so than to the contra- 
dictions which rise up from within it. If whatever' is true 
of Ideas is true also of Objects, a thousand absurdities InisUe 
up. Thus, as $ant said, there is considerable diffbrence 
between thinking we possess a hundred dollars, andpossemnp 
them. Hegel’s answer is delicious : he declares that * Philoso- 
phy does not concern itself with such things as a hnndsed dkd- 
Isn ! ’ {daran iti phUorngMuA wiehtf an erkmnm). Fhilosophj 

* The hUaej is pstant: Beerase the olgectiTe and sutgectiTe bm idantiaSI 
in conaaonanaaa, baaMsa eadi not of the mind involTw the two fiietoia, ths fids* 
conelorion is damn that ths two flMton an one ; bat thegr are oalj one ia soa- * 
aeioHsaesa. ihtj andhasBS ia Sut 
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directs its thoughts only towards that which is necessary 
and eternal. 

Very well: let snch miserable illustrations as that of 
dollars be bonidled from discourse ; let ns concern ourselves 
only with what is necessary and eternal; let us con6ne 
ourselves to abstractions. Are there no contradictions hero 
between Thoughts and Bealities? For example, we have 
the Thought of Non-existence: does therefore this Non- 
existence which is in oi# Thought also possess an objective 
being ? J« there a Non-existence 9 

We have chosen this idle question, because Hegel himself 
has forced us to it. He boldly says, that the Non-existence 
— the Nothing — erisUt, because it is a Thought (das Nichts 
Vs/; denn es ist ein Gedaake). It is not however merely 
a Thought, but it is the same Thought as that of pure Being 
{Seyn), viz. an entirely uncondiiioned Thought. 

In this, coupled with his famous axiom, that * Being and 
Non-Being ore the same,’ we have two of the curious results 
to which his Method led him. It was the Method of 


Descartes, founded upon the principle of the truth of idmn 
being equivalent to the truth of ihingt ; bnt inasmuch as 
* tliis met with strong opposition from various sides, Hegel 
resolved to give it a deeper, firmer basis, a basis that went 
underneath these contradictions. The basis was his principle 
of the idmtiiy of eontradieiorieo. 

Two contradictories are commonly supposed to ezdade each 
other reciprocally : Existence excludes Non-Existence. This 
notion Hegel premonnoes to be fidse. Ereiything is contm- 
dictoiy in itself; contradiction forms its essence: its identity ' 
consists in being the union of two oratradietories. . Thus 
Being (Beyn) oondtSered abeolutety— considered as uncon- 
ditioned — is to say, os Being in tlie abstrse^ apart from 


ai^ bedisidiial tidng, aaiae as NbUiiBg. Existence 

is fbaiwfars Ideadjaal wm its negaiioii. But to oondude 
' E i dsteiir i a; woold.lMi frdsar Ibr Eta abstract 

and in so 
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doingwe arrive ai; a middle term — the realisation * of the tvro 
in one, and this is conditioned Existence— it is the world. 

Here is another example : in pure lights — that is, light 
without colour or shadow, — ^we should be. totally unable to 
gee anything. Absolute clearness is therefore identical with 
absolute obscurity — with its negation, in fact ; but neither 
clearness nor obscurity are complete alone : by uniting them 
Yre have dearness mingled with obscurity ; that is to say, we 
have Light properly so called. * 

Hegel thus seized the bull by the horns. Instead of 
allowing himself to be worsted by the arguments derived 
from tiie contradictions to which the identity of Existence 
and Knowledge was exposed, he at once met the difficulty 
by declaring that the identity of contraries was the very 
condition of all existence ; without a contrary nothing could 
come into being. This was lo^cal audacity which astounded 
his countrymen, and they have proclaimed this feat worthy 
of immortal glory. A new light seemed to be thrown upon 
the world : a new aspect was g^ven to all existences. Being 
was at the same time Non-Being ; Subject was at the same 
time Object ; and Object was Subject : Force was at the same 
time Impotence ; Light was also Darkness, and Darkness was 
also Light. 

Nothing in tbit vorkl is single ; 

All things, by » Inw dmne. 

Is one nnotber s being mingle. 

The merit of this discovery, whatever may be its value, is 
considerably diminiahed when we remembmr how distinctly it 
was enunciated in ancient Greece. Heraclitus had told us 
how * All is, ai^ is not; for though it comes into being, yet it 
forthwith ceaaoa to be.* Bmpedodes had*told ns how there 
was * Nothing but nining^ing and then a separation of tiie 
M ingto d.* Tndood Sw constant flux and refloz of lifo, tike 
toanj chaag^j^ind tiw compound nature of all things, moat 
ftadjnati^aneh nview. Hegti himadf 
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tbat all tlie positions maintained bj Heraolitas have been 
bj him developed in his Logic. What then was vraating to 
Heraolitas — ^what is the great merit of Heg^l P A perception 
of the logical lawjof the identity of contradictories. To this 
Hegel has the sole claim. 

Here, then, is the foundation-stone of Hegel's system. He 
adopts the principle of the identity of Subject and Object. 
To those who assert that this principle is false, because it 
leads to manifest contradictions, Hegel replies that the 
• principle is true; and that it miw< lead to contradictions, 
because the identity of contradictories is the condition of all 
ezirience. 

Want of space, and a conviction of the essential worthless- 
ness of Hegel's system, forbid my entering into any discussion 
of the various positions ; but respecting this ftindomcntal 
position of 8fyn and NiehlSeyn as identical, it may be worth 
while to point out the fallacy on which it rests. Being 
and Non-Being are identical only in the single respect 
of being botb indetermmaie ; they have the identity which 
consists in equal freedom frx>m predicablc attributes ; but as 
Objects, i.c. as existences, or thoughts, they are not identieal, 
but opposite. Hegel might as well -argue that Russians 
and Hottentots were identical, because they were both iir>t 
English. 

8uch is the Method which admiring disciples extol as the 
greatest effort of Philosophy, as the crown of all prt'vioiis 
siNMndations ; and which even in Franco has been in soiiu* 
quarters accepted as a revelation. 

The law being given, we may now give the proetM, Li‘t us 
take any one Idea (and with Hegel an Idea is a reality, an 
Object, not simply a modidcation of tlie Subject) ; this Idea 
by its inherent activity tends to dcvelope that whidi is within 
it. This developmiient operates a division of the Idea iot« 
twoi parts — a positive and a negative. Instead of one Idi-u 
we lure therefore twoyvrhidi remprocaHy exclude each other. 
The Idea therefore, by the veiy aot of development, only 
oondueea to ita own negation. ' But the jmtomsi doea not stop 
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there. The negatioa itadf must be negatiyed. Bj this 
negation of its negatum, the Idea xetnms to its primitiye 
force. But it is no longer the same. It has dercdoped all 
that it contained. It has abs(»bed its contnuy. Thus the 
negation of the negaticni, by Bwppreamng the negatum, at the 
same time preterve$ it.* 

We may, ly way of anticipation, obserye that Hegel’s 
notion of God becoming conscious of Himself in Philosophy, 
and thereby attaining his highest development, is founded on 
the above process. God as pure Beii^ can only pass into • 
reality through a negation ; in Philosophy he negativet tkig 
negation, and thus becomes a positive affirmation. 

§ III. Absolute Idealisk. 

Wc have seen Hegel's Method. Whether that be a path 
of transit to the domain of truth, or only to the cloudlond of 
mysticism and the bogs of absurdity, our readers will very 
soon decide. Meanwhile we must further detail Hegel’s 
opinions ; we must sec wliither his Method did lead him. 

As evei^' thing contains within itself a contradiction, and 
ns the identity of the .two constitutes its essence, so we may 
say that SchelUng’s conception of the identity of Subject and 
Object was not altogether exact. He assumed the reality of 
lK>th of these yjoles of the magnet ; and the identity he called * 
the point of indifference between them. These two ex- 
tn'inities were always separate, though identified. Hegel 
declared that the essence of all relation — thoUwhich is true 
and positive in every relation — is not the two terms related^ 
but the reiotiea This is thebasb of Absolu'^ Ideidism. 

It may be thus illustrated; I see a tree. Certain psycho- 
logists tell me that there are three things implied in thiSkOiie 
fact of vision, vis. a tree, an image of that tree, and a mind' 
which apprehends that image, ildite tells me that it is I 
alone who exist : *^41 tree and thp image of the tree axe but 

* This pisr npoo weds it sadstsd l|r the Oernuui sdddi neans * to 

wppttts • St well sa « to p r s wtto .* 8t Owr, flytirf to ISUfot. Hr 30. 
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one thing, that is a modification of my mind. This is 
Subjeetme Idealiam. ScheUing tells me that both the tree 
and my Ego are existences equally real or ideal, but they are 
nothing less th«.n manifestations of the Absolute. This is 
Objective Idealiam. But, according to Hegel, all these ex- 
planations are fidse. The only thing really existing (in this 
one &ct of vision) is the Idea — the relation. The Ego and 
the Tree are but two terms of the relation, and owe their 
reality to it. This is Abeolute IdealUm. 

Of the three forms of Idealism this is surely the most 
preposterous ; and that any sane man — not to sjieak of a man 
so eminent as Hegel — should for an instant Iwliere in the cor- 
rectness of the logic which ‘ brought him to this pass,’ — that 
he should not at once reject the premisses from which snch 
conclusions followed, — ^must ever remain a wonder to all 
sober thinkers, — must ever remain a striking illustration of 
^e imbounded confidence in bad logic which distinguishes 
Metaphysicians, a race mad with logic, and feeding its mind 
with chimeras. 

* Ovta rationo fi-rox, «irnt«*m p:iMa cbinm^riK* 

What does this Absohite Idealism bring us tol^ It brings 
us to a world of mere * relations.* The Spinj»zi8tic notion of 
* Substance ’ was too gross. To speak of Substant'o, wiui to 
speak only of one term of a relation. The Universe is hut 
the Universe of Ideas, which are at once both objective and 
stibjective, their essence consisting in the relation they bear 
to each other, in the identity of tlieir contradiction. 

Bemark also that this Absolute Idealism is nothing but 
Hume’s Scepticism, in a dogmatical form. Hume denied the 
existence of Mind and Matter, and said there was nothing but 
Ideas. Hegel denies the existence of both Object and Sub- 
/ ject, and says there is nothing hut the * relations * of the two. 
He blames Eant fenr having qwken of Things as if they were 
only appeaimnoes to ns {EnthemtmgmfUir vne) while their real 
nature {Atmek) was inaccessible. The real relation, he says, 
is this : that the Things we know are not only appearances 
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to ns, but axe in tbemaelreB mete appearancea {sondem an 
nek bloue Erteh«immgm). The real otgectivity is this : 
oar Thonghta ate not only Thoughts, but at the same time 
are the reality of Thu^^.* 

This is the Philosophy — not a Fhilos<^hy, remember — not 
a system which may talce its place amongst other systems. 
No, it is the Philosophy par excellence. We have Hegel’s 
word for it ; t we have the confirmation of that word by many 
ardent disciples. True it is, that some of the young Hegel- 
ians, when reproached with the constant changes they in- 
troduce, reply that it belongs to the nature of Philosophy to 
change. But these are inconsiderate, rash young men. 
Mature and sober thinkers (of Hegel’s school) declare 
although some improvements are possible in detail, yet on the 
whole Hegel has given the Philosophy to the world. 

And this philoso]ihy is not a system of doctrines whereby 
man is to guide himself. It is something fax greater. It is 
the contemplation of tlie self-development of the Absolute. 
Hegel congratulates mankind upon the fact of a new epoch 
having dawned. * It appears,’ says he, ‘ tlnit the World- 
S2)irit ( IVclIyeiel) has at laist succeeded in freeing himself from 
all encumbrances, and is able to conceive himeelf as Aheoluic 
Infcllifjetiee {aieh aleabeolutcH Geielzuer/aeeen). . . . For he is 
this only in as far as he knows himself to be the Absolute 
intelligence: and this he kaowe only in Science ; oaid this know- 
ledye alone conet Uvtee hie true erieience.*X 

Such pretensions would be laughable, were they not so 
painful to contemplate. To think not only of one man, and 
that one remarkable for the subtlety of his intellect, a 
subtlety which was its bane, together with many other men — 
some hundred or so, all rising above the ordinary level of 
ability — one and all cultivating as the occupation of their 
lives a science with such pretensions, and witlvsuch a Method 

* *pMtdi6Ged«nkMMidbtbl£it VBsmGcdaiikeD^foiiderasiigleidbdMAiiiieii 
(lor Bingv oad dm Qt^fWMiUndlidliwi dberhaiipt mnd^'-^EHCfciop^tif^ p. 80; tea 
07. TIm wholeofti^IoUodttetioBtotheliib<3dS>*pddifiiawaitheoi^^ 
t C^A.4<#rn«bi.iiL690. t iai. 080. 
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as that of the identity of contradiotories 1 The delnsionB 
dailjr to he seen are those of ignorance, and only depend upon 
igwnanoe. But the ddviaions of Metaphysios are the delQ> 
sionB of an amhitions intelligence which * o’er-leaps itself.’ 
Men Budh as Fichte, Skdielling, and Hegel, for example, 
belong incontestahly to a high order of intdligences ; yet we 
have seen to what their reasonings brought them ; we have 
seen what absurdities they could accept, believing they had 
found the truth. Hegel especially impresses you with a 
sense of his wonderful power. His works I have always 
foimd very suggestive and very exasperating; his ideas, 
repugnant to what I regard as the truth, are yet so coherent, 
so qrstematically developed, so obviously coming from ma- 
tured meditation, that I have alwa3*s risen from the {xtrusal 
with a sense of the author’s greatness, and deep regret at 
such a waste of power. His f^eciures on .-hWAe/tes, his HuUury 
of PhUoaophy,hia PhiloMphy of /ftstory, and his Phitoauphy tf 
Beligumf are especially worthy' of an attentive study. 

As for the sjrstem itself, we may leave to all readers to 
decide whether it be worthy* of any attention, except as an 
illustration of the devious errors of speculation. A system 
which begins with assuming that Being and Nun-Being are 
the same, because Being in the abstract must be conceived os 
the Unconditioned, and so must Nun-Being, therefure lioth, 
as nnoonditioned, are the same; a system which pnK>eetIij 
upon the identity of contradictories os the method of Philo- 
sophy; a system in which the only real positive existence is 
that of simple Belation, the two terms of which are Mind and 
Matter; this system, were it wholly true, leaves all the qncN- 
tions for which science is oseihl jnst as much in the dark as 
ever, and is therefore unworthy the attention of earnest men 
working finr the benefit of mankind. 

The fotility may be estimated by a glance at the solutinnK 
cf solnble problems which it oflbrs. Nothing can exceed the 
ingmmity of nonsmise exhibited by Biogel when he treats of 
questions whiidi, as omni^ within the range of Verification, 
ahould, if his system were time, p r esen t the most convincing 
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eridmee of its traih. He might ridioale Newton and the 
empirical school to his heart’s content^ did he not exhibit 
the ridicnlons qtectacle of his own hopeless fiulnre to solve 
the problems approximately solved by Newton and the em- 
pirics. Surely a qrstem which has disclosed the highest 
truths, ought to have some illumination for the lower truths ? 
A tna.li who has sounded the d^ths of Being, ought to be 
able testate some of the simple laws of Phenomena? Aman 
who can follow the development of the CSosmos, ought to have 
some insight into cosmical laws? But what is the Gust in 
Hegel’s case ? He has not only &iled to discover a single 
law or to establish a single induction in the region of natural 
phenomena, but has vehemently opposed some of the best 
established inductions of previous thinkers. In Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Psychtdogy — ^though all these 
subjects have been treated by him — ^his system is utterly 
useless. 

Not only is it useless ; it is worse, it is pernicious. The 
facility with which men can throw all questions into sys- 
tematic obscurity by the aid of Metaphysics, has long been 
the bage of Germany. In England and France we have been 
saved from perpetuating the firivolous discnssions of the 
Schoolmen, mainly because we have retained their nomen- 
clature and terminology, and are warned by these from off 
scholastic ground j bat the Giermans, having invented a new 
philosophical language, do not perceive that the new terms 
disguise old errors: they fail to recognise in IrHiehi tlie 
familiar fiice of Jgnu/iUwu, 

§ IV. Hbobl’s Logic. 

Philosophy being the contemplation of the sdf-developmentr 
of the AlNsdute, or, as Hegel smnetiines calb i^ the repre-’ 
sentation of the Idea {JDantMmg dmr Ides), it first must be 
settled in what direetions this development takas place. 

The prooess is this. Everything must be first aorisidared| 
per ee (on ekh) ; neoEt in its negation, ae some otter tl fi n g > 
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(AndenMyn). These are the two terms — ^ihe contradictories ; 
‘ bat they most be identified in some third, or they cannot 
exist; thin third is the Relatien of the two (the AnundfUr- 
ai^teyn). This is the affirmation which* is fouled on the 
negation of a negation : it is therefore positive, real. 

The Absolute, which is both Thought and Being, must be 
considered in this triple order, and Philosophy falls into three 
parts: — 

I. Logic, the science of the Idee* an undjur aieh. 

II. NATVBE-PHiu>8oraT OS the science of the Idee in its 
Andertaeyn. 

III. Philosopby of Ixtellioexce, as the Idee which bus 
returned fix>m its Andenweyn to itself. 

Logic, in this system, has a very different inoauing fmin 
that usually given to the word. It is, indeed, equally with 
the common logic, an examinution of the forms of Tliought ; 
but it is more : — it is an examination of Things, no less thiin* 
of Thoughts. As Object and Subjot’t are declalv«l identical, 
and whatever is tnie of the Tliought is ei|uullr true of the 
Thing, since tlie Thought is the thing, L«»gic, of c«>ursi‘, tnlves 
the place of the ancient Logic and, at the same timt*, qj* Meta- 
physics. It is the generation of all nl»stract ide:is. Conse- 
quently it contains the whole system of Science ; and the otlu-r 
parts are but the application of this Logic. 

Hegers Logie is contained in three stout volumes of dry 
hard scholasticism. It is a represimtation of the /</<*<■, in its 
process of pure thought, free from all contact with objects. 
It is wholly abstract. It begins with pure Being. This pure 
Being, in virtue of its purity, is uneondititmed ; but that which 
has no conditions has no existence: it is a pure ab8tra<'tioti. 
Now a pure abstraction is also the Nothing [deu Niekta) : i( 
also has no conditions:, its unconditionalness makes its 
nothingness. The first proposition in Logic is, therefore. 

* Being and Non-Bmng are the same.* 

• TIm Mv it Imt aaoUtw tww for :&• AlMoha*. We tbaJI MM U. nOlirr Hi ■» 
Uco, )»«•«•• tile Eiyliali word esaaot be eaphgred wilboat'crMtiiig aimceetMi'i 
euotfunmL 
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Hegd admitB 13ia pipposiiioil to be somewbat pantdoxica 
B.T»^ is folly amixe of its opeaness to ridicule ; but be is not 
man to be soaied }piy<al paradox, to be shaken by a sarcasni 
He is aware that stupid eouunon-sense will ask, * whether i 
is the same if mj house, my pn^riy, the air I breathe, thi 
town, sun, tike law, mind, or Qod, exist or not.* Certainly, i 
very pertinent question : how does he answer it? *In sncl 
examples,* he says, * particular ends — ntiliiy, for instance- 
axe understood, and then it is.asked if it is indifferent to me 
whether these useful things exist or not? But, in truth, 
Philosophy is precisely the doctrine which is to firee man from 
innumerable finite aims and ends, and to make him so indif- 
ferent to them that it is really all the same whether such 
things exist or not.* Here we trace the Alexandrian in- 
finence; — except that Plotinus would never have had the 
audacity to say that Philosophy was to make ns indifferent to 
whether God existed or not ; and it must have been a slip of 
the pen which made .Hegel include God in the examples : a 
slip of the pen, or else the * rigour of his pitiless logic,* of 
which his disciples talk. 

Kemark, also, the evasive nature of his reply. Common 
sense suggests to him a plain direct question, not witliont 
interest. This question, phiin as it is, goes to the bottom of 
his system. He evades it by answering, that Pliiloeophy has 
nothing to do with the interests of men. Very true; his 
system han nothing to do with them. But the question put 
vriL<4 not, * Has Phiiosoxdiy to concern itself with ^e interests 
of mankind ? * The question put was, ‘ If, as you say, Beihg 
and Non-Being are the same, is it the same ^ng to have a 
house and not to have it? * Hegel might have given a better 
answer evmi upon his own principles. 

To return however. The first prop^^n has gi^n usihe 
two contradictories ; Hiee^ must be on identity—* relation— 
to give them positive reality. As pure Being, and as puxq 
Non-Being, they have no reality ; thqr are mere potentialities^ 
Unite them, and^u have the Becoming (ITerdca), and thai 
is reality. Analyse this idea Beceming, and you will find 

II, w w 
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that it oontaiiig preoiselj tbeae two dements,— «. Non-Being 
from which it is evolving, and a Being which is evolved. 

Now these two elements, which redinKKMtlly contradict each 
other, which incessantly tend to ahsOTb each other,^ are only 
maintained in their rediiy means of the reIation«in which 
th^ are to each other ; — that is the point of the nu^et 
which keeps the poles asunder, and by keeping them asunder 
prevents their annihilating each other. The Becoming is the 
first concrete Thought we can have, the first conception; 
Being and Non-Being are pure abstractions. 

A question naturally suggests itsdf as to how Bidng and 
Non-Being pass from Abstractions into Realities. The onh’ 
answer Hegel gives us is that they become Realities ; but this 
is answering ns with the very question itself. We want to 
know hotc they beuoinc. In themscircs, as pure Abstractions, 
they have no reality ; and although twi» negatives makt* un 
afiirmatire in language, it is not so evident how they 
can accomplish this in fact. The question is of course 
insoluble; and those 'llegtdians whom I (juestituuHl on the 
]K>int unouimonsly declared it t«> one of thos«> truths 
(very numerrms in their system) which cun 1 k> winprehended, 
but not proved. 

Let us grant the Becoming. Tt is the identity of Beiii;,' 
and Non-Being; and as^uch it is Ihdng as (/Ictertninril, con- 
ditioned. All determination {UeMimmung) is Negation.^ 
Therefore, in order tliat Being should become, it must sutler 
first a negation ; the Aneieheein must also be Audereehi, uikI 
the relation of the two is total reality, the Anuml/iinicluo In. 

Quality is the first negation : it is the reality of a thinu'- 
That which constitutes tjuality is the negation which is th>- 
condition of its Being. Blue, for ezamplo, is blue only l**'- 
cause it is the negation of red, green, purple, Ac. ; a mcud->w 
is a meadow only beeaose it is not a vineyard, a pork. * 
ploughed field, etc. 

Being, having suffered a N^^i^ion, is determined as Quulit) 

* Thia M uuuty olW iibsa, is b or we sJ from Srattsuf^s whoso syotom i! ^ ■' 
ittsl mgaibeaaat. Is Haaai.*s it is s smm piqr spas wonia. 
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is BomeQungy and no longer an Abstsaotion. Bat thii 

something is limited liy its yery condition ; and this limits 
fiiia negation, is external to itt hence Something implies 
o-ntj^«r-thmg. There is a TAm and a That. Now the 
go m A thiwg and the Some-other-thing, Ihe Thu and the That, 
tare the tame thing. Thit is atree ; That is ahonse. If 1 go 
to the house, it wiU then be the Thit, and the tree will be 
That. Let the tree be the Something, and the house the 
Some-other-thing, and the same change of terms may take 
place. This proves that the two are identical. The Some- 
thing carries its opposite (other-thing) within itself ; it is con- 
stantly becoming the other-thing. Clearly showing that the 
only positire reality is the Relation which always subsists 
throughout the changes of the terms. 

This, it must be owned, looks like the insanity of Logic. 
It is not however imezarapled in Hegel’s works. In bis 
Phattomenologie dee Oeietet, he tells ns that perception gives 
ns the id|.'as of Now, Here, This, &c. And what is the Now ? 
At noon I say, ‘ Now it is day.’ Twelve hours afterwards I 
say, * Xmp it is night.’ My first aflirmation is therefore false 
as to the second, my second false as to ihe first : which proves 
that the Kow is a general idea ; and as such a real existence, 
independent of all particular Kovet. 

Our readers ore by this time probably quite weary of thip 
frivolous Logic ; we shall spare them any ftirther details. If 
they wish fhrtber to learn about Quantities, Identities, 
Diversities, etc., th^ must consult the originaL 

Those who are utter strangers to German speculation will 
wonder, perhaps, how it is possible for such verbal qnibblee 
to be accepted as Philosophy. But, in the first place, PhOo- 
sophy itself, in aD its highest speculations, is but a more or 
less ingenious playing upon words. fVom Thales to H^el, 
verbal distinctions have always formed the grqund of Philo- 
sophy, and must ever do so as long as we attempt to pene- 
trate the essence of things. In the second place, Hegel’s 
I^gie is a worh requiring prodigious effort of though to 
understand: io dififomlt and ambiguous is the language, 

N a s 
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and so obscure the meaning. Now, when a man has once 
made this effort, and succeeded, he is veiy apt to over-yalue 
tile result of all that labour, and to bdieve what he has 
found, to be a genuinetmth. Third^, Hegel is rerj con> 
sistmit; consistent in andaciij, in almurdity. If the stud- 
ent yields assent to the premises, he is sore to be 
dragged irresistibly to the conclusions. Fourthly, the reader 
most not suppose that the absurdities of Hegel’s system 
are so apparent in his works as in our exposition. We 
hare exerted ourselres to the utmost to preserve the real 
significance of his speculations; but we have also endea- 
voured to bring them into the clear light of day. Anything 
except a verbal translation would reveal some aspects of the 
absurdity, by the veiy fact of bringing it out of the obscurity 
with which tlie German terminology veils it. The mountain 
looming through a fog toms out to be a miserable hut, us 
soon as the fog is scattered ; and so the srstem of Ahwilute 
Idealism is seen to be only a play upon wonls, as itfsin us it 
is drag^i^ from out the misty terminology in which it is 
enshrouded. 

§ V. Application op the Method to Natcbe and llis- 
TOBT, Religion and I*iiiu>.sopiit. 

Having exhibited the various evolutions of the Idee ns pun* 
Thought, Hegel undertakes to exliibit its objective evolutions 
in the domain of Nature. 

In the former attempt he had only to deal with ab- 
stractions; and it was no difficult matter to exhibit tin' 
Agenesis of ideas’— the dependence of one formula n)i<»i 
another. Verbal distinctions were sufficient there. lhi< 
verbal distinctions, audacious logic, and obscure terminohe^ 
avail nothing in attacking the problems proKnted to us 
Nature; and in endeavouring to pve scientific solutions. 
Nature is not to be ooerqpd. Aware of the difficulties— stM>iiii: 
instinetively that the varieties of Nature could not be r<‘- 
dneed to the same rimplicity as the varieties of the Idee— >^ 
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Thought had been xeduced in his Logic — Hegel asserted that 
the determinations of the Idee in its cKteriorUy could not 
f<dlow the same march as the determinations of the Idee as 
Thought. Instead ofgenerating eadi other xeciprocallj, as 
in the Logic, these cRerminations in Nature hare no other 
connection than that of co-ezistenoe ; sometimes indeed they 
appear isolated. 

When we look abroad upen Nature, we obseire an endless 
variety of transformations. At first these seem without 
order; on looking deeper, we find that there is a regular 
series of development iiom the lowest to the highest. These 
transformations are the struggles of the Idee to manifest 
itself objectively. Nature is a dumb Intelligence striving to 
articulate. At first she mumbles; with succeeding efforts 
she articulates ; at last she speaks. 

Every modification which the Idee undergoes in the sphere 
of pure Thought it endeavours to express in the sphere of 
Nature. And thus an object is elevated in the scale of 
creation in so fiir as it resumes within itself a greater number 
of qualities : inorganic matter is succeeded by organic, and 
ainoi%st organised beings there is a graduated scale firom 
the plant up to man. In man the Idee assumes its highest 
grade. In Bcason it becomes conscious of itself, and therely 
attains real and positive existence — the hi^^est point of 
development. Nature is divine in principle (am eich), but 
we must not -suppose it divine ae it eseiete. By the Fhn> 
theists Nature is made one with God, and God one with 
Nature. In truth. Nature is but the exteriority (Aeimsr> 
lichkeit) of €h>d : it is the passage 'of the Idee through imper- 
fection {AhfaU der Idee), Observe moreovw that Nature 
is not only external in relation to the Idee, and to the sub- 
jective existence ot the Idee, namely Intelligence ; but ex- 
teriority constitates tiie oooditum.in virtue of whidi Nature 
is Nature {eoidom die AeusserWsMutf moM die Bee Uma mmg 
one, in veldtcr sis ab Nedmr is(). 

The Fhiloaophy of Nature is dhrmed into three seeUone-—^- 
Mechanics, Physios, and Phydedogy. Into the detnili^ we 
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axe happy to say, our plan forbids us to enter ; or we should 
hare many striking illustrations of the futility of that 
Method which pretends to construct the scheme of the world 
d priori. Experimental philoeophersjjNewton especially — 
are treated with consistent contempt. Ttlegel is not a timid 
speculator ; he recoils from no consequence ; he bows down 
to no name; he is impressed by no fact, however great. 
That Newton’s speculations should be no better than drivel, 
and his * discoveries ’ no better than illusions, were natural 
consequences of Hegel’s fundamental theories. That all 
Europe had been steadily persevering in applying Newton's 
principles, and extending his discoveries, — that Science was 
making gigantic strides, hourly improving man’s mastery 
over Nature, hourly improving the condition of mankind, — 
this fact, however great it might appear to others, when 
coupled with the other fact, that upon the ontological Meth<Hl 
no discoveries hod yet been made, and none seemetl likely to 
be made — appeared to Hegel as unworthy of a philos4>pher's 
notice. The interests of mankind were vulgar conside* 
rations, fur which there would always be abundant vulgar 
minds. The philosopher had other objects. 

!nie third and last jKirt of Hegel's system is the PhiUwophy 
of Intelligence. Therein the Idre returns from Nutnri* to 
itself, and returns through a conscintwncss of itself. 

Subjectively, the Idee first manifests itself as a Soul; it 
then returns upon its(>lf, and becomes Consciousness; and 
finally renders itself an Object to itself, and then it is 
Season. 

Objectively the Idee manifests itself as Will, and realises 
itself in Histoiy and in Law. 

Ihe Subjective and Objective manifestations being tlmr- 
marked out, we have now to see in what manner the identity 
of the two will manifest itself. Hie identity of the Objectiv*- 
and Subjective is the m Intelligence, having eonseionri* 
ness of itself in individuals, and leolinng itself as Art. 
Bdigkm, and as Philoaophy. 
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The ‘ Leetares on the Philosophy of History,’* edited 
the late aodomplished l^fessor Gami, is one of the pleasant 
est books on the subject we ever read. The following ideas 
will be sufficient to give an indication of its method. 

History is the devef^pment of the Idee olgectively — ^the pro- 
cess by which it attains to a consciousness of itsdf by explain- 
ing itself. t The condition of Intelligence is to know itself; 
but it can know itself only* after having passed through the 
thrTO phases of the method, namely, affirmation, negation, ^ 
and negation of negation, as the return to consciousness 
endowed with reality. It is owing to these phases that the 
>intna.n race is perfectible. 

States, Nations, and Individuals represent the determinate 
moments of this development. Each of these moments 
manifests itself in the constitution, in the manners, in the 
creeds, in the whole social state of any one nation. For this 
nation it is what we call the spirit of the age : it is the only 
possible truth, and by its light all things are seen. But with 
reference to the absolute Idee, all these particular mani- 
festations are nothing but mometile of transition — instru- 
ment by which the transition to another higher moment is 
lirepared. Great men are the incarnations of the spirit of 
the age. 

It is not every nation that constitutes itself into a state : 
to do that, it most pass from a fomily to a horde, iiom* a 
horde to a tribe, and from a tribe to a state. This is the 
formal realisation of the Idee. 

But the Idee must have a theatre on whi<ffi to develops 
itself. The Earth is that theatre ; and as U is the product 
of the Idee (according to the Nattujphiloeopkie)^ we have the 
curious phenomenon of an actor playing upon a stage — ^that 
stage being himself! But the Earth, as the geographical 
basis of History, has three i^eat divisimis 1* The moon- 

* Werie, toL ix. 

t Hwtoiy is s M«t of Tbeodkes; Uw BMiitoC origiaaii^, bowtTCT , 'whidi 'Emgmt. 
clainu (EfnMMRw. P- 60). » dso to Tioo. firam whom bo haa laigobr btuiowad: 
> ICO oKprooriy atJUa hia Now Seioaoo a CIMI TMegjr ef Divine PntUtuet. Boo 
£« Snotm NoMPoIfe, um i. (Ik It. 
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tainoos regions. 2. The plains and valleys. 8. The coasts 
and months of rivers. The first represents the primitive 
condition of mauldnd ; the second the more advanced con> 
dition, when society begins to be formed ; the third, when, 
by means river-communication, the activity of the human 
race is allowed free development in all directions, particu- 
larly of commerce. This is another of the ideas of Vico,* 
and is in contradiction to all histoiy. 

The great momenU of History are four. 1. In tlie Ea»t we 
have the predominance of substantiality : the Idee docs nut 
know its freedom. Tlie rights of men are unknown because 
the East knows only tliat tme is free. This is the ehildhowl 
of the World. 2. In Greece we have the )tredoraiuanc<> of 
individijuility. Tlie Idee knows that it is free, but only und*>r 
certain fonns, that is to sa}*, only »ome an* fret*. Mind is 
still mixed with Matter and finds its exprt‘ssioTi therein ; this 
expression is Beauty. This is the jfimthhiMnl of the World. 
8. In Borne we have opposition between the Objective and 
Subjective: the {lolitical universality and individual fretsloni 
both devchipcd yet not united. Thb is the mauhtMHl of tlic 
world. 4. In the Teutonic Nations we haire the unity r»f the 
coufradiction — the Idee knowing itsidf ; and iiisU'ml of suit- 
posing like Greece and Rome that mtme only are fre<', it 
knows that all men an* fitH>. Tliis is the tdd-^uje of the 
world; but although the old-age of Ixtdy is weakness. tht> 
old-age of M.ind is ri|tcnes8. Tlie first form of goveminciit 
which we see in History is Despotism ; the second is Deiint- 
erscy and Aristocracy ; the third is Monarchy.t 

On reading this meagre analysis, the ingenious sptHMi- 
latkins of the original will scarcely be recognised. Hindi is 
the art with which Hegel cluthea his ideas in the garb <>f 
Philosophy, that we, though aware that he is writing fiction, 
not histoiy, and giving us perv e rsions of notorious facts in' 
the laws of historical development ; — ^telling us that the S)»irit 
of the Worid manifeata himself under such and such phsscs, 

* Im Sri m ut hkmmtk, tivi* L ch. U. | S7. 

t nui mnf ki$ der O me UeUe, p. IM. 
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when it is apparent to all thal^ grantiiig the theory of 
World-epirit’s development, the phases were not such as 
H^l declares them to have been ; — althongh we are aware 
of all this, yet is the book so ingenions that it «i«»Afna 
almost nnfiur to reduce it to such a ca^ut mortmm as our 
analysis. Nevertheless the principles of his philosophy of 
History are those we have given above. The application 
of those principles to the explication of the various events of 
History is still more ingenions. 

Hegel’s PhUo$ophy of Religion has in the last few years been 
the subject of bitter disputes. The schisms of the young 
Hegelians — ^the doctrine of Strauss, Feuerbach, Bruno Bauer, 
and others — being all deduced, or pretended to be deduced, 
fn>m Hegel’s system, much angry discussion ha* talrATi place 
as to the real significance of that system. When doctors 
thus disagree we shall not presume to decide. We will leave 
the matter to theologians ; and for the present only notice 
Hegel’s fimdamentai ideas. 

It is often a matter of wonder to see how Hegel’s lActhod 
is applied to all subjects, and how his theory of life aah be 
brought to explain every product of life. This is doubtless a 
great logical merit ; and it inspires disciples with boundless 
confidence. Few, however, we suspect, have approached the 
subject of Religion without some misgivings as to the appli- 
cability of tlie Method to explain it. Prob^ly the triumph is 
great when the applicability ia shown to be as perfect here as 
elsewhere. Of this our readers shall judge. 

Hegel of course accepts the Trinity ; his whole system is 
Trinitarian. God the Father is the eternal Idee an and fUr 
eiehi that is to say, the Idee as an nneonditioned Ab- 
straction. ' Gk>d the Son, engendered by the Father, is the 
Idee as Attdereeein t that is to say, as a eendiUoned BiMtiiiy.l 
The e^rationhaM taken place which, by mearpi o£ aneyoriba, 
pves the Abstradtion real existence. God the Holy CRioat 
is the Identity of the two; the negoHon of Ute negoHon and 
perfiset totality of existenoe. He is the Oonaoioaaneas of 
iumself as Spirit : this is the condition his aqwafa>"aa. 
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Grod the Father 'was before 'the World, and created it. 
That is to say, he existed an nchf as the pure Tdw, before he 
assmned any reality. He created 'the World, because it is 
the essence of his beini' to create (et gth&rt au setnem fifetn-, 
Weaeny Sehapfer su sein). Did he not create, then would his 
own existence be incomplete. 

The vulgar notion of tiieologians is that God created the 
world by an act ; but Hegel says that the creation is not an 
act, but an eternal moment, — not a thing, done, but a thing 
perpetually doing ; — God did not create the world, he is eter- 
nally creating it. Attached also to tliis viilgor notion, is 
another less precisely but more commonly entertaiiic>d ; 
namely, that God, having created the world by on act of his 
will, lets it develope itself with no interference of his ; as 
Goethe somewhere ridicules it, he * sits aloft i^>ing the world 
go.* This was not the doctrine of St. Paul, whom' pregnant 
words arc, * In him we lire, and more, and hare our being.* 
We lire in God, not out of him, not simply by him. And this 
is what Hegel means when he denies that the creation was a 
single oct. Creation was, and is, and erer will lx*. Creation 
is the reality of God: it is Go^ passing into aetirity, but 
neither suspended nor czhaustfMl in the a(*t. 

This is all that^we cai» here giro of his I‘hil»it«phg uf Ittli- 
givn ; were we to renture further, we should luily get ourselves 
entangled in the thorny labyrinth of theological problems. Let 
us pass therefore to his Hiatorg of Vhilonophg, which, acconl- 
ing to him, is the history of the derelopimuii of the: Idee as 
intelligence. Tliis derelopment of thought is nothing more 
the various transitions which constitute the momcnla of 
the absolute Method. All these metmenia ore represented in 
histoiy ; so that the Ttudorgof PkUoattfhy is the reproduction 
of the Logie under the forma of intell^^nce. The suceession 
of these moments gives to each period a particular philosn- 
phy ; but these various philosophies are, til truth, only purt« 
of 'the one philosopl^. This looks like the Ecleoticisiu of 
yictor Cousin ; and indeed Cousin's system is but an awltwanl 
imitation of Hegel : but the fVenohmsa has either misunder' 
stood, or has modified, the vkrws of his master. 
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Historioallj speaking, there hare been, aocordii^toHegd, 
but two philosophies — ^that of Oreeoe and that of Grermanj. 
The Greeks conceived Thought under the form of the Jclee ; 
the modems hare conceived it under the form of BpirU. The 
Ghreeks of Alexandria arrived at unity ; but their unity was 
only ideal, it existed objectively in thotight. The subjective 
aspect was wanting : the totality knew itself not as subjective 
and objective. This is the triumph of modem philosophy. 

The moments have been briefly these : — 1. With Thales and 
the Eleatics, the Idee was conceived as pure Being : the One. 
2. With Plato it was conceived as Universal, Essence, 
Thought. 3. With Aristotle as Conception {Begriff). 4. 
With the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, as subjective 
Conception. 5. With the Alexandrians as the totality of 
Thought. 6. With Descartes as the Self-Consciousness. 7. 
With Fichte os the Absolute, or Ego. 8. With Sdiielling as 
the Identity of Subject and Object. 

We close here our exposition of Hegel’s tenets ; an exposi- 
tion which we have been forced to give more in his own- 
w<irds than we could have wished ; but the plan we adopted 
with respect to Kant and Fi^te would not have been so easy 
(we doubt if it be possible) with respect to Hegel, whose lan- 
guage must bo learned, for the majority of his distinctions are 
only verbal. In Kant and Fichte the thoughts had to be 
grappled with ; in Hegel the form is everything. 

We have only touched upon essential points. Those 
desirous of more intimate acquaintance with the qrstem ore 
referred to the admirable edition of his complete works, pub- 
lished by his disciples, in twelve volumes, octavo. If this 
voluminousness be somewhat too alarming, we can recom- 
mend the abridgment by Franx and Hillert,* where the 
whole system is given in Hegd’s own words, and malj his 
illustrations and minute details are omitted. Miehelet’a 
Nork indicates the Various directions taken by Hiegd’s 
disciple8.t Chalybflus is popular, but touches <mly oM a 

t Mic— Lsr; €hsekUltsS s r tttst meifs U m$ i teiW 0 »tpkki» lkstw i Usm i,Xmi», 
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few iwmtB.* Barchou de Penhoen evidently knows Hegel 
only at second-hand, and is not to be trusted.t Dr. Ott’s 
workt is ill-written, but is very useful as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the works themselves. No work ot 
Hegel’s has been translated into English and on y us 
Aesthetik into French, and that is more an analysis, we 
believe, than a translation. 


* CHALTBifs: Hu,tori»che EtitwicMung rfrr ^culathm PhiJo>oph,e ron Kan! 

IVstiOKS: HMoire dr In alUmmidr. 2 1830. 

* (>rr- Hrgrirt la PhU<aa.phir allrmaadr. 1814, Tho I«»t work on (.. mmn 
I>l,U«.o,.hy known to n.o i. Wtuts IM.arr dr la Phdrmpku atUmandr. 4 vul., 

*TSco thi. w«» written, n l»rt of tho h^jir haa - 

sXrrtir^ Uajk of Hrgrl. tranrlalrd l>g H- Si . .was nnd J. ai u.S. 18...., .Mr 
Jiijn WndniiiLIy render..! tho Pkd...,pkg ,f An u... n.,, to ...ino 

llmiO. to tbo Engli^^h public hm Wen imulc m ^Mr J. H, . rmtisu^ . 4 f / 
Ilrtffl, 2 vob. which cvnUim n liunitbilton of llicchiet of the hnp. ,^ih 
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Fowxdadon of the Poeitive Philoaophy. 


CHAPTER I. 

AUGUSTE COMTE* 

§ 1. His Life. 

A uguste COMTE was bom at MontpelUer on the Idtii 
of January, 1708, in a modest house still to be seen 
facing the chnrch of St. Eolalie. His hither was treasurer 
of taxes fur the department of H4rault. Both fisther and 
mother were strict Catholics, and ardent royalists ; bnt any 
influence they may have exercised over the direction of their 
son’s thoughts was considerably neutralised by his own in- , 
siugent disposition on the one hand, and by his early educa- 
tion on the othmr. He was not docile to authority ; though 
in after life he strenuously preariied the virtoa of docility. 
At the age of nine he became .a boarder in the Montpdlier 
Lyc4e; and there quickly distinguished himself ly his 
ardour in study and by his resistance to discipline. Small 
and delicate in franie,.loved 1y his comrades although he 
seldom joined in thrir sports, of veneration for his pro- 
fessors, he was intractable, tiresome, and asgnmentative witii 
his masters; those who oonld teach him found hini docile; 
those who had to restrain him found Um^rebellioas. His 
professors praised, his masters punisiyphisDU 

* The Mmraasorthia Mogwfhiwl akeleh have bam LRiHk: Angiult ^WSld ■ 
fa PMotapUe PaHHm, 186S; Brannw: ihtimtur fObma atamr U 

ISao; aadpanonalknowMc*. 
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At the age of twelve he had learned all that the Lyc4e 
preacribed in the way of instruction, and the Director begged 
that he might be permitted to begin mathematics. Consent 
was giv^n; and the result may be told in one significant 
sentence : in four years he had gained a first place at the 
fiCole Polytechnique, although the rules of that institution 
did not then allow of his admission, because he was still 
under age. He had to wait a whole year before the doors 
were opened to him; and in that year he dispiaye<1 his 
acquirements by taking the place of his old professor (who 
was in failing health), and giving a course of mat hematics 
to his former comrades, and some of his former musters. 

At the age of seventeen he was admitted to the 
Polytechnique, and there he was brought in cc»nlaet with 
republican sentiments and scientific tendencies eniiiu>ntly 
Buited to his rebellious and inquiring disiMisition. Ity tin* 
time he was fourteen he is supposed to have entin>ly dist'ii- 
gaged himself from all rpyalist and all tlu^ological opinions: 
{Old lie was occupied witli the writings which in tin* ••igh- 
teenth century discussed the fiindaiueiitul axioms of siN-ial. 
ethical, and religious systems. He began seriimsly U> mili- 
tate on the revolutions of modem hisii>ry. His comradi-s 
respected and admiretl him. His proft‘ssors recognis«'.l Ids 
eminent capacity. A brilliant career seeme<l certain, wli. n 
it was arrested by a characteristic action f>f his own. < in- 
of the masters had insulted the younger students hy his 
manners; the elder students tot>k up the case, and al't-r 
nmture deliberation decided that the master was uiiwortli v 
of oontinuing in his office. They drew up the followiii:; 
notification: — * Monsieur, quoiqu’il nous soit p^ihlc iK* 
prendre nne t^e mesnre envors un ancien 4^6ve do IVh-kIc 
nons vmie et^joignons de n*y plus remettre les pieds.* 'I'l'i' 
no tifica ti o n, draam npby Comte, had his signature at tli'" 
h e a d of liat. Tlie rtsnlt was his expulsion. His ofli>‘i:il 
oa^lj^ wfiii at an end. He araa fbroed to return home : 
wiww ti tMwi ffiiere eoow *tinie nider the surveillance of tJ"‘ 
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We do not leean, bat we maj imagine, wliat was bis 
zQoeption at home, and of what nature were the debates as 
to his poBsible fhtuxe. He remained some months at Mont> 
peUier, pursning his studies with passionate devotion, and 
attending the various lectures at the Faculty. Bnt this 
could not last. Paris allured him. In vain were the re- 
monstrances and throats of his troubled parents; in vain 
their refosal to ^ve him a penny if he quitted his native 
city without an assured position; the desire for freedom 
and the manifold attractions of the great intellectual centre 
were all powerful; and he found himself lonely in the 
crowded capital, ready to begin that eternal struggle in 
which year after year so many noble intellects equipped with 
nothing but a little knowledge and an inuneuse ambition, 
fight fur bread and distinction, are wounded and worsted, 
are wounded and conquer. A greater intellect moved by a 
loftier ambition has rarely fought that noble Bght. 

He supplied his very modest wants by giving private 
lessons in mathematics. Two illustrious men of sciencp 
befriended him — Poinsot, who had been his professor at the 
Ecole Polytechuique, and knew his mathematical power ; De 
Blainvillc, who early recognised his philosophical calibre. 
By their aid a few pupils were obtained ; one of them was 
the Prince do Carignan. The bread was scanty, but he 
wanted little more than bread. He was not one of those 
who founder on the sunken rocks of Parisian life. 


A brief experience of a less independent position seems to 
have sufficed. He became private secretary to Oarimir Pdrior; 
but quickly found that the paid servant was expected to be a, 
blind admirer. Called upon to make some comments on the 
pul^c labours of his master, * elles ne fbrent pas gofttfes;/ 
and alter a trial of three weds the cMmectm^ ceased* 
From Casimir Pdrier he paased over to the. oefehn^fied^liK « 
Simon. This was in 1818. The young phikiiMAe^iai#^ 
that he mig^t live in hamunqr with a philoeopl9PlpM|y|ir: 
some years he did so. I cannot * ascertain jjke^ 
footing on whidi thqy stood together. M. iJhifed 
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Comte Kras first secretary, then pupil, then oollaborateor and 
fiiend. Dr. Bobinet sajs that the secretaryship was piacti- 
cally an honorary one, for althongh three hiudred francs a 
month were promised, only the first quarter’s salary was 
ever paid. Whatever the nature of the relation, it subsisted 
for six years, beginning with great enthusiasm on Comte’s 
part, continuing for some time with affectionate veneration, 
and ending in a violent rupture which was the culmination 
of a growing dissidence in opinion. 

There have been angiy accusations and angry recrimina- 
tions from the disciples of St. Simon and the disciples of 
Comte which render the task of an impartial biogniplier 
somewhat difficult. But whatever may ha%*c been tlie ikt- 
sonal influence of St. Simon, for good or evil, on the direc- 
tion of Comte’s aims, a superficial acquaintance with the 
Positive Philosophy will detect its essential ind(>pt'ndenee of, 
and diveigence from, St. Simonianism. ^\'hen, therefon', 
writers sarcastically or indignantly assert that I'ointe * 
rowed St. Simon’s ideas,’ they disclose a complet<* misiippn*- 
hension of all that characterises the Positive Philosophy. < >11 
tilie other hand it is unnecessary to assail St. Simon, utul 
accuse him of being an ignorant charlatan, in onl«*r to pmvf 
what his own language and the ex]>resB dtH>lanition 4>f his 
editor unequivocally establish, namely, that he not only 
disapproved, he faded even to understand, the doctrines <>f 
his young collaboratenr. 

As a point in the history of philosophical evolution it is 
clesr that Comte does not proceed from St. Simon, hnt from 
the ei^teenth century : its twofold mc»vement towards 
destruction and reconstruction he resumed in one gniml 
qmtlwBb tiy moans of a thorough application of the Methmls 

Seienee. Heverthelen^ as a detail in the biograplii<':il 
evofailtefli of Ckmle’s own mind, it is, I think, undeniaM>> 
4isi the of St. Simoo was decisive. By which 1 

meaBj that through t^ersonal oontaciwith thie reformer his 
ndnd tooilPBd ^ sthnnltMi, if not the bias, which at thai 
peodiair idigi6 of Ua -deveiopmeat was a dotermining o"*'- 
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At the age of twentj, &miliar with aJl the inorganic science 
(Biology he had not then studied, and Sociology had no 
been conceived), well read in history, fervent in republican 
iff Tw, and ambitions of mastering the great laws of socia 
existence, this inheritor of the eighteenth century spirit 
regarding Iliilosophy and Science as instruments for tlu 
dissolution of theological superstitions and feudal inequali- 
ties, came into affectionate and reverential contact with om 
whom some regard as a turbulent charlatan, and others as a 
prophetic thinker, but whom all must admit to have been 
impressed with the urgent need and possibility of replacing 
the critical and destructive tendency by a positive and con- 
structive tendency ; and tlie immediate consequence of this 
contact was, that Comte learned tu look upon the revolution- 
ar}' work as comideted, and saw that the effort of the nine- 
teenth wnturj* must be towards the rc*con8truction of society 
upon a new basis. The old faith was destroyed, a new faith 
was indisjiensable. 

Probably’ most readers will agree with M. Littre, that so 
jKitent an intellect as Comte's might easUy have passed 
from the revolutionary to the organic attitude without 
any impulse from one so manifestly his inferior as St. 
Simon : but * what might have been ’ is an idle hypo- 
thesis when we know what was; and in Biography, %8 
elsewhere, we should guard against the tendency to sub- 
stitute a possible evolution for an actual evolution. The 
simple biographical fact is, that in his youth Cmnte passed 
from the negative to the positive attitude while under the 
influence of a teacher whose special aim was eon st r u c ti ve. 
He called himself a disciple of St. Simon; and it Is not 
dear what he could have learned from such a master, enjcgpt 
the necessity ot a oonstmotive ^titude. * . 

An attitude, however, is not. a doctrine ; an aim is not a 
philosophy. The impulsion may have coi]||| from^St. Shaum; 
the doctrine assuredly came from Gomte^ ftbd from him oidj* 
probahl|y owing to his keen perception of dlaa inoM^ 
ciliability of his ideas with the ideas of St. Simon, 

VOt,. II. Qfy 
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pardonable exasperation he fd.t at ungenerous aocusationsy 
that made him in his later years speak of his old master 
with excessive bitterness. His tone was that of a man who 
feels himself to hav^ bemi deeply iigiued. So far from 
acknowledging any intellectual debt, he, who was nobly 
scrupulous in acknowledgment of all such obligations, how- 
ever trifling, always affirmed that St. Simon’s influence had 
been a serious retardation of his development. What the 
truth may be cannot now be ascertained. It is certain that 
his development was surprisingly rapid, and that four years 
after his first meeting with St. Simon, namely in 1822, he 
laid the solid basis of the new philosophy, which he calKnl 
* ix>8itive,’ because it was tlie gcmeralisation of tlie methisl 
which each positive science luul employed in |>articulnr. Ijike 
lliicon, he schemed in his youth what a laborious life was 
devoted to work out. 

St. Simon had vast aspirutions, but he misconceived the 
fundamental conditions of social reorpinisation. He was. 
moreover, altogi'ther tinprepsired for a system hosed u|>oii 
positive science, the more so becaust> he was unacquaiitte<l 
with the methods of science ; and at'conlingly, when Comte, 
in 1822, Itaving discovered the hiws of sotriul evolution, ilrt‘w 
up his memorable Plan ties travanx nefcMairct /tour rAirgatiim r 
la Soeietif it must have dawned u{Hin St. Simon that his 
yonng assistant had become his rival and superior, lie 
published the Essay, but even in publishing it disclaiiuetl 
agreement in its peculiar views. Others thought more 
highly of it; among these were Humboldt and Guizot. In 
writing to a friend, the yonng philosopher oouU say, J'ai 
it6 agrteblement affects (je no dis pas snipris) de reAbt que 
ee travail a produit sur M. Guizot; il rn'en a t^moigne par 
4crit nne profondc et sino^ satisfretion, et depnis j’ai )>n 
Tcdr^j^ sa oonversation qtm oes id^es agissent sur Ini.” lb 
also mentkwft its aifoct on Floorens, adding, “ Je dois avoir 
avec 1^ m entrdnen important sur I’idde fondamentale lU* 
mon ttevafl; I’applieation de la m^ode positive & la ecieiu-e 
socoals.* 
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The open rupture St. Simon took place in 1824. The 
next year may be oonaidered the year when-t^ Positive 
Philosophy was constituted; fbr, as M. Littr4 reminds us, 
the Essay of 1822, republished in 18^ only sets forth thp 
laws of social evolution, but does not gfive even an outline 
of the Positive Philosophy, which is for the first 
expressly announced in the ConauUmtions PhUoaophiquea mr 
lea Seieneea el lea Savanta * (published in the Produeteur in 
1825). In the twd'pregnont essays which thus form, as it 
were, the inaugural thesis of the young philosopher, it is 
shown (1) that all phenomena, even those of politics, are sub- 
ject to invariable laws ; (2) that the human mind passes ftom 
initial theological conceptions to final positive conceptions, 
tliroiigh the transition of metaphysical conceptions ; (8) that 
human activity, in like manner, itasses through three phases, 
from the conquering inilitaiy’ regime to the pacific industrial 
r<'*gime, through the transitional state of a defensive military 
regime ; (i) that eveiywhere, and at all times, the state of 
opinions luid manners detormiues the institutions, and 
tlie nature of the general beliefs determines a corresponding 
jM'litical r^ime; (.'») that philosophy (or general beliefs) in 
jtassing from the theological to the prfsitive stage must bring 
nlxait the substitution of the industrial for the military 
n'giine ; and finally, that the spiritual reorganisation, whidr 
is the necessary condition of all social reorganisation, mnst 
repose upon the authority of demdhstration, it mnst be baaed 
ujHm science, with a priesthood prsperly constitated out of 
the regenerated scientific classes. In other words, the 
spiritual #iUiority must issue ftom a phUosophy which 
can be demonstrated, not from a philosophy which is 
imagined. 


The year 1825 is memorable, on othtf grounds; it is tl«o 
date of his marriage with Caroline Maasin, bot^seller, then 
(os I infer fix>ni*a phraae in one of his '^jj^tenTto me) in Iwr 


_ othew, will b» fooad appendeil to tlie fouilt roIosM at tha 

: th^ ftna an axeellent intaiduetion to tlio atpdjr of 
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twenty-fourth year. There is no graver event in a man’s life 
than marriage. It may prove an inestimable blessing, the 
subtle influences of which will permeate eveiy hour of the 
^y, strengthen every fibre of his moral being, and by its 
satisfying repose to the affections, give his intellect a calmer 
and more continuous sweep. It may also prove a desolating 
evil, numbing the sympathies, irritating and scattering the 
intellectual energies,' distorting the life. In Comte's case 
the marritige w;ia-«nhappy. In spite of mutual iidmirution 
there was some ess^stial cause of disnnion, which led to 
much unhappiness' and a final sepiuution. Into the very 
delicate question of eiiljmbility I do nut feel inclined to 
enter. Tlie relations of man and wife are t4io complex and 
too obscure for a bystander to appn'ciate, <*ven when he luis 
]s‘rsonal Imowledge to aid him. I hare no ktinwIiHlge of 
Comte in his domestic rehitions ; iukI MM. Kohiiiet and 
Littre are so transpurentlr in the ]Htsition <>f partisans, oii«> 
vehemently reviling Madame t'omt«>. the other artfully pleiul- 
iiig her oau8(>, that little relianct' should 1 m' plrn'cnl on either. 
M. Littre is mon> measured in his judgments than Dr. Kohiiiet. 
whose imputations cunnot be sustainiMl in pn^senci* of the 
docuinentaiy evuleiice «*f letters from De Itlainrille, CV>inl«‘, 
and Madame Comte; hut M. Littn^ who has long been tli<‘ 
intimate friend of Mailnino Comte, suppn>ssos important 
facta, and uses others writh insidious (>ffect. In pn'st'iice 
of such ear-pur/c rersions wc slrnll do well eutiivly to susismd 
judgment. 

Enough for us here to know that Comte was initiated into 
domestic life at a time when there seemed very liMle prosjtect 
of his being able to earn more than a precarious snbsistcniv. 
His fiunily at first opposed the match, but finally gave a 
reluctant consent: though, to their 'grief, the religi'><>^ 
ceremony was resolutely d^lined, and 'a civil marriage wa.-' 
all fihat Comte would accept We shall hear more of this 
preaently. MOeanwhil^ we mnat think of the young cnnplt* 
88 depsndent entirely on the proceeds of lessons in laathe- 
maties. At tike time of thtir marriage Comte had bnt one 
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pupil: that, pupil was the * Bayard of otir'iSag^ as hia 
aduiiren style General Lamorici^. With the small sum 
of money brought by his wife, a modest lodging was 
furnished in the Rue de I’Oratoire. 'Here M. de Rarbonne 
proposed to place his son as boarder and pupil. Other 
aristocratic families would, it was hoped, follow the ex- 
ample. To receive these pupils a more dignified apartment 
was taken in the Bue de I’Arcade, at the comer of the Bue 
St. Lazore ; and fiesli furniture hod to be bought. Their 
small stock of ready money was thus invested, but the 
pupils never came, and the apartment was a burden. In a 
few months the solitary boarder was sent back, and the 
young couple had to migrate to more modest lodgings in the 
Rue Montmartre (No. lU). Here Comte, although unwilling 
to divert his attention from the working out of the great 
scheme which he was then meditating, was persuaded to 
earn a little money by publishing an occasional essay in the 
Proditcieur. To this we owe the C'oMuleratioM PhUosophiques 
mr U* Sciences cf h* SavatUtf, and the ComUvratiom «ur le 
wmi’ean pouvoir gpiriluel. 

By the month of April, 1826, the system was sufficiently 
matured in hb mind for a dogmatic exposition, which he 
announced in a course of seventy-two lectures to be delivered 
in his private rooms. There b something imposing in tjie 
magnitude of the attempt. One hears with surprise of a young 
and obscure thinker proposing to expound the phih>8ophy of 
all the sciences, aiming at the recomstroction of a Spiritual 
Power, and calling upon hb auditors for a year’s severe 
attention hb scheme. One is still more surprised to hear 
the names of the auditors who were prepared to give thb 
attention: Humboldt, Poinipt, De Blainville, Montebello, 
Carnot, d’Eichthal, Cerdet, AUier, and MongSry.’ A scheme 
BO gigantic might, indeed, have originated in a colossal 
vanity*animpeded in ib pretensions by any defi ni te know-- 
ledge of what the scheme implied ; foi^the ignorant ore often 
seduced by theb ignorsnoe into pretmimons which a little 
knowledge would r^ress. It b as easy to write a died: 
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ten millions as for ten pounds — ^when you have nothing at 
your banker’s. But the presence of an audience such as .1 
have named, and in such a place, proves that the pretensions 
were recognised by competent judges, and that the lecturer 
had inspired men of position with the conviction that he 
had something important to say. 

It will be readily understood, by any one acquainted with 
the intense cerebral excitement which attends the elaboration 
of great conceptions in their systeiiintio co-ordiimtion, that 
the strain on Comte’s mind, amid various vt>xutions, and 
particularly in the agitation of vehement {htsoiuiI quarrels, 
proved too much for him.* After the delivery of three <ir 
four lectures, an attack of insanity abruptly clost^d the 
course. For some weeks previously he hud displayetl an 
irritability and violence of tein|>er which tiiarmed his 
She, not unnaturally, attributed to malignity what wsis due 
to disease. On Friday, the 2‘tth April, he went out aiul 
did not return home. On Monday a letter came, dati*<l fnaii 
St. Denis, whither his wife hasUuied, but ftmiid him iit> 
longer there. Bememlx'riiig that he was very fond of Mont- 
morency, she went there on the cluuice of finding him ; ami 
found him in a pitiable condition. A pliysii'iaii was scuit f<>r, 
who confessed the case to bt* alarming, but darcil nut blt^inl 
the agitated, imtient. 

The excitement subsidi«d, and he expressed a wish t4> g(» 
out for a walk. She imprudently ec»nsent^Hl, and ac*cuiiipani«Hl 
him. As they came U» the e«lge of the lake of Enghien, he 
suddenly declared that although he could not swiiti heshouM 
not be drowned if lie walked into the lake ; and he 
to. drag his wife with \^iiii. She was young and strt>fiu': 
struggled*. cangh| hold 4f a tree, and Shved iheiti botli. 

But ncy eamesdhe difficulty of gottiug him bock to tif* 
inn. His excitesnent rapidly increased. The peasants r - 
fused all ofibra" tempting them to act as guardians while hi'^i 
wife hurried to Fhria to aeek the JMsistance of De Blainvilh* : 
and die was forced to%stve him under the charge of two 



gendarmes. She returned from Parie to liim in a 
yrpne condition. Jin the morning De Blainville arrired 
followed M. Cerclet. They contoived by stratagem to 
get hi™ to Esquirol’s establishment Ibr the insane; and 
^ere his exaltation was so great, that it was regarded by 
Esquirol as a fiirourable prognostic of an early recovery. 
Unhappily the recovery was slow, and would probably have 
been impossible had he not quitted the madhouse, with its 
incessant irritations, for the soothing influences of domestic 
quiet. On hearing the melancholy news, Comte’s mother at 
once came to Paris to attend on him ; and she remained 
there till he quitted the Asylum. De Blainville, after seeing 
summer and autumn pass away without sensible improve- 
ment, justly concluded that hatred of his keepers and the 
system of treatment perpetuated the excitement. Comte’s 
father hereupon projiosod that he should be removed to 
Montpellier. But the wife wished to have her husband under 
her care, and her plan was adopted. 

A grotesque and lugubrious farce was played on the day of 
his quitting the establishment. I have already mentioned 
the pain and indignation of his family at his refusal to grive 
his marriage the religions sanction of a Church ceremony ; 
and this refusal was now regarded by -his parents as the 
origin of the calamity which had fallen'bn him. , The confi- 
dence with which people see the * finger of. God ’ in human 
afflictions, and see their own anger confirmed by His ‘judg- 
ments,’ is too constantly exemplified for ns to harshly' 

of the mistaken parents. But 1 cannqjt without pain hear of 
a man like Lamennais being mixed up.with what followed, 
namely, the attempt to malce peaoe^with^offended Heaven by 
inducing the insane heretic to'submit himself to Hie dictates 
of the Church he detested, and ask for a zeligioHi ^seremony 
to sanction his marriage. By what arts consmit waa 
gained, is not said; bnt in a lonely chamlsirof Esquirot’s 
madhouse this gloomy fivce was played. The ofBcialmff 
priest was deficient in tact, and insfead of shortening the 
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oeremonj, lengthened it bj a prolix disoonrse tvhich excited 
Comte ; and the shocking spectacle was presented of a priest 
pouring fcoth pious exhortations, extremely unsuited to the 
mental condition of the maniac, who kept up a running; 
‘ commentary of anti-religious incuhcreiicies ! The state of 
his mind was exhibited when he came to affix his signature, 
— after his own name he added Brutus Bi>naiiarte. But the 
ceremony was perfonnod ; the Church was satisfied ; the 
tender consciences wen* at peact'. 

He left the establishineut for ever. His niirs«>8 were now 
his mother and his wife. Iron bars weru placed Ix'fore the 
windows of his Icxlghtg, and Ks«)iiirul s«'iit a keeisT to help 
and protect them. But at the eiul of a we»*k it was found 
necessary to do away wdth these pit'cautions, which nunle the 
unhappy man still imagine himself in the estahlhshinent he 
liaUnl. IVoni that nioineut his rtH'orery U'giin. In thre>- 
weeks’ time ho wjis left alone with his wife. His viohmee ut 
lirst caused serious anxiety. Twice n thiy. at meals, he would 
tty to plant his knife' in the table, in imitation, he mi id, of 
Sir Walter S«.‘ott's hiuhlander; and he would call for a suc- 
culent pig, ID imitation of llomerte lierixvt. More than ituee 
Jie threw bis knife ut Ma4iuiiie (’<imtt‘— not, as she lHdu*\<’>, 
with any intention of injuring h<*r, but merely to fright<‘n 
her into compIiunc4> with his wish«>s. 

At the end of six wo4*ks all immeiliah* danger was 
A new danger emergirti in the profound inelanehoiy whi< h 
gradually orercloudtxl him, as with ladtiming health tle-re 
came upon him the convurtion that he emild no huigt-T live 
that life of intellect which had once betm his. Life eouM in 
future be nothing but a weariness, now ^hat his imwiTS w>M'e 
gone, ^e idea of euietde arose. One day, during bis wif*‘V 
abtenoe, he slipped out, hurried to the Seine, and 
hinudf into it from the Iwidge. A soldier plunged i» 
saved him. The shock seems to have roused his onergi' S ; 
periisps by determiiiing a diUbrent impulse to his circulation. 
He sxpra ss ed great regret tor hisrattempt, and the grief h<- 
hsd theralf’ mmsod bis wil». From this time there was no 
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lelapae. In tbe montli of Jaly he was well enough to visit 
his parents at MontpdUier.* 

It is not without a purpose that I have told this story of 
the severe cerebral attack in its painfhl details. The fact 
tlin-t he had been insane was openly avowed by himself, iu 
anticipation of the ignoble pretext which he foresaw that it 
might furnish to his adversaries, who would more easily 
dismiss his philosophical ideas as the reveries of a madman 
than point out incoherencies and refute arguments. We 
are so ready to see the love of singularity, the distorted con- 
ceptions of eccentricity, or the illusions of a ‘ heat-oppressed 
braui,’ iu any departure from our own ways of thought, 
that w'hen a man comes before us with opinions we do not 
understand, or understanding do not like, and that man is 
known to have been actually insane at one time, tHe terap^fl^’ 
tion to cliarge his opinions on his insanity is very strong'' 
indeed. But slthongh Comte wais really out of his mind for 
one brief peril^, he was perfectly wine and somid when he . 
first conceivedj^ and when he fit^ly executed, the scheme of 
his pliilosophy. Hod the work been elaborated in a idad- 
house, or pubUsbed while the author was insane, there would 
be an excuse Tor dismissing it nnexamined; in such a case, 
however, examination would have disclosed sa«ietliing like a 
minude which would have revolutionised all our ideas about 


insanity. £very one must see that a body of duebrine so 
r-oinimet and organically related in its parts, could only have 
iK'eii wrought out in the plenitude of mental power. Call 
tliat doctrine miscluevons, erroneous— ^wliat yon please— only 
not incoherent. The intense conoeniratioii it demanded may 
liave been the predisposing canse of the insanity, bnt the 
insanity had nothing to do with the prodnetioD of the philo- 
sophy. Nor will any one vrho is cvmi saperftciallj aoqmuaite^, 
with the phenomena d mental disease, and vho 
ibat all disease whatever is only a disttnbaaoe of eqoilibiiam 
in the functions, suppose Uiat vriien the disftawo has peesed 


fi J!! *1 *"^'**»*d X. Lrmi is tih nuntiw of tbe otlMiL bemMo it is sae« 
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and the equilibrium is restored, the fimotions will upt resume 
their normal activity, the insane man becoming perfectly 
sane, and capable of as accurately co-ordinating ideas as 
before. The fevered pulse becomes normal in its beats, the 
inflamed mucomr membrane becomes normal in .its power of 
secretion, and the over-stimulated brain becomes normal in 
its action, when once the disturbing causes are removed. 

There is, therefore, nothing remarkable in the itict that 
Lucretius and Cowper wrote their immortal poems during 
lucid intervals of frequent cerebral attacks. The philosophy 
of Lucretius has indeed been often afliliatcd on his insanity ; 
but the sweet piety, the delicate humoiu, and the sustained 
.ffllB^mice of Cowper, have not been thus branded ; and they 
show that the mind w lucid in its lucid intervals. The list 
of illustrious madmen is a long one. Lucretius, Muhoinet, 
Loyola, Peter the Great, Haller, Newton, Tasso, Swift, 
Cowper, Donizetti, spontaneously occur as the names of men 
whose occasional eclipse by no means darkens the s)>lendour 
of their achievements. To t^ese we must add tlie name of 
Auguste Comte, assured tluit if Newton once suffered a 
cerebral attack without thereby forfeiting our veneration for 
the Principia and the Optics, Comte may have likt;wiee 
sufiered without forfeiting his claims on our venenition for 
the Philotvphie Pottiiive. But the best answer t<» this igiio)>Ie 
insinuation is the works themselves. If they are the pro- 
ducts of madness, one could wish that madness wen' (H:cn- 
sionally epidemic. * 

I rettuu to the narrative of his life. In 1828 he recoiii- 
menoed that oral exposition his system which w’c have 

* Jjpt lu hoar him on thm point;—* ApW'itqup Lt mtilct'itip mVut piiAii 
ment d^hu^ tncnnibli*. In iHUVMincr intriim^ui* do mun orpin iitat ion, 
d'nilectiieuz boim domMitiqtiei» triomphn nHtun^lh'mrnt, on qutdqncn •M-maiiim, nu 
oummonoement do I'liiTor oniniDt^ do In Rui)iidio« ot onitout d«^ rfm^co. 
raorto MMtioIloiBCDt opontaD^ oo trooTnit, dix hnit moiii aprhi, tollomrnt rrm- 
B«did^ qne, en Aoftt» 1828, d nim no joanml i« d^i^bro onvnip* d<* llrnu.t- 

HHio mar LlrriUtion ct la Folio, j'litiliaaia dej4 |ihilooophiquumont Iro lutnion b 
pirnfODnelloa quo eetto triate oxp^rioiioe Tonaii de mo procurer ai ch^romeiit ciivorb 
Ic gnmd 
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seen bo craelly interraptod. This time it was ia his lodgu^, 
Bue Saint Jacques, No#169. The great geometrician Fonrier, 
and the celebrated phjaician Bronsaais, with De Blainville, 
Foinsot, and Mong^ty, were among the small audience. He 
completed th^ conrse, and also gave a brief phblic exposition 
of his historical yiews at the Ath6n4e» In 1830 he published 
the first Tolume of his Coarse ; bat the second rolume, owing 
to the commercial crisis, did not appear till 1885 ; the sixth 
and last in 1842. I shonld add that in 1830 he began to 
give the grataitoas conrse of pnblic lectofes on Astronomy 
which was repeated for seven years, and afterwards (1844) 
pablished under the title of Traite FhiloaopKique 
Popttlaire. 

These twelve years (1830—12), embracing tihe publicati^l 
of the Cours de Philoeophie Poeitive, foa^what ll. Littrd 
justly calls * the great epoch ’ in his life : ‘ Un labeur infini 
Tattendait ; il se soumit sans reserve a^ cet infini labeur. 
Douse ans se posserent pendant Icsquels il ferma courageuse- 
ment sa vie a tout ce qui aurait^pu le distraire. ' Jamais le 
besoin d’une publicite premature ne fit invasion dans son 

iime Siivure, pers4v4rant, sourd aux bruits du dehors 

il concentra sur son oeuvre tout ce qu'il avait de m^itation. 
Dans rhistoire des hommes voues aux grandes pensws, je ne 
oonnais rien de plus beau quc ces douse ounces.* It would 
be well that we should bear this in mind. Athough the 
world is called upon to judge results, not efforts — to accept 
or reject works on their own pretensions, and not on any 
pretentions daimed for the disinterestedness and labour of 
the worker — it is but just that, in speaking of the worker, 
we should remember his claims. Whether it is a system or 
a sonnet, we agree with the Misanthrope of Molidre — 

* Mouieiir, le terape ne &it rien A I'afQure 

but the serious workmr is regarded ^th llbry different fedings 
from those which are excit^ by the vain and presumptuous 
sciolist. Bcgect the Positive Philosophy if your mind refbsea 
to accept it» but speak of Comte as one who gave a life to its 
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elaboration ; m one who believing that be waa commissioned 
to impart a new faith, accepted the* burden with a severe 
courage, and thought and toiled, relinquishing all other 
aims, steeling himself against all other seductions, and with 
a noble disinteMstedness devoting himself to t||e task which 
he well knew was ce^^^in to bring obloquy on him while 
living, to be followed by an immortal fame. 

Shortly after 1880 he refused to join the National Guard. 
He was cited before the muhici|iality, and was condemned to 
an imprisonment of three days. He thus proclaimed liis 
reasons: — ^Hie law declares that the National Gmutl is insti- 
tuted to defend the government which France hits given 
herself. If it were simply a question of muintuu»iug order I 
should not refu.se to iMnir my part ; hut 1 refuse (o slian: in 
jNditical stru|^les. I shall never uttiU'k the government by 
force. But, being a rt'publican in mind and heart, I eajtiiot 
swear to defend, at^the jH'ril of my life and that of others, a 
government which 1 should attat'k were I a man of action.’ 
Such language as this wotUd hare 1<h1 to a criminal indict - 
iiieut had not the authorities dn>ade<l the publicity of such a 
defence. As it wa.s, he rc'mained nnmoh'st*^!. 

In 1B88 he obtained an otticc in the Bt'ole Polyteehiiiqiu*, 
which with another that soon came to him, and a mathe- 
matical class in a private eilncational establishment, brought 
case into his domestic circumstances, ami enabhtd him ti> 
dispense with private pupils. From this time, and for some 
years, he enjoyed an income of 1U,000 francs. Hitherto his 
sole relaxations had been long walks, and what be called his 
fidneriet phUotophiquea. Now he was enabled to indulge his 
passion for music, and creiy season luul his stall at the 
Italian Opera. Although without mnsibul culture, he was 
exquisitely sensitive to music ; hod a fine voice, and sung 
certain songs with great effect, particularly La Mar»eilla{»-, 
which he gave with fniHilhni rcvolntionaiy fervour. 

He read absolutely nothing on Philosophy or Science ; he 
abstained on system. In his early years he had read im- 
mensely,. and his memory was of extroordiuaiy tenacity* 
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Sngfluhy Ital ian , and Spanish he tang^ht himself simply by 
♦airing a book and a dictionary of each language. Gifted 
with such a memory, his neglect of books was perhaps a 
greater advantage to the integrity of his philosophising tha-n 
it would be ii) most cases. All his knowledgtfwas organised; 
whatever he had once read was always available. 

M. Littre describes his method of composition, which is' 
truly remarkable. *He meditated the subject without 
writing a word. From the general conception he passed to 
the great divisions, and from those to the details. When 
this elaboration, first of the whole and then of the parts, 
was finished, he considered that his volume was completed. 
And this was true, for on sitting down to write he recovered 
without lo^ every one of the ideas which formed the tissue 
of his work, and recovered them in their order and connec* 
tion, although not a word hod been committed to paper. In 
this way he composed the cotuse of lector which embraced 
the whole Positive Philosophy, and the catastrophe which 
foIluwcHl (in 1820) proves that the method was as dangerous 
ns it was puissant.* Wlien once he began to write he was 
hnrrit‘d along by the impetuous current of his thoughts; and 
tlie ihttes*which he has given of the composition of various 
purls of his writings prove the almost incredible rapidity 
with wliich he wrote. The sheets were sent to press as faist 
as they were written ; so that the printing of each volume 
w'os completed almost as soon as he laid down the pen. 

The last of his private pupils, whose name has not trans- 
pired, has given an interesting glimpse of his illustrious 
teacher, in a paper which appeared in Chamben** JounuU 
(June 19, 1858). After narrating how he found himsdf in 
this position, he adfis : — -* Daily as the clock struck eight on 
the horloge of the Luxembourg, while the ringing' hammer <m 
the bell was yet audible, the room of my door opened, and 
tliere entered a short, rather'Afedlit, almost what one 
might call sleek, foeahly shaven, without vestige of whidEnr or 
moustaclft. He was invarmUy dressed in a suit of tiw most 
spotless black, ae if gtnng to a dinner parly } his vdiite 
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neokclotli yna fresli Arom the laundress’s hands, and his hat 
shining li^ a racer’s coat. He advanced to the arm-chair 
prepared for him in the centre of the writing-tahle, laid his 
hat on the left-hand comer, his snnff-box was deposited on 
the same side beside the quire of paper placed in readiness 
for his use, and dipping the pen twice into the ink-bottle, 
then bringing it to within an inch of his nose, to make sure 
it was properly tilled, he broke mlence : We have said that 
the chord a b,” &c. For three quarters of an hour he con- 
tinued his demonstration, matking short notes as he went on, 
to guide the listmer in rei>eating tlie problem alone ; tlien, 
tiLking up another rnhter which lay lieside him. he w(>iit 
<»ver the written repetition of the former l«>88«m. He ex- 
plained, corrected, or commented till the el«H*k alruck nine ; 
then, with the little finger of the right hand bmsliitig from 
his emt and waistcoat the shower of 8upt>rfluous snnfi' which 
had fallen on them, he pocketed his snnff-box, aiicl, resuming 
his hut. he as silently as when he came in made bis f‘xit hy 
the door which I rushetl to o|)en for him. This man i>i' 
few words was the Aristotle or Bacon «»f the iiim-t«>«‘nih 
oentunr. 

* Thus for a year I daily sat a listener, mat always'utU'iitive. 
and to the last but dimly conscious of the value of lessons 
which I can never forget in their higher meaning, though 
the angles and curves which they explained have loiig^sim c 
become to me more ituuningless than hiomglyphics. 

*One woqkl iliink that such a teacher, gliding in and onf 
like a piece of clock-work, without an interchange of unr 
of the gentle courtesies of life, would raise only a repulsive 
feeling in his pupil. It was in vain 1 tried to break through 
the cold n es s of oar relations, to Iwtabflah that little pn>- 
Kminaiy gossip in which 1 have Ibnnd some teachers o-- 
ready to enqilii^ ail the time of their lesson } he seemed u- 
sey that he had nerved hinmelf to a disagreeahJo duty, ami 
tlf^ noHiing shoold tom him Crom it. Only twice did I 
cvbn eoeoeed in gaining proof that he had eomethftg mortal 
in his oomposition. I had been six wedcs oader his tuition, 
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and still persisted, with more, perhaps, of malice than of 
ignoniAce, in using the moat abominably ungrammatical 
i^uch in my written repetitions of his lectures. One 
he lost patience at some solecism more excruciating 
f ltQTi usuaf ; and laying down his pen, he tnmed to me, and 
: « Why do you persevere in writing such barbarisms? ” 

<* Ton know I am a foreigner,” said I : ** how should I do 
better? ” ** You can at least do better than this : write as 
you speak ; ” and he resumed his pen, correcting, every fault 
of language. From that day, there were few grammatical 
blunders in my papers. Once again, and this time less 
wilfully, I encountered the same mUd anger. I was at the 
time studying very hard, generally thirteen hours a day of 
book-work^a folly bitterly expiated and repented since — 
nnd I was sddom in bod till after midnight. One black 
wintry morning, after harder work than usual, I nodded over 
the lecture. With no straining of the ears, could 1 drink in 
the sense ; with no forcing of the eyelids, Icecp them dpen. 

I dared not rise and take a few turns in the room, for this 
would have been a violation of onr habits. So I sat till the 
humming of the voice, and the scraping of the pen, acted 
like a lullaby, and 1 was already three parts asleep, when 
suddenly a change of tone aroused me, and the words ** But 
you sleep,” recalled me to myself, only to see my tutor stalk- 
ing l^ut of the room, while I vainly tried to catch and 
appease him. The next day, he resumed the lesson where 
he had left off on tiie one previous to my nap, but not a 
word of reproach was uttered, <ar of apology allowed, by the 
insulted sage. 

* From that day, I began to love him. G<dd or abstiaeted 
as he seemed, the*intel]ectaal giant hmuseforth won almost 
imperceptibly on the youtii. 1 could not feel, mmli 1 m moa 
sure his greatneaa, hat 1 acquired an inteieat in tlie diy adenee 
he taught me; and had 1 oontinned nndmr his charge, 
have become a mathematician. I had been tangfat to fegr, 
not toretere mjmaatera; If Ibad a Eking fee anyone itl^* 
been in proportion to lualaxiiimi} andlnowinindii^aeiflialf 
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tinconaciouslj, and quite unaccountably, gliding into a sort of 
alBection for the most unapproachable, the most uncoqgenial 
of them alL I was then the most unreasonable of boy- 
mortals. I cannot, therefore, suppose that this feeling was 
due to the sway of pure reason over my mind ; f can only 
think that it arose from an instinctive jwreeption of the 
smothered kindliness which entered so largely into his cnni- 
positiou. 

* I returned to England to ** keep halls,” and devote my- 
self to a new range of studies — stigmatisiHl, I Ixflieve, by my 
masters and pastors os pure idleness, U'caust- not set down in 
their IxKtks ; and it was two years befon> 1 was again in 
Paris. By that time 1 hud Ix^eome acquainted with wliui was 
published of the VhUttfophU I>Vi>m its pages 1 had 

learned that my old tutor was a great man, though hardly 
yet a celebrated one. I bad learned to C4>ittnist his earnest- 
ness with the /rtiWr-fuirr of others; and a visit t4» him was 
4)ne of the firsf pleasures which I proinisiHl myself in the 
«*apital must fertile in pleasure to youthful visitors. Mindlhl 
of the showers <»f snuff which had t<H» attu4-ki‘d my 

steniutatoiy muscles. 1 carried him a t’limniM'k Kni>'ffdM..\. 
with 4tne 4>f our Ayrshin? iM'hhh'jt in tin* litl, and was 4leligiiteil 
to find it graciously U4xepted. He put it at 4>uc4* int4i a 
drawer of his writing-table. and tlien teld me that he hu4l givm 
up the use of snuff. He mid that he had withdrawn 4*nflr< ly 
fix>m the worhl, to devote himself without distract imi tii tin* 
politics of his philosr>phy — iliat he no l4>nger even nvul the 
newsfiapeni, and had weaned liimself from eiieiy su{H r- 
floity. 

* It was not till 1^1 that 1 again saw him. lie was th«'ii 
the acknowledged chief of a school, and nmowned, if n<>t 
admired, afpong all tbinkeni. I had some little trouhlc i*' 
fimUug his abode, and it was witb a beating heart that I 
polled the bell-etring. An old gentleman in a dressing' 
gown, with a black nadmrchkff strong roond bis thrmt. 
opened the door. I olmoet ibera^t I hod mieondeietood the 
porter's dUeetions. ** Mooeiear (kmitef ** I infoiringly 
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* " It is 1^ Sir/* was the answer. 

* The change in his appearance intimidated me, and I hesi- 
tatingly mentioned my name. At once he put out his LnTid 
ft.Tid drew me into his sitting>room. Here I was able to 
remark th^ wonderful change which had come over his 
expression since we had last met. He now reminded me of 
one of those medheral pictures which represent St. Francis 
wedded to Poverty. There was a mildness in those attenu- 
ated features that might be caUed ideal rather than human ; 
through the half-closed eyes there shone the very soul of 
him who had doubted whether he Had anything more than 
intellect. “I did not recognise you,” he said, opening a 
drawer ; “ but I think of you almost daily. See,*I still have 
your box, and I keep my seals in it, so that I am often 
reminded of you.” He spoke unreservedly of the honourable 
poverty to which the last revolution, in depriving bim of 
his modest competence, had reduced him, and he told me 
how the generous sacrifices of some of hu disciples had 
relieved him of the cores of material existence. 

* He indulged me with a long conversation, every word of 

%rhich filled me with fresh wonder,^ He was no longer the 
rigid thinker, regular and passionless as mcclianism ; he 
seemed to have renewed his youth, to have added something 
to his former self, but how or what, I could not at the tim€ 
imagine. In terms unintelligible to me, he referred to re- 
lations which had given impulse to his affections; he spoke 
^'ith enthusiasnt of the Italian poets, and of Shakspeare and 
Milton, whose works he had learned to read in the original ; 
snd — O surprise ! — taking from his chimney-piece a well- 
tkombed copy of the Imitation^ he said : ** I read some pages 
of this book every morning.” , 

I already hod had cause to suspect that under Ihnt fingid 
mask which he wore in earlier years, an irnfAdsive nature 
and warm affisetiona were eonoealed; I had heard at the 
time that the little keepsake I-had brod^t had pleaaed hpi 
so mux^, that in qpaakwig of it a few days alterwarda his; 
eyes glistened ; I mudenitood, thcfelbre, that fer within him 

VOL. IL » » 
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■was a loving Bonl ; and I now learned, from a book which he 
gave me, the stozy of how he had found and lost the coun- 
terpart, the other half, which he had so long sought. The 
history of the platonic love to which he owed the late deve- 
lopment of his aflPections is a stmnge one, and the story of 
its heroine one of the saddest in the history of crime.’ 

To return : the year 1842 is doubly memorable : it saw the 
termination of his great work and of his conjugal life. I have 
already said that into the domestic question I cannot entdr. 
Be the •blame of the fitilure chiefly hers or c^hiefly his, the 
failure sprang from conditions we cannot uccimitely appre- 
ciate. Tlult the separation was her diNed, and not his, 8i>eins 
indisputable ; and in one of his letters to Madame de Vuux 
he writes : — * An indispensable separation, all the inort* irre- 
vocable on my side because I in no way provoked it, com- 
pletely relieved me of an intolerable domestic oppression, 
now happily converted into a simple pecuniary charge which 
my character forbids my feeling in its true weight. In 
truth, the two first years of that new situation, during tlic 
interval between the cloap of my first gn>at elaboration and 
the opening of the second, were pass(>d in enjoyment of thi* 
negative happiness resulting from this unhoped-for culm 
snooeeding the long and daily agitation.’ It is clear fmm 
many indications that they quarrelled frequently and violently: 
their views of life were difierent, and probably the worldly 
views of the one were a continual exasperation to the other ; 
but it is also dear that he did not regard her os haring done 
anything to forfeit his respect and admiration ; in one of 
his letters Be lays the principal stress on the fhet of her 
having never loved him. He centinned for some years to 
ooirespmid with hef , on affectionate terms. 

With the publication of the Pkilo$ophie Postftvshe assured 
his place among the gpreat thinkers of all ages, but drew 
upon himadf the bitter hatred of rivals and insulted profes- 
sors, whidi hatred, being aided by the indignation of tbeo- 
logians, metaphysieiaas, and journalists, who were irritat^ 
at his daagesqm doctrines and swdepiag scorn, ended in 
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driving from his official position. He was tamed adrift 
once mote to seek a laborioos existence as a teacher of 
,p. theT""-t8cg . The story is told by him in the pre&oe to the 
sixth Tolome of the Philoaophie Poaitive, and in fuller detail 
by M. Littrd. It need not be repeated here ; the sad result 
is enough. To mitigate the blow, three Englishmen — ^Mr. 
Grote, Mr. Baikes Currie, and Sir JV. Molesworth — ^through 
the intervention of Mr. Stuart Mill, offered to replace the 
official salary for one year, understanding that at the end of 
{he year Comte would be either reinstated or would have 
resolved on some other career. The year passed, and his re> 
election was again refused. At first this troubled him but 
little. He had learnt to regard the ‘ subsidy * of his ad- 
mirers as his right. It was due from tbe rich to the philo- 
sopher ; and the philosopher ^ould more effectually use his 
powers if all material anxieties were taken from him. This, 
however, was by no means the light in which the case was 
seen in England. Mr. Grote sent an additional 600 friuics, 
but a renewal of the subsidy was declined. Comte was 
exasperated. I remember hearing him speak of the re- 
fusal as if some unworthy treachery hod been practised on 
him. I tried to explain as delicately as I could wkat 1 
conceived to be the point of view of his frienda who decUned 
to be his bankers; but be had so entirely wrought himself 
into tlie persuasion that the reiiisal was a moral dereliction, 
and that no exenae conld be offered for men who had wealth 
withholding a slight peurtion of it from thinkers whose lives 
were of importance to the w<nld, that I shw explanation was 
useless. He had a fixed idea on tiie sulgect ; and it may be 
seen expressed in hanghtyterms in his letter t^Mr. MilL* It 
there is much to be aaid (and I think tlmeiB)infihTO^rof his 

r- 

* And in n pnblnliad vmIk: * Je mmw tom Un OccMtoptmiw cnpnblffs da Mtlr« 
d'nne mnni^re q««leoBq«n» In dn liw timvnns, dn cooeoniir lojnlcMofei 

•nimt leun mojnm Mpnetifli, nn dignn pMnetomt innUtad ponr Moi. iStlnn 
positivisfe* inecNiqdffU pinimmtml A VMHifnr innr w ny n y* Mifinme* wmt Umm 
divcrKHiceff pnrtMttM enTtm fmmmhU dm mn doetriiiffi, je ti tim fmi 

PfyotMme vuU emoki mam m mim piiuite ;— da ML* 

pwfttcr, p. »nr. 
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idea of the dutj of the *rich towards thinkers whose aims 
they approve, there is also not a little tO be said on the 
other side, and not a little blame attributable to his manner 
of luging his claims. He chose to assume a ‘ haute mugis- 
trature morale ’ which others would not recognise. He pro- 
fessed to speak solely as a philosopher, but showed too much 
pMsonal preoccupation. . It is sad to hear that the rt'sult of 
this was a coolness on the part of Mr. Mill, and the cessation 
of a correspondence which he had valued, and to which 
Comte himself attached great value (as apiM'urs in one of hfl( 
letters to me, inquiring into the cause of the silence, and 
lowing anxiety on the subject). 

This idea of a subsidy replacing the ‘ iiifuiiious spoliation,' 
became, as I said, a systematic conception, and he now boldly 
relinquished all efforts at providing an inconie, and uunle a 
public appeal to his admin^rs for one. 'llie up|H‘ul was 
responded to during the rest of his life.'*^ 

Meanwhile he was to learn the unsp«>ukuhte intlui‘nc4‘S of 
a deep affection. We hare 8i*en 8t. Hiiuon giving tin* bias to 
his intellect which determined the civationof the I’hitofitpho 
Pontivt', we have now to see the bias given to his thoughts 
by a passionate love, which carritHl him into sentimental and 
mystical regions little foresivn by his early adherents. 

It was in tlie year Itt-lo that he first met Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux. There was a strange similarity in their widowed 
conditions. She was irrevocably separated from her huslmnd 
by a crime which had condemned him to the galleys f<»r life : 
yet although morally she was legally Isiund to the laun 
whose disgrace overshadowed her. CVunb* also was iiTi- 
Tocably separated from his wife by her voluntary departure; 
and although morally free wiu legally bound. Marriiig** 
being thus unhappily imiiossible, they had only the imperfect, 
yet inestimaUe, consolation of a pure and passionate friemb 
ship. He was fond of applying to her the lines of his 
fkvourite Dante — 

* Hm ciicakn whidi ha ytulf s«st fiiith wv printwl ia Uic prrCwc* to I* ' 
Bfttimt d* JWMfM Mtim. 
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^ Quella che imparadisa la^ia mente 
Qgni basso pensier dal cor m'aTulsc.* 

Every one who knew him during this brief period of 
happiness will recall the mystic enthusiasm with which he 
spoke of her, and the irrepressible overflowing of his emotion 
which led him to speak of her at all times and to all listeners. 

It was in the early days of this attachment that I flrst saw 
him ; and in the course of our very first interview he spoke 
of her with an exjiansiveness which greatly interested me. 
When 1 next saw him he was as expansive in his g^ef at her 
irrepariible loss ; and the tears rolled down his cheeks as he 
detailinl her many fierfeetions. Mis happiness had lasted 
but one j'car. 

Her deatli made no change in his devotion. She imder- 
went a transfiguration. Her subjective immortality became 
a real presence to his mystical affection. During life she 
had been a benign influence irradiating his moral nature, 
and for the first time giving satisfaction to the hnmense 
tenderness which sluml^ered there ; she thus initiated him 
into those' secrets of emotional life which were indispensable 
to his philosophy in its 8ubscH]ueiit elaboration. Her death 
rather intensified than altered tliis influence, by purifying it 
from all personal and objective elements. 

In oiK' of his letters to her we read : — * lie charmant 
bonjour aiiquel je n’ai pu r^pondre avant hier me laissera le 
'souvenir permanent d%ine affectueuse expression carac- 
teristique dont j’eprouve le besoin de rous remercier spteiale- 
ment, quand vous y avei daign^ mentionner votre bonheur 
de En effet, e’est bien 1&, amClotilde, le mot qui 

nous convient mutuellement, pour designer a chaeim de nous 
Ba meilleute propria. IHus notre intimity se ddvelqppeetse 
consolide, mieux je sens Joumellement qne cette chaste muon 
est devenue ches moi la principale eonditidii d*ua bonheur 
que j'avais totyouiaardemnmntrdv^, mais sana poovoir, hflas ! 

1 eprouver jamais avant d’avoir subi votre bienfiiisaTit empiwL*^ 
The remainder of his life was a pcarpetual hymn her 
memory. Every week he visited her tomb* Svesy diff he 
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prajed tocher and invofSed her oontinaal assistance. His 
published invocations and eulogies may cAl forth mockeiy 
fix>m Mvolous contemporaries — intense convictions and dis- 
interested passions easily lending themselves to ridicule — but 
posterity will read in them a grave lesson, and wiU see that 
this modem Beatrice played a considerable part in the 
evolution of the Religion of Humanity. Philosophic students 
will admit that to act powerfully on the sentiments of others 
the philosopher must have first participated in them himself ; 
and that the elaboration of a system in its emotional relations 
could only Im accomplished by a thinker who had b€^en 
jirofoundly moved. This initiation was gained through 
Madame de Yaux. In one of his letters to her he says : — 
* Mon organisation a refu d'une tr^-tendre miSre certaines 
cordes intinies, eminemmeiit feminines, qui n'oiit pn assez 
vibrer faute d'avoir ^te conirCnablcmcnt iSbranlees. L'eiNK|ite 
est enfin venue d’en derelopper I'activitis qui, |h‘U sensible 
directement dans le premier volume, essentielleinent logique, 
de mon prochain outrage, caracterisera fhrtcment Ic U>iiie 
suivant, et encore plus le qiiatri^me ou dernier. CVst de 
votre salutaire influence que j'attcuds, ma Clotilde, cette in- 
estimable am61ioration, qui doit digneuient warti'r les 
reproches de certains critiques siur le preteudu defuut 
d’onction propre a mon talent, ou quelques times privilegi<'*cs 
ont seules reconnn d^ja une profonde sentimentality ini- 
plicite, en m’avouont avoir pleurea certains passages philoso- 
phiques, ceux-la mSme que j’avais, en effet, Merits tout cn 
larmes.’ 

It may be useful here to remark that Comte is frequently 
written against those who know him only at second 
hand, as offensively diy, bard, materiaUstio, and irreligiouH : 
while by those who have more or less acquainted themselvc» 
with his writings, he is frequently condemned as a mystical, 
sentimental, and despotimdly moral pontiff. One clasH 
otrjects to him becanse he allows no {dace to the emotions ; 
another because he makes philosophy too emotional. One 
riass fulminates against his denial of religion ; another class 
is move disposed to echo tl^ apostrophe of Billand Varennes 
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to Bobespifflre, * Atoo ton Etre si^rdme, tn commences ik 
m’emb^r I ’ is called an atheist ; and no one was ever 
more contemptuous towards atheism. He is called a 
materialist; and no g^at thinker was ever less amenable to 
the objections which that term connotes. 

The contradictory charges are grounded upon a misappre- 
hension of the scope and spirit of his philosophy, in the first 
place ; and in the second upon the fact that there is a very 
wide divergence in Method and results between his early and 
later works. Up to 1842 he placed himself in the direct 
line of historical filiation, and subordinated his researches to 
the Objective Method ; he resumed and systematised Hie 
efforts of his scientific predecessors in one vast and compact 
body of doctrine, creating a Philosophy out of the various 
sciences by giving unity to their scattered generalities. But 
after 1842 a radical change took place; the philosopher 
brusquely assumed the position of a pontiff. He changed 
his Method (and was forced to change it), and coincident 
with this theoretical transformation, was the emotional 
transformation, initiated by a profound affection and a 
profound sorrow. 

Before setting himself to the composition of his second 
great work, Comte u supposed to have had another cerebral 
attack, though but a slight one, and of brief duration ; and 
it will not be without indignation that impartial readers will 
observe how M. Littr^, apparently to explain his rejection of 
the doctrines, insinuates that they were vitiated in their 
origin by that (hypothetical) cerebral attack. From un- 
thinking and reckless adversaries such an accusation might 
be anticipated. From one who avows himself a disciple it 
could only escape moral reprobation by being at least 
plausibly founded Now on what grounds *can M. littrd 
pretend that the omrebral attack, the very eadstence of which 
is a supposition of his owp, and the dihnation of wjiieh nfost 
have been slight, vitiated the TciiHque, when he reflises tc^ 
admit that the avowed, long continued, and violent ait||aek 
^bich pieoeded the composition of the PhUote^it in any 
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respect vitiated that work 9 The contradiction is glaring. To 
suppose that a man issues from an attack of insanity lasting 
many montlis and characterised by extreme violence, without 
ix\jury to his philosophical integrity, and many years after- 
wards suffers a radical metamorphosis through a vcr^ trivial 
attack, BO trivial as to be only suspected from a passing 
phrase in a letter, is not indeed a supposition beyond the 
reach of psychological inference, and if supported by evi- 
dence would find little resistance ; but for a disciple of the 
Philosophie to insinuate that the Politique has the taint of 
insanity, is a contradiction I am furcid to {Kant <nit. The 
weaknesses and extravagances which strike M. Littr<^* in tlu; 
second work cannot be adduced ii 4 prm^f, because Uiosc* who 
n^ject the first work might on equal gmunds detect insanity 
in the ideas which to them ap|H»ar weak and extravagant. 
Moreover, M. Littns as a student of CVuntcs ought not to 
have overhK^ked the very obvious germs of these extnivu- 
gances which are in the PhiUutophie — the t^uideiicicK towanis 
despotic systematis;itiou and arbitrary fictions, which in 
the PolitUpie have all the more fretnlom l>ecuuse unrestrained 
by established trutlis. As a student of hist4»ry in* ought not 
to have overlooked the fact tliat the unbridle«l employiniMit 
of the deductive method was ine^itaUr on a topic which wus 
destitute of the n*quisite inductions : that is to say inevitable 
in the case of all who are not content to await .the slow results 
of inductive investigation. Finally, and conclusively, M. 
Littrg should not hare failed to recognise in the Politique the 
same intellc^ual force, the some sustained {Kiwer of coiu'cp- 
lion and co-ordination, although with less successful result, 
that had commanded his veneration in the PhUmophie. To 
reject the work may be permissible ; to see in it the work 
of an intelleA distorted by disease is an axtravagani * 
greater than any to be found in its pages. The reach 
intelfect and profoundly moral tone displayed in even 
chapter, can only be misconceive by those who estinisd** 
the force of a thinker by the immediately available truths 
be ^offers them — an estimate which would make sad havoc 
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with the pretensions of a Plato, a Descartes, a Spinoza, or 
a Hegel. 

I am not pleading for the Ipter system. On the contrary, 
my dissent from it is open and direct. AH the later positiTists 
regnrd.me as a heretic. But I am a reverent heretic, never- 
theless: that is, I‘ profoundly admire the greatness and 
sincerity of the thinker, although he seems to have attempted 
a task for which the materials were not ready. And if men 
could approach the work with minds sufficiently open to 
receive instruction from teachers whom on the whole they 
refuse to follow, capable of setting aside differences, to seize 
upon and profit by agreements, they would cany away from 
^e PoUHquf many luminous suggestions, and that ennobling 
influence which always rays out from a mdral conviction. 
They must be prepared to find passages to marvel at, passages 
to laugh at, and passages to fling hard words at. But they 
will detect even in these the presence of a magisterial intellect 
carried by the deductive impetus beyond the limits of common 
prudence ; they will detect nothing of the incoherence of 
insanity. Even the startling suggestion which he propounds 
on the basis of what he himself colls a daring hypothesis — 
i.e. that of the Vierge Men — is a legitimate deduction from 
what many regard as established data; it happens to be 
absurd because the data are profoundly erroneous, although 
they have bees, and still are, accepted by many scientific 
men as truths. Mad the dafh been true, the deduction would 
have been as admirable as it is now laughable: it would have 
been a genuine scientific hypothesu. 

Antagonism to the Method and certain oondusions of the 
Politique Poeitive led me for many years to regard that work 
as a deviation firom the Positive Philosophy in ejetj enj 
unfortunate. My attitude has changed n<^ that I have 
learned (from the remark of one very dear*to me) to regard 
it as an Utopia, p roeon tiiy hyj^otheses rather than doctrines, 
suggestions for fritare inquirers rather than dogmas fo^ 
adepts — ^hypotheshi carrying more or less of truth, and 
serviceable as a provisional mode of colligating to he 
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confirmed or contradicted by experience. Grave aiudente 
tliifilr it no niisase of time to study the Rt^iuhlic and the 
Lawa of I^to. Let them approach the Syathne da Politique 
Potiiive in a wimilar spirit ; they will find there an intellect 
greater than Plato’s, a morality higher and purer, and an 
amount of available suggestion incomparably greater. 

Although no importance is to be -attached to the slight 
cerebral attack (if attack there were) which preceded the 
composition of this work, there is intensfi biographical and 
psychological significance in the indications of the mental 
modifications which accompanied what may be called the 
development of the pontifical spirit in Comte. The genus 
are visible in his earliest years. No one can study the 
Pkiloeophie without recognising the irrepressible tendency to 
domination, to a systenmtizing circumscription of our aims 
with a view to unity (wiiliout, as Mr. Mill justly remarks, 
an}’ demonstration of the necessity of such unity), and t4) 
reliance on deductive reasoning irrespective of objective 
verification. We see only the germs, because the soil of 
positive science was ill-suited to their development. Obliged 
to employ the Objective Metlmd throughout, he was forced 
to restrain these tendencies, under |)enalty of failure. As he 
grew older, and lived more and more alone, ubsorlied in 
meditation, less and less ttccupieil witli what hod been effected 
by others, his intense self-confidence bocaige enormously 
exaggerated, and the dispostiioif to take his own feelings as 
sufficient guarantee and proof, grew more and more dis- 
astrous. The veiy vividness of his conceptions, rising up 
daring long 6nd lonely meditation, rendered it difficult for 
him to doubt their reality ; while the deductive impatienci* 
natural to a systematic intellect prevented his verifying their 
reality. He first shrude out an hypothesis; he then over- 
leaped the next condition of 'testing its conlbrmity with fact : 
it became a trnth in his mind, and he i«ooeeded to deduce 
from it as from a verified truth. The avafcening of an in- 
tense emotional life, and the wdoome homAge of a few ardent 
disciples, contributed their share* The eonvietion of an 
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apostolic mission grew apace. The transformation of the 
systematic theorist into the pontiff was rapid. Those who 
were subjugated by his personal influence, or fucinated by 
the seeming truth of his doctrines, will see a logical devdop- 
ment in this; whereas we who stand. aloof can see in it 
notliing but the unfortunate fatality which seems attached to 
deep convictions in certain powerful and arrogant natures. 
Those who consider Mahomet on impostor, and Loyola a 
malignant despot, Aay brand Comte with similar epithets of 
scorn or hatred. But if with a deeper sympathy and wider 
knowledge we mark the Hue between infirmity and strength, 
recognising that where the lights are brightest there the 
shadows are darkest, we shall be careful not to confound a 
common infirmity with an uncommon greatness. Hundreds 
of men have been as vain, as arrogant, as despotic in their 
ideas : but how many have be<m as severely ascetic, as pro- 
foundly moral, os devoted to high thoughts, and as magnifi- 
cently endowed 9 We need not accept the errors of a great 
mind because of its greatness ; but ought we to forget the 
greatness when we reject the errors? 

After the pubHcation of the PolHique there is little of 
biographical importance to be added. In 1852 he had 
published the CaUehutme PotUivittlef a Uttle work which, I 
think, has done more to retard the acceptance of his views 
than all the attacks of antagonists. It contains many pro- 
found and noble passages, and to thorough disciples is doubt- 
less a precious work; but it should have been an esoteric 
work, at least for many years. Catechisms are for the con- 
verted. The objectiona to thia olie, apart firom the ideaa 
which, to all but believera, must appear without adequate 
foundation, are, first, that being brief and popular in form 
it is seised <m tliose who wish to * know something about 
Comte* and are unwilling to Ibke the requisite labour of 
reading the more aerioua works; aeoondly, becanae ho was 
incapable of,,/oomdueting a popular ezpoaitkm in a dramatic 
form, and a perpetual eense of the ridiculous aooompaniea 
the reader, preventing, his giving serious a tte nt ion to the 
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matter ; thirdly, because in this unpromising and unconvinc- 
ing form it puts forth ideas which could only escape ridicule 
and indignation by a very earnest, logical, and {persuasive 
exposition. If my voice can have the slightest weight with 
the reader, I beg him not to open the Catechism until he has 
carefully studied the two great works b}' which Comte will 
live in history. 

Tlie SahjiTfive he did not live to finish. It con- 

tains some precious thoughts, and much flint is startling and 
extravagant. I am given to understand tliat some eminent 
mathematicians think highly of the mathematical {diil4>S4»pliy 
it propounds. 

Dr. Robinet has sketchtHl tlie routine of Coint4»*8 daily lift* 
in these later years. The picture should be int*ditat 4 Hl by 
those whose theological irritathni has led them to throw hard 
w'ords at this * materialist and si'oft'er/ He at five in 

the morning, prayed, metlitated. and wnde until seven in 
the' evening, with brief intervals for his two nu^uls. Evt*rv 
day he read a chapter fnun the Imitaiion ttf Chrisi ainl a 
canto of Dante. Homer also was freqnt*ntly re-n^ad. Poetry 
was lus sole relaxation now that he could not longer indiilLr«‘ 
his passion for the oipera. From S 4 *ven to nine (utirl on 
Sundays in the afternoon) be receiviMl visits. esiH*cially from 
working men, among whom he found iliscdples. On WimI- 
nesday afternoons be visited the tomb of Madame de Vaiix. 
At ten he again praye<l and went t<» lR*d. The ht»ur «*f 
prayer was to him an hour of mystic and exquisite expansion. 
Nothing could be simpler than his meals : breakfast consist4*<l 
only of milk ; dinner was more substantia!, but rigfm>iisly 
limited. At the close of dinner he daily replaced dessert by 
a piece of drj bread, which be ate slowly, meditating on the 
numerous poor who were unable to procure even that iiicuns 
of nourishment in return for ttieir work. 

He died on the 5th of September, 1857, at the age of 
sixty, leaving behind him an immortal name, ai|d an alm***^! 
canonised position in the memory of a select few, who still 
cany out, witli adroimide energy, the eflbrts to establish aiul 
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spread the Beligion of Hnmainity, nndismayed by the ridicule 
and social persecution whidb await eyeiy religious move- 
ment at its outset. 

The increasing notoriety of the name of Auguste Comte is 
significant of a spreading sympathy and a spreading dread. 
In grave tr^tises and in periodical works his opinions are 
silently adopted, openly alluded to, and discussed with 
respect ; but much oftener they furnish a flippant sentence 
to some jaunty jourfkalist, or pander to the austere dishonesty 
of some polemical theologian. Indignation, scorn, an d 
ridicule are poured forth with all the greater freedom because 
usually unhampered by any first-hand knowledge. It is 
with him as it used to be with Kant, who not many years 
ago was a standing butt : many who had never opened the 
JfiriV/Ar, and more who would have understood nothing of it 
had tliey read it, laughed at the * dreamer ’ and his ‘ trans- 
cendental nonsense,* without any misgiving they were 
making themselves ridiculous in the eyes of those who^iiB# 
something about Kant. They are now respectful or sUent. 
Surely it is wise to ba entirely silent about that of which 
we know ourselves to be ignorant ? As if our natural lia- 
bility to error were not frequently mbieading us, even in our 
most pains-taking inquiries, we must add to it by what Mr. 
Mill somewhere calls * the abuse of the privilege of speaking 
confidently about writers whom we have never read.’ Few 
reflect that the exercise of this privilege is foolish; still 
fewer that it is dishonest. There is always peril in pretence. 
Silence caiwot commit us. And if many delusively imagine 
that they do Ifbow enough of Comte to form a general 
estimate of him, let them ask themselves whether this know- 
ledge is anything more than the echo of what others have 
Baid, those others being for the most part antagonists? Such 
S' question would silence the candid ; notliiMg will ailon^ 
garrulous and i gnarmt . 
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§ n. Ths Positivs Fhilosopht. 

Fhiloaophj, as we have seen in the mrions phases of its 
histoiy, has always had one aim, that of fhrnishing an 
Explanation of the world, of man and of society ; but it has 
sought that aim by various routes. To solve the problems of 
existence, and to supply a rule of life, have constituted its 
purpose more or less avowed. Steady in this purpose, it has 
been vacillating in its means : now borrowing and now re- 
jecting the principles and conclusions of its rival. Theology ; 
now claiming and now violating the iiu>th<Wls of .Seienco; 
unwilling to foUow eitlier, incapable of advancing al«>no. 
We have seen it cndeavotiring to embrace all inquiry ; and 
seen it in despair restricting itstdf to Psychi>logy, in spite of 
the manifest incompetences of Psrch<»logy. even wen* it (K^r- 
fected, to furnish cosmicaJ and social thiHtri«*s : an inetaii- 
petence more or less recognized by metaphysicians, wln.i 
refused to restrict their wide-sweeping inquiries to the mere 
investigation of human faculties, and the conditions of 
thought. • 

With the creation of the Positive Philosophy this vacillation 
ceases. A new era has dawned. For the first time in 
history an Explanation <if the world, society, and man, is pre- 
sented which is thoronghly homogen«H>iis, and at the same 
time thoroughly in accordance with accurate knowledge: 
having the reach of an all-embracing System, it condenses 
human knowledge into a Doctriue^and co-ordinates all the 
methods by which that knowledge has been reached, and 
will in future be extended. Its aim is tSe renovation of 
Sociefy. Its basis is Science — the positive knowledge we 
Jhare attained, and may attain, of all phenomena wliat«*ver. 
Its method is the Otgective Method which has justifie<1.it^ 
Bttpiemaicy 1^ its results. Its superstruetum is the hierarchy 
c( the scienaes — i. e. that *distribation and co<^rdination of 
general truths which transfirrms the scattered and indepen- 
dent scienoes into an organic whole wherein each part 
depends on all that precede, and deteminea all that succeed. 
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The distinctions of tins qreteni nuiy be said to 

3fise nstnxaUy from the one aim of making all specolations 
homogeneous. Hitherto Theology while daiming certain 
topics as exclusively its own (even within the domain of 
knowledge) left vast fields of thought untraversed. It re- 
served to itself Ethics and History with occasional incursions 
into Psychology; but it left all cosmical problems to be set- 
tled by Science, and many psychological and biological pro- 
blems to be settled by Metaphysics. On the o^r hand 
Science claiming absolute dominion over all cosmical and 
biological problems, left Morals and Politics to metaphy- 
sicians and theologians, with only an occasional and inci- 
dental effort to bring these also under its sway. Thus 
while it is clear that society needs one Faith, one Doctrine, 
which shall satisfy the whole intellectual needs, on the other 
hand it is clear that such a Doctrine is impossible so long as 
three antagonistic lines of thought and three antagonistic 
modes of investigation are adopted. Such is, and has long 
bt'en, the condition of Europe. A glance suffices to see that 
there is no one Doctrine general enough to embrace aU 
knowledge, and sufficiently warranted • by experience to 
carry irresUtible oonTiction. 

Look at the sUte of Theology Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism make one great division ; but within the sphere of 
each we see numerous subdivisions; the variety of sects 
is daily increasing. Each sect has remarkable men amongst 
its members; but each refuses to admit the doctrineii 
of the others. Thera is, in fiact, no one general doctrine, 
capable of uniting Catholics, Protestants, and their sub- 
divisions. Look also at the state of Philosophy. l%ere is 
no one system universally accepted; there are. as many 
philosophies as there are speculative natkma, almost as many 
as there are profiwaora. The ^fstems of Germany are held 
in England and Scotland as the dreenm of slfbemirt s; Sie 
Psychology of is langhed at in Qermaiqr» 

neglected in England and France. Bee i dee thia ganetil 
disaidenoek wa aee^ in fkaaee and Oenoany rt kai% peat 
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opposition between Theology and Philosophy openly pro- 
nounced. This opposition is ineritable : it lies in the very 
natuM of Philosophy : and although, now as heretofore, 
many professors eagerly argue that the two are perfectly 
compatible and accordant, the discordance is, and always 
must be, apparent. 

With respect to general doctriites, then, we find the state 
of Europe to be this: Theologies opposed to Theologies; 
Philosophies opposed to Philosophies; and TluHdogy and 
Philosophy at war witli each other. Such is the anarchy in 
the higher regions. • 

In the sciences there is less dissidenoe, hut there is the 
same absence of any general doctrine ; each science is on u 
firm basis, and rapidly improves ; hut a Philosophy of 8cieiice 
was nowhere to be found when Auguste Comte came forward 
with the express purpose* of supplying the deficiency. Tlie 
fpteialiit/ Of most st'ientific men, and their incapacity of 
either producing or accepting general idt*as, had huig been 
a matter of complaint : and tins has been one great eaiise ut' 
the continuance of Metaphysics ; for men of s|xHrulatire nhility 
saw clearly enough that howewr exact «>ach scii*nce might Ih> 
in itself, it could only form n part of Phihssoi>hy. Mon-over 
the evil of speciality is not confined to negiecting the witolc 
for the sake of the |iarts ; it afl'ects the very highest conditiMii 
of Science, namely, its capability of instructing and directing 
Society. 

In the early ages of s|>eculation, general views were eagerly 
sought and easily obtained. As Science became rich and 
complex* in materials, varioiu diviatoiia took place; and one 
man enlUrated one science, another man another. Even 
then gmefal riewa were not absent. Bat na the tide 
on, diacoreiy auccceding diacNt>vt»ty, and new tracta of inquire 
leading tp raat wildemeaaea of andkourered truth, it became 
neoeaaaiy for one maa to derote himaelf only to a amah fnu • 
Uon of a ocienoe, which he pnraaed, Iwring to others tlic 
toak ct hringing hia reaearehea under their general bead. 
Such a mlmite diriaion of labonr waa neoeaaaiy for the 
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Buocessftil prosecution of minute and laborious researches; 
but it ended in making men of science regard mdy the indi- 
vidual parts of science; the construction of general doctrines 
was left to philosophers. A fatal error ; for such doctrines 
could only he truly constructed out of the materials of Science 
and upon the Method of Science. 

In the present state of things the speculative is 

composed of two veiy different portions,— general ideas and 
positive sciences The general ideas are powerless because 
they are not positive: the positive sciences are powerless 
because they are not general. The new PLUosophy is destined 
to put an end to this anarchy, .by presenting a Doctrine 
which is positive, because elaborated from the sciences, and 
yet possessing all the desired generality of metaphysical doc- 
trines, without possessing their vagueness, instability, and 
iiiapplieabilitj. ’ 


How is this to be effected ? Obviously by taldilg Slcience 
as the basis. The teaching of histoiy is clear. Eveiy- 
w'here. Science with its all-conquering Methods is seen 
steodUy advancing, drewing more and more subjects under 
its rule, yielding answers to more and more problems, while 
Theology and Metaphysics remain impotent to furnish satis- 

fsictory answers, and are constanUy found in flagiaat contradic- 
tion with the oer^nties of experience. There are but three 
nitries of explaining phenomena, and of these the scientific 
daily g^ strength, the other two daily lose their hold upon 
men. If the present anarchy is due. to the simultaneous 
empoj^ent of three radically incompatible modes of 
o^wualy the oessatioa of that anarchy must 

mi >■» which are we to aetectP When 

in lifj^*^ •upreme there was unity in doctrine aiTd unity 
worM m the theological explanation of tlm 

®dvan^ “ latqpoiiion aa knosriedlga 

select .«*I!enenoe. 1^ thereibre, we are to 

9Q 
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theological explanation of the Coemoa and Society as onr 
doctrine, we 'mnat ignore all experience, aweep away all 
acience, and appeal to the Pope or to the Ardbbiahop of Can- 
tethnry for anawera to the qneationa in Aatronomy, Phyaica, 
Chenuatiy, Biology, and Sociology, which onr preaaing needs 
or apeculative curioaity may force upon na. la Europe pre- 
pared ibr this 9 la any one nation prepared for it 9 Is any 
cnltivated mind prepared for itP 

The incompetence of Metaphysics has been clearly exhi- 
bited in this History. Nothing, therefore, |mt Scieticf 
remains. Nerertheless, Science itself only furnishes tlu> 
basis. It most be transformed into a I'hiloaophy before it 
can satiaty the higher needs. Even the eticyclopoidic know- 
ledge of a Humboldt was powcrieas, because it was scientiiii- 
knowledge, not Philo8<tphy ; and becaiiM*, moreorer, eren as 
scientific knowledge it had the fatal defect of inconipl«>t«>- 
ncss-vit embraced coamical, but excliuU'd sociological s|n‘cii- 
lations. Supposing Humboldt to have mastered, what he 
was far from coneeiring, the philosophy i>f the cosiiiii-ul 
sciences, he would still hare left the great problem un- 
touched, he would hare failed to pn>iHnmd a homogenc<>u» 
doctrine, since he would have h>ft the rast and iui]K>rtniit 
field of moral speculation to theologians or metaphysiciuns. 
The completion of the scientific encyclopedia was thcn>fon> 
a necessary prcliminaiy; and .this was cffbcted by the 
creation of Sociology, as a acience ranking with the 
cosmical sciences. This task was rcsenred for the gciiiu!« 
of Auguste Comte. Haring done this, he held in his 
hand the complete materials for an unirenal Philosophy. 
All human knowledge was now capable of being treate<l a.s 
a htmogmebos and oiganic whole, oqe spirit, one mctluHl. 
and one aim presiding orer each department. 

Bat this was only the first step^ thongh a step of immeus’ 
i mportance. Haring befine him the Mttterials of a Fhilos<>- 
i^y, materials ftirnished by the e fi brtn of all precdliiit; 
genentkma, he had next to otgnniw them. The seventl 
erienoes hod to ftimirii their philoeopliiee, and to yield a 
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Fhilosc^H j which embraced the whole. The philosophy of 
'each science is the eocndination of its fimdamental tmthi and 
special methods; consequently the coordination of these philo- 
Sophies — ^the proper distribution of these truths and methods 
in a dependent series — ^will yield the Philosophy of Science. 

We shall have to consider this organisation of the 
more in detail hereafter; for the present it is 
enough to point out the position it occupies in the evolution 
of the new doctrine. When we add thereto the Law of 
Developm^t, through the theological, metaphysical, and 
positive stages (of which also more anon), we have completed 
an indication of the great legacy Comte has left. These 
are his contributions, his titles to immortal fame. They 
have been and will be disputed, as all other titles have been 
and wiU be. Some deny that they are his ; others deny that 
they are of value. I sliall not discuss these questions. But 
although 1 consider discussions respecting originality to be 
commonly interminable and idle, there is one point which 
may }>rofitably be noticed, and that is the confusion between 
the positive spirit and method, and the Ptwitive Philosophy, 
a confusion which once cleared up may prevent much idle 
dissertation. 

Vilmt is called the positive or seientiBc spirit is coeval 
with Science ; indeed, only in that spirit is Science possiNe ; 
and ftom the time of Galileo, Bacon, and Descartes, it 
dates its recognition as a distinct power. In this sense, 
therefcme, we may truly say that positive thinketa have never 
been wanting, and tiiat the whole eonrse of tradition has set 
steadily in the direetion of the nUw doetrnie. Even the 
* untutored savage so &r onployed the Otgective Method that 
in certain very ibiniliar and accessible phenohiena,he was 
content with the visiUe and tangible p roperties, and never 
Bought outlying agencies to aeoonnt tor tSem. As know* 
ledge advaneed men wtih^tew more and mcae phen oa senp 
from the regency of ouGjing agencies, and j^aced them* 
under the mgeaoy of humanent properties t deitiee and 
entities were lepliosd by 

^ ua* 
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But the Method was only partially applied. In all cases 
not sufficiently explored men continued — and the migority 
still continues — to place unhesitating reliance on the action 
of outlying agencies, simply because they hud not discovered 
the immanent properties. Hence the continuous spectacle 
of minds completely dominated by the scientific Mctluitl 
in Astronomy, Physics, and Chemistry, unwilling to extend 
their principles to Biology, disdainful of the proposal U> 
apply them to Psychology, and regarding it as b«>th 
foolish and wicked to apply them to History, j^ulitics, and 
Morals. 

If, however, the Positive Method is in germ us old us 
Science, and if with gradual and ever-accclerateil velocity it 
has encroached upon and absorbed each departiiicnt of in- 
quiiy, so that we now see its final adoption to be in- 
evitable,* this does not in any way lessen Comte’s origin- 
ality, does not diminish the ne«.Hl for a Positive I’hilosopby, 
as the ofispriiig of that Method. I’ositive thinkers may Ih.‘ 
counted by thousands, but no one btd'ore Comte had u 
glimiMe of the Positive Philosophy. Thousands had culti- 
vated Science, and with splendid sueevss ; not one luul 
conceived the Philosophy which the scieiict^s when organized 
would naturally evolve. A few had seen the necessity of 
•extending the scientific Metiiod to all inf|uiries, but no (.me 
had seen how tliis was to be effected ; and the proof of this 
is exhibited in tire vague and fragmentary nature of ull 
previous attempts, and in the absence of all vision of it as u 
renovating and harmonizing principle which could transfonn 
Science into a Philosoidiy and thus furnish a homogeneous 

• 

* *Poiir terminer mditfsieincnt ee d^nurdre U Beiile mnotire e«t de le 
«lnni BOR principe, eo rnmnuuit le BjBitee intrlWtttid n Funit^. Or i" 
peat oe fnirr qutt d#r deux mnnii^rM : ou biro en reodnat k U philofluphie 
{cur il cot loutile de purler ict de Jo m^tnpbjrinqiie, qoi oe eemit jamaiii (|ii 
rraoeitioD) Umte rinfluence qu elle • prrdne; on bien en oompl^nt U philoeo]>)iM^ 
poBiUre de k In rendrv cnpnble de rnnplncnr dMnttirment In Ihdulu^**- 
done on r^egmtde comoie d^montidr rimpoenibilild de rtknblir In fhMogie 
toute r^endne de nun naden einpif«« il n^jr n pnn dnntre ecdution ndntinsible tpu 
In fbnnntkm ddllaitire da In philooqpliia poaitite/— JMiivt, 1^- 
Ajftpendiee, p. 160. 
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X>ootriiie. In thu, as in most other parts of the system, we 
see how Comte gathered together in one Inminons focus the 
scattered rays which issued from various sides. So long as the 
rays were scattered men could read but little by their light. 

The Positive Philosophy is novel as a Philosophy, not as a 
collection of truths never before suspected. Its novelty is the 
organization of existing elements. Its ver^ principle implies 
the absorption of all that great thinkers had achieved; 
while incorporating their results it extended their methods. 

To assert, therefore, that Comte «nly placed himself in the 
ranks of the advancing column, filling a place which would 
have otherwise been fiUcd by others, is, I conceive, an immense 
mistake ; and I r^ret to find Mr. Herbert Spencer counte- 
nancing it ; though his avowedly superficial acquaintance 
with the system renders tlie error excusable. He says, * M. 
Comte designated by the term “ Positive Philosophy ” all 
that definitely-established knowledge which men of science 
liare been gradually organizing into a coherent body of 
doctrine.’* Not so: the ‘coherent body of doctrine’ was 
precisely that which no one had ever attempted since Science 
emerged from its metaphysical condition. And Mr. Mill, 
following in the same track, sa 3 's, ‘the philosophy called 
Positive is not a recent invention of M. Comte, but a nmple 
tulhertnre to th« kraditioM of all the great scientific mihds- 
whose discoveries have made the human race what it is. 
M. Comte has never presented it in any other light (!) 
But he has made the doctrine his own by his manner of 
treating it.’ f M. Littrd> with just astonidunent, exclaims, . 
‘The great scientific mindsP This term implies what seems 
to me a conftision. Does it mean the' philosophers 9 'Why, 
the philosophers, one and aU, have belonged to theology or 
metaphysics, and it is not their tradition which M. Comte 
lias followed. Does it mean those who 'have illustrated 
partioalar sciences? WeU, since they have not philoso- 
phised, M. Comte osnn^ have received his philosophy from* 

* Bnatam: 7 %$ CTswitwHm SekmMt, 1864. p. SS. 

t Miu: Aoguti Omtmmi hudtduo, 18S5k p. *. 
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them. That whidi is recent in the positire fdiilosophy, that 
which is M. Comte’s inrentiim^ is the conception and con- 
stmction of a philosophy, by drawing from partioular sciences, 
and from the teaching of great scientific minds, such groups 
of truths as could be co-ordinated on the positire method.’ * 
On reconsideration Mr. Mill may perhaps admit that the 
light which flashed upon his own mind when first he became 
acquainted with Comte’s work was sometJiing essentially 
unlike what would hare issued from a simple adherence to 
tradition. He had'little tp learn on the score of what great 
thinkers had taught, and must hare known but too well 
that they had no coherent body of doctrine to tem-li. 
Further, he will admit that Comte, who was keenly alive 
to the debt he owed his predeoeasur8,t and nobly gimerouit 
in his recognition of even a suggestion, would hare b(H*ti 
astonished to hear that what he regarded as his great 
achievement — the organization of the rt'sults of researeli 
into a doctrine — was no more than an a«Uiereiiee to tnuli- 
tion. What tradition brought was the nwults ; what (’unit.- 
brought was tlie organization «>f thttse results. He always 
claimed to be the founder of the Positive Philosophy. That 
he had every, right to such a title is demonstrable to all who 
distinguish between the pfjsilire sciences and the Philusophy 
^hich coordinated* the truths and methods of those wieiif*-*; 
into a Doctrine. The achievement was great and u«*vel : 
but its very perfection, which arises from its intimate hur- 

* R€Wfu it* Dtttg Motulm. lA AoAt ISSS. 

t mntm Mwi rMiiA nu)i<-;i!< • 

neat eoefome • I’^mlntioa s ^ wwain «|* lliaBMuiiiA, qae I’oa prat mainiment >•- 
bvraer 6 tommdim ici A partir de rimpalawe dAewive dAunuaAe par 1* jlmMr 
acticA pbikleaplaqae.et ari r aliSqa* ^auutAr dr Bscmi el d« Dnewtee eotyoiDt.-ni' »' 
a««e Kepler OaliMe. , . . Ea umtr» tTna m ptaArtA coatiBBe de rre doi-r*'* 
ddleraitaetiiiae partiellMi a«aa a epoalaaAmeat naaifeSlA Iwr rtmttqpmrt rr-i'- 
Male ewe aae ntw e pluleMpIric Aaale.- Fmht cuaeiAtiMr eoavemUeawni 
plulwiiphte il ae aoat mt* doae ptae qa'A iadiqaw la eo-wdimtiim dABainw rf* 
eet liifffireutn eoaerpAioae WMainllee, arabaid hgt q aea pais nieatMqaee d 
u priaeipe d’aaiU tMUmm eaceepubla d’aaa tatla sBeaeitA. >6a de |H*uTuir 
"Cslw tm vAritabk aetirilA aomale rfae n d e aa grit Am qai doit dereair l« 
smeUeda r%ine apiriiad de rhanaaitA.*— ytUha^ IMMea VI. p. 646-0 i »>"> 
pan the paeanfe ia Ike Appeadia to the JVIWpae JMfiar, IV. p. 61. 
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joioaj 'With all the great resoltB of wientafic research, 
feding of strangeness irhidh 'DsuaUj accom* 

e 

Having thus defined the position of the new Philosophy in 
History, and Oomte’s relation to it, we may look a little 
.closer into its nature. The creation of Sociology, by which 
the series of the sciences was completed, will perhaps best be 
appreciated after an exposition of his classification of the 
sciences. This indisputably was eptirely his own, and so far 
from being simply an ingenious arrangement without capital 
importance, as many critics hate supposed, it is nothing less 
t*»«m the organisation of the sciences into a Philosophy. 

For let us understand the problem : — Given human know> 
ledge in its multiplioity of details and vast extent, how on 
this basis, and with these materials, to raise a general 
Doctrine? All most be included, or the Doctrine 'will be 
incomplete ; no established truths must be contradicted or 
the Doctrine will be imperfect. There was no great difficulty 
in constructing a Philosophy by the aid of one or more of the 
science#, selecting such truths as suited the construction, 
and neglecting such as were advene to it. That had been 
done by hundreds. But nothing could be gained by that. 
The old difficulty remained. To construct a Doctrine which* 
should harmonise all results and embrace all methods, was 
the labour imposed upon Philosophy. In the presence of the 
vast accumulations of modem ' Science the task seemed 
hopeless. How was any one mind to master aO the sdenoes, 
and, having maatored them, reduce them to an inteJligible 
system? What li&time could extend tar a/oongk even to 
traverse these fields, and roads, and byeways? Obvious^ 
the first step to be taken was to rednce tiie chaos to order, to 
umkesucha general diqioaitioo of tim various gvonpeaewonld 
enable tlie mind to aee their mnin heerihgs - in a word to 
classify the groups, es mclk groiiqp itidf had elemified the* ' 
phenomena H stndML If the reader is nnaeqnainted with 
Ck>mte'8 ch mi fl c et k m hewfa be in the true eonditian tar 


prevents the 
paniee novelty 
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. appreciating tiie immenaify of the effort. Let him ask 
himself honb he would proceed if in presence of the vast 
multiplicity of sciences alreadj established he had to intro- 
• duce such an order as would of itself constitute a Philosophy 
because it would represent the aerial dependence of all 
natural phenomena 9 

The first luminous conception which enabled Comte to 
discorer this order was the fondamentsl distribution of nil 
sciences into Abstract and Concrete. The abstract scionccH 
are those which treat of the elemental^ laws, or generjl 
facts, on which all the {larticalar facta depend: they are 
called abstract because in them the mind fixing itself solely 
on some elementary fact which it discovers under a grt'ai 
variety of phenomena, or complicated with other <‘lf?iii<>iit«rv 
fhets, abstracts this from all its surroundings, purifies it from 
all its variations, and considers it in itself. Thus all btslii-s 
whatever pnHient the elementaiy facts of Number, Form, nml 
•Movement; they present other facts bt>sides thes<% but th»-«ii- 
can be considered' apart, and fW>m them arise Algebnt, 
Geometry, and Mechanics. B(‘sidi>s Number, Fonn, nn<l 
'Movement, bodies prf>sent facts of Weight, TemiH'rutun-. 
Luminousness, Ac., which likewise ran be considenHl ajiurt. 
and Physics is the abstract science of these facts. Furtlmr 
we find bodies presenting fhets of combination and decom- 
position, and Chemistry results. Finally we find certiiin 
bodies presenting facts of growth, reproduction, and setiici- 
tion, and these facts we abstract in Biology. 

Whether there are elementary fhets capable of Iteint,' 
abstracted from social phenomena and yielding a SociuIo;;y 
may, for the present, be left in abeyance : the groups just 
indicated ore groups admitted ly every thinker. An att 4 ‘iitiv< ' 
consideration of them discloses that they embrace all tli* 
elementary facts "we have hitherto been at^ to abstract 
ooemicat phenomena ; and aO of tlmse w« have been able t« 
consider apart, as purs reJations without fefhrenoe to nnv 
special oecaskm, <nr any vaiiatioiis in the manifestation of tlic 
pbenomeiM. Thus the physical phenomena of t h fl in g bodies 
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Bje variable and complicated, bat the physical law is mTari> 
h ^Ia and simple : tibe cizcnmstanoes maj varf^ the heights 
maj differ, hnt the relation of the height fidlen through to 
the time of fiilling remains invariable. 

Not only do these groups comprise the whole of the 
elementary cosmical facts, but implicitly in these facts are 
comprised all the multiple and complex phenomena ranged 
under the concrete sciences, which treat of olgects as actually 
presented to us under* the conditions of time and space. 
Geology is a concrete science; so is Mineralogy; so is 
Botimy. Each deals with objects, not with abstract relations. 
TCiiaIi considers existences as determined by complex oon> 
ditions. The rock, the mineral, or the flower is considered 
as an object involving more or less of the elementary facts of 
Mathematics, Physics, C^heipistry, and Biology ; and only 
through the knowledge of these elementary facts can the 
objects be known except empirically. 

D'Alembert has noticed the paradox that * les notions les 
plus abstmtes, celles que le common des hommes regarde 
comme les plus inacoessibles, sont souvent celles qui portent 
uvec elles une plus grande Inmi^ ; robscnrit4 s’empare de 
nos idees a mesure que nous examinons dans un objet plus 
do propridi^ sensibles.** But the paradox disappears when 
we reflect that these abstract ideas express the elementary 
and constant relations of the complex and varistble phenomena. 
It is true that the discovery of these simple relations is a 
laborious task. At first man is obaervant only of particular 
phenomena in their isolation: he then begins to perceiv«^ 
their connexions; and finally decomposes them into their 
constant relations^ — this is the Inrth of Scienoe^ which only 
occupies itself with relations of succession and coefistenoe. 

Abstract Science then is the knowledge the riementaiy 
facts, or Laws of phenomena ; Ooncrete Sdienoe is the knowi 
ledge of olyeels as actoel combinations of these elmnents^ 
The one investigates etistenoe, the other indhridnals. *n||A 
abstract setenoea neesMMiiJj precede the ooncrete aojenoee 
A rfrrnjrr Iffn'— ilii 
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in dogamtio Tshie ; and thej auffioe to ftimiah a niiloaopliy, 
since they oompiise the elements of all speonlative knowledge 
in omnprising the elementaiy fhets of nniverssl existence. 

What is a law? what is an elementaij fact of existence? 
It is the invariable relation between two distinct phenomena, 
according to which one depends on the other ; the relation 
being invariable, the only variation which is possible is in 
the intmtritg of the phenomena or their direetum. Here 
therefore we have two distinct aspects of Nature : one 
which is inaccessible to hpman intervention, anconirullable 
by homan skill, a Fatality which most be accepted; and 
another which is accessible to human intervention, u 
Modifiability which enable us to convert the Fatality into u 
power for oar benefit. The Laws of Nature are iuimutabli*. 
But owing to this, the BBSultant^tbenoinena are so far modifi- 
able that their directions may bt> adaphnl to our service. 'Wc 
cannot create or destroy a particle of Matter, or a iiionient of 
Force; but we can so arrange Matter that tbc Force shall be fMir 
servant.* It is the veiy unchangeableucss of the Laws which 
renders their results modifiable. Because the courw; is un- 
swerving, it can be accurately measured, accurately fon'sifii. 
accurately directed. The phenomena are but combinutii>iis of 
elementary laws. Bach law prcsmrving its value under all cir- 
cumstanosa, never varying one iota, we know ptecistdy what 
will be ita value in oombination with other laws, ^e simplest 
illustration of this is the oompoaition of forces in Meclianies ; 
ammig the mors striking Ulastrafkms are the triumphs uf 
diaeov e ty on the one side, and of inventions on 

the other. Owing to this unehangeableaece, a mathematician 
working with symbols in his etndy omi tall the aetrtmomer to 
point hit tel ea o o pe ha nparticnlar dhreothm, and there for the 
firct tune will be eeen a plaaet which hes s revolution of K* ^ 
yeure 6 dnya^ and whkdi is twentjr'^ve linMi ae huge as our 
earth{ and the fastronomer, eonfidmit in the peevisioos of 
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diaooren what he is told will be diacoireied. Ihe 
under t*"**^" cireumstaoees siniilar phenomena wUl 
appear * carries with it tiie ocmaequehee that w^n the phe- 
nomena are different it is owinff to some difiSnenoe in the 
circumstaaoes. Not onlj so, but when the phenomena differ 
owing to an alteration in the circnmstanoes, there still exist 
the fixed relations between them ; thus proving that 

the variations have been variations in the combination of ele- 
mentaiy Laws, leaving these Laws unaltered. In other 
words, the Universe is governed by inunutaUe Laws, general 
facts which determine all particular facts ; and the Abstract 
Sciences are the registration of these general 'fiicts, as the 
Concrete Sciences are of the particular 6tctB. 

Although the division into Abstract and Concrete ScienoM, 
the latter depending on the finrmer, was of absolute impor- 
tance as a first step, there still remained the need of a 
classification of the Abstract Sciences themselves, if they were 
to yield a Doctrine ; and the execution of this difficult task 
displays the genius of Auguste Comte. But the operation 
seems so easy now it is accomplished, especially to those 
who have not long meditated on the nature of the fnoblem, 
that he rarely gains the credit which is his due. Any vulgar 
mariner can reach America alter Oolnmbna. 

The classification diflfers from all prerioos classifications, 
us that of Jussieu, in Botany, differed from thoee of Ltnnteus 
and Tonmefort, namely, in gnmnding ita divimotui on the 
natural distinctions prosonted by the pheweamaa, aot on any 
conception of aymmeliy or oo n v eni eoet It ia an ob j ec ti ve 
grouping, not a sulgeetiTe grovidng. The piineiple adopted 
is that which penaaatea the Fotitive Fhiloaopbj, naaaely, 
the principle of depeadenoa., The Oonotete SdaboM are 
separated from tho Abilraot Sde nc aa bocfijaw they 
])artiealar cases of tiw gadaial laws, and depead uptm ttaaou 

b like mann e r the AlMfinut aeieneeo fhetnoelvea are riHflnd 
a ■erul d M w U ie n e A n ^ * 
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(Mathematiog) standiiiE firsts and that which has phenomena 
Ithe least general and most complex (Sociology) standing last. 
Between these terms the sciences are so distributed that each 
serves as a necessary introduction to the comprehension of 
its successors, and each becomes an instrument of exploration 
taken up by the mind in traversing the field of philosophic 
investigation. Not only so, but because the series n^pre- 
sents the natural order it cannot anywhere lie inverted. 
Each science after the first, embraces phenomena whicli 
can only be explained by the laws of the science pn*. 
ceding it in addition to laws peculiarly its own. Thus 
the truths df Number are the most general trttths of »]] ; 
they are true of all things whatever: all things de|M‘i>d 
on them, but they depend on no prior conditions. A 
science of Number, i.«. Arithmetic and AJgt'bra. may thus 
be studied without reference to any other science. Next in 
order of generality and simplicity stand the truths of Form : 
Geometry presupposes the laws of Number, and must there- 
fore be studied with reference to them, but rcquin>s ti<> 
other aids. Then come the truths of Motion, which furni>li 
the science of Mechanics: here we find the oiwrution of 
the laws of Number and Form necessarily dett‘rminiiig 
the laws of Motion; so that while it is quite fimsiblc to 
study Algebra and Geometry in ignoranfw of Mt!chaiii<‘s. 
it is impossible* even to state the laws of Equilibriuin 
and Motion without involving the laws of Numbt'r iiml 
Form. The movement of a body oscillating ronnd a fixed 
point is determined by the form of that body ; bnt its ft>nn 
is independent of this movement. In Astronomy we have 
phenomena which depend on these jpreceding laws of Number, 
Form, and Motion, and besides these on the law of Gravi- 
tation, which law in no way affects the laws of 
matics. Physics sooceeds, ami pibsents ns witib phenonicim 
\rhieh depend on mathematioal laws and— inasmuch as nil 
terrestrial phenomena are affected by infineiioes derived from 
the heavenly bodies — cm aftrfinomioal laws. Chemistry pre- 
sents ns with phenomena of a peculiar kind, but these are 
all seen to be influenced by the law* of PliyMOs, Astaronomy, 
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]fathematic8» though they cannot in tom be said to 
influence these laws. Biology presents us with phenomena 
of Life, obviously dependent on laws of CHiemistry, 
Physics, Astronomy, and Mathematics, and obviously not in- 
fluencing these. Finally we have the laws of social existence, 
embracing the phenomena of human society (Sociology), and 
these clearly depend on the laws of organic life, and through 
them on the laws of inorganic nature, on the vital and 
physical conditions which alone permit society to exist and 
be developed. But just as it is impossible to deduce social 
phenomena from biological and physical laws alone, without 
the aid of laws peculiar to social existence, so is it impossible 
to deduce vital phenomena from chemical and physical laws, 
impossible to deduce chemical phenomena from physical and 
mathematical laws, and impossible to. deduce physical phe- 
nomena from matliematical laws alone * : thus each science 
adds its own peculiar group of laws to all those which 
precede it in the series, and each gathers up into its 'grasp 
the methods and results of all that have gone before it, serv- 
ing in turn as a stepping-stone to that which comes after it. 

Thus docs the series embrace all human knowledge t as 
regards the elementary laws of the world, man, and society. 
It represents both the objective dependence of the pheno- 
lueim, and the siibjective dependence of our means of 
knowing them. It constructs a series which makes all the 
separate sciences organic parts of one Science ; and it enables 
the several philosf^hies to yield a Doefrine which is, wlmt 
no other Doctrine has ever been, coextensive with hnnuui 
knowledge, and homogeneous throughout its whole extent : 
that is to say, while thecdogical and metaphysical systems 
have necessarily been oonstmeted oat of Iwtei^pgeneous 

* Imponibl* st prisnt, sad liMjr to w sis aodbr «»%• gestvslicos, sltbovgh 
s prophetic view disesras is tlw dfassst IM«m s rsdortion of all oDoaueal plwao* 
nu<iM to Meehaaiw ; thodoetriao of vitcaliosa will diea bo Uw Abotiact Seiaoea 
of which all oosoneal adascaa will ba tlw Cooentaa. * 

t la hia htar epemtatkau, Ooms sddad a setmitli acicaeo oader Ibo aaaw A 
Monle. ao p a m lm ka aSI[|aaS>Mtt(r frost Biolagjr aod Bocia h epr. Tina doas aai 
afli-ct tbo nIaaiileatiuB, haworw. 
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materials, and have either omitted eoientifio queetions, 
or else have been forced with them to admit the acien- 
tifio Method on which anawera conld be gained, this 
Doctrine treats all knowledge in one spirit, and views the 
whole Cosmos in one light. 

Exactly five-and-twenty years ' have passed since I first 
became acquainted with this serial arrangement of the 
sciences, and, dnring the interval, its value has been n*- 
peatedly tested in the oonrae of my researches boUi in 
Science and in the History of Science. Great as that vulu,- 
has been to me, I have several times felt my cunfidenct> in it 
faltering in the presence of facts t those hesitations, howt>ri>r. 
saccessivriy subsided, and left behind them an iticreasi'fl 
conviction of the importance of the classification. Tliih 
personal experience is not cited as an argument in favour of 
the series, but simply as an intimatifm to the earnest stu«lf>»t 
that he may expect to find doubts arising, and shtmld Ik' s1<>w 
to condemn it directly it seems imperfect. Only a long apjili- 
cation of it will enable him thoroughly to appreoiab' its valu>- 
and to set aside o«>rtaSn superficial objections. As to the 
adverse criticisms of it which have been publishe<l, thoMo at 
least which have fallen in my way, I cannot oouAsss tltat snr 
of my hesitations came from them. Tlie critics Imvc not taken 
the trouble to master the principles of tho classification ; imt 
one of them seems to have ctmsidered what the object wa«. 
nor bow snch an object constituted an intsgral part «>r the 
Positive Philosophy. Usually they apeak of it as if it wen- 
a more w less ingenious arrangement, of no great moment 
in itself, snd easily replaced by some other ingenious scheme. 
Of its vital importance in the study of Scienoe, and in His- 
tory, no suspicion is felt. I except, in some degree, Mr. 
Herheri Spencer, thoa^ he also seeini to have nusai>i>r'-' 
bended the spirit and aim of the eherificiation, which bt? 
attacked. with^his venal vigoar and acumen in a lumarkulilo 
essay o|i the *beneeis of Soienoe^** not, I think, with 0iiccc.«s: 
end his iII<«iooeee appease in eteo ng e r relief in the dassifit^"- 
• evaacss: Aw»s, anna tMA 
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tion which he proposes as a sabstitote.* M. Littr4 hse 
and satisfitotorily refoted his criticisms, t and lir. 
] yrill remarks that *after giving to his animadversions tiie 
respectfiil attention due to all that comes from Mr. Bpencmr, 
we cannot find that he has made out any case. It is always 
easy to fault with a classification. There are a hundred 
possible ways of arranpng any set of objects, and something 
may almost always be said against the best, and in &vonr of 
the worst of them. But the merits of a classification depend 
on the purposes to which it is instrumental. We have shown 
the pnrposes for which M. Ck>mte’s classification is intended. 
Mr. Spencer has not shown that it is ill-adapted to those 
purposes ; and we cannot perceive that his own answers any 
ends equiUly important. His chief objection is that tim 
more special sciences need the truths of the more general 
ones, the latter also need some of those of the former, and 
have at times been stopped in their progress by the imperfect 
state of tlie sciences which follow long after them in M. 
Comte's scale ; so that the dependence being mutual, there is 
a romtctisMs, but not an ascending s&le or hierarchy of the 
sciences. That the eariier sciences derive help from the 
later is undoubtedly true ; it is part of M. Comte's theory, 
and amply exemplified in the details of his work.t When 
he affirms that one science histmically precedes another^ he 
does not mean that tiie perfection of the first precedes the 

* OoMUkmHtm tf Stiatt**, ISM. 

t Oomtt *t U mtttffUt BtmUm, chap. vi. 

1 Mr. Mn.!. sncht hn* have the cspliat Isagsacn of CVaim is intro. 

(Wing hi* dawiScnlMa : * Bn tEcC non ocnlMiMnt kn Simtwo pnitM do (lia«|ne 
Kirntw qn’on Mt condnit A nipnnr dano fardro dtfmatifm m aont, on rlolHA. 
dWloppiM ointnllnaAnoM at oooo riaSnoaeo ko nnoo doo aotm, eo (jni undioit 
A fairr prAfAior rordm AMorignt; bmio oa wiaridAinot, dano mm wiaiMibte, la 
tdketif daraapcitlnaMin, an voit d* ploa ^a» laadiWtrniraariaMwa 

q'u k profciAa d« adaaew at aon die aita^ont dtpaadn'lw aaa dlaiwtmi, par 
dianombinbko iniaoMao rldpNqMo. at anla to(tt oat AlA teoilMM SAo aa dA. 
vcl^pmioat gAaAnI da la aadilA honaJaa.* PUmfik L SI; aad a 

htUcftirtliaroaha adda that ao lAaialiMiriBa can b* ligiwnady eeoi— mMo vWr 
hittorical dovalopaMak *nfrat«Aohar oanla M aB t goHm UL iMaasriiilaMt a’ait 
lien **>wn(r«iaastaasaoaeMttoasaBMiArislMMda^MMaaMBaa.* Oaam.Mi. 

ia. 41. 
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hmnbleat oommencement of those which follow. Mr. Spcmcer 
does not distinguish between the empirical stage of the culti. 
ration c^a branch of knowledge, and the scientific stage.* 
Neither M. Littr^ nor Mr. Mill has noticed the initial 
principle of Mr. Spencer’s criticism, which is that of tlu> 
rejection of all distribution of the sciences into a scries. * Dii] 
we believe a serial arrangement possible,* he says, ‘ that of’ 
M. Comte would certainly be the one we should adopt.* But 
he dissents from the conception. ' There is no one ratumnl 
order among a host of possiUe systems. There is no tru<- 
JitiatioH of the sciences. The whole hypothesis is fniiduineii- 
*^ally false : indeed, it needs but a glance at its f>rigin t4> 
at once how baseless it is. Wliy a •erita't What reusun 
can we have to suppose tliat the sciences mlniit of a litunr 
arrangement? \Vhereis our warrant for assuining tluit-thco* 
is some nteetMtitm in which they can be placed ? There i.> 
no roasou ; no warrant.** 

No reason ? The best of reasoiu ! No warrant ? Th*- 
strongest warrant.' The reason for supposing that the 
sciences admit of a linear arrangement m ilie fact that thr 
corres|>onding phenomena admit of it; the de{)endcnc«> of 
physical laws on the mathematical, and of cheiniral luws on 
the physical, and of biological laws on the chemit'al, is not u 
figment of Comte's, but an observed fact. As Bichiit says of 
his own classification of the tissues, * e'est la nature, et non 
la science, qui a tir6 une ligne d« d^mardhtion entn? (>ux.' 
And the warrant for aasoming that there is some sum-ssion 
in which the sciences can be placed, is that the effective stuJr 
of these scienoes demands such a succession as the one eom'- 
spondittg to the successive complexity of the phenoineiia. 
It is quite true, and no one was more alive to it tliuu 
Comte, that all the setenoes are interwoven, and that tin' 
higheet seeks aid in the lowest} hot beeanae of this arc w. t< 
rqject the immense speeolattve aaslslnnoeof s aerial snuri;:<'' 
meat ? Mr. Bpenoer arica, why b a seriea ne ces s ar y? h is 
neccsaaiy on gronnda rimilar to those arhieh require that du* 
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yarioos tratlis oonstitating a science dioold be sysiematicalljr 
co-oidinated, although in nature the phenomena are inter- 
mingled. That daaaification of ideas which transforms Com- 
mon Knowledge into Science, arranging the phenomena in 
the order of their dependence, and bringing the particular 
imder the general relatious, which malces the heterogeneous 
parts assume a homogeneous unity, — must also be performed 
for the several sciences. And this operation Comte has 
effected. No one else has done it. 

Because the hierarchy of the sciences is an integral part 
of the Positive Philosophy it has claimed this somewha^ 
lengthy notice, which is still, however, too brief except as a 
general indication. We must now pass to another integral 
part of the doctrine, namely, the creation of a new scienoe,i 
Sociology, which was rendered poaaible by Comte’s discovery* 
of the Law of Evolution. 

The necessity of reducing social phenomena to scientific 
Method had long been felt. Thu daily increasing disregard 
for theological and metaphysical habits of thought, and the 
growing conviction that the Method which had been proved 
BO brilliantly successftil in explaining cosmical phenomena 
ought also to be applied to social phenomena, received 
a further impulse when the idea became general that social 
l)henomena were in realify subject to Law, and consequently 
were as capable of scientific investigatioD as all other pheno- 
mena, only far more complicated and diSoult. Bnt it is one 
thing to conceive generally that social seienoe is possible, 
another thing to create the seienoe. Mr. Mill holds that 
Comte first made the creation of this acienoe poeailile, but 
deniee that he created it ; aa I ahall pieaently have to urge 
Comte’s claim, I will botxew his aritie*e expoaitkm x»f what 
he aooepta : — 

’ The Method proper to flw Soianoeof Sodelymnat be, in 
Bubstanoe, the same as in aO other edenoea $ IfuB inteMoga- 
tion and intuprelaiioai of eaporienca, by the twofold proeaat* 
of Induction and Deduction. But its mode of praotiahn 

VOL. II. . . 
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these i^Mrations has featoies <if peoaliarity. In general. 
Induction Ibmiahes to science the laws of the elemental^ 
facts, from which, when known, those of the complex combi- 
nations are thought out deductively : specific observation of 
complex phsBnomena yields no general laws, or only empirical 
ones ; its scientific Ihnction is to verifr the laws obtained bv 
deduction. This mode of philosophizing is not adequate to 
the exigencies of sociological investigation. In social 
phfenomena the elcmentaiy facts are feelings and actioiiK, 
and the laws of these are the laws of human nature, s(K.‘iiil 
^acts being the results of human acts and situations. Sin(>(>, 
then, the plusnomena of man in society result from Iuh 
nature as an individua] being, it might be thought that the 
proper mode of constructing a positive ikicial Bcienoe ninst 
be by deducing it from the general laws of human natiin*. 
using the fiicts of history merely for verification. 8iic)i, 
accordingly, has been the conception of social sciciic<‘ hv 
many of those who have endeavoured to render it jKwitivc. 
particularly by the school of Bentham. M. Comte considers 
this as an error. We may, he says, draw from the nnircrsul 
laws of human nature some conclusions (though even tti>*sc. 
we think, rather precarious) concerning the very earliest 
stages of human progress, of which there are either no. or 
very imperfect, historical records. But as socictr priK-mls 
in its devekiMnent, its pbmnomoia qre determined, nion> and 
nuMie, not hy the simple tendencies of universal huumn 
nature, but by the aocumnlatod influence of poet geiicmtK>ns 
over the p rc e cn t. The human beinge themselves, on the 
laws of whoee nature the fhete of history depend, arc not 
afaetinaei or universal hut historical human beings, already 
■h^ied, and made what they are, by human society, 
being the eaee, no powers of deduction could enshU any otk 
starting from thejMtu conoeptioii of the Being Man, plan t'd 
in a world eneh m theeerth nmy have been before tlic « <>m- 
menoement of hnsua aigeney, to prsdiet and calculate the 
phnsifnnene of hie devdopaMn* sneh ee thqy have in 
proved. If the Amts at hialoty, eoapirieBlly oonstderod, ba< 
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not given rise to any generaJlzatians, a dednctave stndj of 
Tilutftty could never hare reached higher than more or lem 
plausible con^eetiire. Bj good fortune (for the case might 
easily have been otherwise} the history of our species, looked 
at as a comprehensive whole, does eahibit a determinate 
course, a certain order of development: though history alone 
cannot prove this to' be a necessary law, as distingnished 
from a temporary accident. Here, iherefore, be^^ the 
oQice of Biology (or, as we should say, of Psydiok^) in the 
social science. The universal laws of human nature are part 
of the data of somology, but in using them we must reverse 
the method of the deductive physical sciences : for while, in 
these, specific experience commonly serves to verify laws 
arrived at by deduction, in sociology it is specific experience 
which suggests the laws, and deduction which verifies Hiem. 
If a soi‘ioiogical theory, collected from historical evidence, 
contradicts the eataUiahed general laws of human nature ; if 
(to :ise M. Comte’s instaners) it implies, in the mass of man- 
kind, any veiy decided natural bent, either in a good or in a 
bad direction ; if it supposes Uut the reason, in average 
human beings, predominates over the derirea, or the dirifl- 
tcrested desires over the personal; we may know that history 
hiis been misinterpreted, and that the theory is false. On 
the other hand, if laws of social phanomena, em^rically 
generalised from history, can when once snggeated be alBliated 
to the known laws of human nature; if the directioD actual! j 
taken by the developments and changes of hnssan aoeiefy, 
can be seen to be sndi as tiro properties of man and of his 
dwelUng-placa mado antaeedernUy probable, the empirieal 
gcnnsliiatioiis are r ai s ed into poeitiva laws, and Sochdogy 
becomes a tritmip. 

*Koch has been said andwrillMi lur oentfries past, by Hw 
practical or empirkal aehooi of pcditioiaiia, in oondnmnatiiin 
of theories frmnded on iwtugh il M of Iwwm* mfrii withoiit 
aa hiriorioal rnTtf^^Lriat., in W 

aocoemfhlly mtelkitoa on tim pnibliealiote. M wo know 

°o*My<hiripmwho»hiiboalLOoM>o>hadpenotwledte<h» 

m m t 
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philosophy of the matter, and placed the necessity of histo- 
ric studies as the foundation of sociological speculation on 
the true footing. From this time any political thinker who 
fiuBcies himself able to dispense with a connected view of the 
great fimts' of history, •as a chain of canses and effects, must 
be regarded as below the level of the age ; while the vnlgnr 
mode of using history, by looking in it* for parallel cases, as 
if any cases were parallel, or as if a single instance, or even 
many instances not compared axrd analysed, could reveal u 
law, will be more than ever, and irrevocably, discredited. 

. * The inversion of the ordinary relation between DiMliirtion 
and Induction is not the only point in which, according t.o 
M. Comte, the Method proper to Sociology differs froiii that 
of the sciences of inorganic nature. The coinmuu order of 
science proceeds ftoni the details to the whole. The inethiMl 
of Sociology should proceed from the whole to the detailn. 
There is no universal principle for the tinier of study, hut that 
of proceeding from the known to the nnkuuwn ; fttiding <>nr 
way to the facts at Whatever point is moat tipen to our oIimt- 
vation. In the phenomena of the social state, the colU><>tiv<- 
phsenomenon is more accessible to ns than Uie fsirts of whirh 
it is composed. This is already, in a great degnn*, trui' i>f 
the mere animal body. It ia essential to the idea of an 
organism, and it is even more true of the social organixiu 
than of the individual. The state of every part of the social 
whole at any time is intimately connected with the i‘oiiteiii- 
poraaeous state of all the others. Religions belief, pliilof«o]»hv, 
■denoe, the fine arte, the indostriaJ arts, commerce, naviga- 
tion, govenunent, all are in cloae mutnol dependence on one 
anotbmr, ineonracli that when any considerable change takes 
jdace in one, we may know that a parallel change in all tie- 
others hae preceded orwill follow it. The progress of lax i'-iy 
from one geneml elate to anothw ie not an aggregate «l 
partial dmi^pee, but tiie prodnei of a eingle impulae, netin;r 
throngli all the partial ageneie% and eaa therefrue be most 
eaaily tamed by etodying them togethar. Could it even be 
detected in them eeparately, ito tme natiue could not be on- 
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dentood except e x a minin g them in the msemhle. In 
construciiiigf therefore, a theory of sodety, all the ^ifBeTcnt 
aepeots of the eocial organization mnat he taken into con- 
sideration at once.* 

# * * * 

* There is one more point in the general philosophy of 
sociology requiring notice. Social phsenqpiena, like all 
others, present two aspects, the statical, and the dynamical ; 
the phmnomena of eqnilibrium, and those of motion. The 
statical aspect is that of the laws of social existence, con- 
sidered abstractedly from progress, and confined to what is 
common to the progressire and the stationary state. The 
dynamical aspect is that of social progress. The statics of 
society is the study of the conditions of existence and perma- 
nence of the social state. The dynamics studies the laws 
of its evolution. The first is the theory of the eoMscnsas, or 
interdependence of social phsenomena. The second is the 
thcoiy of their filiation. 

* The first division M. Corote, in his great work, treats in a 
much more summary manner than the second ; and it forms, 
to our thinking, the weakest part of the treatise. He can 
hardly have seemed even to himself to have originated, in the 
statics of society, anything new,* unless his revival of the 
Catholic idea of a Spiritnal Power may be so considered. 
The remainder, with the exception of detached thoughts, in 
which even his feeblest {nodootions are always rich, is trite, 
wliile in our judgment fer from being ahvays true.* 

Passing from the oonsiderstion of Social Statics to SodaL 
Dynamics, Mr. Mill oonrinnes t 

* Two questions meet ns at the outset t fe there a natuml 
evolution in human aflhirsP and is that evnintiaii an im* 

* •Iiid>wlhi««hiaitoW<lwB W s t S K #ao<i«la|ydo— SBtw f mitstfcfai tiw a dl 

tbv aewiio,: OB **- timmij. iM.hi ■ ntwinisl smlt*. sijsmlj flmlsiii ilai 

thr »«) fMBdtr or it AiieoiH Iv tW tlaaqr «r iha vssdtttkm mdsl 
cxMoim ««• ouriod m fw tnvsills o irthrtisB m wm BowOli is tiw Shsmoi 

pOonUo to unOMiaf- «n UaSk Aa - ^.1- — ■ «- -» - * ■» * 
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provement? M. Comte xeeolree them both in the afllrmative 
b^ the same answer. The natnral progress of society consists 
in the gnmth of our human attributes, oomparativelj to our 
animal and our purely oiganic ones : the progress of our 
humanity towards an ascendency over our animality, ever 
more nearly ajproached though incapable of being completely 
realiied. Thia is the character and tendency of human 
derelopment, or of what is called civilisation: and tha obli- 
gaticm of seconding this movement — of working in the direc- 
tion of it — is the nearest aj^imadi which M. Comte makes in 
this treatise to a general principle at standard of morality. 

*But as onr more eminent, and peculiarly human, facnltios 
are of varions orders, moral, intellectnal, and awthetic, flic 
question |n*esents itself, is there any one of these whose dc- 
vekqiment is the predominant agency in the evointion of our 
species? According to M. Comte, the main agent in th«> 
progress of mankind is their intellectual development. Not 
because the intellectual is tlie most powerful part of onr 
nature, for, limited td its inherent strength, it is one of th<> 
weakest : but becanse it is the guiding part, and acts not 
with its own strength alone, but with the united force of nil 
parts of our nature which it can draw after it. In a scHnnl 
state the feeUngs and propensities cannot art with their full 
power, in a determinate direction, unless the specnlatirc in- 
tellect places itself at their head. The passions arc, in the 
’individual man, a more energetic power than a mere intclhi - 
tnal convietkm ; but the passions tend todivide, not to nnitc. 
m a nkin d : it is only by a common belief that passions an* 
brought to work tr^pether, and become a collective fon c 
instead of fbrsec ncutrelisiag one another. Our int*dlip‘U(‘<* 
Is first awsfceoed hj the stimulus of onr aaimsl wants and of 
onr stronger and ooarssr desires; and these fenra long tim* 
ahqpst e^mlasirely dst c r m iaa tha dinotioii in which om 
intaUigenee shall work: but onoe luused to activity, it 
Bswimse same and amire the miimemsnt of tbs opsratioiis 
ct wfaieh sinmger hnpnleoe ata the pro mp t e r s , and oonstrain« 
them to finllow its load, not Ity its own strength, but because 
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in ibe p]»J of antagonustie foroeB, iiie pstih it points <mt is 
(in phrueology) the ditection ot least resiataaee. 

personal interests and feelings, in the social state, can ciflj 
obtain the of satiafiMrtaon bymeansof co-opimtion, 

and the necessary condition of co-operation is a common 
belief. All htunan society, consequently, is grounded cm a 
system of ftindamental opinions, which only the specolatiTe 
faculty can proride, and which, when prorided, directs our 
other impulses in their mode of seeking their gratification. 
And hence the history of opinions, and of the speeulatire 
faculty, has always been the leading element in the history 
of mankind.* 

Here we come upon the famous lot det IroMMo which has 
been received with great opposition from theologians and 
metaphysicians, whose modes of thought it sets aside as 
unfit for modem use ; nor has it received an open welcome 
from men of science, whom, at first sight, it would seem 
most to flatter. The opposition of all the teachers now 
living, though it would retard, could not uHimately prevent, 
the reception of a law. If, therefore, Ckimte has really dis- 
covered a law — aa many of us firmly believe — its acceptance 
is only a question of time. 1 merdy note two general 
sources of the cqtposition of scientific mas, both of them 
evils of our present condition to which Comte has frequdtotly 
called attention : first, the npe et a l <^ of most men of acienoe, 
and the absence d large philosophical or general viewsf 
secondly, the patdkwork of ofunion eommonl^ held by them 
is fomM of looae floating notions of metaphysics side by 
side with theologicsl dogsaaa and indnetive generalisations, 
BO that many a mind whidi has disearded thaologieal and 
metaphysual arpianationa of phydcal and even kaologioal 
phenomena, readmHa Hkttm Into nydbology or Bocdology. 
To these oanaea of oppodlhMi mmt also be*added thelhynae 
men permit thnwiaelves of prcmonioiw coiiflltBtiy cm fWik 
tions they hsre noilalMB the prslimmeiy tranMa-of undss 
standing. Two thiid aof the olf j to t to n a n rgad agrinat flUfllwr 
of the three stagii are haeed on a vadkal ajMfpedHMifln 
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of it ; And there is something quite oomie in the gravity with 
which these misoonoeptions are advanced. Non ragioniatn 
di lor. 

TheIGsw does not assert that at distinct historical pcrioclg 
men were successively in each of the three stages, that there 
was a time when a nation or even a tribe was exclusively 
theological, exclusively metaphysical, or exclusively positive; 
it asserts that every class of conceptions man fraiqps n*. 
specting the world, himself, and society, must puss throu;r]j 
three stages, with varying velocity under varioiu sttciul 
conditions, but in unvarying order. Any one individual 
mind, inheriting the results of preceding generations, muv 
indeed commence its thinking on some S|)ecial topic, without 
being forced to pass thnmgh the stagiw which its prrslc- 
cessors have passed through ; but every class of c*on<*«>ptioiiK 
most pass through the stages, and every individual iiiiiul 
must more or hws rapidly, in the conrse of its evolution from 
infiuivy to maturity, pass through them. These necetwirr 
stages Comte nam^ the theologiciU, the metaphysiciil, ami 
the positive. Mr. Mill srrggests, as less ambiguomt. tli<> 
terms volitional, abstractiorial, and experiential. Tlie 
is the sjiontaneons tuid primitive conditiim of th« night ; tla* 
second is a transition to the third, which is final. 

AU men are agreed, in these days, tliat itiitl knowIf<l;^> 
most be founded on observation. But no science could lunv 
^ts origin in simple observigtion alone; for if, on the one 
hand, all theories murg be founded on observation, on tin* 
otl^, it is equally necessary to hove some sort of thcorr 
befinw we addiees onnelvca to the task of stimdy olMerv:i- 
tkw. If, in oonlewplivdiig phenomena, we do not conwvt 
then by some principle, it would not only be impossibi** f<>r 
us to oombine our isola t ed o bse r vations, and consequent 
to draw Mj benefit from them i but we ehould also be iinaMc 
even to retain themi, nad most ft uqn entiy the important fm tii 
woold remain uniimnoefred. W« are eoneeqnently fon’iNl to 

theorise, Atheorymaecemaiy toobeerfation,ai»dacurri-d 

theoiy ta oocsoei ohsenratioa. 
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This double neoessii^ imposed upon the mind — of oboer> 
ration the formation of a theory, and of a theory for the 
practice of observation — ^wonld hare caused it to move in a 
circle if nature had not fortunately provided an outlet in 
the spontaneous actirily of the mind. Owing to this ac- 
tivity, it begins by assuming a canse, which it seeks outside 
the phenomena, Le. a supernatural canse. As man is con- 
scious that he acts according as he wills so he naturally 
concludes that eveiything acts in accordance with some will. 

The spontaneous tendency is to animate the external- 
world, because, since knowledge can* only proceed from what 
is already knovm, the analogies suggested by consciousness 
ore inevitably the first explanations of cosmical pheno- 
mena. This is the state of Fetichiam: a state still to be 
noticed among children and savages. It passes by insen- 
sible degrees into Polytheism, and that again by a supreme 
effort of abstraction is replaced by Monotheism. 

The second, or metaphysical, stage was a transition from 
this primitive to the final stage of positivism. It replaced 
the irMpematura] agent of the theological conception by a 
natorol agent inherent in the objects themselves. It re- 
jilaccd the variable action of a wSl for the invariable action 
of an emetiltdf eawss. In lieu of deities, it imagmed entities. 

Criticism subsequently disoovered that these entities were 
simply personified abshactHMis. They then foil into such 
discredit that nowadays there may be smne difficnlty in 
comprehending how men of keen and medita ti ve intellects 
could ever have mistaken ahstracUona fin* renl existences 
capable of causing all the ehanges observed; yet nothing 
is more certain, and thki Histoty has exhibited abundant 
examples of it. Not oi4y eo^ bet many modems irbo find 
it difficult to conceive that the g r eet minds of the past 
could so for oonfouBd. the Tsmnr they ‘gave to oerteia 
classes of fiuste with the nmntial cenaee of the hcte them- 
selves — could tely on aa eipheuitawr wfakh was ia tmllt 
only a restetemettfe ef the to be emiM 

PHssionate^ meiatoia that m ead above the 
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animfcli^ whidi tb^ M>w, there existed aa aniTereal Ani- 
mal, whidi they did not see, and that this Animal was the 
reality of which the individual animals were the passing 
shadows — ^manj modems who find this diflScult to conooivu 
are themselves so wedded to similar abstractions (that of a 
Tital iMnciple, for example) that they despise you as ‘ shal- 
low,* or declaim against you as ' materialistic,* if yon tliink 
otherwise. 

In the final, or positive, stage, the mind relinquishos 
attempts to penetrate to the essence of things, to tnuiscf'inl 
the sphere of Experience, and pass into that of caiim's, first 
or final. Its aim is to explain the Aow, and leave uiicx. 
plored the tr^. It desires to establisli by ubst>rvati«>ii an<] 
induction the Laws, or constant ntlaiions, and resigns itsolt 
to ignorance of the Agents. 

One illustration most stiflioe here.* Men fonnerlr )>•- 
lieved, according to Oersted, that Basilisks lived in 
whichhad long been shut up ; they were invisible, and wIimiu- 
soever they looked upon died. This is a typical specuifii 
the theological mode of explanatitm. 1 am not aware wha! 
metaph}*aical one replaced it, but in the si>irit of that incth-Hl 
1 will suggest the following t Olhtri/y. when foug |H‘nt n|>. i- 
inimicsl to Idfe. The positive explanation, si!v>king in tit.- 
known pro p e r t i es of things, discovers a deleteri«>iis 
whose weight causes it to aoeumulate in low places iiiil<-»> 
driven asray by supplies of fiuah air, and this gas is a ix-if -n 
to anyosie who fasmitlies it. 

Tlie theolo g ical system arrived at the highest perfect i.>n i t' 
which it is capable when at subetituted the providential 
aotioo of a aingle Being tor the vuried opwatiotis of tin- 
anmetooi dinnitfas which had been before imagined. In 
aaaie way, in the last atafe of the melaphyatoal eystem. »<■ » 
enfastitiite ooo grant BMIty (Ifntnre) na the cause all 
phanam ana in a t aa d «f tite mu lti tnd e oif Malitkm at first auj*- 
poaad. In tite* aanw wny, agnin, the nitimate peafoition of 

i* can 'O't’' 


* Is ay 


ss drUbth, ff. M-H, dw k« sf Iks tfciwi 
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the poeitiTe qrrtent wonld be to g op re eo at all phenomena ae 
partioiilar aapeets of a aingle general Ihet — and to this the 
moleonlar theory aeema now rapidly tending. 

/^ tkeir thia brief indication of the law, we may resume Mr. 
Mill’s exposition : — 

‘ The passage of mankind through these stages, including 
the sucoessire modifications of the thecdogical conception by 
the rising infiuence of the other two, is, to M. Comte’s mind, 
the most decisive fiiet in the evolution of humanity. Simul- 
taneously, however, there has been going on thronghont 
history a parallel movement in the purely temporal depart- 
ment of tilings, consisting of the gradual decline of the 
military mode of life (originally the chief occupation of all 
freemen) and its reidacement by the industrial. M. Comte 
maintains that there is a necessary connexion and interde- 
pendence between this historical sequence and the other; 
and he easily shows that the progress of industry and that 
of positive science are correlative; man’s power to niodiiy 
the facts of natdre evidently depending on the knowledge be 
has acquired of their laws. We do not think him equally 
successful in showing a natural connexion between the 
theological mode of thoa|^t and the military S3rstem of 
WK-iety : but since they both belong to the same age of the 
world — since each is, in itself^ niUural and inevitable, nuid 
they are together modified and together aadermined by the 
same cause, the pr og roes of ecienoe and indnstry, M. Comte 
is justified in considering them as linked together, and the 
movement by whidi mankind eme r g e ftom tiiem as a sin^ . 
evolution. 

’These propositions having been laid down aa the first 
prindplea fodal dynamioa, M, Ooaate pcoeeeds Jto verify 
and apply them by a o on naete d view of univeiael hiatocy. 
This survey neariy fiUa two large volmnas; above a tUrd of 
the wDrk,.in all of wbldi is snarnnly a " r**— *>» Muifc 

^ not add aa idifb Wo ragnid it aa by Sr bis gteake^ 
achievement^ aseepibia lovirwof tba aaiaMea,Mid baaowa 
^peete nqii aliarilig qpgi «baa tta*. Wo viiah lb w«o 
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practioaUe in the compass of an essay like the present to give 
even a fiunt conception of the extraordinary merits of this 
historical analysis. It must be read to be appreciated. 
Whoeyer disbelieves that the philosophy of history can be 
made a science should suspend his judgment until he has 
read these volumes of M. Comte. We do not affirm that 
they would certainly change his opinion ; but we would 
strongly advise him to give them a chance.’ 

It is now needful to consider whether Comte may right- 
fully be claimed as having created Social Science, or only, as 
Mr. Mill thinks, having rendered such a creation possible. 
To do this, we roust first settle what is meant by the crcatinn 
of a science. There is, I believe, only a difference in tenns 
lietween Mr. Mill's position and my own ; he would say that 
the defects in Comte's construction prevent it from btdng 
accepted as la science, though the route is o{)encd for future 
investigators, and much of the country is mapped out. 
Admitting the defects to be as great as he supposes, though 
I think on some points a good defence may be nude, I 
should only look on these os defects. No science is perfect, 
and the last and most complex of them all is, of course, the 
most defective of them ail. What we have to consider is 
whether it is a science, and whether it is in such condition 
that, like all other sciences, it may indefinitely advance. We 
have seen that in the absence of Sociology the creation of the 
Positive IHulosophy would have been impossible, since, tlien, 
all phenomena would not have been embraced ; we have s«'eii 
further that it was not only necessary that social pheiinnionu 
should be included with cosmical phenomena in the Doctrine, 
but that these social phenomena should disclose their ele- 
mentary lam, in other words, that Sociology should not onK' 
be a science but an Abstract Science. I will now endeavour 
to show that Oomte transfinmed what before was Conunon 
Knowledge in^ Science, separated its eto mo n ts ftom those ol 
otiier. sciences, and p re s e nted the Ahstraet Sdenoe of social 
existence dahning its ]^ace in the hianurefaj* 

Others hefbra Cmnte, as Mr. Mill mnsila^ had a fiill 
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conviotioii that social phenomena conform to invariable laws, 
and bj discarding all theological and metaphysical explana- 
tions had adopted the positive attitade. Granted ; but the 
positive attitade is not enough for Science ; and no one will 
venture to assert that Montesquieu, Macchiavelli, Adam 
Smith, Bentham, or the political economists, had discovered 
the fundamental laws which constitute the science. They 
not even distinctly conceived how the science itself 
should be distributed into statical and dynamical laws, the 
statical derived from Biology, the dynamical from History^ 
They made several empirical generalisations, valuable as 
such, but no attempt to organise these into a science. 

The universal mistake of social speculators was an- attempt 
to deduce the phenomena from the laws of * human nature,^ 
i.e. to make collective phenomena the simple consequences 
of laws of the individual. Setting aside the metaphysical 
conceptions which were thus made a basis of deduction, and 
assuming that the true biological laws had been discovered 
and applied, we should still perceive that frilure was in- 
evitable, because social laws are not directly reducible to 
Biology. As Comte in one of his earliest publications re- 
marks on thb very point : — 

‘ Sans donte, les ph^nomihies coUectilk de Tesp^ humaine 
reconnaissent pour demi^ cause, conune see pbeuom^hes 
imlividuels, la nature sp^iale de son organisation. Mais 
r«‘tat de la civilisation humaine k chaqne g^n^ration ne 
depend immMiatement que de odni de la gdn^ration pr4- 
cedente, et ne produit inunfrUatement qtie oeloi de la sni- 
vante. H eat pooaible de smvre, avee touts la precision 
snfBsante, oet enehalnement d paitir de l*origine, en ne liant 
d’une manihre directe chaqpie terms qa*aa pxdeddent et an 
suivant. II seralt, an oontraire, abeolmnent an-deesna dea 
forces de notre eqirit de nttadier on tenoae qn^oonque de la 
s^rie an point de df^wt en aom’^iipaiit tonteg lea 

relations intemi<Mnh«e a .*t error is as g r e a t at lliat* 

of a phyriologiat ulm ahonld attempt to dedooe tfie stete of 

* Coins: iWlii|st IMMia /T. Ansadte, a IM; ass^alts tW |aM«w 
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manliood &om that of infimoy, without taking that of 
pnbeiij into account. 

Not only did CSomte ace how social phenomena we» to be 
distributed and studied in order to form a science ; he saw 
the decisive point of separation between these and other 
phenomena which rendered the constitution of a separate 
science loeoesaary. IVeciaely as Physics must be separated 
from Mathematics, because no extension of mathematical 
laws alone will suffice to explain physical phenomena ; pre- 
cisely as Chenustiy most be separated from Physics, because 
in chemical phenomena there is, over and above the physical 
laws, the addition of laws of molecular affinity ; precisely as 
Biology must be separated fifmn Chemistiy and Physics, 
because by no extension of physical and chemical laws can 
we deduce the special laws of organic life : so in like 
manner must Sociology be separated from Biolog}% l>ecaiiHc. 
over and above the 'phenomena of human nature, exhibited 
in the species, there is the important series of phenonicim 
due to the eoUectire activities of the race. History modifies 
the race. 

By this conception Sociology was rendered possible, but 
not by this alone was the science constituted. Had Comte 
done no more t ha n this, he would have held an analugnus 
position to that of a biologist whom, before Bich&t, wc will 
imagine to have e<moeived that Biology could be rescued 
from Theology and Metaphysics, and constituted as a scieuco, 
if Life were reduced to the elementary properties inherent in 
mrganic tissues. Obviously this would only have been one 
step towards the stduiion of the problem ; the next step 
would have presented immense difficulties; it would havt* 
been to determine specificalfy what those properties wert* 
which the several tissues specially manifested. In lik*- 
man n er , Comte^ having oonoehned that the ecrilective pheno- 
memt of History must be separated team the individual 
phenomena of Biology, and having withdrawn them from the 
rtgmeif of voUUtm, to place them under the rogmeff of law, 
riiowi^ that they depended on oenditkm inherent in the 
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gucoeaaiTe stages of society, and not on providential inter- 
ventions, first made a science of History possible, and next 
oonstitnted it by discovering the fondamental law of evolution. 

In order that the science should be constituted, the par- 
ticular phenomena had to disclose their laws ; and in order 
♦Vm-t it should be an Abstract Science, it was necessary tbn-f. 
they should disdose their elementary laws. Othennsewe 
might have had a History of some particular people, but not 
a science of universal History, an Abstract Science, the laws 
of which would be rigorously applicable to all nations and all 
times, just as the laws of Biology are applicable ii^ all climates 
and in all branches of the organic series. 

Mr. Mill’s statement of what constitutes a science is aU 
that Comte’s disciples require, namely, * discovering or proving* 
tififl pursuing to their consequences those of its truths which 
are fit to fonn the coimecting links among the rest ; truths 
which are to it what the law of gravitation is to astronomy, 
and what the elementary properties of tissues are to phy- 
siology.’ And this we believe the law of the three stages is 
to Sociology. Mr. Mill accepts that law ; and therefore it u 
that 1 venture to intimate that his doubts respecting Comte's 
claim may be mainly a question of terms. Those — an^ they 
are the minority— who refuse to accept the law may con- 
sistently reject the claim. I cannot here i^ord the space 
for a discussion of their objections, but content myself with 
saying that it is a law of JSistoiy, and must be verified in 
History ; it cannot even be compreh e nded, much less refuted, 
through subjective experience. Whoever will take the trouble 
to understand its meaning, and follow Ocmite’s exemplification 
of it throughout History, willseehow the snperfieial objections 
to it all diaa^war, as they disappear before the lasw ft gravi- 
tation, which likewise needed an extensive and persistent 
verificatkm before its tmtii inesistible; 

Having thus ehn n w tori sed Use general aspects of the Nee^ 
Philosophy founded by Coasts^ 1 must refirato finun any 
attempt to fidhm wbai Mr. Mitt jmOf eatta <tliat 
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w<md<nrfbl systoiiiftUMtiioii of tho phtloaopbj of all the aciencea, 
fiom mathematioB to phjraiolo gfy . which, if he had done nothing 
eb^ would have stamped him in all minds competent to 
appreciate it, as one of the principal tluukera of the age.* 
^ere are portions, of course, which the advance of Science 
haa rendered antiquated, and portions it has rendered un- 
acceptable; but we shall seek in rain through the writings of 
his predecessors, eren in special departments, for anytliing 
comparable to the solid and luminous exposition of the phi- 
losophy of each subject, and its position in human erulution. 
The student is adrised to master and patiently meditate the 
successire chapters in which the philosophy of Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Sociology, is expound<>d ; 

thus fortified, be will be prepared to meet the objectiwiis 
which a rr»«t the Doctrine from various quart4>rs. Meanwhile 
two points imperatively demand our attenthm, bi'cause they 
are urged by a positive thinker of.the highest emiuciic<% aiul 
tiiey the integrity of the Doctrine : Uiese arc, 

Ist, the absence of Psychology from the hmrarchy of the 
sciences ; 2ndly, the absence of a method of Proof. itlmut 
saying where he would admit these sciences, so as to rcc«»ii- 
struct the hierarchy, Mr. Mill insists on tl»eir omutsion as a 
defect- I the less inclined to undervalue the f«»rce uf these 
objections because at one time I fully accepted the firat, and 
still waver respecting the second. 

When Mr. MiU says that Comte rejected psych<»h.gical 
observation, properly so called, as an invalid process at least 
in regard to intellectual operations, and that * he gives no 
place in his series to the science of Psychology, and always 
speaks of it with contempt,* there is both truth and errt»r in 
the criticism. It is true that Comte did regard inU-rnal 
observation as an Uluaoiy process. This w a question of 
Method, on which I agree with Mr. MiU in Ibinking Comfe 
grealty owing to hia contempt for ^ only psyeho- 

togical invesUgatiaiia be waa ac qu ainted with, and to «« 
jttstifiaUe ^Uaregavd of the pretended *obI 1 interne. B® * 
is not tree di«SSw«l»o^ olnerretion ; 

he only disdaimed for H a double orgun, ertereal wi 
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regard to ,one claas of facia, and internal witli regard to 
another. However, it muat be admitted that his ideas on 
this subject were not perhaps very clear, and that he 
had pa i** hut little attention to the results of psychological 
analysis. Considering how very far professed psychologists 
are even yet from any deftnite and consistent Method, this is 
not B serious charge against him. 

But when it is said that he gives no place to Psychology 
in his series, a question of Dt»ctrine is raised, namely whether 
he was or was not justified in refusing to Psychology the 
jKwithm of hn abstract and inde|M‘iident science? On Ais 
(|uostioii I retract the adhesion which many years ago I gave 
<u Mr. MiU*8 iioint €>f view, and pass wer to that of Corote. 
It then scenii’d to me tliat on the principles of positive 
classification Psychology unght to lie scfioratcd frr»m Biology, 
just us Bioh»gy was seiairatcd from Chemistry ; in CMh case 
the scparaUou was neoeaaitated by the s^ircwi/ily of the 
]ilicnoiuena treated. * 1 now se«» the erroneous appreciation 
which misled me. The oonfusion in my mind (lei me not 
include others in the reproach} was the confhsion of the 
suhsidiary question of Method with the dominant question of 
IhK'trine, and, as a consequence, an imperfect appreciation 
Ilf biological phenomena. Thus because Comte was wrong 
rcHiMicting one of the means of psychological research (8tt6> 
jeetire analysis) and 8)H>k« witli undiscriminating contempt 
I 'f Psychology (meaning really nothing but the unscientific 
farrago about le Mo0, and because I saw that Pkycholog}’ was 
a jiossihle scieuco of great value, having a special instrument 
in Cousciouaneas, I was led to dissent fiwm him, and agree 
with Mr. Mill in claiming for it an independent position. 
Further meditation, however, disclosed that it is one* thing 
to recognise Psychology as a science, another thing to assign 
it a place in the hiemrdty of Abstract ScioieeB. It may 
he a Concrete Seienoe, ns Phyriology and Botany »5|l 
hut it is derived ftmn the^Abstract Science fit Biology] 
and can onfy be eonsiatently separated from it by those 
who hold that psyddeal phenosaoia are in esseniee distinet 

VOL. u. • • 
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fhxm vital phenomena. What I had hastily classed as special 
in psychical phenomena was a conventional speciafity, arising 
from the conventional restriction of biological phenomena, and 
the nnphilosopUc practice of biologists, who had left all the 
higher fonctions to be treated by metaphysicians. That this 
was a serious error a moment’s consideration will disclose. 
Biology is the science of Life ; among the manifestations of 
living organisms we distinguish, for oiu* convenience, tlic 
vegetal from the animal functions, what are called vital from 
wliat are called psychical phenomena ; but no biologist 8U{>> 
poses that this distinction is real, that an animal organism 
has two independent vitalities, or that tlie {Niychicul func- 
tions are not part and |mrcel of the orgaiiie activities, 
determined by the structure and condition of the organs; 
above all no biologist supposes that his science would be 
complete if from the circle of vital phenomena all tlie 
sensitive, emotive, volitional, imtinctive, and intellectual 
phenomena were excludt'd. The imrallel between (’hemistry 
and Biology entirely fails. Chemistry d<>al8 with the plu>n«>- 
mena of molecular combination ; the phenomena of Life an* 
snperadded to these, and this sn(ierai:lditioii constitutes a 
new science. The laws of Chemistry would rtmiain precisely 
what they arc if all organisms were destroyed : neither more 
nor less. But psychological phenomena are n(» suisenuldition 
to the phenomena of Life, they are themselves vital : and 
althongh we may conceive a Biology rcstrictMl to Plants, 
and Comprising only vegetal functions, this withdrawal of 
animal enganiams would profoundly aflect the constitution 
of Bioh^, by robbing it of a class of important laws. In 
other words, since every general science of Life necessarily 
includes ssastitve no less than nutritim fhnetions, any concep- 
tion of Bkdogy which excluded the sensations, instincts, :tn<l 
intdleetions would be monstrously tmneateSf. 

Oomte was therefore ftiUy Justified in refhsing to tmiicntc 
Biology by ^removing from it one important class of vital 
phenomena; he would have eixed against his own priuciplvi* 
had he erected the ooncrete, derivative seieittoe of Pqrchology 
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mto aa ^ence holding ito place in the hierarchy. 

Y* ^ aa to how PaychoW 

should iM without pTing up an essentita element^ 

the Positive Philosophy-wwithout creating a place for Psycho- 
logy independent of, and equivalent to, Biology. We cannot 
foi^t that all psychical phenomena are phenomena of Sensi- 
bility, and are reducible to neural processes, actions of the 
organism. 

There is, indeed, a Philosophy which takes a very different 
view, teaching that sensation, emotion, ideation, are not 
directiy functions of an organism, but are the activities of an 
entity living within the organism, a life within a life, having, 
with the oi^nism it inhabits, only points of contact, n one 
of community. I will not here discuss the pretensions of 
this Pliilosophy ; I only say it is not the Positive Philosophy. 
The answer to Mr. Mill may therefore be summed up thus i 
either jisychical phenomena are biological phenomena, in 
which case Psychology is a branch of Biology ; or psychical 
phenomena are essentially different from biological pheno- 
mena— the special actions of a special agent or combination 
of ugento— in which case Psychology eJaima * separate 
place among fundamental sciences. 

Dr. Bridges,* in his letter to Mr. MUl, after noticing the 
n^stricUxl sense in which Comte spoke of Psychology, adds. 
If by Psychology be meant the study, by every meana thsit 
lire available, of the moral and intellectoal functions of man. 
It IS very certain that Comte was a p^chologist, though he 
naturally avoided a word which connected him with a 
contempoi^ school of metaphysicians With regard to the 
imixissibility of studying the purely intellectual ftinctions by 
the method of selfobeervaUon, Comte adopted, it is frue, the 
opinion of Brous^ so vigorously stated in his treatise sur 
I/mloiioasfloVolis. It is possible that tlie«e thinkers may 
rejected the method too abedlntely. But it must be 
shown to he &r tamre ftnitftd in reenUs than it has yet 

^ f* ft**-- - a..* 
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proved, before it can rank very high as an instrument for 
the discovery of truth* Tlie study of the intellectual and 
moral Amctidlis was prosecuted by Comte throughout his life, 
and that on methods not, 1 imagine, materially different 
from those which yon would adopt.’ 

M. Littr^ grapples more directly with Mr. Mill’s objection. 
He begins with on important distinction betwc'cu the study 
of the faculties and the study of tlie prcnlucts of those 
faculties. ‘ Acc^ording to Comte then' is no Psychology 
beyond the douuiin of Biology; acctinling to Mr. Mill, 
Psychology forms an ensemble of notions which cannot lie 
explained by Biology. What shall I say to this, when at 
the outset I remark a confusion, which I must clear up 
before pronouncing j* Tlie confusion is that the word Psy- 
chology sometimes comprehends the ccndmil faculties and 
sometimes the pivnliicts of thost' fm'ultics. If thcipiestioii is 
of the faculties. I side with M. Comte ; if the question is of 
the products, 1 side with Mr. Mill.’ He proceiHls to slniw 
that whatcrer relates U' the faculties. «>ither as U* their 
analysis or to their classification, everyihing which n^Litcs to 
the functions, or the mixlitications impresstnl on them hy 
external influences, belongs of right to Biology ; and*as sm-h 
it is treated bv Comte. Tlie fact that then* is a PSvch»]<>trv 

m r • 

of animals decisively refutes the notion of the inde|>cndcni-e 
of this study of the faculties; the intelligence, affect inns, 
and instinots of animals being chrarly biological questions. 

’llieae explanations,* be adds, *show that M. Comte 
committed no error in placing under Biology die study of 
Faychology, if by the latter we understand the intellect mil 
and aflbeUve fiicalties; but if wc also understand by it 
Ideology, and even Logic, then the reproach has <|uite 
another aspect.* M. Littrd selects as an iUnstration of the 
distuetion between fiumlties and prodacHt the case •>! 
Language. Beoent researches, he says, have given almost a 
demoBstmtion of the existeiMe of such a fiiculty in one of 
the aaterkir convohitions ot the oorebrom. *Tbat is a 
deciaive cnee of eoebtal physioiogy— « definite fimetion 
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assigned to a definite organ ; but if the fiftcnlty of Language 
belongs to Biology, this cannot be said of Granunar, which 
is a product of the faculty.* Other examples might have 
been added. The faculty, or facrdties, of Music belong to 
Biology, but counterpoint has no such platie. Ideology, 
Logic, Ethics, iEsthetics, are products, and, as products, 
hare no place in the series of Absbract Sciences which con- 
stittite the positive hierarchy, though one and all of them 
may be very important sitccial sciences. * Leur th4orie 
g^n<irale n’est pas plus partie integrante de la philosophie 
positive quo ne le serait la th«k>ric gvn^'ralc du langage et de 
la graroinairv, et vraiiuent jtourquoi ne pas r^lamer ea 
favour do celle>ci, fort considerable assui-ement, si Ton 
nkilame cn favour de colles-la.’ 

Wo a'ill now turn to the second objection. *The 
philosophy of a science,’ says Mr. Mill, * consists of two 
principal parts; the methods of investigation and the re- 
quisites of proof.’ I {muse here to remark that although he 
is at perfect liberty to construct his own definitions, and 
conform to them, be is not at liberty to make them the 
standard for Comte, and to object to the Positive Philosophy 
biH'unse it does not conform to such a standard. As a critic 
of a systt'm, he is bound to accept its definitions, not to 
Bjiply his own. In the present instance, a {tositivist would 
sny that Mr. Mill’s definition is one which describes the logic, 
not the ]thiloeo|>hy, of a science. I do not remember any 
express definition proposed by Comte, bat the following is 
the one 1 should constnici from his exposition : * The philo- 
sophy of a science is oonstitated by the co-ordination of the 
. fundamental Laws of the phenomena witl^ the domain of 
the science — the Methods by which those Laws are dia- 
covered, — and the rehtUon which the acienoe bean to the 
one which precedea and the <me which snooeeda it in the 
encyclopcDdic hierandiy; in other words, its position and 
degree of influence in human development.** 

* M. (.rtni iniMMmi Um Jbllovisg:--’ La fUliMafUs d'sMSsicaMMtIasea- 
vrixion 4e eatto sriaaes psr ssesflasttoa dss fhlts ah ii wss sa viriits fcafcasa- 
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' This difference of definition being indicated, wc maj 
consider what force there is in the olgection tirged by 
Mr. Mill. He sees two requisites : — * The one,’ he continues, 
* points out the road by which the human intellect arrives at 
conclusions ; the other, the mode of testing their evidence. 
The former, if complete, would be an Organon of Discovery ; 
the latter, of Proof It is to the first of these that M. Cuiiite 
principally confines himself, and he treats it with a degree of 
peribctioD hitherto unrivalled. Nowhere is there anything 
comparable in its kind to his survey of the resources which 
the mind bias at its di 8 (K>sal for investigating the laws of 
phenomena; the circumstances which render each of the 
fundamental modes of exploration suitable or unsuitable to 
each class of phenomena ; the extensions and trunsfomiations 
which the process of investigation has to undergo in adapting 
itself to each new province of tlie field of study ; and the 
especial gifts with which everyone of the fundamental scieiircK 
enriches the method of |)08itive inquiiy. each science, in its 
turn, being the best fitted to bring to |H>rfei*tion one process 
or another. These and many other cognate subjects, siu-li 
as the theory of Classification and thepntper use of scientitic 
Hypotheses, M. Comti* has treated with a rompleteiu>Ms of 
insight which leaves little to be desired.’ 

The praise is emphatic enough, and authoritative cnou:;li, 
to satisfy even disciples, but it is 8Ucceed<*d ly the statonient 
of a grave defect. * We are taught the right way of searching 
for resulte, but when a result has been reached, how slutll wc 
know that it is ti^e 1 * How assure ourselves that the proc«‘SM 
has been performed correctly, and that our premises, whether 
consisting of generalities or of parUcular facts, really prove 
the oonclnsion we have grounded on them f On thisquestion 
M. Cemite throws no light ; be supplies no test of proof. A' 
regards deduction, he neither recognises the syllogistic system 
at Aristotle and his snooeasors — the insufficiency of which m ii!< 
evident as its utility is real — nor proposes any other in 
of it; aad of indoctiona he has DO canons whatever. Hed(N-' 

UdM eri y spiMiiiMaMi.’— JhM# dm Omr Mmdm. (lUtsrUdo hm mih ' " 
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not seem to admit the possibility of any general criterion, by 
which to decide whether a given inductive inference is correct 
or not. He maintains that no hypothecs is legitimate, un- 
less it is susceptible of verification, and that none ought to 
be accepted as tine, unless it can be shown not only that 
it accords with the facts, but that its falsehood would be 
inconsistent with them. He, therefore, needs a test of 
inductive proof ; and, in assigning none, he seems to give 
up as impructicalje the main problem of Logic, properly 
so called.* 

The objection is formidable ; if admitted, it would be fatal, 

— a system which was without a criterion would have the 
radical vice which dissolves every metaphysical construction. 
Happily this is not the case with the Positive Philosophy. 

A deficiency, I admit, exists, but it is not one having the 
n>ach assigned to it by Mr. Mill. A system of Philosophy 
must somewhere have a place for Logic, and Comte haa not 
indicated the place it should occupy. But the omission does 
not deprive the system of a criterion ; it only deprives us of 
a roidy mode of exhibiting the criterion. Logic is the codi- 
fication of the rules which the various sciences have employed 
and miuit employ. It is the grammar of science. The author 
of incomparably the best work on Logic is naturally alive to 
the importance of this ‘codification ; and we who have pro- 
fited BO largely by the work, are not likely to underrate it. 
Nevertheless, when the integrity of Positivism U in question 
there is doubt permissible whether the plan followedby Comte 
does not, as M. Littre su^^sts, furnish an equivalent to the 
legal sanction of Logic. Mr. Mill thinks not ; but that may . 
be because he misapprehends the plan : — He says, * Method, 
according to M. Comte, is learnt only by seeing it in operation, 
and the logic of a science can only be uaefully taught through 
the science itaelf.' The plan is wider; it is the oombinaHon 
of the hierarchy of the aciencea with their metiioda, so tiiali 
each science in tom fimuahes its own criterion ; ttraa the. 
logic of each aeienoe is aerially exhibited, and all that W 
wanting is the oodifleation of the whole, an ahatract amenod 
of Proo£ 
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If liOgic is the codification of the rules of experience, its 
utility as codification may be admitted. J^ut the code does 
not introduce any new Talidity. • II shows what the rules arc ; 
it does not furnish a test deeper than the rules themselves. 
Comte vras not imperatively called up<»n to supply a test of 
truth more valid tliuif experience ; nor could Logic have sup- 
plied such a test. Mr. Mill declares that the iimil test is tlu* 
universality of the law of causation. But no one has shown 
more conclusively that the law of causatipn is itself a gene- 
ralisation of exjjerieiice. M. Littrt% thercft»re, asks, • IInw 
do we know that a general j>nipo8itioii in science is true ? 
By showing that in every case exi»erience confirms it. If 
cxceptio'hs arise, we either sacrifiw it or nnslify it. Unr 
most assured induct huis nn» only accei>t<*tl ninler the conln.I 
of constant verification, and no sanctum which L<‘gic can 
give them remov«*s this ndative diameter or adds anything 
to their certainty.’ 

Although Comte neghH'ttnl to cinlity- the rules of Proof a 
negUnyt which has la*en amply reme«lie«l by Mr. Mill , he 
did not by any im^ins or in any de|»artment neglect PrtK>i’. 
He gave the niles in giving the Methisls of Jbw'arch ; and 
in this {tortiotiof the philosophy of tmeh science he dahonitcil 
the logic peculiar to th-it sclen«*e. As he says, ‘ I>i* vmi r>*giin*’ 
positif ne 8«*pare jamais la logiqne de la 8cieni*o. far cn 
n’dudiant chaque jmrtie de la methiMh* inductive qit’arc<- Uk 
doetrintm qui I'tmt itjtrrialrmnd niurttre, on sent aussili't ijnc 
son usage doit toiijours «*tn‘ conforme atix notions fi>nd:i- 
mentalcs que oette science re 9 <»it de la pr<V*^«leute.’* 

While defending C'nmh*, I lutve-alw) to add that although 
Logic is to Science what iiramnior is to Language, and b«>fh 
should be taught jtari passu with tlieir examples, there is still 
a need for a genenU Logic or Methodology, as fur an riiivor.<< il 
Grammar or Philcsmphy of Language; and this need Comte 
sometimes aeoma to have f«»lt. ‘Puisqu’il est h«y«*ur'< 
absurdet* he Mys, * d*enseigner la iu^htale st^part;meiit dv la 
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doctrine, il fant ntiliser tontes leg occasions oil I’on pent tirer 
de I’exercice scientifique nne saine instruction logiqne’* 
But where this Methodology should h^ placed, whether as 
an Abstract Science at the close of the series, or as a diTision 
of Anthrqpology, he has left for others to determine. 

This, then, is the Positive Philosophy : the extension to aU 
investigations of those methods which have been proved 
successful in the physical sciences— the transformation of 
Science into Philosf>ph 3 — the condensation of aU knowledge 
into a homogeneous body of Doctrine, capable of supplying 
a Faith and consequently a Politv. 

The positive mode of thought is that which must rule the 
future. Tills is an induction from all History, which shows 
that only three modes have exisUnl, and that they have 
everywhere exhibited the same law of mutation, the theo- 
logical once ilomiuant being gradually supplanted by the 
nietaphysicnl, and the metaphysical in turn gradually giving 
way to the iiositive. One by one the various groups of 
phenomena have fallen under the positive rule, and as each 
group receiveil its scientific character it freed itself more and 
more from the influence of Theology or Metaphysics, the 
IHTfection of each science being accurately measured by 
the completeness with which these influences have been 
eliminated. . 

But although the course of History unequivocally conse- 
crates the Positive Philosophy, and although we see in the 
ever ^celerated advances of Science the accumulative pre- 
imrations for the new Doctrine, we must not confound the 
gcnei^ spirit with the t^iecial result. • We may accept the 
positive spirit, and all the positive scienceo, without accepting 
t he Philosophy which Comte has evolved from them. , I myself 
accept that I%iloaophy , and 1 do not know of any other general 
I>o^e which is to be placed beaide it. l$ut there are many 
positive thinkers who eitherdo not feel the need of a Doctrine, 
or do not see howat Tpnteai it ia to be constructed ; nmi whp 
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think that the several sciences are enough, without a general 
Philosophy to knit them together; and men who are dis- 
satisfied with Comte’s synthesispthough -unable to propose a 
better. Thus it is that there is still a vast nuiss of unorga- 
nised positivism which the future will have to orgtuiise. 
What may be said at once of the Philosophy is that it m u 
systematization, more or less perfect, of actual knowledge*, a 
general doctrine capable of embracing all knowletlgc. Tltis is 
its distinctive character. * Taut qu’Augustc Cuiiite n'u pas 
paru,’ says M. Littre, ‘ lo champ de la spiVulution gotimilc 
appartient a la thwlogie ou k la mctapliysique, et celiii dc la 
sj>Mulation particuliere a la science. Qituiid il a paru, I«*s 
positions sont iiiten'criies ; la sjavulation scientitique devient 
gcuerale, et la thtH>logic et la metaphysique dcviciineiit par- 
ticuli^res, e’est-a-dire, qu’clles ne so luontrcut que coiiiiin* 
des Stages de I’histoire dc I'esprit huinuiii.** 

More than once the phrase * systemutizaticui of all know- 
ledge’ has been us(h], and designctlly, for the province of 
Positivism is strictly limiU'd to wliat can Im* known ; and it 
is this very circumscription which has provoked the deepest 
anGigouism. Affirming that since we cannf>t lenntr the origins 
and ends of things — first and final causes bidng. from the 
constitution of our faculties, inaccessible to us — wc ought 
stringently to exMude them from our I*bU(NW>phy, n-hieh is 
concerned solely with what can be known. Positivism hy no 
means denies the existence of such causes, it simply th-nies 
that by invoking them wc can gain any insight into the laws 
of phenomena. Neither affirming nor denyiug their exist- 
ence, it contents itself with asserting that they have not 
been made cognisable to our minds ; and although it is pt‘r- 
missible to every man to indulge in any pliantasies he 
pl ea s es, it is not permissible to introduce these into Philo- 
sophy. It is no nse Mking ibr better bread than can !»’ 
made of wheat. The limitaticms of human knowledge miiy 
be irksooNtto some impatient qpirite — and are usually so 
those who heve not had patience enough to master much ul 

* Limni ; JktgtU Omittt, r* W. 
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wbat it known — Imt PhiloBophj pretending to no wider 
sweep than that of human fiscultjr, and contented with the 
certainties of experience, declares the search after first 
Rna.! causes to be a profitless pursuit. 


§ in. Txaksfokmation op Pbilosopht into Beuoion. 

It is neither consistent with the plan of this History, nor 
with the few {lages still at my disposal, to give an exposition 
of the speculations which Comte produced during his second 
period. That his Philosophy rapidly became transformed 
into Religion, has already been noticed ; also that the trans- 
fnnnation caused a schism among his disciples, one party 
affirming that he bad forsaken the jicsitire Method, and was 
untrue to his own teaching ; Uie other party affirming that 
the later derelopments were perfectly consistent with the 
earlier speculations, and tlmt his whole life had been tlie one 
work of founding a Polity on the basis of a demonstrated 
Faith.* 

The later works, namely the Po/ifi^ac, the Cniechitmt, and 
the Synthete .'Sfwh/WftVe, form a group by themselres, which, 
whether they are, or are not, necessary derelopments of the 
Philosophy, in nowise affect the integrity of that system of 
thought ; a system that may be accepted *by Uw»se who, do 
not feel the need of the BeUgion, and by those who do not 
think that Comte has succeeded in the transformation. 
There are thus two separable doctrines associated with his 
name; the ftnrent a^erents of the one being sometimes 
only partial adherents of the oHier, and sometimes even its 
open antagonists. 

Such questions must be debated elsewheos. Fw myself 
1 will only say that in spite of my ireneration for Comtek and 
my growing iqrntpatby with bis riews, I* hare never been 
able to aeeept the later works ss more than magnifloent 
efforts to oonstmei an Utopia, which diffisis from sill prerious 
Utopias in haring ttw past Ulb of Hnmanity as its warrant. 

* a— Xmst’s wwk ss Owala ssdJPr. BsaMuar LrttttItJ. & JfW. 
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I think his attempt at systematization was premature: failure 
was inevitable, because polities must grow, they cannot be 
made — and by him the laws of growth were disregarded. The 
Method he employed is one which the Positive Philosophy 
emphatically condemns ; and his large use of subjectivi* 
fiction, permissible in an Utopia, is disastrous elsi^where. On 
these grounds of Method and premaiun* systematizution. 1 
am forced to sepiinite myself from him, to c|iiesiic»n soini* 
doctrines and reject othc^rs, which if the}* wen* put fortli 
mendy as suggestions might U* fertile in influence, ttene- 
ralJy it may be said of these* later wi>rks that hail tliey lH‘en 
avowed as Utopian — as the visions and suggestions of ii 
meditative mind anxious to imimrt to others the thoughts 
which rose in it — their imiin>iliiite o|H*niti*»n would have 
been incom])ambly gr<*ater, bt*causi' tlieir profoumlly tiiorui 
. and ennobling sjdrit, and their it*ach of suggi*stioii, would 
have gained the sympathy of iiuiny who are naiSiMl to 
aiitagoiiisiii by what they conshler the iirn»giiiiei* of a tdaiin 
to finality, and the danger of an attempt at pnictical eidbrre- 
inent of ideas not rationally siftt*«l. It is om* thing to liste n 
to a philosophic proposal, to cany it in «»ur thoughts and 
see how far it will clear up difficulties, how far it is or in not 
compatible wiUi exiH*rieitei* ; another thing to listi'ii to a 
preacher who projvuinds his visions us laws. As a grrat 
teacluT, CouiU*’« simple indications wotihl have Isvn recoivi^l 
with the respect which was their due. As a |>oiitifl['. In* ft>ri*i*il 
us tn scrutinize m-veivdy the validity of every pro|>i>silion In* 
put forth* We could all udiiiit the di*<*p importance of his 
efforts to exalt ervrx demonstrahvl truth into an element of 
Religion, making all studies ndigic^os by disclosing their 
higher aim, sc» J.hat even Mathematics might bc*coine a part 
of Morality ; we could see Uiat ho was Uius wiling on us 
to do eonscionsly what from the first mankind has b(*(*n 
doing nneonscionsly, nam«dy, to make every insight into tin* 
truth of tlytigs a rale of conduct* But the veiy {irinciple 
here in operation teacbei a cautious reserve* We must Is* 
thoroughly convinced of a truth before wc erect it into a 
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rule of conduct. Now it is certain that numy of Comte’s 
ideas, even on ftindamental questions, are very far from 
liavuig the evidence requisite for conviction; and however 
{puteful we may be to him for his suggestions, we are by no 
means ready to regard tbem os laws. 

Thus much it was needful to say respecting the attitude 
of many who on the whole regard Comte’s later speculations 
with srmpathr, os the efforts of an individual to anticipate 
tlie work of future generations. The history of bis ideas he 
has narrated in the preface to the first volume of the 
Poliliquf\ and although it may be somewhat coloured by 
the after glow, its substantial truth will be recognized by all 
who reiul his early essays, or meditate the first and final 
chapters of the Philotoyhie. Nothing can be more evident 
than that from the tinft his aim was to construct a Polity on 
the basis of .S<nence. This Polity did not at first wear the 
aspect t»f a lleligioii, but the transition was inevitable. A 
IXa triue which furnished an exphuiathm of the world, of 
man, and of 8«K’U*ty, which renovated education, and organ- 
iz«‘d social relati*ms, alswe all which established a Spiritual 
I’ower, was in all its chief functions identical with a Beligion. 

• Les iKisilivistes sout aujourd’hui,’ he said, ‘ les seuls qui, 
plavant le pnibleme spirituel avaut la recherche U>mporelle, 
fimdent la nMjrgauisation industrielle sur la'i^novation intel- 
lectuelle et morale. Tons les autres r^formateurs s'accordent 
)iu contraire a r^gler iramwliatcment la socidt^ niat^rielle s a n s 
av«iir aucunement discipline les opinions et les mmurs.’ The 
discipline of .opinion is to be effected by the Philosophy 
which furnishes a common Faith,^ in ftimishing a homogene- ■ 
<»U8 explanation of the external order of existences; the 
discipline of conduct is to be effected by a ndigions con- 
ception of our duties. This conception of our Doties natnially 
emerges from a consideration of the laws o(^ soeial evolntadn, 
since * I'aveuir quo nous voulons prt^parer rdsulte essentieUe- 
meiit d’un passd que nous ne ponvons changer.* 

The Positive Beligion daims to resume and oom^toteallpre^ 
vious Religions, Just as the Positive Philosophy resumes andi 
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completes all previoTts Philosophies. It resembles them in 
pnipose, it differs from them in having a basis of demonstrated 
truth. Widely as the various creeds may be separated, they 
are dssentially combined by Positivism, which considers each 
in reference to its local and temporary destination, as the 
expression of one stage of human evolution. * II n’existo an 
fend qu’une senle religion k la fois universelle et d^'linitive, 
.vers laquelle tendirent de plui eu plus les syntht^es luirtiellcH 
et provisoires, autant quo le comportaient les situations cor- 
respondantes.’ No sooner was tlie religion of Humanity 
distinctly conceived than the history of Ifeligion S(>«'nif'<l 
suddenly illuminated, as the story of one aim Upcoming iiion> 
and more definite : everywhere the some tendency was olwer- 
vable: everywhere the ideal of Aumati natiin* usurjting mor.* 
and more of the pn.»vince primitively assigned to supernatunil 
, powers: the gods, always exaggerations of human |M»wers 
and passions, became more and more {leraonificationM of 
what was most admirabfe and loveable in human nature, till, 
in Cliristianity, there emerged th(^ avoweil Ideal Man. 

It is therefore an uiigenerons and misplactHl repnau-h so 
often sneeringly cast up<»n Comte that he has enriclu'd his 
religion by ineorp^irating largely the elements of Cliristianity. 
It is because Christianity was the highest ami latest <lt*- 
velopment of re]igit>iis thought, and iMvatis** it brought into 
preeminence tbe human clement contained in all rt'Iigions, 
that it was the efiV^ctual preparation for a religion of 
Hamaaily. Comte therefore, whose aim it was to extricate 
frrom the whole pa^ experience of the race whatever was in 
harmony with the development of »or higher natnn*, eoul<l 
not but hugely incorporate Christian teaching in his own 
syntliens. Ai^ thus it is that apart from certain mi'ts- 
physical doetrinca— very lightly held by roost minds— then 
is fittle in the conceptions of the most enlightened Christinn 
whic^ is not identical with Positivism t or, conversely, there 
is little in Positivism which Christians do not or cannot , 
cordially aocepi in all that relates 10 this life. The main 
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distinction lies in this, that Positinsm leaves less 
to the avowedly selfish motives. 

Unhappily Comte did not confine himself to preaching a 
noble moral doctrine, but irritated his antagonists *and 
perplexed his admirers by a variety of particular prescrip- 
tions, which gratified his love of systematization. These are 
regarded as absurd or worse ; and the public, ever ready to 
fasten upon details and to neglect essentiaU, qnanel over 
these particular prescriptions, declaim against, them, and 
laugh at them, as if die Religion of Humanity meant nothing 
mure. It is the spectacle constantly before our eyes: in 
the squabbles about Ritualism men forget that they are 
Christians. 

Two things every Religion must do if it is to endure: it 
must satisfy the intellect, and regulate the feelings. To 
satisfy the intellect, it must furnish an explanation of the 
world and society such as enables us to understand, and 
hy undt>rstanding to modify, the External Order to which 
our existence is subordinate. To regulate the feelings it 
must furnish an explaimtion of man, such as enables us to 
understand, and by understanding adapt ourselves to the 
InWmal Order which eoustitntes the moral Ufe. How far 
Positivism at present answers to snch demands is a matter 
for debate. That it claims to answer them is enough to 
arrest serious attention. So much is clear : that whenever 
the present intetlectual anarchy is replaced by a common 
Faith, whenever men have a system of beliels respecting their 
universe and their relation to it, which resting on demon- 
stration admits of no dispute, then — alas ! ^e prospect seems 
fur distant— will arise a Polity which also will admit no 
dissent. Then will Philosophy be transfbrmed into Religion. 

Meanwhile anarriiy continues, and the Fmth is^slow in 
fq>reading. 
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H itherto tlu» nuttirr of Pli11o«»>j»Iiy ha« boon that of a 
longinniod of propaniiion. A now omtlnwns with the 
transformation of Soionr^* into FliUusoithy. l{onn>forwur<l 
Historr will rocottl dovolupuiout, not rovuliiUon — oonvi'i^ciitN* 
of effort, not oonflici. Kaoli soiono* lias had its |M<ri(Nl <>f 
proparation, doriii|; whioh lniawh'd{p> was n<>oninuhit«s]. hut 
no prosiding oonooptions garo unity to n^ari'hos, no iixftl 
tnotbods otialilod aJl nion to assist in building tuu* 

Uten came iko chango : eaoli st'ionro was * tHtnstitiitoI.’ se- 
parated from Commod Knowl**dgo, aiitl iho efforts f»f nil 
Isboureni were conrorgent, tko dorelopniont was <*<intinutMm. 
Hie constitution o>f the I*«sittiro |*hUos«»phy closes the iM-i-iml 
of preparation, and opens tko period ttf erolutit>n. It is far, 
very &r from complete as a l>uctnne. It will lutve to uu- 
detgo many eitlargeroettta and modifrations. advancing with 
tbe progress of dis<<«>verT, and adapting itself flexibly u> all 
Um dmagea seienttfle knowledge. But %bile it will thus 
need and wiU absorb tbe kdwars of fntnre geaemtions. it 
taQl CMMitiBas in tbe same path, undistiubad by ctuiilictH <>f 
pr jndp lea. ^ 

This pn^dw^ is not made in forgaHblncas of tbe fact that 
at i mes ti rt the doctiina has no retry aximudre acceptance, suil 
thaieran poaitira tUnkara am not atwaya wUltug toaoci‘]>t it. 
RifiparcluM and Bichflt fonnd In ka w ar m adbarants mnoog tlu 

aalRmaiMmaiid Wolofiala of thdr diff, and flaiee antag<»ni^t.>i 

aaKNig llm fildloaofliam ( hot tha rafiinff jaam lirottgbt light 
inlo aMHi’k mlmb; and tha BotHlrv mioai^hy will force its 
way to amph i , hi of aeaptfea and op p^nta . It must 
do io, hfluaiMW ila onfy riralt tmt Tlmolofkial Fbikwopby and 
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MetaphTaioal Fliiloaophy, and tiheee, after a loI^; reign, hare 
irretricnraUj lost their aupremacy in every department where 
they have been confronted with Science. No sooner was 
this Tictmions Science transformed into a Philosophy 
the rivalry was virtnally at an end. Thns, although Comte 
may come to be as antiquated as Hipparchus, and as far 
behind the knowledge of the day as * Bich4t now is, the 
Positive Philosophy will henceforth reign nndistnrbed. 

In the story which these pages have told, there has been 
something like a demonstration of the incompetence of the 
Method upon which all metaphysical inquiries proceed. The 
urgent need of tlte Positive l*hilosophy was thus made 
apparent. If the past points to the necessity for a homo- 
geneous and all-embracing Doctrine, what indications are 
there in the present of a speedy realisation of that aim? 
To answer this question, a volume might profitably bo 
employed. In the few pages still at command, 1 can only 
briefly toufh on it. 

In IVanoe, at fiirst sight, the signs seem nnfavonrable, 
since what little speculative activity exists there (out of 
Science*) is markedly opposed to the positive spirit. The 
reaction against the 18th century still continues, and 
* Materialism * is still the bugbear erected to warn men away 
from positive tendencica. In Germany, on the other hand, 
the old spiritaalism is daily falling into discredit, and what 
lire called materialistic opinions are rising into popularity. 
Nay, oven in England there is no mistaking the strong 
current towards poririve ideas, in spite our theological 
impatience of whatever can be stqpnatised as Materialism. 

Materialism is aa ugly word* whkJi comisfis certaia 
opinions of vary queetionable validity hdd by some writere* 
and opinuma both silly aad unaioral which are waatoaly 
aUribttUd to these writere by rsah aad weMses polemists. 
Be their opinioas* however, what they aiay* the amteriaBats 
have at least tUs iatpoctaai advaatage^ that th^y strive td 
gri rid of nil BBetaphysioal eatitiea; aad seek aa explanatinsi 
of phenomftiHi^ in tlm Imts of pliMiofMttina Uliflir dkictiSno 

▼OL. n. • . 
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way be, as I think it is, truncated and imperfect; words 
and n^foe generalities are too often made to supply the 
place of distinct conceptions; but the opinions should bo 
refuted as false, not denounced as dangerous. Research is 
arduous enough without our obstructing the path with 
bugbears. If materialistic opinions ar»* erronetms, they are 
dangerous to the extent of tJieir erronetxisness ; whemis 
most men declare tb«M)t' opinions to 1 h> emuM'ous 
they believe tliem to be dangerous. Against this inode of 
a-arfore philosophers are Ixnind to protest. It is an efTeetive 
mode, and therefore should 1 h> condemned. Men iiniy, 
unha]>pily, be frightened from the truth and cajohtl into 
error;* and in Fnuice the cajolery has l)een o|»enly avoweil, 
Victor Cousin frankly appt'uling to the ‘ patriotism ' tif his 
audience in fiivour of * nos Wiles «l«»ctrines.* 

Tile n'aotion against the Philosophy of tlu‘ Kight<H‘iitli 
Century was less a r»'acti*>n against a d«s*trine provinl to In- 
incom{M'tetit than apiiiist a dtK'trine U'ln'vM to W tln> Hotir«-<- 
c»f frightful immonility. Tlie rviiefion was vigorous, liecaiisi- 
it was iinimattHl by the liom>r which iigitati>«l FIuro]i«> at tin- 
excesses «»f the French I{ev«»lulioii. Ass«H'ial**d in men's 
minds with the satunialtii of the Terntr. the ptiilosophieal 
opinions of Condillac, Diderot, and Cahiinis were held 
rf>s{Hmsible fur the critims of the Convention ; and what 
might be true in thos«> opinions was flung aside with wliat 
was false, without discrimination, without analysis, in tierce 
impetuous disgust. Every opiiihm which had what was 
called *a taint of materialism,’ or seetiunl to i>oint in that 
direction, was deiionnc***! as an opinion necessarily leading 
to the destruetkm of all Religion, Morality, and Governinent. 

* 31. Taixs, id osc of bit* nv«irit,iM Mllir* tbr mmII irnfartnix-' i!< 

psblie sUseb** U> iwiHicanR : ' AIUk]im« «(m |Mjr>-}ii4usi* for nno 

w»M eoststsow 'SI eiiw| i»|tnU •difaui*#, 8mi» U finiU nsis teh«|>|s'ra. An 

SMUfoilo, proelsSMS tseo bsst 4|ti« « I'os «<>otinit« i cT»ir« wm MtWHMsin'*. t*" 
la tiiiti, is Moral* imbliqor •'lOi *ii ilusnr : >oiwili4 i’saditoira dro'rrH I- 
oraOlM: i«B prt'ffiltaira* »'is 4 oiet«rusl poor Irur tarn, Ira fMiirtiona«>r< <• 
bar phe*: <m rafsidw l«* ptiilo<t»pbM (Usoiwbi *v*« iMflosco; par pe>Tii*>«i> •'» 
bura Inor lirra do* swis* lira rnbnla ; I* pt>i*< <b IWmilU s* bi— ra pin* nmnirr 
A son Ab OS poisoa probsUe.*— Ira PUIvtofkit ^Vssfsb dm XUNimt Siictt, p. A- 
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Evety opinion which seemed to pcdnt in the direction of 
spiritualism was eagerly welcomed, promulgated, and landed ; 
not because it was demonstrably true, but because it was 
supposed capable of presenring social order. And indeed 
when, looking back upon those times, we contemplate the 
miseiy and anarchy which disgraced what was an inevitable 
movement, and dimmed what was reaUy noble in the move- 
ment, we can understand how many generous hearts and 
minds, fluctuating in perplexity, did instinctively revolt not 
only against the Bevolution, but against all Uie principles 
which were ever invoked by the revolutionists. Looking at 
tlie matter from this distance we can see cleariy enough that 
* Materialism * had really no more to do with the Bevolution 
than Christianity had to do with the hideous scenes in which 
the Anabaptists were actors; but we can understand how 
indelible was the association of Revolution with Materialism 
in the minds of that generation. 

So profoundly influential has this association been, that a 
celtdiraUxl surgeon of our own day perilled his position by 
mlvocating the opinion, now almost universally accepted, but 
then generally shuddered at, that the brain is the ‘ organ ’ of 
the mind. He had to retract that opinion, which the pious 
Hartley and many otliers had advanced without offence. 
He had to retract it, not because it was scientiflcaljy 
untenable, but because it was declared to be morally dan- 
gerous. 

The history of the reaction in France is very instructive 
but it would require more space than can here be given 
adequately to narrate the story.* Four streams of influence 
converged into one, all starting from the same source, 
namely, horror at the Revtdutionaiy excesses. Tim Cathcdica, 
with '^e great Joaeph de Ifaistre and M. de Ronald hi their 
head, appealed to the leligioua sentimental the Boyalista, 
with Chateauhriaad and de Stael, i^ppealed to the 

* 'Uw iwmImt aagr n asss H m tins tapk Dauims. Amt anr f O im t ri tm» 
„ Aum MXUnUm AM; mmA Tsum, Lm W i l ii y lii IVafseAi 
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monarehioal and litenuy sentiments; the mctaphysioians, 
with Laromigaidre and Maine de Biran, and the moralists 
with Bojer-CSoUard, one and all attacked the weak points of 
Sensationalism, and prepared the way for the enthusiastic 
reception of the Scotch and German philosophies. A glance 
at almost any of these writers wiU suffice to convince the 
stndent that their main purpose is to defend morality and 
order, which they believe to be necessarily imiierilled by the 
philosophy they attack. The appeals to the prejudices and 
sentiments are incessant. Eloquence is made to supply thi> 
deficiencies of argnment ; emotion takes the place of demon- 
stration. The hearer is cliarmed, roused, da«zle<l. lie 
leoms to associate all the nobler sentiments with spiritualistic 
doctrines, and all gravelling idt'as with materialistic doctriiu>M ; 
till tlic one school beoi>nies insi'parably linked in his iniiul 
with emotions of reverence for whatever is lofty, profound, 
and noble, and the othtir with emotions of contempt fur 
whatever is shallow and uuw€»rthy. The hwlers of tin- 
reaction were men of s]dendid talents, and their work was 
eminently successful. But now that tlie heats of contrr>rrrsv- 
havc cooled, and all these debuU'S have lieeotn** historical. w>‘ 
who look at them frruu a distance can find in them iiu 
philosophical progn.‘SS, no n«‘W elements addi*d which cuiiM 
assist the evolution of Philosophy, and form a hrmuler 
for future monuments. In political and literary histurv 
these attempts would claim a coiMpicuous position ; in tli<‘ 
History of Philosophy they dest'rve mention only as huvinu 
w«ad« mankind aware of the limited natore of ilie eight«H>iitii- 
eentury philosophy, and its extraordinary Umcuho'. Their 
office was critical, and has been fulfilled. 

One doctfiDC,and one alone, emerged from theee attempts, 
and held for some time the position of a School. It ma<I<- :• 
nenae in its day, bat even the edioee have now bocoi»'' 
almost inaudible. A fbebler doctrine scarcely ever obtsin>xl 
acqnieeomice ; we must nevtniheleee heetow a few sentenced 
on it to make our etoiy complete. Eclecticism is dead, 
but it produced eomo good icsults, if only by the impetus it 
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gave to historical research, and by the confirmation it gare, 
in its very weakness, to the conclusion that an d, priori 
solution of transcendental problems is impossible. For 
Eclecticism was the last product of philosophical speculation, 
the gathering together of all that philosophers had achieved, 
and the evolution from these separate achievements of one 
fiiml doctrine, — which final doctrine is itself rejected. 

Victor Cousin and Thomas Joufiroy are the chiefs of thin 
School : one a brilliant rhetorician utterly destitute of ori> 
giiiality, the other a sincere thinker, whose merits have been 
thrown into the shade by his brilliant colleague. As a man 
of letters, M. Cousin deserves the res}>ect which attends his 
name, if we except the more than questionable use which he 
Lsu made of the labours of pupils and assistants without 
acknowledgment. However, our business is not with Cousin, 
but with Eclecticism. Boyer>Coilard introduced the prin> 
ciples of the Scotch school, to combat with them the prin- 
ciples of Sensationalism. Reid and Stewart were translated 
hy JoufTntr, explained and developed by Boyer-CoUard, 
Jouffroy, and Cousin. Tlie talents of these professors, aided 
by the tendency towards any reaction, made the Scotch 
jdiilosophy dominant in France. But Victor Cousin’s rest- 
less activity led him to the study of Kant: — and certain 
doctrines of tlie * Konigsberg sage ’ were preached by him 
with tlie same ardour as that which he had formerly devoted 
to the St'otch. As soon as the Parisians began to know 
something of Kant, M. Cousin started off to Alexandria for a 
doctrine: he fiuuid one in Froclus. He edited Proclus; 
lectured on him; borrowed some of his ideas, and would 
have set him on the throne of philosophy, had the public 
hcH'u willing. A trip to Germany in 1824 made hips ac- 
quainted with the modem Prodos — HegeL On his return 
to Paris ho presented the pnblie with as mdeh of HegePs 
doctrines as he oonld understand. His oelehrated Eclecticism 
is nothing bat a misoomception of Hegel’s Hutory of 
Philtmophy, fisnoed ronnd with several pbuisiUe aignments. 
Gifted with great orafeotioal power, flattering Hie ptejodioes 
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and paaaioiui of the ougority, tempted as most orators are to 
sacrifice eTetything to effect, and incapable, fix>m native 
incapacity or firom defective training, of gaining any clear 
insight, yict<» Cousin by his qualities and defects rose to an 
eminence which was regrettid>le, because it overshadowed the 
efforts of nobler minds. Ho was the source of philosopliical 
patronage, and he filled the chairs of France with prufessorM 
who were his adherents, or who dannl not openly cxfiosc his 
weakness. The consequence was, tliat, being crassly ignorant 
of Science, he kept Pliilosopliy aloof from all scientific 
iiifiuenoes. The pntgress of (‘entnries was ignoretl, and the 
methtWIs of Scholasticism were once mon? bnnight into vckgut*. 
A i*ainfol cant of *f|uostion la'gging' eloquein**' snpplieil the 
place of research. The cKnu*, pn^cise genius of France wus 
for a time asJiamed of its clearness, luid in sh«M*r U-rror of 
biMiig thought su|x>rficial and immoral rej4Tt*Hl the aid of 
Science, and went maundering on about le Moi, /ViV oifcric, 
Vlnjini, It Frat, It Beau^ et U Bitn in a pitiable manner. 

In Germany, once the land of Metaphysics, the tendency 
has for some time past been decidiHlly in favour of the 
positive sciences. Even the younger Fichte nuikes it liiit 
boast that his philosophy never quits the sph«>r<* of ri'iility, 
and always follows the inductive methfal. The a priori r<>ud 
is abandoned. Ontology finds few cultivators, and l*sych< >!• 'gy 
calls itself a NalunrvunuKha/tf and very strenuously wn-ks t<> 
discover the organic mechanism of thought.* The bn‘ak up 
of the Hegelian school was coincident with the {>opuIarity <*!' 
the Herbortian, or what may be called the school of mathe- 
matical meiaphysirians ; and the diaci|des have muinly 
distinguished themselves by their assauHs on the d pn»n 

• AsMSgtlwwiMt mssriuiblo soriUstv W*m: Lrirtmrh rfir JfVyrW.yK- « 
JKtfwatoMeM/l. IMS; Lons; IS53: FScsxvx: H- 

mmit dir P^iAipipttk. ISSO; Wvsvv; Frrbimmfm Mw dk ^ 

Thirmdt, ISSS; Wvsnr: Britidfi mr Thmrii drr 

ud Um wivhw sT HsuiaoMs; HmdM dir pl p d diflmdfn Opttk, inA .nI.i. 
1SS7. 0MW of llw mwitt of Omsss pi7clH4f«kMt tor s a ig si i w i w will l» <<•»'*“ 
l««id^ IWMMSal is J. If. Mwssn.’s bUndtuUm tr Mnitl 
ImducHm Mttktd, ItML 
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Method, the deetniction of which is the necessary prelude 
to Positivism. Fichte the younger tells ns that ‘since 
the systems which aimed at the attainment of absolute 
knowledge have died out, and the Kantian maxim that ire 
can indy eomprekend truth a» it »Utnd» tu relalion to human 
nature lias been reintroduced, it has become evident that all 
philosophical problems must be placed under the control of 
psychology. Tliis is the essential character of that Gennan 
sjjcculation which has sprung up since the tunes of Schelling 
and Hegel. . . . We do not mean that any particular 
psychologit^ doctrine (whether that of Kant, Fries, or 
llcrbart) has been finally establislied, but simply that the 
science of the human mind luid the laws of its intelligence 
iiitist be made the universal starting |*oint of phih»8ophy.** 

If we examine the psi eholugical writings of tl>e day, we 
shall Is* struck with the change which has come over 
Gerniiui Phih»s»*phy, sine** even the writers who are still 
huin]M'red by metaphysical tnunmels are surprisingly eager 
to Ikhtow all the aid they can frr>m Science, while one and all 
see the absolute necessity of deb-cting in mental i»henomena 
the determining physndogical pn>cess<*s. And this tendency 
is still more visible in tlie outbiust of Materialism which 
bKik place some fiAcen years agr», recalling the old days 
Ilf theological controversy. 

In 1M2, Molesehott, the physioh»gist, published a remark- 
able iHjok, Drr Krcielnuf dr* Inhetm, iiiaiidy directed against 
Liebig's physiological errors. It describes in graphic and 
iMipulor style tlie ‘circle of matter ’ from the mineral world 
to tlie vegetal world, and from the vegetal to the animal, 
and from the animal to the psychical world. The psychical? 
Even so. Moleschott b a flunk materialist, admitting no 
rifalities but Matter and Force, as two inseporabfe ideas. 
All the phenomena of Life and Mind hejrelegates to the 
changes of Matter. In his celebrated chapter on Force, he 
attacks the dd metaphysical conception of Force (Kraft) as 

• 3 . H. Picora: Om t rUu H o m e to Mental PMottfhy. Tnsilstid by J. IL 

ii»uiu.t., 18S0, as. 
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an independent Entity, reducing it simply to the properties 
of Matter. As 'we know Matter only throngh its properties, 
and nerer know the properties in the absence of Matter, the 
conclusion is *kein Stoff ohne Eiaft, koine Kraft ohne Stoff : 
no Matter withont Force, no Force without Matter.* 

Hie book created an uproar. In the same year, Karl 
Vogt, the celebrated natnralist, published his BUder aiu dem 
ThifHthm. Many who forgave Vogt’s red republicanism in 
consideration of his researches in Embiyology, especially of tluf 
salmon tribe, were startled out of their tolerance when 
they found him, in an essay on the souls of animals, 
declaring that men are only animals, and that * thought 
stands in the same relation to the brain as the bile to the 
liver.’ Of oonrsi' he meant nothing so extravagant as the 
words imply ; and he afterwards declared tlmt his meaning 
simply was the meaning generally accepted res{M>cting 
thought as a function of the brain. But, like Pntudhon’s 
pi8t<d shot — ta fVst t*> vot — the noise of this formula 

startled the world. The essay was unhappily one unworthy 
of such a man as Vogt: flip]iant and fragmentary, it cuulil 
only serve to exasperate, not t4> convince. NeverthclcsK, so 
ready were men’s minds to be stirred on this subject, that 
even this slight concussion hastened the gimeral outhn^uk. 
and Rudolph Wagner (May IH.VI) wrote a letter to the 
newspapers, confossing that he discontinued the publication 
of his Phynotogwhe Brir/<e because of the * uproar niul 
disgust’ excited by his denunciation of Materialism, and 
by his unpopular views on the relations of Fsith and Know* 
lodge. 

The uproar continued, and in l^M Wagner declared his 
intention of diacnaaing the queataon of a ’apooial sonl 
aubstanoe * at the Obttiii^en Con g r es a of phyakdegists. The 
challenge was ghid^ accepted by Ludwig; and Congress was 
alive with expectation. But Wegner was eitlier too unwell 
to attend, <w, as opponents avw, direak ftesa the diseussion. 
At any rate it was quite dear that he would have found 
emdl snppoii : * The reader may form a oonoeption of the 
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intellectaiil tendeneiet of men of science on question 
when he reflects on the &ct that among five htindzed 
persons piresent, not one single Toioe was raised in &Tonr of 
the spiritoalistio philosophy.** 

In the same year Wagner appealed to the wide pubUc in 
an essay on Faith and Knowledge {Glauben und TFtMm), in 
which he dedaxod that in matters of Faith he thought with 
the poorest charcoal-bnmer, bat in matters of Knowledge he 
adopted all the results of science. Togt was roused. He 
replied in a terriUe pamphlet : * The Creed of a duueoal- 
bnmer Tersus Science * (KoMerglavhe und Wiuauehe^ 1866). 
Tliis was succeeded by Buchner's famous * Matter Force* 
{Krnfi und which r^idly ran through seven or eight 
ediUons, and was for a time the *best abased 'book in 
Eimipe. Soon afterwards came Csolbe's Neue DargUUung de$ 
Senmiali»mu»t which may be called the Bytthne de la Nature of 
the nineteenth oentuiy. I cannot here enumerate the books 
and pamphlets which appeared on this subject; much less 
give any exposition of their views. It is enough to note the 
fiict of the conflict, because even the most considerable 
opponents of Materialism, such as Wagner, Lotze, and Fichte, 
were quite willing to discuss the question on purely scientific 
grounds ; and if they opposed the materialist school, it was 
because they saw, and I think justly saw, the failure of 
school to give a satisfactory seduiion either of oosmical or 
psychical problenu. 

The intellectual ferment was bendleiaL The »na.titrialiafca 
claimed and reoeivqd a wide-qwead sympathy in their efforts 
to root out the lingering Scholasticism, which obstructed • 
Science and prevented the elaboration of a tme Philosophy. 
They were applauded also for their reaistaaoe to <^Bcial 
orthodoxy and oompromise. They pointed to the manily of 
ontologicsd systems, and called upon men fo entar fearlesaly 
on the path of olgeetive inquiry. Thqy populaiiaed many of 
the resnlta of Seienoe. It was a gr e a t gain to the aosgorify, 
even of aeiantifle men, and still mote of philooopheia, to ]ean% 
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aa ihej learned from Duboia-Bejmond * and Moleschott, 
that Force was not an Entity which ruled paasivo Matter, but 
that * both were abatractiona from things, each completing 
the other, each presupposing the other.* Force is the 
dynamical aspect of Matter, and Matter is the statical 
aspect of Force. 

But while the public, impatient of Metapliysios, syin* 
pathised with this spirit, and applauded its rerolutionnn' 
fervour, cautious, circumsptH’t men of science could ni>t 
but object to a rough-and-ready mode of settling intricate 
questions, which left all the essential difficulties untoiielieil. 
Tliey felt tluitonly a first step luwl been taken in gt>tting rid 
of the metaphysical entities; and that not much mlvantagc 
was gained when thew' were rt>plueed by men* phrases. 

It is the sense of unexplained 4lifficulti«*s which keeps manv 
scientific minds fn>m adopting Materialism, t*ven when they 
sy'iniiatliise with the leading puqssH* of the mut«*rialists. In 
the cosmical discussion we ntred but a slight acqiuiintatK'i* 
with the results of l*hilos«>phy to be awun* tluit all tin* pheno- 
mena an* os legitimately held to be phenomena of i'on- 
sciousness as phenomena of Mutter, an*l that we know n»tKiu-j 
of either Matter or Spirit esct'pt as iioMtulaL'S. Iti th<> 
psychological discussion we ne4*d but a mon* thon>ugh ap- 
plication of the biological Metlnxl to disclost* tluit tie* 
mat«*nalist view is quite os im|M*rfect as the spiritualist view. 
If the hypothfwis of a spirit is merely the iutnsliiction of u 
misleading phrase, which pn*tends to explain the phenon)cii:i 
by itatning them, not less unphilosopbical is ilie intTrsluction 
of the fiunous formula res|M*eting the brain as the orgm 
of the mind, tuuiccom|*auicd by any clear statement of what 
an * organ ’ is, or what b«included under the complex t«‘riii 
*niind.* If *mind* is the coUeetive name fora large group <>f 
funetMNis, sensitare, emotive, intellective, and active. Biology 
rejects altogether the exclnsive assignment of these Amctions 
to the himin, and declares that to call the brain the organ of 
the mind is ohotti os legitimate aa to call the heart the orgiiu 
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of life. If the brain is regarded simply as one of the fiictors 
in mental manifestations, the most important it may be, 
then Biology demands that the mechanism be displayed, and 
that the cerebral processes on which mental actions depend 
be exhibited in some such orderly connection as that which 
displays the part played by the intestinal canal in digestion, 
or the osseous and muscular structure in locomotion. TTna 
any one done this? No one has attempted it. Materialism 
is powerful in as far os it invokes the Methods of Science, and 
proclaims the old scholastic habits of thought iwsuited to our 
age. The S3'mpathy it luis excited, in spite of its narrowness, 
is a sign of the times ; and when we couple with it the visible 
decu3‘ of all metaphysical systems, and the visible extension 
of S«'ience, we cannot doubt that in Germany also the Posi- 
tive Philosophy must ere long prevail, being as it is the onl^* 
system which cun embrace all ti'iidencics and furnish a ho- 
mogeneous Doctrine of the world, society, and man. 

Nor are the signs less hoi^eful in England. An impatience 
of Metaphysics has long existed — an im|>atience not always, 
indtH-Hl, grounded on a clear recognition of the reasons which 
justify* it, but sustained by the observation of rejteated failure 
on the part of Metaphysics, and of increasing success on the 
part of positive Science. A painful degree of insincerity, and 
an unettsy olacritjr in catching at any compromise which may 
for the nonce * accommodate* the radically incompatible con- 
clusions of Theology and Science, have always been, and con- 
tinue to be, exhibited. Men wish to think, or wish the world 
to believe they think, that both Theology and Science may be* 
true ; meanwhile they steadUy refuse to give up Science, and, 
at whatever cost to consisteney, the tendency towards a 
thorough adoption of the positive point of view is baanifestly 
growing. Metaphysics is out of court. > Neither word nor 
thing finds fii.voar. Farrier’s fastifalss of <me of 

the most remarkable books of our time, is like a lonely obriidc 
on the broad flat plain : there are not even cairns beside H. 
^Ibe one great metaphysician who has formed a school. 
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Sir William Hamiltmi, energetioallj diaclaimed all the 
pretenaioiis of Ontology, and devoted himaelf to the explana> 
tkm of the conditions of knowledge. His influence, aided by 
that of Mr. Mansd and others, has been purely destructive. 
If these distinguished writers are indisposed to adopt the 
positave point of view, they have at least effectively preparefl 
tor its future adoption by their demonstration of the futility 
of meti^jhyracal speculation. 

Turning fh>m the Hamiltonian school to the tlilnker wbuhas 
exercised the deepest and widest influence on our genemtiun. 
Mr. Stuart Mill, we see an unmistakable illustration of the 
tendency of Bnglish thought to set aside theoktgical ami 
metaphysical explanations as no longer in hann<uiy with 
present knowledge. Mr. Mill is a declared adherent of the 
Positive niilosophy : though not ix‘garding Umt Philosophy 
as by any means perfect, nor disposed to accept tweiy coticlit* 
sion put forward by Comte, he has recognised the truth of 
the leading principles, and has largely contribut«*«l to their 
diffusion. It is characteristic of our c«>nditton that the 
vast body of cultivated Englishmen bis has sufficed for 

all their instruction in Philosophy. The v«*ry «vleliritr of 
that work absolves me fiom further notice of it in this rapid 
sketch. 

Another eminemt thinker of the (lositire school is IVufestMir 
Bain, who has restricted himself to Psychology, but whos«' 
writings dii^day a thorough mastety of scientific Metlind, and 
a familiarity with all the sciences. In Tkt SmatM and th* l»- 
tetteet (And adit., and Tk* Umatums and fA« Will (2nd 

edit., be has availed himaelf of all that has been disco- 

vered leepecting the nenroms mechanism, and has inter}ireUd 
it by the light of patient peychcdogkal anaijre. His psgi « 
are rieh in informaiimi and suggeatkm. No one has mon* 
shoccmAiIIj eiliitnted the evolution of intellect eren in 
the eniiieet phen o mena of eeosatioo t in Sonoibility bo dis- 
playa the germ of Discriminniion, and in Pjoeriminniion the 
genn of all GognHion. Nor hno nay ono thrown such 
steady 1^|^ upon the antnre of eohiataiy movements and 
the ^ysudogienl proce m on whkh they depend. 
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It is a matter of regret to me that my epaoe irill not ailniit 
a ftiller account of these works, which assuredly will make an 
epoch ; but I may point to one general conclusion bearing on 
my presmit argumrat, and it is this : The one department of 
inquiry still in &Tonr which belonged of old to Metaphysics is 
the department of Psychology, and in this the only cnlti- 
Tutors who have a large following are positiye thinkers, 
namely. Professor Bain and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

The last-named writer b one daily rising into wider 
influence. In spite of the internecine warfare between his 
principles and the theological and metaphysical principles 
officially admitted, eren antagonists are compelled to admit 
the force and clearness of his genius, the extent and pro- 
fundity of his scientific knowledge. It is questionable 
whether any thinker of finer calibre has appeared in our 
country ; although the future alone can determine the posi- 
tion he is to assume in History. At present he is too close 
to us for an accurate estimate ; and, moreorer, to this end his 
system should be before us in its entirety, whereas only two 
jmrts — Fint Principle* (1862) and The Principle* of Biology 
(1864—7) — hare as yet appeared.* He alone of British 
thinkers has organised a System of Philosophy. Seeing that 
he atlopts the positive Method, is thoroughly imbued witii the 
positive spirit, and constructs his system solely out of the 
IKtsitive sciences, one cannot but raise the questiem. What is 
his relation to the Positive Philosophy ii> This question 
becomes the more pertinent because Mr. Spencer has on 
several occasions expressed his dissent fiom Comte's views, 
sometimes indeed exaggetuting the amount of difference in 
vindicating his unquestionable originality, and implying aa 
antagonism which does not exist. Evmi if I thought Mir. 
Spencer always in the right where he opposes Comte (and I 
am very fiir from thinking so), I should still daim him as a 
puissant ally of the Positive Philosophy, which is something 

• Mr. SmoR's otW voilti are 8iaSto(lMl}, 

(ISSA>, two eolrawB of Amjw, a tnall relnsM oa B i M cat itm , and a pamphlet oif 
2%* CtoMat^naMps *f tk* So tmm . 
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greater than Comte — it is the product of all Histoiy. This 
l^ilosophy will undergo manj and important modifications ; 
the whole tendency of Molecular Physics as now culti- 
vated is one which must finally introduce such modifica- 
tions. Mr. Spencer may impress on its* details important 
changes, but he will nevertheless no more disturb the integrity 
of the Positive Philosophy than Schwann by his cell-thcjoiy, or 
Dubois-Reymond by his disetm'ry of the muscular etirrents, 
disturbed the integrity of Biology. Comte was the first to 
create that Philosophy, as BicMt ert'nUHl Biology ; successors 
may gradiuUly displace many of the provisituial ideas out 
of which these creations wen* foniuMl, but the McUkhI and 
the general structure will remain unalterable. 

Mr. S|)enct*r is niiequivocaliy a {msitire philos«:»plu*r, how> 
ever he may repudiate U>ing consitlertnl a dis<‘iple of Cointt*. 
His object is that of the Positive Philosophy — namely, the 
organisation into a lumnonious Doctrine of all the highi>st 
neraliUi>s of St'ieiice by the appli«*ation of tin* |wwitive Meth<Ml, 
and UiecompleU* displacement of Tlieology and Metaphysics. 
The peculiar cltaracter he impresses on it by his tht>rougli 
working out in detail of the Law of Kvoluthm gives a s|NH'ial 
value t«> his system: but the Positive Philosophy will alworh 
all his diRcoverii*s. as it will aliw*rb all fntuiv diseovi-rici 
made on its Metlusl and in its spirit ; rejivting certain <'i 
priori and teleolc^cal tendencies which he sometimes muni- 
feats, and disreganling bis (ailun'a os it disregards the 
failures of Corate ami every other seeker. 

Am I claiming too murh for the Pitsitire I*bilosophy in 
claiming fur it wliatevcr the future nioy produce? To claim 
it for Comte would indeed he prepoeteroua ; but to claim 
H for that Philosophy which it is Comte*s immortal glon to 
have extricated from the products of all the past, is only to 
daim it for Hcmaxitt. 
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Homer Mspnrod with Xm^phanre, i. • 

J 

Hommommn, the, t. 77 ^ 

Homer, indnmee of Greek philnoophy , 
on. i. 576 

Home, lliviil, lilb of, ti. 5 m5. II»« , 
woffkA 505. Hie ecM^sm. 5o7. \ 
ill* foyrhobigj. 318. llis tlwN^y <4 j 
CnnimUon, 315 } 
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trinee, SIS. Idenliem helping to 
prodnee the reaction of Common 
8eaee»584. The domain and fhnetton 
of Idene aoeoiding to Kant, 406. 
His rssistaaee to the seeusation of 
Idealism, 485. Piehte’s Idealtsm. 
505. Application of it, 514. Th«« 
Idealism of Schelling, 528. Hi^'e 
Absolnte Idealism. 539 
ImsginsiioD. how treated Aristoth*. 

t. 321. Hobbes's view of the, ii. 230 
Impressions, bypocheeis at i. 567 
Indiaction. employment of. by Hocratoti 
and Ba^n. i. 161. Arisuslcs 
Bxperiencee cqntralcnt to. 392. t)iio 
of the tvro g reat instmmetiis «if 
AristotU'e logic. 303. Kmnets llacoti 
legmded as the o^tneUir of 
Inductive Methitd. ii. 119. Cau%4'« 

which led him to nvrrlonk thr c<«|Uii] 
tmp«>rtance of Dsdnction and In- 
duction, 133 

Inftntle All, Anaatmaadrr s idm of, i. 
15 

Intelligence, th^. of Anaamr*re». t. 7 h 
lntatiK*n, lnteU«vfual, uf .^hclliric. li. 
521 

Uftiian sdowd, t, 5 

l«i«lorv«;ff .''wriilc’s it. fj? 
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Jnetjcr. I'latf/ii Ihrory «f, t. 26S 
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L AW^Um, IbodBiM of th» Grvdu 
for, i. 119 

Lmupdiu^ the Boriral of, it 87 
LeiLniU, hin spoeolRlioiio, iL 271. Hit 
anUgooiom with Locko, 274-279 
Light, Aristotle’s riew as to, i. 826. 

Telesio's riew, 826, noU 
Literature, opposition of the Church to, 
ii. 4 

Locks, John, life of, ii. 286. His study 
of medieine, 287. His risits to the 
Continent, 287. His Euay, 238. 
Itemarks on the spirit of his writings, 
289. And on his Method, 246. Uis 
Inquiry into Innate Ideas, 248, 262. 
Elements of Idealism and Soeptieiem 
in Locke, 267. His critics, 264. 
Antagonism of bis riews with those 
of LeibntU, 274-279 
Logic, Uroek origin of^ i. 2. Zeno of 
Elea's inrention of Dialectics, 69. 
Inquiry into Aristotle's, 297. Hegel's, 
ii. 644 

A^Tot, the, of the mystical systems, L 
379 

Lore, the Formatire Power, according 
to Kmpedoclt*s, i. 94 
Loro. Platunic, what it originally meant 
and now means, L 264 


M ap, Anasimander's, i. 14 

Materialism, Uoblies's, iL 231. | 
IVesent position of, 641 
Matht'malics, Greek origin of, i. 2 
Mathematicians, the, i. 18 
MaUrr, distinction between Form and, 
i. 313 

Mcgarics. the, t. 176 
Metaphysics, Aristotle's, i. 806. His fow 
first principles or causes, 309. His 
four Jifferent meanings of Substance, 
312. Distinction between Matter and 
Form, 818. TheprindpleofPriration, 
the oontrmiy of form, 816. ^ The fiinda- 
T Pi>ntJtA difficulty of SpinoBsm the 
impossibility of Metaphysics, iL 810. 
The fhndamental mistska of the 8^ 
taphysical MeUiod, 210. Olgeetion 
to geometrical metaphysies, 211. 
LeibniU'a metaphysiM method, 271 
MetenuMyehoeis, diMtiine o^ adopted 
by XUto. i. 262 

MeUiod, Hegel's umation of a new, 
ii. 684 

Middle Ages, soepticim of the, ii. 66. 
The two epochs of the philosophy of 
the, 67 

Miletus before the Persian InTasioo, L6 
Mill, Mr. Sfiinrt, hia adherence to the 
PubitiTO Philosophy, ii. C62 


PER 

Mdlesdiott, his riews of Matter and 
Fooree, ii. 647 

Monodjrnamism of the Greeke, i. 8 

Monotheism of the Hebrews, and ten- 
den^ to, of tbe Greeks, i. 8. The 
Monraeism of Plato, 269 

Morala, Socratei^ substitution of, for 
Kysios, i. 141 

Motion, aignment of Zeno of Elea as to, 
i. 62 

Music ; stonr of PythagofrasT disoorery 
of mnaieal chords, i. 26 

Mystics, the Adysf of the,!. 879. Their 
scepticism, 880. Their theology, 898 


VTATURE, application of HegeTs mc- 
J3I thod to, ii. 644 

Neo-Platonism, rise of, i. 876. Its stmg- 
glee with Christianity, 377,882. Doc- 
trines of the school, 883 
Newton, Sir Isaac, Fonten^e’s pa r al lel 
between Descartes and, ii. 149 
Nominalism, dispute of, wito Bealism, 
i. 288. Debatee respecting; iL 24. 
The first adTocate and m^yr of, 
Koscellinns, 26. Its antagonism with 
Bealism, 26, 27- Condemnation of; 
by the Church, 80. Occam's advo- 
cacy ot 87 j . 

Noumena and Phenomena, i. 76 ^ ^ 

Nevs, the, of Anaxagoras, i. 78. How 
disUngniahed by Plato from the Wvx4, 
262, note. How treated by Aristotle, 
821. Tbe Nous of the Alexandrian 
School, 390 

Numbers, as thejmneiplea of thi^, 
according to the Pythagorean doctri ne, 
i. 28. Aristotle on this doctrine 
quoted, 36 


O BJECTIVE Method, instituted by 
both Becon and Deecartes, ii. 146 
Occam, William of, iL 66. Hia philo- 
sophy, 87 

Ons^ the, of Endid, L 177 


T>ABIS^ the Sdiolastie philoec^y of, 

JliL9 • 

Psrmenidee, L 60. Chameteristice of 
his philosophy, 61. * The central 
point of hia gystom, 62-64. Dis- 
tinction between him aadMeliawm, 66 
Peree^on, Demoeritnif kypotheaUi in 
explanataan of, L 99. The view of 
in AiiatotWs Jk Jmimi, 818. Pkr- 
eeption a state of rfinamonsnaai, 869. 
The actua l psoeam of pneaptuAB. 
868 . Beid’BtheQi 7 , 88 ft 
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PoripRUAiei, oriiptt of the imiiie, i. 2R0. 
^odeiicjrof writii^ of iheiiekoul, 

Phaatasm, or Appaaraneo. aooonliug to 
the Stoic»» i. 356 

Pheaomriia ami Nomnena, i. 76. Plaio*a 
theoriea as to l^henonieiia and Ideas, 
259 

Philo of Alexandria, i. 377. 878. His 
NcH>-Phit<itiiKin, 37S. Outline of his 
Theoluf^y, 379 

Philosopher, inrenlion of the vont, I. 
21 

I*hilosophjr : Fiiur Ki^hv ; Its sepsm* 
li*»ii fnim Thcol«^, ami Ali«*in|>t to 
nIKml a rali'mal raplaiiataMi of 
filieoonieiia, a. 1. 

KiNsdi : Dit' tailurp of C<jsimdiiin^l ^ 

E ulations directs the elTurts «»f 
I ss«pb^ to the iteychtdciigtcal pi\>- i 
IS of the orilrin ami limits of 
KnotrlrdRc. C5. Suiutnar^r of the two ‘ 
fir^t e|^«cb«. 11^. Tmtin Kr«w^ : 
Insufli^ra**y t»f Knowl^mifiv to soire * 
fhr tmblew c<f extMence and to 
estaMiadi a Imsis of t^rtiimle pfu* 
<Iuk*c)» a.scs»ptacal iorlitfcjvoce, |i*5. 
Foricm . Km«*nri>m*e of j 

luarjphy from tim msts !>▼ a new d»*- ' 
Triopment of ]f ethcsl < - tLe a|j|daca* 
Inm of I>ial«vtirw as a nsRativv pro- ^ 
r»ss prrpafot.'rw to the pMsitive , 
fLHuadalsm of Imlurtive iiK|QtrT. 128. 
Kirm Ki^raru . l>rTelo|«cni«'rti of FkKh's 
coosv^oeat on the jHjicfBtw can'orn- 
acsripcioa of Ibr aims of phthM«<| hr, 
175. l!^iaTii Kr«jm ; Ih-etomuoa i»t 
philmmpbj to its WHltet aims At- 
Irmpfs lo follow up the N«v«tar«' I a$s- ^ 
ledUcs of Roomies with an alUnna- 
live solation of the ehief pr^drms ^ 
The ns re s aity fcar a Crit«:nMO jf ! 

losophy Iwnimes tut tho 8r*fi tame t 
•Itadtartly a ser a c a isrd- Di'* answt'T to } 
this ua smi on tfitm a Inktomi basis to 
theamtwitavefnethnil, 193. R a v aa rrR 
Krocn: Hhuho^iphy fur ih* Amt time ( 
a as nm sw tlm tyslrmara^* form uf a * 
body of dorcrior, all its coocJusFtotis | 
rvwpMtfiQVr eaisfefMws Imsur fwferred ; 
to priarj^e* of la|po — The C!nferv#ii I 
staftfsl by Plalo is iystr aiaftard and | 
appliad hj AfisInUs— *A owchoil 
of pm# takas tu pkm aamg the 
<*hi«f iRSt niimm U of thna|^, 271. 
Knarni Epucr: R e mi n d crisb in 
Philombjr — Tbs radml Imiwf^ 
fsstioR of tiM 6«l^ro MndM 
apnio h a r nniBs ■mrIImi la the im« 
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Kpoeh, 378. NiirrK Erocn : Riaamn 
aUies itself with Faitl^ and Philo- 
sophy ranouners at# aiide|s«nd«*nco, 
bf«oaitn|| once mom an inetnanaent 
of TbeulnRy •— > The Alesaudriun 
School, 876. What Philosophy is. 
380. Hummaiy of Qmek sprrulstauti 
Arom Thailes In Phitiuus, 395. in- 
clusion of Ancient l*hiiutiophy. 40-1 
l*lailosophy,Modem.thv transition }ieri«Nl 
of, li. 1. tbnaiKleffi of philosophy to 
emancipate itself fioni lloxflop^y, aiut 
its Amu snreess at the cloee of rhi' 
Middle Aaes, I. Arabian l*liiIoM,»p|iy, 
32. The Kise of iVstiitve Hrienc**. 7o. 
The thirteenth century. 7o. Fimst 
K rtan : l^alusophy attain sajviraten 
itfw^lf fr^im Theohety. luid s*^ ki ilo- 
an! of Rciencr. 112. Ham^irii Ki^h h: 
The Httbjscfive M* thoi carro^l Co iu 
extreme resnlls in l*anlhrtsti*« Mml- 
ism. I6a>. The Arvt rnsis in M*«lf*rti 
l^ilfwphy, 221. Tntun Ki-^m n : 
Phtl«M«>phy pttCi«es to a(H‘« rtain tho 
a^ipe ami hiails of the human nutid. 
226. Fot irm Kr\n H : Tlo’prdhm 
of an rxtemst world dowmiiiM.) ..ra 
fw7rh*.di<t«‘ald«ta. 2*1 Fa •*tii Kt'^n ii: 
The srtfuments of blrjdtstn rarr;i-«l 
out into «Hh-r |i<iristn, 3n.». Si\rii 
,\!fem|*as to •lis**v*->«r tin* 
tn/ehanism of n- . 

the Seasstrtoal .Sv 325. Miru- 

nisry uf the Raxth K|*Wa. 377. 
.*<*s«ir3mc Istwii . .S^'oaad «‘r,«*x* . 

Sc»'jtrH-i»t:a, at.d .'v 
fioAslism prohhartuK the rea*'! *'« *1 
Common tSrnse, n. 3 n0. Ki iini 
Psrrliidoigr AiksUy r*-..v 
nasett as a (itani'h of llio]o(r> 1 <«- 
f^rennhiin^wJ hyisilliests, 391. Nihttii 
rlr^irii Iternirrm'e to th** b.iid »- 
mrfitsd qarsCaon res|i«'«'tifi 4 * the * *rTc:a 
of Kimwisdl|t««, 436, Tsstn ic 
PbibsHOMphy fsace fiaonr ase* rfs n rl.ittn 
to absolnle Knuwlod|tt . 490. Apph- 
ration fjf llsirrl s mnlesl louhalowtphr. 
555. Kunriomi Kna n ; FoumiaiK^n 
of the PcsaitiTn Philnmiphy, 557- 
Transfomaation of llithwfdiy int'* 
Jhdiitioli, A26 

Pbrrmdmor. OalTs bjrpothesas of, ii. 391. 
His rhanites in the locaiuio of ih» 
Airaltien, 395, 396. Clatl's nirfh4»i. 
405. Applinatloa of his method, 4tii- 
VeriiaaUim of his hypoUiosts. 421 

Phyaiidsls, ihs, b t 

Phyaaos, RoctnlW u bi t i la t io n of Eoruls 
mr» i. 141 

Flalot, hia o plRhi R of the Rophists. t. 
11A» IM-HM* Hia daneitpyon of 
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PLB 

8oeiiiti«, 138, Hit Moount of the 
trial and last mameDta of Soeratea, 
146-161. Hb life, 198. Gket of 
hb mind, 194. Ub otyle, 194. Hb 
anrname of Plato, 196 note. Hta 
iNirenta|» and early 118% 196. Hb 
iriendenip with SoemUia, 197. 199. 
Hb eervieea in the Peloponneebn 
war, 197* 198. Hb timrob, 199, 
200. Hb foundation of the Acaden^, 
200. Hb Tbiu to Bicib, 202. Hb 
hitler joam and death, 203. 11b 
n*palAtion ont Athene, 203. 
Hw inienee melancholy, 203. Hb 
iwprofiatiun of Poeta, 204. Comic 
talent diepbyed in hb XMobyiMe, 
204. Kemarka on hb writinn : tlieir 
anthenticity, character, and object, 
206-226. Hb method, 226-239. The 
Platonic theorim, 240-270. ftrmre ea 
of Plato*a inOnrnoe, 270. Mareilio 
Ficino'e Latin tnumlation of. ti. 88 
Pleaeure. Arintipptui* Conerption of the 
Good in the Concrete, i. 182, 183. 
Kpicuruii* notion of plcanore, 346 
Pliny, hie nntmiftwoilliincafi, i. 279 
Ph>tinaf(, hie foundation of the Alex- 
andrian Hrhciol. i. 377, 383. Hb 
trinity, 379. Hia doctrinea, 384 
i*OMititre lienee, riee of, ti. 70. Foun- 
dation of the Pottitire l*hilotioj)hy, 
667, 662. Kxaniination of the, 690. 
G|*(»of»ition to the, in Franco, 641. 
T«'ndonoy in farour of the, in Ger- 
many, 646 

Pulklasa. Suemtes at, i. 133 
Prmlicahlee. Arifrt4»Uo*a, i. 303 
IVinriplen. or Caueea, Aristotle's four 
Amt, i. 309 

l*riration, origin of the principb of, i. 
316 

Pruolns, i. 400. His endoarours to 
rerivo t he religious spirit of I’kganiam, 
383, 400. His doctrine, 401 
PiTxlicus, his ethics, i. 123 
Pruphotbni, AlgaiailH's riewa as to, ii. 
66 

Protagoras,!. 118, 119. Hb philosophy, 
119 

Prytenm, the, of AtheniL i. 136 
PitTchoiQgy, Aristotle's, i. 317. Sensi- 
bility, 317. Peroepdon, 818. Imagi- 
nation and Koua, 321. Analyabof 
Aristotle'a treatment of the a e naea, 
328. L Viaion, 328. IL Taate and 
Smell, 827. HL HeaiigmSSa Sen- 
ai^n in genoxal, 329, ^raiae in the 
hbtory to aaoertain the mpe and 
limits of the homnn mind, S. 226. 
The probbm of the exteninl world 
dbcaaaed on peyohoiflgicnl data, 281. 
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Hobbee'e rbw of pqrcfaoliw, 227. 
The precursor of the eehoed of Fhy- 
ehdk» of the eighteenth century, 229. 
Hnm^e psydiology, 813. Haitliw'e, 
849. Duwin’s, 367. De Trails, 
366. Cahanis's, 369. Beid'e, 391. 
Psychok» reoognbed as a branch of 
Biology, M4. Gall's method, 406. 
Pi^cbology, how regarded by Comte, 
624 

Pyrrho, i. 336. His fonndation of the 
sceptical philosophy, 336. His doc- 
trines, 337 

I^ythsgoras, L 18. Fables laspeeting 
him, 19. Origin of hb learning and 
philosophy, 19. Stoiy of his jounitfj 
to Egypt, 21. His tenets, 22. His 
S4«ret Society at Croton, 24. Hb 
disooTcry of mnsbal chords, 26. Hb 
philosophy, 26 


T^EAIJSM, dispnte of, with Kominal- 
XL bm, i. 238; ii. 24. 26 l Anselm 
of CantcrbuiT and WiUbm of Cham- 
pcaux. 27. Condemnation of Realism 
by the Church, 30. End of Che doc- 
trine of Reahsm, 87 
Reason, faculty uf, according to Kantt 
ii.466 

Reflertion. ns a gukieto Knowledge, ac- 
cording to Democritus, i. 98 
Rcllvotivo faculty, according to Arb- 
toile, i. 322 

Reid, Tbonias, ii. 380. His works, 380. 
Jib philosophy, 381. Hb sopposed 
rothUirion of the Ideal tbe^, 382. 
His peyehological inrestigatioa^ 391 
Beligi^ appim^on of Hc^'s inetl|9d 
to, ii. 644, 6«S3. TVanmnnation of 
Philosi^T into Rolijpon, 636. What 
b requiied Atom ReUgion if it is to 
endure, 639 

Reminiscence, derelopmcnt of the doe- 
tiino of, in the Pkmdo of Plato, L 263 
Rhapeodbta of antiqoity, the, L 39 
Bhotoric, invention -of, sttribnCed to 
Empedocles^ i. 89. ArbtoUe's ac- 
count of the invention, 89 
Rome, inilnanoe of Greece upon, i. 376 
Boecellinns, hb Nominaliiun, iL 26* 
Hb adveriariaa, 27 


S uEPiiClbM of the anebnta (sss 
Soepdes). Elements of ecsptioiam 
in lioeke, ii. 257« The ammenta^of 
Idealism carried out into 
306. Hume’s soi^cbm, 307. BoeJ^ 
Siam helpiiig to prodnoe the xeacfioo 
. efOonuaon Senses 380 
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iUMl» L If 1. Hm Mfpeldm of Ool- 
lielii lo Plolo^ Iff. So- 

cnifeiiir liotlii oppoiod to Uio OMpCtcim 
of tho Sophiftt, 14f. PpAo tho 
fwmdw of teptieol pbiloo^ir, 836. 
The SetpCkol doelriaee oe collected 
•od mteonliaed bj Sfactue Empiri- 
ewSdr 

SchoHing, life of, ii. 6f0. Hie doetrioee, 
Afl 

SebolaelfeMia, geoeiml evmj of, ii. 8. 
lie feul weekneie, 7. The greet 
dtepole, 84 

Sciyice, oppoe i rioa of the Chiurh to, 
ii. 4. Esnerttm of Gsoite** ckeeif- 
celioa of ue edeoeee. 899 

Seotoi Brigeae, ii. 8. Hie ofeoione end 
eeliileliee, 10 

Seneetioe. itlentifecl with Thoeght hr 
IfeoKK-rtiee, i. 98^ And t*v 
gorae, 119. Qimtioo tif eeuMtnm tn 
AmtoUe^e Dt 817. 389. 

Aaeljreie of hie Uveuectol of the 
er m e t . 888. The ertiim, e^nnrjirdtiiis 
to Fjnrrbo, 888. Tbr ritiw of 
Btnmikm. 881. 888. 886. Thei of 
the Scrpeiee. 867. Itobliee » |>rui**t|H^ 
of Sfaeteitooelieei. ti. 828. 889. 
eetioo e« «ii4eiet«JKMl bjr leurke. 8^. 
Aod hy LeitvotU; 878. tioivtji «»f 
the Hrfieetioeel tkhool. 889. 
dilUee ejeicia. 339. Ilertlrr**. 8 19. 
Ihyrvio'e, 8M. Dv Tre «7 *, 86/». 
ChleUMi'e, 868 . ffeeMiioeAlieie 
iog to pmier<r the reectioo of CV>io* 
m Seme. 880 


SOmiIL AfieioUee rum e* to the 
olf 887 

SoMlogf, oAeoce ol ti. fe>9. 680 
Soqnrtee, Sfe of, L 188. Il»e lore of 
TWdh ml oBfoeeni of Error, 136. 
Alfibiedeif de earip ltoe of htio, 137. 
Hie hMh tmd life. 111. Ifei 

mmfy of Flkjreieet 188. Hw vifer 

Xoattiippei 188. Hie teilittnr 
fiMi IK Fhrto'e d o wnyetii e of 
Ifeo, in* Bio M^Uc coreet, I8A 
Bie diioilf to «Mbr mi miioioied 
villi their 187* 188. life 

MtomitoM viih piditiwem pM, 
Mid itWuM i8«r 189. Uhl owde 
of feVilUbMb 140. Bfe wr^tUUkm of 
theSavhfeU, t4t. Bhi e e h eii totom 
if nSiiihr PhpdMb 141. Bie 
«itl «■< to Im^r 

Mi I— ■!»>. I 4 «, IM. Hmo^ j 

MMH* dTie OM aadlvtawMMM. 

JUn*— t»mmi*tr «t 

JUH«i».rU»fUhMfto, 


of the oonl, 166. The qmitioii of hie 
DmoB, 178 

Soenilie moreoiciit, eemmeiy of the. 
i. 884. Semteeiy of the Sooetic 
Doctrine, 878 

Sopite, vhet vcce theyf i. 108-118. 
The onormooe eeme eetd to hero 
been denuded bj them, 1P9. Their 
teeehieg, 109, 183. DUferenoe hr- 
tveen Sopbiete end Seeptice, 181. 
Soerelee* cmMtion to the eerpUoiem 
of the Sophune. 148 
Sonde, iL 49. Algeiidlie rtewe of thr, 
64 

; Soul, eneiogr of the, with the eir. i. 10. 
Soeretee* doetrine nf the immartAlify 
ofthe, 166. TheidreoflheSoulin thn 
re# of PleCu, 849. Hie durtnrix 
of tfe imvorteliijr, 361. Artfttotlr’»i 
rirwe mm to the |mrt of the Soul which 
know* end rrflerte, 388. It# ctrAtiw 
fxower. 838. The tiK<lt6reti«iii uf itir 
Sottl Soneetioii. eccooling to the 
Scotoft. 364. 866, 867. And eccmdiii^ 
to the Hceiiire, 367 

5k.ttlt. tremOBiimtioe of. Pythegtinui* 
doctnoe of thr, r 31 
S|ittcr entl Time, rrtticietii of the d»vtn6r 
o*'. in Keiii. II 476 

j^p^riee e$>*t <ieitrre. greet diepote ee to 
fh<* netnric of. ti. I'l 
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